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Undocumented Immigrants Might Lose Benefits 

by /riL’s Pinto Alicea 



Mil | ||(L 



Lawmakers in Congress are 
considering some of the 
strictest proposals set to curb illegal 
immigration, including a constitutional 
amendment ending automatic citizenship 
tor children bom in the U.S. 

Introduced recently by the 
Congressional I ask Force on Imun- 
gialiou Ketoim. the proposals sail tni 
denying most federal benefits to undocu- 
mented persons, halting federal funds for 
educating undocumented children, and 
allowing states to bar undocumented stu- 
dents from the classroom. 



Iiic task force concludes that ‘ taking 
awav access to jobs and public benefits 
will deter future illegal entry while act- 
ing as an incentive for illegal aliens m the 
counrrv to return to their colours of cit 
izeiiship," according to a summary of the 
recommendations. 

House Speaker Newt tiingrnli, iR- 
(iad who created the task force, called Us 
proposals “'specific common-sense, prac- 
tical recommendations." lie estimates the 
plan would reduce illegal immigration b\ 
as muc h as 7n percent 

between 1‘fKli ,md l‘ WO. the nation 
added more than S t* million legal immi- 
grants. mostly from Asia. I atm America, 
and the Caribbean— a percent jump 
over the decade before. It is estimated 
that Ks percent of the itmiugranis reside 
m ju>t seven states —New York. 
( ' iliforni.i , leva-., florid, i. Arizona. 
Illinois, and New Jersey. 

But latino leaders and others say the 
measures won't work and point to the 
!>vitv m enforcing current immigration 
laws- for example, sanctions against 
businesses luting illegal' as pair of the 
problem. 

David Kamcr. a legislative attorney 



for the Mexican American Legal Defense 
and Educational Fund (MALDEF), a 
civil riglits organization. savs. " These 
people are here to stay, and the best was 
to ensure that they continue to have a 
positive effect on the economy is to edu- 
cate them." 

Kainer calls the proposals that attempt 
to deny undocumented children an edu- 
cation unconstitutional. The measures 
contradict the l l ^H2 Plyicr n Dot decision 
m which the U.S. Supreme Court ruled 
that all students, including undocu- 
mented ones, base a constitutional tight 
to a public education through high 
school But K timer adds that there is 
more than a legal reason to oppose these 
efforts 

“We feel it ’ patent! 1 . uni. in and 
heartless to punish these children for the 
acts of their parents, “ says Hamer. 

Isabelle CLircia of the Washington- 
based National Education Association 
iNt.Al says previous nun.Uises bv law- 
makers to deny an education to undocu- 
mented students have been stymied 
because they troubled manv educ itors. 

“The schools can't act as law enforce- 
ment." tiarcia savs. " 1 hat’s the job of the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service 
(INS). The schools' responsibility is to 
educate all children" 

Richard Fstr ida. a /)>;//.!> Motume 
\'nr> editor and a membei of another 
* oiigressionally appointed group that 
studied immigration reform, says he 
believes that denying undocumented 
children an education will result in a 
“two-tiered society of educated and un- 
educated people." Hut he a* ids that pro- 
vidii’g an\ benefits to undue lamented 
people sends a "mixed message " 

He believes that if the government 



strictly enforced current federal immi- 
gration laws, there wouldn't be a need 
tor the emotional debate over providing 
benefits because the numbers of undocu- 
mented immigrants m the United States 
would e significantly reduced. 

Estrada is a member of the U.S. 
Commission on Immigration Reform, 
which proposed eliminating all benefits 
to undocumented people except for 
emergency medical care and public edu- 
cation. The commission's recommenda- 
tions have been supplanted, however, by 
the work of the task force and an immi- 
gration reform bill introduced by Rep. 
Lamar S. Smith (R-Texas). who heads 
the House Judiciary Subcommittee on 
Immigration 

Among the other key recommenda- 
tions of the task force, headed by Rep. 
Elton Cialleglv (R-Cahf.L are: 

• Allowing states to notify the INS of 
the presence of undocumented persons 
so iho INS can apprehend and deport 
them. 

• Increasing penalties on businesses that 
hire uiuloc tiiuenied persons 

• Denying all public benefits to undocu- 
mented persons except emergency 
medical treatment, and requiring he. - 
pitais to report undocumented patients 
to federal authorities. 

• Doubling the number of horder-parrol 
agents to pi. nun m three years. 

• Stiffening penalties lor people using 
fraudulent documents or who arc 
caught in repeated attempts to enter 
the country illegally. 

Opponents and supporters of the 
proposals Jo agree, howevet. that the cur- 
ieiu nnimgi anon piotcs* must he 

improved The Clinton Adnumst r ition, 

I if Ml'U 





University Cuts Remedial Programs 

In a move critics say will greatly harm immigrants and minority stu- 
dents, the City University of New York (CUNY) board of trustees 
approved a plan to no longer accept students who are in need of reme- 
dial courses beyond their first year. 

Under an open-admission policy set in 1970, any New York City high 
school grad was guaranteed a place at CUNY. But as the numbers of 
underprepared students grew, remedial programs swelled to the point 
that today one-third of entering students take at least one remedial 
course. 

Critics of the cost-cutting move, which will save an estimated $2 mil- 
lion, say it punishes minority students when the fault lies with the city’s 
deficient public school system. The move requires students to complete 
any remediation in their first year. 

New York City Chancellor Resigns 

New York City’s school chancellor, Ramon Cortines, head of the 
nation’s largest public school system, announced he will step down in 
October following months of fighting over policy with New York City 
Mayor Rudolph Giuliani. 

The move left Latino advocates concerned about whether his 
replacement would push for programs that have traditionally helped 
Latino students. Latinos make up over one-third of the student popula- 
tion in the city’s K-12 system. 

Nancy Villareal de Adler told Hispanic Link Weekly Report that “there's 
a tremendous concern among the whole bilingual community because 
we have been able to work very closely with Chancellor Cortines ... and 
now it's like back to zero again." ho 

Compiled by Amalia Duarte from news reports 



ttllh.ll has opposed OU1K til llic more 
hard-line immigration reform ideas pm 
forward hv Republic .ms. li .is said tli.it 
"moderation of immigration is m tin* 
national interest at this time." 

Hut some educators and civil rigliis 
leaders say the proposals arc extreme and 
do little to further the dialogue «oi 
immigration reform. 

“They make it sound like the people 
who are here illegally are the cause of all 



of our i rime and social problems." says 
file NLA's ( iurcia. 

R a u| Y 7 aginrte. president of the 
National Council of La Razj. a Latino 
civil rnthts organization, warns that “the 
rights of ail i atmos are at stake because 
when Congress enacts sweeping immi- 
gration reform, and promises effective- 
ness, it is invariably the Latino commu- 
nity which suffers tire backlash when 
such measures fail” ho 



To this reader of Hispanic Outlook, 
the June 15. 1995, "Outlook on 
Washington” piece on "illegal immigra- 
tion" and the national identification sys- 
tem was disappointing. The writer’s clear 
emphasis was on fear of such an identifi- 
cation system, with little a*, knowledge - 
incut of other existing "identification" 
requirements that residents of the U.S. 
already face. Such an examination would 
have provided the reader with beneficial 
perspective on the basic issue. Sadly, only 
one brief reference to the rationale for 
the recommendation of the Commission 
on Immigration Reform is provided. 

The writer, instead, provides plenty 
of speculative comments oil the adverse 
consequences of a national i.d. system. 
We arc alerted to the possibilities that 
such a system "might harm students," 
"scare some parents." “turn our faculty ... 
into police." “lead to an invasion of pri- 
vacy" and “increased discrimination 
against all Latinos," and then treats read- 
ers lo the concluding remarks of an indi- 
vidual raising the specter of our becom- 
ing like Nazi Germany, lb be more truly 
informed, we readers deserve better. 

Fkank Kayala 
I iff I ‘resident lor Stiuicni Affairs 
Incarnate Him/ College 
Son Antonio, Texas 






Taking It to the Streets 

by MichelX AJtim 



T T 

r— | linger strikes. candlelight sigils. 
JL X rallies- - Hispanic students 
throughout the nation’s universities are 
making noise and starting to develop 
some politic al musi le 

The country's resent ennservatno 
turn has prompted Hispanic students to 
join with other minority groups m 
protesting against measures they believe 
threaten iheir eshication.il opportunities. 

A major lalhmg sis was (lie passage 
nr Proposition IS” in Cahtornia last tall 
that prompted student protests nation- 
wide. In February, tor example. Hispanic 
students at the Umversirs ot Southern 
California conducted a hunger strike in 
reaction to Prop. IN7. which cuts oiT all 
but emergency me dual service- to 
undoc 'uinented immigrants. 

In H'spotise to proposeil tin.iiki.il au! 
silts by tile newly elected Republican 
controlled Congress. Hispanic students at 
the University ot Illinois at Chicago 
CMiiiu let I an all our letter campaign. In 
the spring. Hispanic students joined 
A-ian- Americans in a sit in, protesting 
the la. k ot disersits m "iiii.i'ton 
L'imvrsitv k ,. ui riculum. 

"I rlnnk there has been a reawaken 
mg. People are Incoming more sn.al 
ssiih issues, vis \ Ivette Chavarria, 
founder of (ieorgetown University’s 
MflCliA ib.i Mmimiento F.studiatitil 
Chi car in dc Aztl.mi. Rudy Arredondo, 
ac (is ist and tunnel member ot the 
United b .inn \ <rkers Union, who spoke 
at MP’ChA's bast Coast Chic.uin Student 



Kirum at (ieorgetown recently seas 
exerted to find a renewed sense of stu- 
dent leadership and determination at tile 
campus, "it’s rlie first nine I've seen the 
-.line eiiergs a- m the oi's.’ he says 

“They [students] 
don’t have the 
mentality of the 
70s and ’80s. 

They want to make 
a difference.** 

— Veronica Cruz, director, Hispanic 
Student Services (El Centro), 
University of New Mexico 



Reasons for increased activism 
among Hi -panic students can be attrib- 
uted to various factors, an increase in the 
Hispanic student population, greater 
comimiiiicanori links among a grossing 
u umber of sunk, t organizations, ami the 
swiftly changing political climate of the 
country 



Last November*-, elections helped 
spark the mobilization ot’ Hispanic stu- 
dents throughout the country. Students 
leaeted feverishly against Prop IH7. fear- 
ing n would foster discrimination against 
minorities on the basis of .tppear.un e, 
-like it r- c|uircs doctois and school offi- 
cials to report “suspected illegals. 
Although many of the protesting stu- 
dents live outside of C kihtorin.i, they see 
Minil.ii' measures being considered else- 
where — .md the anti-iumugrarion mood 
spreading. 

Amherst College. Princeton 
University, lexas A&M. (ieorgetown 
University, the Umversits ot Southern 
( alitonna <US('i. and the University of 
New Mexico lUNM) were just a hand- 
ful of schools at which Hispanic students 
protested Prop. I is”. A- late as February 
USC students held a three-das hunger 
strike to remind the Latino community 
of their opposition to the measure. fTlie 
min. nice has been challenged in court, 
where a trial is pending. l 

“The proposition got people togeth- 
er m co ilitions." sa\ s Carkw Sifucmes. 
chairman of the Chicano Caucus, a stu- 
dent organization at Princeton. "A lot of 
students were ijmcklv concerned about 
discrimination on the basis of color.” 

The fniernet is enabling students to 
communicate and receise up-to-ihe- 
mmute information on issues affecting 
them and Hispamcs nationwide. Also, 
national organizations such as the 
Hispanic Association ol Colleges and 





Students gathered at the second annual Collegiate Leadership Network conference at the University of 
Texas at El Paso sponsoreo by the National Hispanic Institute, which runs many leadership programs 



Universities (MACU) and headquarters 
for organizations like MECliA and the 
ECCSh have served as information cen- 
ters for students. 

HA(!U alone has a directory of 
active Hispanic student organiza- 
tions nationwide, and SAL '.NAS (Society 
tor Advancement of Chuailos and 
Native Americans m Science) has 
increased member-hip to 7 nn this year 
from JS in l'* 7 .V 

Modern communication links have 

also helped students gain grs'.itei access 
to news from the nation's <.apn.it. 

The Alliance to Save Student Aid. 
comprised tit fit* higher education orga- 
nizations, hi' used the Internet to keep 
students abreast of impending legislation 
and budget mts. I hous.nnK ol organiz- 
ing kits have been sent to students detail 
ing potential congressional moves, and 
congressional hotlines have been opened 
to aiiswei students' concerns. 

"Osei.ill there lias been a lot ot 
response .. .1 lot ot t am pits i.ilhes. 

protests, and ietter-w iting canip.iigns." 
says I >avid Mcikow it?. Alliance organizer 
and director of public attairs of the 
Amcrn.m Comuil on Lducatioii (ACL,. 
" I here has been a lot o|' grassroots acm 
its-. 

’students seem justified 111 rheir wor- 
ries Aciording to Meikowitz, cmigies- 
sional budget resolutions propose elimi- 
nating the low -interest Perkins loans and 
the exemption 011 paying interest before 
graduation. ['he House Budget 
t.ommituv lias also rciomnicndcd elim- 
inating IKK) programs, which arc 
designed to help lm\ -income students 
enter college and graduate with ade- 
quate support s\ stems. 

I hspaiiK students, often dependent 
on financial aid tor their education, have 
played a key role in responding to bud- 
getary 1 ills. Students at the Universes ot 
Illinois at t .'Imago mobilized their peers 
to telephone and F.-mail their represen- 
tatives. riiev sent letti r\ to ( 'ongress 
telling their personal sto.ies and about 
their struggles as I iispainc tudents, 

“When they talk about mobilizing, 
they really mobilize,”' says an impressed 



l hide lope/, the uinvetMtv’s assistant u> 
the assot tatv vice chaneellor ol stmlent 
attairs. 

1 hsp.mil students ti m liools thiough- 
out t California hive also expressed con 
terns about recent threats to eliminate 
affirmative action in their st.it>'. Already 
the University of L California Boaiil ol 
Regents has voted to halt affirmative 
action in admissions, hiring, and piomo- 
lions 

Chi the horizon is a grassroots mea- 
sure. the California Civil Rights 
Initiative (CCRI), vs hull is expeited to 
lac on the 1 'f'Ht ballot. The piopos.il. 
vvhuli pollsters say will pass easily. 1 alls 
for eliminating stare-sponsored .1 tfirni.i- 
tive aition. In counter these initiatives, 
during the late spring at tile Umversitv 
of California at Irvine, a liulti-ethmc 
lualition of /lisp, urn s, Asian Americans, 
and African Americans conducted several 
educational forums 

“They think affirmative action is 
minorities taking away jobs and class 
seats." s,ivs Virginia MosqueJa. 10th.nr- 
woin.in of MFCLChA at UC -Irvine. 
"Attn mative .nrinii is gist there to keep 
people in check against discrimination.'' 
she s.tvs. Mosque da points out that she 
has a 4 . 1 ) UFA and. like many other 
minority students, deserves to be m col- 



lege. 

The debate over affirmative action is 
not limited to t alitorni.1. At le.vts AA.M, 
some non -minor itv students expressed 
resentment toward minorities whom 
they believe are getting ail easy ride via 
affirmative action laws. According to 
t Chi is Alvarado. .1 senior at lex.o AikM. 
Republican students distributed livers 
that read. “All poor Mispanus— Your 
grades are too low. your test scon, s are 
too low, bill that'-. OK becai’se we'll 
lowei >>ur requirements for Joli." 

Mioitly after the nuident, Hispanic 
stiuli ill s attended a (College Republicans 
meeting and addressed the students, and 
larer the administration, on the flier's 
racist remarks. 

Alvarado is typical of many Hispanic 
students who come from small Latino 
communities and aren't prepared for cul- 
tural identity clashes that 1 an arise at 
large universities. 

Blit rather than taking such insults 
alone, they arc banding together into 
student gtoups and coalitions. At the 
University of New Mexico, two 
Hisp.mn organizations have mush- 
roomed into six within the past two 
years. According to Veronica Cruz, three - 
(01 of Hispanic Student Services {El 
Centro) at Mie University of New 




Mexico. the numbers uni their participa- 
tion arc ouiv increasing. “We are getting 
a differe it breed of student,” she says. 
"TIk'S don't base the mentality of the 
'7Hs am) 'Sis. files want to make a dif- 
ferent e." 

While Hispanic oig.nn/allons it 
UNM are offering a sside range of" sup- 
port systems foi first ■ generation stvi- 
dents. they are also going into high 
schools and redlining. Students base 
developed a link team that meets 
immtlm with the «.ampu> president to 
discuss issues of eoiKeru. 

In Mareh. these usually voia! students 
attended a rhree-day campus diversity 
conference with tape over their mouths, 
protesting against a professor accused of 
r.ieisin. (In a similar vein, nnrmmv stu- 
dents .u Kut iters University stopped a 
basketball game to protest against the 
inmersits presidciilstoiiiincntsth.it thev 
behoved were lau-to 

lwo \eais ago. stuilents at 
( ieoi gelow n L mveiMfy formed tlie 
Ml. till A elupti . offering a venue ti> 
voice Hispann toiueriis during a tune 
cd polituallv and socially iiiaettve orgam 
zatums. Sime then they have held the 
first minonts than position on tlu 
v > corget 1 1 \\ . 1 Amhassadoi s Admissions 
l'r gum. a program i entered on recruit- 
ment efforts. Due partially to their 
etlorts, the Clmano student population 
Has dr.iiiiat le.iliv intre.i'ed from 3 to N2 
students in two years. 

Meanwhile, students at the 
University of Southern C alifornia are 
working to oiinter retention problems. 
Onlv pertent ol I atmos at USC 
gi.ulu ate after si\ seats, and onlv 3(i per 
t ent alter four years. " I here is something 
wrong with that. say. Daniel Km/, one 
of several members of I a lUzi I'ohlii.il 
Action Committee, svlmh is committed 
t<i increasing the retention level of 
l lisp.inic students. 

Although the average Hispann stu 
dent's grade point figure at USC is 3 25. 
students arc still dropping out. he says, 
fie ami other students are trving to cre- 
ate a more supportive and inviting cam- 



alleviaie the "culture shock" many of 
them experience as first-time university 
students from the neighboring /wrim. 

l ast September, they fought the uni- 
versity to dedicate a park and mural in 
honor of Cesar Chavez, the deceased 
founder of the United Harm Workers 
Movement. "We were looking for some 
thing that would slightly iliange the 
landscape and make it more open to the 
comimuutv." saw Km/. I he university 



*l’ve seen a 
resurgence of 
students getting 
heavily involved, 
but they still feel 
they are not 
getting their 
issues heard.* 

— Ramonita Santiago Golojuch. 
assistant dean for academic affairs, 
Rutgers’ Douglass Ccllegc 



consented to an indoor mural, blit Kaza 
students are slil! trying to negotiate their 
original request. 

Although the population of Hispanic 
students m higher education has 
increased, students don't believe that the 
faculty and program's adequately mirror 
those figures. (Only 2 percent of lull- 
time faculty are Hispanic.) 

Fighting for more f.u ulty diversity is 
an old issue at the University of Illinois 
at Chicago, where students have been 
lobbying tor ore than Half a decade to 
increase Hispanic staff, last fall, 
Hispamcs represented 22 percent of the 
incoming cl...>, vet there was onlv one 
part-time Hispanic administrator on 
board.’! he cry has been taken up hv stu- 
dents at Williams College, Princeton 
University, and Stanford University, 
where hunger strikes were staged m sup- 
port of more Hispanic administrative 
staff' and programs. 

1 fespirc the signs ot grow mg empow- 
erment among Hispanic students, some 
argue that then methods aren’t working. 
"Almost the same story could have been 
written five years ago. Hie strategies have 
not been working,” complains Alev Dias, 
a Harvard student who took a war off to 
work tor the National Hispann Institute. 

Having worked with vanous student 
organizations around the lOimtry. Dias is 
also leery that students’ concerns are iso- 
lated from their communities. 

R. momta Santiago Coio|iuh. 
Rutgers' assistant dean for academic 
affairs at Douglass College, also believes 
that students have been less successful in 
achieving their goals. She compares the 
tunes to the 'Mis, yet describes students 
as less sophisticated and less politically 
astute today than they were then. She 
adds, "I’ve seen a resurgence of students 
getting heavily involved, blit they still 
feel they are not getting their issues 
heard" 

Despite these concerns, Hispanic stu- 
dents are watching, listening, and orga- 
nizing. The next few months and years 
will reveal whether or not their political 
muscle is strong enough to meet the 





CAMPUS LIFE 




Combating Racial 
Harassment 

by Jam Rivera 




University of California-Berkeley law school student Charles Moore and 
Dean Herma Hill Kay attended a rally last spring protesting campus racism. 



Race." 
At t lu 



O n Aug. 2H, the 

Rev. Martin Luther 
King. Jr.. spoke of 1m dream 
that one day "the sons of for- 
mer slaves and the tons of for- 
mer slave owners will be able 
to sit down together at the 
table of brotherhood." 

Yet walk onto a typical col- 
lege ..impels, and see toi your- 
self how far we've come, from 
the cafeteria to dormitories to 
student centers, students tend 
to xclf-segrcg.itc In rase and 
ethnicity, and the intensifying 
criticism of affirmative action 
Iras opened tile door for white 
students to speak out about 
“spiii. d treatment for minori- 
ties” and “reverse disctiimna- 
non " 

(oven this climate, it’s not 
sut prising that researchers 
report racial tensions running 
high on many umvetsity cam- 
puses. Ai voiding to Huvv.ud J. 

Ehrlich. director of the 
Prejudice Institute at the 
denier for the Applied Study 
ol r.tlinovioleine at low son State 
University in Maryland, about 25 per- 
cent of all minority college students c.m 
expect to become the victim of' racial 
attjeks at least once each academic year. 
(In that same time frame, about 10 per- 
cent of white college students are the 
targets of racial harassment.) 



“It is hard to i onceive of things 
going too much higher without major 
campus-wide' conflict occurring." 
Ehrlich says, 

The most common hums of cth 
noviolencc are those of verbal aggros 
Mini— name calling, insults, attempts at 
intimidation, threats, and hate mail as 



was the ease earlier this year at 
UC’-Uerkeley when more than 
2d minority law students 
received leaders m their mail- 
boxes containing racial slurs and 
anti-alfirm.mve actum slogans. 

Property damage and physical 
assaults occur less frequently, 
says Lhrlieh. but on some cam- 
puses as many as 5 percent of 
the incidents include physical 
attacks These incidents occur 
all over the sountrv and it all 
types of institutions, from I\y 
League schools to public col- 
leges. Just a few of the disturb- 
ing incidents noted by the 
Prejudice Institute include: 

• At die University of New 
Mexico, about loo bumper 
stickers were pasted up that 
read “Earth's Most Endan- 
Spec it ■>: the White 

University of 
Michigan, five pages of racist 
poems and jokes were sent 
to about 30 bulletin boards 
on the Internet. 

At the University of California-San 
Diego, a mural deputing Cesar 
Chavez. Malcolm X. and others, out- 
side a campus calc, was spray -painted 
with swastikas and anti-gay messages. 
At the University of Maryland, 
Baltimore County, two Airis an- 
Anieric.m women were harassed by 




four white men living above them in a 
campus apartment. Human excrement 
was placed in the heating unit of rhe 
women's apartment, causing them to 
go without heat to* - several weeks. 
They also received threatening phone 
calls and found raw meat tacked to 
their dot it 

• At Brown University during one 
semester, there were l 1 ^ attacks on 22 
students In live of the assaults, robbers 
was involved, hut the remaining 14 
assaults were unprovoked attacks on 
white and Asian students by Black- 
teenagers believed to be from oh cam- 
pus. 

• At l.astern Mulligan University a 
homemade bomb was thrown into a 
group ofBl.uk student t from a doruu- 
tors window. The bomb dul not 
explode. 

• At the University of Honda, six Bl.uk 
temale students were i based and 
threatened with a pipe and sticks bs 
»i\ wlnies. 

One ot the most publicized incidents 
incurred .it the Uimersits of \1i"- 
acliusetis-Auiherst, where an African 
American jesideiicc hall adviser ssas 
punched out bs a ssbue teen after the 
adviser asked him to leave the common 
room because lie ssas drinking beer. I he 
while teen then returned to scrawl rati.il 
slurs .uni smear trees on the advisers 
door, I lie occurrence sparked retaliatory 
incidents bs Bl.uk students and continu- 
ous rau.il turmoil foi inouihs. 

After analvsis of some of the more 
violent racial incidents' at U-Mass. the 
director of the Office of Human 
k elations, l Irani Ingle, discos ered that in 
the majority o! cases. U-Mass students 
were not the perpetrator Instead, it was 
mostly the work of visitors In-m sur- 
rnundiiig toss ns. 

Th is has led Ingle and others to 
direct diversity-education progtams not 
onlv tor incomim; first-year students but 
also in surrounding high schools, where, 
lie thinks cultural, r.mal. and ethnic dif- 
ferences and similarities ought to be chs- 
i ussed with emphasis on issues ot 
respect and disrespect 



"We certainly need better transition 
programs on the campus where wt* 
explain these issues to students.’' Ingle 
says. '“but if we only do them here, they 
are really remedial in nature. It lakes 
people a while to tune into these issues, 
and starting when people arc 17 or 1M is 
too late." 

Kcw.ircb result', from both b.hrlich 
and Ingle indicate that most perpetrators 
art* white males acting in small groups, 
and that members of fraternities and ath- 
letic teams appear to be overrepres. ted 
among known perpetrators. 

“Part of the issue." Ingle say. "is that 
we don t label the problem. 1 am uu re.is- 
uigly brought to think that we need to 
do some education of our male students 
because we 'till have thn oils version ot 
boys will be boys.’ " 

About five years ago. Ingle explains, 
U-Mass underwent serious budget cuts, 
as did mam. state universities. and come 
c|uei\tlv lost all ot its educational pro 
grams surrounding social gistics I'siK-s 
racism, sexism. anti-semitlsm. homopho- 
bia for both students and employees. 

"It is ilejr to me that stopping edu- 
cational programs lia> had a negative 
impact on the campus." Ingle says. "No 
two u.ivv about it" 

Acknowledgment of tile problem by 
college administrators is step one. fol- 
lowed by an implementation of educa- 
tional programs geared toward teaching 
respec t and tolerance, hhrlich writes that 
comprehensive research through the 
years clearly indicates that colleges can 
hate a compelling effect on rhe attitudes 
and values of students. 

And Ingle cn<*s the dramatic decrease 
in reported sexual harassment it U-Mass 
after the implementation of ediu.inon.il 
programs as an example of what can 
work The number of reported incidents 
dropped from 25 pen rut m I hS.i to X 
percent in I'fJS 

"You can have an impact on an issue 
that is affecting the campus." save Ingle. 

While hhrln h’s research at the 
Prejudice Institute shows a fair number 
of universities like U-Mass conducting 
studies and addressing the problem, many 



prefer to ignore racial tensions and pre- 
tend all is well, 

In this rime of political correctness, 
American university administrators have 
seized the buzz phrase "cultural diversi- 
ty" and proudly outline minority 
recruitment and retention programs but 
might be reluctant to deal ssith campus 
etlmoviolence 

"I just returned from an annual con- 
ference {on campus racism |." Hhrlich 
says, "and at least three university admin- 
istrators said. 'We are really interested in 
sour work, but we don't have any prob- 
lem on ouv campus.' I hear this all the 
tune, and I can't imagine a campus that 
doesn't have some underlying problems." 

Hhrlich and Ingle s.i\ that r.n ism on 
campus can remain hidden because up to 
‘to percent ot all incidents go unreport- 
ed At schools lacking a clear policy on 
such incidents, voung people might he 
c s en more unwilling to take action 

I n the meantime, students suffer. 
[.Iirln li's research shows tlut students 
who are victimized for reasons ofpreiu- 
Jue have greater tt.iuma ti m people 
who experience the same act without 
,m\ racist oi sexist osertones. 

He sa\s student victims of racial 
ut.icks haw dittn lilt's later, becoming 
angry, nervous, anxious that it might 
happen again or that tlmy might get into 
trouble m some wav They become with- 
drawn. have difficulty concentrating, eat- 
ing, and sleeping, and might eventually 
begin to miss classes. Most attempt to 
avoid the site of the incident, which can 
be extremely detnineiit.il. 

"If a student who is victimized in the 
library is afraid of going to the library, it 
becomes ,m extraordinary disadvantage," 
b.hrlich says. 

And m a closed community, such as a 
college campus, sass Khrlu li. the number 
of co-victims rises. 

He adds, "it a Latino student is vic- 
timized on Monday, by Fridav half of the 
latino students cm campus will know 
about it. It's kind ot like your neighbor 
being robbed. You worry whether that it 
is going to happen to vou. So in a sense, 
all ot them become victims." HO 





TRATEGIES 




Surviving the First Year 

of College 

by Miriam Kmn 




New students are offered tutoring and counseling at New jersey Institute of Technology's Learning Center. 



'T 

I h it first year of riiHi^r ,iw,i\ 
from home, friends. and familiar 
surroundings can be a setsinu shock to 
any first-year student, but it i.ui seem 
like an earthquake for minorities, many 
of whom are the first m their tanniies to 
attend i ollvgc. 

Removed from the people who love 
them, alienated from a campus culture 
that might seem foreign .rid threatening. 
I anno am! other minority students 
oftentimes struggle to find a comfortable 
incite. If minorities don't disemer that 
sense tit belonging, and many don't, they 
are in danger of falling through the 
cracks, dropping or flunking out. 



Hut main colleges, aware of the ho- 
ards that the first year presents, have set 
up programs to smooth the shock of 
starting college. File trick is to get 
Hispanic students and their parents to 
take advantage of whit's available early 
op before trouble occurs. 

Once on campus, minority students 
are confronted with all the standard first- 
year issues, and then some. They might 
be overwhelmed by the academic com- 
petition, for example, since many have 
graduated from urban high schools 
where a B average was lauded. 

Sheridan Quariess, director of’ the 
University Learning ('enter at the New 



Jersey Institute of Technology (NJ1T), 
finds even top-notch minority students 
are unprepared for the study-load in col- 
lege, "The work is more difficult." she 
warns, “but not that much. Its the vol- 
ume that staggers them. They find them- 
selves going from one or two hours of 
homework each night to .TH hours a 
week, and that blows them away." 

Accustomed to enjoying a social life 
and holding down part-time jobs, many 
students can’t adapt to a study routine 
tliar Micks up their time like a black hole. 
Because of that, Quarless says, time man- 
agement is among the most important 
skills that students need to develop. At 





“A lot of Hispanic 
students come from 
rural areas. 
Being away 
from home is a 
shock. * 

— Nancy McCray, Ph.D., direct!)!', 
Student Support Services, 
University of North Texas 



NJIT’s Learning Center, besides provid- 
ing tutorial help, counselors work with 
students on scheduling time to study and 
prepare for exams, analyzing a student’s 
Jay hour-by-hour to see if he or she is 
using free time productively. 

Minorities — like other students — can 
also fall into a pattern of too much 
socializing or extracurricular activities at 
the expense of schoolwork. says l’enn 
State’s Jesus Colon, a counselor at the 
university’s Multicultural Resource 
Center, "It’s not fun for them to do 
nothing but study, so minority students, 
as well as the great majority of jl] first- 
year students, can fall into a pattern of 
procrastination and partying. Once they 
fall behind, they become discouraged 
and feel they’ll never catch up. so thee 
drop out. The solution is to establish a 
realistic study schedule — and stick to it " 

Almost all the students Colon sees 
worked in high school, and it’s haul for 
them to understand that in college they 
will not have the time for a job. for stu 
dents who are short ot money, that’s a 
significant blow. 

He has to convince students that col- 
lege is something they should pursue 
full-time. 

To ease the pressures to earn money. 
Colon urges students to arrange for suf 
fluent funds through grants or loans 
before they come to University Park. 
But the Puerto Rican students from 
Philadelphia and New York City who 
apply to his school, he says, are often dis- 
. ouiaged by their parents from taking 
out the loans. 

Few Puerto Rican parents can save 
money for college. Colon says, and they 
are so frightened of their children going 
into debt that they often dissuade them 
from going to school ai all. "(The kislsj 
learn from sehool that they are supposed 
to go to college, but their families say 
otherwise." 

In these t ases. Spanish-speaking 
counselors often make the difference. 
When mistrustful parents hear from a 
Span ish-speaking college employee that 

i i ... i _ .1 i. . i- 



become more comfortable. 

"Tliev want to hear it from someone 
in authority and in Spanish,” adds 
Colon. 

Summer transition programs that 
provide remediation work and a taste of 
campus life are another part of the safety’ 
net for minority first-year students. 

At the Georgia Institute of 
Technology, the Challenge program 
requires students to live in a Jorni and 
take classes from H a.m. to 3 p.m. in cal- 
culus. chemistry, computer science, and 
psychology in the summer before their 
first year. 

Not considered a remedial program. 
Challenge tries to give African- 
American. Hispanic, and Native 
American studi in-, who have been 
accepted to Georgia Tech a realistic look 
at what college life is all about, says 
Cedric Stallworth, process control man- 
ager of the Office of Minority Education 
Development. 

Besides cla.’ .’s, there arc rap sessions 
with staff and upperdass students m 
which students can learn tune-manage- 
ment strategies that will help them m 
the fall. 

NjIT also places an emphasis on 
mathematics in us summer preparatory 
program for Edm annual Opportunity 
Program (EOP) students because, says 
Qu.irless. "We find math is crucial, and 
that’s where (minority snidents| have 
trouble.” (LOP students are admitted 
with lowcr-than- average SAT scores.) 

In addition to dialing with a crush- 
ing academic workload. Latino college 
students, many of whom are the first in 
their families to attend college, might 
fair loneliness and dislocation in an 
overwhelmingly white environment. 
They might also encounter overt or sub- 
tle r.h ism and prejudice from peers and 
faculty. 

Like many first-year students, they are 
homesick, not just for mama, papa, and 
old friends but for homemade burritos 
or rice and black beans oi for salsa 
music. They miss the grandparents and 



might feel out of sorts on a campus 
where few people look like they do. 

In Texas at the predominantly white 
University of North Texas, Hispamcs, 
who number only about 4 percent of the 
student body might sutler tremendous 
culture shock. “They might be m classes 
where they are the only Hispanic stu- 
dent," says Nancy McC ’ruv. I J h.])., direc- 
tor of Student Support Services, who 
provides .ie. identic support, study skills 
assistance, ami financial-aid information 
to students at risk ol' dropping out. ”A 
lot of Hispanic students route from rural 
areas. Being aw, is from home is a shock. 

To provide a sate haven. North Texas 
is building a multicultural student center. 
"It’s important to retain pride in one's 
culture ami find people who dure inter- 
ests." MeClray believes. “1 encourage stu- 
dents to find mentors and other students 
with whom they leel a sense of identity" 

fcven in a state like New Mexico, 
with its large Latino population, home- 
sickness is a problem. 

"About I no first -year students leave 
in the first week alone," savs Louis 
Sarabia, bit. IX. director of Clhicano 
Programs at New Mcvno State 
University. 

For students who have come from 
rural towns where almost evervoue is 
Latino, the 1 S.omi-studem Las Urines 
campus (eels like Metropolis. For the first 
time, they aie in the minority and no 
one knows who thev are The v are on a 
large, aiionvinous ijinpus. thev have no 
shores to do. and they don't have part- 
time jobs There arc all those empty 
hours to till up. 

“They figure that everyone in college 
is just like them.'' Sarabia says, “and that 
they can get bv in the same way they got 
by m high school " 

Latino parenting styles uii prove 
detrimental as well, jciordmg to Sarahia. 
Unlike other parents, who pack their 
kids' sturt in boxes and re-dec orate then 
rooms me week after they leave for col- 
lege. Latino parents make it clear that 
their children are always welcome back. 
The warm, supportive family network 
can act as a magnet to pull the youngster 



back in at the first hint of trouble, says 
Sarabia. 

“ I here's nothing to be ashamed of if 
you fail," is the prevailing attitude, 
Sarabia says, so Hispanic students are not 
mortified at the thought of giving up 
and going home. 

Since Latino parents also treat their 
kids as adults responsible for making 
their own decisions earlier chan do white 
parents, there are no arguments and 
recriminations if their sons and daugh- 
ters decide to drop out. Sarabia adds, 
Latino children are often advised to 
avoid troublesome situations, to walk 
away rather than struggle to adjust. Later, 
when thev run into problems m college, 
it seems appropriate to them to stop 
going to class rather than complain or 
ask for help. 

One way to keep the family at bay is 
to keep m touch by phone and avoid 
going home every weekend. Colon 
advises. It’s not only expensive and dis- 
tracting, but it prevents students from 
benefitting from the total college experi- 
ence. He pushes students to become 
involved in non-Hispanic as well as 
1 lispanie groups. 

Sarabia also urges students to hook 
up vv ith a support network that can help 
them get involved in college life in a 
positive wav. Schools should use 
Hispanic student and school organiza- 
tions, he advises, where older students 
can guide first-year students through the 
i ollcgc maze. 

F 'here, he says, “thev look out for 
each other, and they meet other people 
and also find out that the other kids are 
just as scared." 

(Counselors and upperciass students 
help new students keep on top of their 
work so rh.it they don't become over- 
whelmed and depressed- They introduce 
them to other first-year students and to 
teachers and get them involved in com- 
munity service. 

The important thing is to make con- 
nections. to break through the sense of 
isolation that all beginning students, 
especially minorities, feel in that first 
semester or two away from home. HO 



“About 100 
first-year students 
leave in the first 
week alone.” 

— Louis Sarabia, Ph.D., director, 
Chicano Programs. 

New Mexico State University. 
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Still Separate and Unequal 

by Jeff Simmons 



lion Ainein.in colleges and 
universities open their doors 
this, month, students might not notice- 
nr even acknowledge --J disturbing 
trend that lias festered for decides; the.se 
ivy-t overed gates aren't open to every- 
one. 

More than lour decades after the 
!am.inurk liri'tm r the (h\nJ i'f Hit in at ton 
ds\ iMon. state higher-education systems 
across the United States, and particularly 
in the South, comnuie to inaiiuam “sep- 
arate and uiieijual" e\istemes lor white 
ansi non white students, according ro .1 
resent report. 

The report examines institutions in 
12 states and sheds a ssTutminng light on 
a dual system — one that has -.lint ami 
seemingly locked the doors of opportu- 
mty to legiuiis nl Uispaim and African 
Aniens an students. 

Entitled ‘'Kedi'simng the American 
Promise." the report slums .1 pattern of 
severely limited opportunities for 
Hispanic students across nearly every 
aspect of higher esiucat 1011 . 

The trend i-. borne out in stub s'vi 
deuce as hugely disparate graduation 
rates, a lack ot diversity among faculty, 
unwell uming school climates for 
minorities, and plummeting levels of 
fiimonnes m graduate ntd postgraduate 
cou rses. 

The study gtoup. which held four 
hearings and solidus ted its examination 
sner IS months, explored higher-eiluca- 
tion systems 111 12 of I’i states ill at at one 
time maintained segregates! si stems. 



Alabama, Honda. Ueorgia, kentmkv. 
Louisiana. Maryland. Mississippi. North 
Carolina. IVmisylvam.i. Tennessee, Texas, 
and Virginia. 

"One would have 
hoped that 40 years 
later we would have 
seen a difference in 
terms of the equality 
of education ... but 
that hasn’t come 
about." 

— Dolores Spikes, president. 
Southern University System 



The findings show that even today 
espial assess lor Hisp.imss is 1 11 st as un.it- 
tamanle as for African-American students 
anil has led to “withered hopes and wast- 
ed lives.’ 

lot ex.unple. m two states with sig- 



nificant Hispanic populations Honda 
and Te\a> — Hispanic students are severe- 
ly iiiuierrepresented 111 tour-year institu- 
tions. [n Texas. 32 percent of the state's 
17- to 21 -year-olds are Hispanic, but 
Hisp.mics comprise only 1 9 percent of 
the first-year full-time students at fnur- 
vear institutions. Similarly, in Honda. 15 
percent of residents m this age group are 
Hispanic, but Hispanic s only make up I I 
percent of the first-year full-time stu- 
dents m the four-year institutions. 

In Texas, bachelor's degree produc- 
tion for Hispamcs would have to triple 
m si7e to even equal the Hispanic pro- 
portion of the stare's population, and in 
Morula. a (>f> percent jump would be 
necessary. 

The study also found that among fac- 
ulty. the higher the rank, the lower the 
representation of Hispamcs. In Texas aiui 
Honda, for example, Hispanic faculty 
rcpreseir inoti ranges from n to 9 per- 
cent. the latter figure at community col- 
leges. Hispamcs account for only 2 per- 
cent of tenured full-time professors at 
the University- oflevas. 

And tlie atmosphere on campus was 
sometimes harsh for students of color. 
Ten pm cm of Hispanic students report- 
ed being threatened or insulted by other 
MUsis'iil' he's. til's ot tlis'ir ethnic back- 
ground, Id percent of 1 lispams students 
heard l.icuiiv nuke inappropriate 
remarks about minority students, and 16 
percent of Hispanic students felt exclud- 
ed from school activities because of their 
ethnicity. iSee related story, page 9.) 
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"There are occasional acts of pure 
racism and discrimination, but the more 
common situation is simply a lack ot 
knowledge and understanding of how 
best to bring these students successfully 
through the educational program." says 
Michael I imp.ine, vice president and 
senior scholar with the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching m Spi mg Lake. N.J. “Many 
universities have not learned ro develop 
programs that would adequately take 
care of the needs of minority students 
when they arrive on a campus, which is 
a pretts unfamiliar and alien place to 
them. 

Though the report focused on the 
South, education experts say they fear 
that the snipe of the piuhlem isn't hunt- 
ed to the test area, and rhat any broader 
review would support the notion that 
opportunity is "restricted, limited, frag- 
mented. and uneven." 

Frank Bonilla, director of the Inter- 
Universitv Project for Latino Research at 
Hunter College in New York City, says 
that "Latinos seem to be a little bit above 
or doing slightly better (than African- 
Americans). bur nor by very ninth at all. 
The situation is not unproved.’ 

A blue-ribbon panel comprised of 
some of the nation's top educators and 
academics prepared tile report for the 
Southern Hducation Foundation, an 
Atl.mta-h.ised group focused on improv- 
ing access to higher-education systems 
for minorities. 

As Robert Knmley, diretun of the 
projet t that produced the report, savs. 
"The illusory progress of the past four 
decades must be replaced by an unyield 
ing commitment to take on the sacred 
cows ,md change the status quo." 

The report was released tv) mark the 
41st anniversary of' the landmark ! l f54 
U.S. Supreme Court decision in the 
liro uti r Run/ of /h/w, trier of 7<y ukii case 
The ruling was expected to dismantle 
previous egregious behavior that blocked 
minorities from equal educational 
opportunities. 

The committee found that most of 
the efforts after Itrown were focused on 



K-12 and that little reform was enacted 
in higher-education institutions. 

It was hoped that a more recent deci- 
sion, the 1W2 U.S, Supreme Courts 
f '.S. n i\mliic ruling, which found that 
Mississippi failed to appropriately deseg- 
regate it> public higher-education sys- 
tem, would provide a springboard for 
attacking the problem at the collegiate 
level. 

Yet. few colleges have since seized the 
momentum to lew! cite playing field 
w hen it comes ro access, enrollment, and 
faculty hires. 

" limliic was the first time that the 
Supreme Court lud spoken authorita- 
tively about desegregation in higher 
education.” says Timparu*. "Higher edu- 
cation is really very late m being held to 
the mark on these issues. So. if were still 
struggling with elementary and sec- 
ondary education after 41) years of con- 
stitutional requirements, we shouldn't 
expect that higher education is going to 
succeed m much less tlun a generation." 

Dolores Spikes, president of the 
Southern University System in Baton 
Rouge, La., notes that “One would have 
Imped that 4d wars later we would have 
seen a difference in terms of the equality 
of education ... but that hasn't come 
about I think it hasn’t come about 
because persons simply did the mini- 
mum they hail to do to satisfy the 
i ourt. " 

"The court 1 * can only go so far; there 
is a real limit to what the courts can do," 
adds K ron ley, who called the findings 
staggering. “The experiences that Blacks 
had oil white campuses were not so nur- 
turing, and for Hisp.inics too." 

The report found, for example, that 
educational opportunities for Hispamcs 
also were hunted by de facto segrega 
non, including the development of 
Hispanic Serv ing Institutions (HSIs). 

The study group noted that mam 
students can't gam access to higher-edti- 
s at ion institutions because of skyrocket- 
ing college costs and unfair admissions 
practices. Many Hispanic students are 
sabotaged as early as elementary school, 
where they are first tr.uked and labeled 




“Many universities 
have not learned to 
develop programs 
that would 
adequately take care 
of the needs of 
minority students 
when they arrive on 
a campus ...* 



— Michael Timpane, vice president and 
senior scholar, Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching 
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Percent of Minority Faculty by State and Type of Public Institution, 1991 
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Black 


Hispanic 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 


White 


12-Stale 

Average 


3 


1 


91 


58 


1 


31 


9 


2 


88 


Alabama 


3 


4 


92 


57.5 


.5 


26 


13 


1 


87 


Florida 


3 


2 


93 


64 


1 


29 


9 


5 


84 


Georgia 


3 


1 


91 


57 


1 


33 


10 


2 


87 


Kentucky 


2 


.4 


91 


24 


0 


63 


5 


.3 


92 


Louisiana 


3 


1 


89 


67 


2 


21 


20 


1 


76 


Maryland 


5 


1 


84 


58 


0 


35 


8 


1 


89 


Mississippi 


3 


1 


92 


65 


1 


19 


r 


.1 


89 


North Carolina 


3 


2 


92 


60 


1 


29 


9 


.3 


90 


Pennsylvania 


2 


1 


89 


56 


0 


95 


4 


1 


94 


Tennessee 


4 


1 


92 


48 


.3 


44 


10 


3 


89 


Texas 


2 


3 


89 


76 


2 


12 


6 


9 


84 


Virginia 


2 


1 


92 


66 


.2 


25 


7 


1 


91 



SOURCE: Michael Nettles, "Minority Representation Among Public Colleges and University Degree Recipients, Faculty and Administrators” 



advanced, average. and behind I li.it students have (locked to two-year cum- op its own plan and make equal access 

often puts them on a route heading muiutv colleges, and there has been "lit an institutional mission, the committee 

toward a dead-end curricula, and not tie effort” m many states to ensure artie- recommended. And community colleges 

into college-preparatory courses (which ulanon between the community colleges must become full partners in higher edu- 

can factor into their acceptance to mans .mJ four-year institutions. cation to elevate the ranks of students 

colleges). financial aid also h,is punch .1 niajoi timsfciimg from the twu-ye.ti uislilu- 

Another key obstacle is in equitable hurdle that many students cannot over- nous to four-year ones, 

financial support for schools serving a come. Federal aid that used to be a boon States also need to support HBCUs. 

large number of minorities, thus prevent- to low -income families isn't as available. they need to promote a commitment 

ing them from providing enough help to Financial aid has now been “more on- from the public and private sectors to 

disadvantaged students. Further financial ented toward the needs of middle- ami advance desegregation and. overall, they 

roadblocks arise because of dwindling upper-middle-ipcoinc students." must "invest in reform " 

federal and state aid available to low- The report provides a laundry list of Hut the reports creators warned that 

income ft m dies. solutions to solve the problem, indicating the burden of desegregation, should not 

"More minorities are m the pipeline how changes must be made at all levels fall solely or disproportionately on 

and more are m the potential college- of education. Solutions might begin bv HIM 'Us. 

going pool, hut proportionally, fewer requiring each state to create a coniprc- Says Kronley: “We will not solve the 

actually get through the college door" licmive long-term plan to treat K 12 problem by closing down Historically 

because ot the lack of access to federal districts and mstuutions of higher edtiea- Black < Colleges and simply increasing the 

aid, the committee w mie turn as one system. number of minorities at flagship 

Instead, greater numbers of Hispanic’ Each campus additionally must devel- schools." HO 
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CRACKING THE GLASS CEILING 



by Rene A. Redwood 



Ren4 A. Redwood is the executive director of the Glass Ceiling Commission 
created by Congress. 



T7 

our years ago, Congress created the Glass Gelling 
JL Commission .is part of the Civil Rights Act ot lfWI. 
Congress and the President wanted to know w hy thousands of 
qualified women and men of color failed to reach senior man- 
agement and decision making positions in Corporate America. 

The 2 1 -member presidential commission, including the 
Scvreuts of i.aboi, were asked to investigate the "glass ceiling” 
phenomenon, to locus greater public attention on these haul- 
ers. ami to recommend policies, practices, and procedures that 
could reduce or eliminate them. 

The commission gathered a wealth of statistical and anec- 
dotal information that presents j complex and disturbing, 
though hopeful, picture of Corporate America on the eve of 
the 21st century I he fact-finding report issued by the commis 
sum Iasi spring entitled "Good lor business: Making bull Use 
of the Nation's Human Capital” syiuhesi?es a great deal of that 
data, it moves the debate out of the ethical, moral, and social 
arenas and presents hard evidence that business, government, 
and social leaders can use to bring about t lunge. 

Significant barriers continue to impede the advancement of 
qualified women and minorities into senior management and 
decision-miking positions throughout the private sector. This 
exists despite the growing number of corporate leaders who 
rciogm.’e that diversity at the top i> a bottom-line issue essen- 
tial to business si.h i ess in the global nt irketplace. 

The barriers that the commission found stem from iiuiiv 
roots: outmoded business practices that fail to recruit, train, 
mentor, and promote widely and aggressively in an increasingly 
diverse workforce: government policies intending to enable 
equality ol access and sm eessful outcome that are not nr ian- 
not be implemented or fully enforced: and societal barriers tli.it 
perpetuate gender md racial stereotypes and limit educational 
opportunities and attainment. 

Reducing or eliminating these barriers ssili not he easy or 
accomplished quickiv. People of good will from all walks of life 
must be committed to championing diversity. High performing 
companies are making excellent progress m diversifying their 
management teams, They see benefits from these efforts 
through improved productivity and competitix cness m the 



marketplace. 

Before the com- 
mission sunsets in 
November, it xvill 
propose recommen- 
dations to the Presi- 
dent and Congress. It 
will practice the art of 
the possible. The 
commissions recom- 
mendations can pick 
up the pace of change 
and help all Amer- 
icans achieve their tull 
potential m the work- 
place. 

The commission intends that those whom it urges to make 
changes be able to accomplish them. The recommendations 
will help all people achieve success without handicapping the 
chances ot others: they' will be good for business and good for 
society at large; and they will not impose the often- unwarrant- 
ed costs ot regulatory burdens. 

We are at a real turning point m American history, poised 
to determine what kind o I society we are going to he in the 
next century. That future requires a new national paradigm, one 
designed to create a cohesive interdependent civil society in 
which inclusii n of all groups is assumed and where ethnic dif- 
ferences are viewed as strengths and valued for their contribu- 
tion to the common good. 

People ot all races and both gendeis are entering our work- 
force in ever-iiu reasmg numbers. I hey arc transforming the 
character nt our corporate structures. These changes are as 
inevitable as they ate benefki.il. 

When glass ceilings are forever shattered, tins nation will 
have succeeded in using us greatest asset — Us working peo- 
ple to their fullest potential And we as .1 nation will hjve 
come a long way toward achieving the lull promise of our 
society by making Us bounty equally available to all. HO 
/ i'p j.qi) «>/ [hi KfMil ,.lM 202- i 12- I.SVIU, an,/ .lit li'i njW! ft/tJV. ft/fi-tiUJ t". t 
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Getting Up to Date 

b\ /ik's /’into AIilVci 



On tin' "tin von oi 

iiinm Oil-, i oltiiii:!. wi oiK i .id 

tin 'Ohio reiem stories imcml 

• Kepuhlk .mi ctiort' c i » snerge 01 elimi- 
nate tlic L S ! Vj’.iMiiu'in <>f Idui.uioii have 
been thwaited 

fill - pi'Oposils to rllelgO eliminate tiic 
department wore part of the movement to 
reduce the role o! the federal government 
ami return power b.kk io the ■stilt es W Inle 
[lie move w i* h, nlal hv iti.no .i' .i lOsi-nn- 



inie. measure. during Imi. loot negotiations :!),'•- 
nnniiHT Ikopunliv.ni' m the Home and 
Senate could nut agree mi whether i*r put t< * 
eliminate the Jepar mietit. ircated in I'Cu 
utiilei (lie Carter Administration Some 
Home Kepuhlk at)' remain ulamaul in ill'. - !' 
ijue't tn ilivniautl;' the dep.otniem. Inn it 
seems uiilikelv l< >i the near future 

• In other news. die 2vnieniber Vk hire 
H hum Iimi.itiee on lduiatiou.il [ weth uee 
foi I lisp mu Ainei ii all’s. appointed he 
I’reiuleli! ( iintun l.iM vo.u. his begun its 
work on how to improve eiilK atmuaf npp.ii- 
Uiinties tin I lispaiit. siinieiit'. p.u in uiar'iv in 
federal education progianis Tile eonmtission 
•' expoi T * ■ • I to relea.v i npoit with its mul- 
ing' and poluy rev ominendatioiis In 
1 Ki embei. s.us Alfred Ik Kanure/. the i om 



mission'. eViUtive direim- 

I'he puhlis is invited to lonmbute to the 
pro|eit, wliuli has five restart h priorities 
Hispaim dropouts. Ilispinu ti-i- her- iml 
other emplovment in edm anon, Hi'patiii 
plopless toward voliint.irv national goals 
established hv the t linton Administration. 
,u i ess and harriers to higher education. Jlld 
si I tool fnt.uk c reform uni e.|int\ 

• I lie federal government has started 



rese m ii and d ita eolies non i'ti tile i|iies>uui 
of wlu (her I lisp mil' should he ■. oii'i.lt red i 
separate rare in the next ccri'ii* 

I lie federal goiemmem has heen lomul 
enng changing n- st.iiidard r.n ul am! ethnic 
i lassitu ations hes iii'e the data might no 
longer aieuratelv refleit the nation s diversity. 

Suin’ ihe L'S gn\ ei iiiiiem hasi.il- 

vgori/ed duia on its lesivlents as while. 
Ilispaiiis. Hla.k. Asian oi Ifkifk Mandei, oi 
^meri. an Indian oi Alaska native ('in remit. 
Ill- panics wlio are of I atm Alltel n. ill oi 
Spanish desienf are eotisidered an ethnic 
group and i.m be ot aiiv r.ue. 

Heating' have heen lOiui'isteJ. and tesi- 
mg lias .dreads hegim in garheiing data <’ii 
mu' and etiuuiit’. m a ' al lotv • >» " o ' r. • 
piep ue lor die i emus hi the \e u 1m h i 

■\ deusion on iiow vl.u a on Hisp.iiiivs will 
he gatherevf and how 1 lispann s will he v 1 issi 
*ied is not expected m til earls I >T. said a 
spokesperson toi rlie Oiine of M m igemerti 
and Budget, winch coordinate' the govern- 
ment s statistic al poll, i 

i lie'e si, i ti>i iv s are used hv gov ertiiiu’in 
agenues to provide entitlements and sel- 
asnies. ativl lo cv.mi.iu ellipli.i llleht illsvllllli 
nation aiul entorie a wide range of v ivil 
rights piogiaim. uu hiding tlic Voting Kights 
Aet. Mart rediMniting plans, w hool fesegre 
gation. the F-.nr Housing Ait. and minority 
business programs and other affirmative 

! j thin m i 1 1 ifni'v 

• A new histoiv vuiruulum guide that 
drew file from i ousel s itives tor being too 
‘‘pohtis.il!> correct" is being resieued hv all 
iiklepeudent panel appointed by the C.ouiuil 
lor H.imi l.iltu anon i < 'Ilf . 

“f licit task Will he lo lev lew ilk sian 



itar. Is. n> evaluate their m Itolarlv merit, hal- 
aike. and le.iuhiht. !or pravtnnuieis. and to 
recommend the tvpes of changes they agree 
should he iik orpoiaied nr revised editions ol 
the siandaids." sav s C h ristnpliei I ('loss, 
piesivlem of ( Ilf. a Washington. I > C -based, 
nonprofit organi/atinn that advocates tor an 
excellem liberal aits edm anon toi all Jill- 
dren 

Ilk' panel, which does m*t imlude ini 
I , itinos, is expeiled u* rvlea-v a leporl on Us 
woi Is m 1 1. tohei 

Ihe vontroversv started soon .it ter the 
ukase ol the tederallv lundeil .uirniilum 
guide, wliu h provided vohintarv standards on 
what edm.iTors should he tea, inn.: about 
I ’ 's hislorv in grades K Id 

C. nisei v lines balked at ilk eXi lllsiotl ol 
some famoiis white males d aditionallv given 
then due. like Ihonns \|v.i l ihson. m favor 
of a mole piominent role toi inmorities and 
women m the 2 ~ I pige Jo. nment edict the 
Nanon.il Standards for United States History 

Hi'toii.ui' wen i omimss’, oiled hv the 
Hep irimeui ol i iiu< i.ition and the National 
FiidoMinenv fl »r the Ihmiailities fNFFll to 
develop die standards loilnw me passage ol 
kioals diHNi. a program designed to ensure 
th H suivletits adv. liking to highe* gink’s will 
have kompcteikv in leitatn areas. 

• A proposal to create a national identi- 
fication system was not liuludod ill mi nu 

gl!t"!l h']|s l'vll'g ■. 1 1 * 1 s 1 1 . 1 . ■ 1 1 • i f 111 l I uu.;, I ss 

I he legislation that lias been mlrodiieed so 
!ai doe' nu hide a immhei of I’lemenis lo 
lOmrol imimgratnm. such as more Border 
I'atrol agrnis. a barrier along the Mexican 
binder iieai San Hiego. and lines tor foreign- 
er . w ho enter the i om itr. illegally HO 

‘H 
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A Time to Celebrate 



Milestones, like birthdays and anniversaries, are times of reflection for most people. At a 
publication, it’s no different. This month at the Hispanic Outlook, as we celebrate our fifth 
annix 'rsary, we look back on some recent achievements and look forward to announcing some 
improvements. This past year brought two notable successes. In April, for the first time, the 
Outlook offered a detailed .analysis on which schools were graduating the highest numbers of 
Hispanic students, Our special “The Best Colleges for Hispanics" issue drew lots of attention, 
including letters and telephone calls from administrators and faculty around the country inter- 
ested in the results. Next year, we hope to provide you with even more up-to-date statistics in 
this area. Also last spring, the Outlook was given an award for its coverage of one of the more 
hotly debated issues of recent times — affirmative action. At its annual convention, the National 
Association for Affirmative Action recognized the Outlook's efforts to shed light on this impor- 
tant topic. 

Looking ahead, we are pleased to announce that the Outlook will be published every other 
week starting this month. Within these 26 issues, the Outlook will bring you news, trend stones, 
features, and profiles as well a co.i muing focus on special themes, including Women in 
Education, K-i2, Science and Math, Community Colleges, Administration and Trustees, 
Hispanic Heritage, and Black History Month. To serve our readers even better, we have recent- 
ly added a listing of available scholarships, fellowships, and grants, and we have expanded our 
calendar of upcoming conferences and events. As always, if you have a newsworthy event on 
campus, send us an announcement in care of our People, Places, Publications department. 

We hope you enjoy this “Fifth Anniversary" issue, which explores the controversy surround- 
ing bilingual education, the impact on higher education that the Hispanic Association of 
Colleges and Universities (HACU) has made and is still making, the need for cultural awareness 
in the treatment of Hispanic mental health patients, and Hispanics who have “made it” in gov- 
ernment, business, and entertainment, providing positive role models. 






Amalia Duakti 
liditor 
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by Jennifer Kossak 



KlJjtentimcs in the pages of the Hispanic Outlook, we bemoan the dearth of Latinos in prominent positions in the 
academy and beyond, from the classroom to the boardroom. 

But clearly, as the Hispanic population swells , some Hispanics are riding a wave of success. The following pages 
offer a look at a few such leaders in the worlds of politics , business, and the arts who occupy seats of power. 

We didn't have room for everyone of note, but we believe this group is representative of the many Latinos and 
Latinas across the country who are shaping the role Hispanics wili play in the next cctttur)’. The common thread 
through of all these success stories is the value of old-fashioned hard work and determination. 



ALFREDO J. ESTRADA 
PUBLISHER 

As publisher and editor of English- 
language magazines aimed at the 
Hispanic market, Alfredo J. Estrada is one 
of the most influential Hispanic media 
figures in the country. 

Born sn Havana, Cuba, in 1 
entrepreneur Estrada has achieved his 
greatest success as publisher/editor of the 
Austin, Texas-based Hispanic magazine. 
Now in its seventh year in print, this 
monthly publication enjoys a healthy 
circulation of 750.000. 

Estrada is also the driving force 
behind Vista magazine. And adding to his 
venture* this fall will be the launching of 
a womens magazine aimed at Latinas. 

Estrada is proud of his success m 
becoming a positive voice for the 
Hispanic community. "The image of 
Hispanics in the media is often negative 
and stereotypical,” Estrada comments. 
"Hispanics are seen as drug dealers, ille- 
gal immigrants, and gang members. What 



we're trying to do is counteract that neg- 
ative image." 

The publisher, who strongly believes 
m the importance of positive role mod- 
els. focuses on debunking those stereo- 
types by depicting successful, real-life 
Hispanics iti his magazine. 

Estrada began his business after prac- 
ticing law for three years m New York 
City and Washington, D.C. He earned 
ins law degree from the University of 
lexas at Austin after graduating cum 
laude from Harvard. Estrada says he 
found the transition from law to publish- 
ing to be "two sides of the same coin." 
since his intent in both fields lias been 
making a positive impact on other peo 
pie s lives. 

NORMA V. CANTU 

EDUCATOR 

One of the top educators in the 
country, Assistant Secretary for C'lvii 
Rights Norma V. Cantu might jpilv he 
dubbed '"the equalizer." 



Working within the U.S. Department 
of Education. Cantu fights to ensure tha: 
federal funds are uol used to support dis- 
crimination in any 
form. Most recem- 
ly, the assistant sec- 
retary weighed in 
on the side of 
supporting 
embattled race- 
targeted scholar- 
ship programs. 

Cantti spoke 
out alter the Supreme Court let stand a 
lower courts decision that a scholarship 
program at the Lhnversicy of Martians 
exclusively for Afncan-Americar. stu- 
dents was unconstitutional. 

"In an age of fierce global economi* 
competition in which 89 percent of new 
jobs require some form of poscsecondar. 
education." Cantu wrote, "our nation, 
cannot afford to retreat from its commit- 
ment to maximize every srudi nfs poten- 
tial regardless of' national origin or race 
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It remains our job at t lit" I Jcpamnent of 
Education to work with colleges to pro- 
vide .lit- ess to education Using every 
.iv.iil.ihlc tool -including i.ice-t.irgered 
SC llol.irsllip-k wilt’ll IICCVssJI’V ... 

l ijntii horse 1 1 knows the value ot 

cdlli .lllOll. .|s |[ |j,0 {,,kt i| til!' I.nt-si u ket 
from .1 Miuiii lexas border city to die Iv\ 

I C.IlZUC 

In l‘<7 I. die iii .nhi.ucd with honors 
Iroin Brownsville High Si hool in lior 
ll.it IV v lex.is Iwo seal' Liter. s|u’ received 
her bachelor of science dig rtt tro 111 Bail 
Amti u in UmviTsitv. graduating Minima 
r uin Limit ami fourth in her class. Hy ago 
22. u; !'J77. slit h.ul earned a law do grot 
from Harvard. 

Hti work as an anorn.v has included 
L'l/tini'iwl r Kiiby, a successful challenge 
to school financing: (knurr v. the Shite 
Hi.'iinl 1 1 / /:Jn< iitnm of film Oh, a Vast tiled 
over (lit state's failure ro enforce and 
monitor tin- quality ot programs for stu- 
dents with Immtil English piofn Kin \ . 
and 1 .1 /.. d( . j' fii, It, tuh. Itltvl on htiult 
ot I a million Mexican- Amti leans n\u 
im\|iutahlc funding of statt universities, 
i I he I Id A( i ise ied to the develop 
mem of border region universities.! 

I’nor to receiving the unanimous 
confirmation by the U.S. Senate in May. 
I ,,, D. C until seised as itgion. il counsel 
lor the Me\ieaii- American legal 
Defense and !• dm u ioti.il I und 
t.MALDld ). 

ILEANA ROS-LEH I INLN 
congress vt OMAN 

A s i w o in a n and a 1 ai uia . 
Republican Congresswoman Ue.ni a 
Ros-l elitmen's pnlmc.il career has been 
char, u ten/ed bv "firsts." 

Ill l'IS2. slit K’l.une the first I atina 
eltiied to Honda's state legislature, serv- 
ing tour stars m the Honda House ot 
Representatives and three wars as a state 
senator. She also earned the distinction 
of being the first Hispanic uont.ui elect - 
cd to tile United States Congivss with 
llei victors- in a holly loiittsteel t'lS'l 
special election to till the vac.nu v left bv 
Claude IVppei s death. Her eleilion was 
timely flu- I 'too census reported that ft? 



percent of the congresswoman's district 
is I lispame. 

Kos-lehtmcn again broke new 
ground in the current session of 
Congress bv becoming the first 1 lispame 
woman to chair a subconmi ittee. In 
addition to her work as chairwoman of 
the Africa Subcommittee, the congress 
worn. in serves .is vu e chairwoman ot tin’ 
Western I lemisphc’e Subcommittee 

Her seat on the International 
Relations l "oiimutlec has been ot partn 
tilar signifieaiiee to her Uuh.in-AiiKTU.iii 
constituents. In her second term, the 
congresswoman was instrumental in rile 
approval of the Unban Democracy Act. 
Ibis measure was incorporated into tin 
1‘AJd defense atitlioi i/ation that prohibits 
siibsidiar.es lit U.S. i orporatnuis lnmi 
conducting trade with Cuba. 

Horn in Havana in !vn2. Kos- 
l.eht i mm left Cuba at age 7, fleeing 
Cominunist aggression In I'CJ, she 
earned an assm l.itc’s degree from 
Miami D.iJr Comtiumity College. She 
continued her studies at Florida 
International University, where she 
coiled • bi> helm s m I'f.i and a mas 
ters u* l‘iW7 She is currently a doctoral 
candidate in education at the University 
ol Miami 

An educator prior to entering poll 
tics. Ros- 1 ehtinen was a teacher and the 
loiilulet and .wlilimisiialni ol I .ofc i o 
Academe, a private elemental y school, As 
a state legislator, she supported measures 
promoting a tuition assistance program 
for Florida college students. And m 
Congress sin- has innimiicd iici eltoits 
on behalf of education-related legisla- 
tion. 

NELY GALAN 
T.V I'KOIH Ok 

At d I , (. uban-born Nely GuLin has 
the entertainment world at her feet. 1 ast 
September, (i.ilan teamed up with Fu\ 
lelevisiou io create and produce pro - 
gi.iimning tin the previously neglected 
second generation. English dominant 
I anno population. 

Gaian asserts that her company makes 
an eflort to hue Latinos so the programs 



will have a voice 
that is sincere. 
"I'm going u> be 
very caicful 
about the image 
we project." she 
s.iv s. adding tint 
when iioii- 
Falnuis attempt 
to portray Latinos, "there is no 
insight into the culture." 

In tlie past, slu- s ay s , I V tillages o' 

I hspanics were often an embarrassment. 
"You can’t coned images overnight, but 
vmi can show your own example and 
continue educating people." 

She states that minorities can at tune's 
be "militant" m explaining their situation 
due to 1 1 ustratioiis. " Ultimately, that 
doesn't work." she adds. "You have to 
work within the a stem." 

With success has come a stark real- 
ization: C.ilan ..Linus that she lias 
icceived the least support from other 
latinos. 

"I atmos have a hard time in facing 
the success of' other I atmos because as a 
gloup we have not succeeded. 
Commenting cm the envy of others, she 
notes. "They don't realize (hat every d.iv 
is a hoi rilile sti tiggle." 

She adds that doing what you love 
for money can be a trap "! would have 
done t Ins for no money " 

G a Ian's career began through a 
p’otest mule she wrote to Scrnitcru. 
Hie ailule earned her an internship at 
the magazine. 

" hiking that one ntioti changed mv 
life." GaLiii saw "1 he key to everything 
is taking action." 

Hv I N. she was hosting the I’HS series 
< .7 k-i A.-ii/s’ ii ( >m. Three ycais later. Gal, in 
landed the station managers job at New 
York City s WNJU. becoming the 
youngest person m tli.it position m the 
coinitrv. I’nor to taking on Gaian 
Enterprises, she was involved with 
Iropix. a production company she 
c i hounded 

What will her next production 
enlailr Cal.ii] says her next project is 
marriage and a family. 





XAVIER BECERRA 

CONGRESSMAN 

Simc ho was first elected to the U.S. 
Ho u*c of Representatives in 
California Congressman Xavier Becerra. 
TS. has established a reputation as a 
leader. 

In the past three years, the Democrat 
has played a key role 
in shaping the 
reaurliori/a(H»n of 
tlu* Elementary 
ami Seeomlary 
Education Act, 
which governs 
federal ediwa- 
tioii funds and 
programs. 

And Becerras tight against iittb.uks 
in federal funds lor struggling school dis- 
tricts lias not gone unnoticed In 
he received the Committee for 
Education Fundings "Outstanding Ness 
Member ot Congress" award lot Ins 
commitment m tins area. 

! lie following year, he was named 
"l egislator of the Year" by the California 
Association of Public Hospitals lor Im 
work on health-care reform. 

He has also taken a leading role m 
lonimlating policies on immigrant lights 
and immigration reform as a member of 
the Huusc judui.ii) Committee. A 
regional I Vmocratu whip. Becerra is a 
member of the Congressional Hispanic 
Caucus and the House Parliamentarian 

( Troup 




JULIA ALVAREZ 

WRITER 

In the past decade, educator and cele- 
brated fiction writer Julia Alvarez lias 
amassed an impressive almost tin 
w leldv — lesume. 

Sum' her voiles linn o| poetry enti- 
tled /h’lmu'mmu. was published in I’/M, 
Alvarez has turned out several wvll- 
reeeived novels ami joined tlu growing 
list of l anna writers to watch 

Alvarez writes what she knows, with 
her first novel, published in IWI. detail- 
ing the lives ot a Dominican family in 
New York City. Hotr tin C. ( m;a ( .iris /ji .</ 



Unit .•hii'iif.s offers an msiglitful look at 
the immigrant experience through t lit* 
lives of Maim and Papi Carcia and then 
four daughters. Carla, Sandra, Yolanda, 
and Soli.i. T he novel also transports the 
reader back to the girls’ childhoods ill 
the Dominican Republic, Alvarez V island 
homeland, which she left at age lit. 

With realism and warmth, Alvarez 
chronicles her characters* successes and 
failures in adapting to life m the United 
States. Tile novel was selected a Notable 
Book (1*W2) by the American Library 
Association and received the PPM Pen 
Oakland/ 'Josephine Miles Book Award. 

With a graduate degree in literature 
and writ mg ro her civdir. Alvarez lias 
been a teacher of poetry in areas as 
diverse as Washington. D.C., Kentucky 
California, and Illinois. Currently a resi- 
lient ot Vermont, she is an assist .mt pto- 
lessor at Middlelmry College. 

Again reaching back to lier native 
land. Alvarez last year published a volume 
of historical fiction entitled In tin I 'inn oi 

tin: [iuttrtth c» based upon tin- lives t -i| 
three revolutionary sisters during the 
brutal reign ot Dominican dictator 
Rafael Tnijtllo. A new volume of poetrv 
is to be published in the near future. 




ALFRED R. RAMIREZ 

EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 

As the Hlsp.um 
population booms 
while u lommues 
to lag in edtwa- 
tiunal jihieve- 
nient. Alfred R . 

Ramirez sits m 
the precarious 
position of head- 
ing up a commit- 
tee dedicated to boosting Hispanic suc- 
c Css 111 school. 

As executive director of the recently 
appointed White House Initiative on 
I*. si tli .it i o i ia 1 Excellence foi I lispann 
AiiUTte.ins. tlie TM-year-old L.os Angeles 
native strives to ehiinn.ite educational 
inequalities and disadvantages that 
i lispainc Americans face, while working 
to eradicate unintended barriers that 



might exclude i hspames from federal 
ediis ation puigiaiiis. 

The organization also seeks to 
increase the number of Hispanic educa- 
tors at every '“vol by the century's end - 
a fir reaching assignment. 

Being tapped lor this position is just 
one more in a long list of achievements 
for Ramirez. He earned Ins bachelor’s in 
political science' urban studies from 
Columbia College of Columbia 
University, and later lie became one of 
only 2 ri Americans to be named a 
National Urban Fellow. This distinction 
involved mentorship and completion of 
a masters degree in public administra- 
tion. 

Ramirez was laier named as special 
assistant to the President and associate 
director in the Office of Presidential 
Personnel, ssheie he du es ted national 
Hispanic recruitment and placement of 
presidential appointees. 

JIMMY SMITS 

At, 1 OR 

In !‘>Sn, actor jimmy Sniits became a 
household name and his dark gout! looks 
a familiar visage when he began his run 
as the dedicated .monies Vuloi Siliieules 
on televisions highly rated series L.A. 
l.nr 

l asr summer, the \ ear-old joined 
the casr of another c ritually .lcclanned 
television duina. \i 1*1) tiinc. is the dust 
settled from the now infamous David 
Caruso contract contlis t. l’lie show's rat- 
ings haw remained high, and Siiiu* ii.is 
been given nuitli of the credit. 

In his varied roles sin TV and in the 
movies. Sums has become the country's 
most visible ffisp.mu .utor, In th.it spot- 
light. he lias become a role model tor the 
llisp.mn coinnuinitv as he portrays 
latinos ni positive, professum.il situa- 
tions. 

The New York City native lias also 
foiged a personal life worths of ’emula- 
tion, earning his undergraduate degree at 
Brooklyn College til the ( its ol New 
York and later pursuing his master's from 
Cornell University in I 'M2. 

Sin it*, seems to have solidified his 
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siuivss with ho latest film. My 
/'iIum/j* Aii l.wulm, the say til .1 
Mexn. an-Amenc an family, m winch 
viitus saiJ lu‘ burned up the bm mti'i'H. 

FREDERICO PENA 

XrCRETARY OF TRANSPORTATION' 

( .ihtnet members often blend into 
the woodwork. hut 

9 L . S . S e e r e t a i v of 
1 r.nis|Mirl luon 

4 N, petbaps t!u' 

o'lintu s best 

P'. 'Ill U l ilt i).|s 

elticrjicd .is .1 
prescm v 

111-. In^li profile has «. t hik* fi mil 
bitting tile load during such ii.iIkui.i! 
emergencies as t lie e.inhvju.ike th.it 
nu ked \ortln idge. ( ahf 

I'll )l> K I 11 V . In i'i'l K , • till! 

investment m transportation n kv\ to 
iniuiii; Anieiu.i's economy aiul 
enabling I lu- k ■ S to he sin v essful global - 
K. Under Ins leadership, the department 

Is plUstiMl.' ill'' tel Ited goals of iOsiei nig 

safety. clfniciivV. and i n\ nomiieinal 
<[tiili*y rhuMighom tin- 1 1 aiispm tat :mi 
system, and mipiovin.' the lives ,n 
•\mernaiis hv tin teasing speed, votive 
ineiue ind safety m the transport ot 
people and height. lot example. the 
1)0 1 is now tiuu'iiii! on developing 
intelligent higliyy i\ ' md yelm le systems, 
high speevl r.iil. utvl new ele in i its 

Siiue |ommg the 1)0 1 |i) l‘)'1,C 
Pen. t helped laumii liie ( iinton 
Avlnnnkstr.it ion's mimtiu- to revittl e 
like US. airline mdiistix. and lie assisted 
m negotiating swetal maim inulersf anil- 
nips will) U S iomilielvlal aviation pan 

111 Is 

A "realist i ' !*ion,irv." IVha was pre- 
viously nu\or ot Demer. Coin., and a 
legislator tti that state I hiring Ins tenure 
as mayi from ]')NVf|. the i its saw 
i onstruetion ot Menvci International 
\upoit. a .its convention center, and 
the Issue ot' mote din; 00 million ui 
honds lor bridges, ro.uls. parks, aiu! 
llhlal'ies. 



One v>t six elitldren born to a Liredo, 
lex.is, cotton broker, Pena and his wife, 
world-class marathon runner and attor- 
ney 1 lien Hart Pena, live in Alexandria, 
Va.. yv ith then tyyn i hildren. 

GLORIA ESTEFAN 

SINGER/SONGWRITER 

Although she has secured her place as 
the top Hispanic pop singer in the US 
and as a ma|or international star. Ciluna 
I ,i|aldo Lslct.m ll.ls 
never forgotten her 

Vv 'Ots 

In v rossing 
ii\er ironi Span 
i s |i - 1 a ii 14 u a g e 
rev ordmg' to a 
mainstream audi- 
elu e. tile aw alit - 
winning singer, 
songwriter has yvnn lmlliotis ot tails over 

' ii rk ] ihr . ij ji._r n_*r i\ ^ 

As le.ivt singet lor the Miami Sound 
M ,u hine. h.stet.m popul.in/ed < a 

song w it!i .ot mtevf k>iis, driving salsa 
heal. 11ns singles universal appeal made 

il Aik liiM Ui MU IMnClMflf 

I aim. Black, and J.m« e i hat is mu mli.mc- 

I >l!slv 

And hei su.eess nisi keeps building 
with tlu 1 recently released / L'LI Mr, I It nil 
\h Kh v Mr. a lolleition ot Is pop and 
soul i lassies hei turntable hits Jut mg 
tier teen years- enjoying lots ol aniline. 

I sietan calls Mi I'un.i. her previous 
elfort. the “iihimc of mv I lisp. mu her 
Haile." lit Aujiust. I'JV-|. Ah in tin marked 
one year as the country s No. i I atm 
album .md became the thud Sp.mish- 
l.mguage album e\er to be certified plat 
mum. 

Mote than a heh>\ed entertainer. 
Estefau also bey atm* a symbol of hope 
Ine years ago yyhen she broke her back 
vx he’n tier tour bus stashed on a highway 
in Penney haina. Her almost miraculous 
remedy o id v brought tier more tame 
anj devotion. 

hotel, ink roail u> fame was much less 
uni i. ii I hik. and more tlic puoduvt vit 
hard yyork When she was a tovlJlet. 
1. stetan and her family tied bulel ( astro's 



Cuba. Growing up in the U.S.. she rook 
an interest m poetry and classical guitar, 
pursuits that became her escape as she 
took responsibility tor the care ot her 
sister ami . tiling father. 

Since WHS, her albums base marked 
one siiaess after another, with iViii/ifiiv 
f.i'ir, l At It /.iv<c. and C .'lit? lioth Mliy-v 
going doiihle-platnium. Of her next four 
albums, three svem platimtni and one 
yyeuc gold. Lstcfan lias racked up numer- 
ous vredits, including Billboard's Best 
New Pop Artist award. lop Pop 

Single* Artist. PJSti; and Smiiisyrtter of 
the Year ill.MI > ! l )S') 

MIREYA NAVARRO 

J(U UNA1.IST 

As the Miami bmean chief for the 
tiaiion's newspaper of record. Mtreya 
Navarro plavs a key role in detenmninp 
what riesss from South f U*nd.i ami 
I'liesto lOvc sv ill makv it into tomoi - 
loyy headlines. 

Nisarvo was namevl to run the 
bureau last October after five years as a 
.Yi ir Vi*i A’ 7 ‘nil r.» metropolitan repnrrer 
iiivUidinji two sears eoyefliij; the A11)S 
beat Prior to imume; the /;»i< \ shi‘ ss.is 
a u porler a I I hi S,m I'htniinr l: \iWiinri 
y* here she coyeied ylwetse beats lnetud- 
i iici county Ltoycrnmciit, fotviijn assign- 
ments, business, general issijininent, and 
spot iteyys, 

She repiirted from the l>upom PlaAt 
Hotel fire m Puerto Rico, the 
v inhv|i].ike in Mexivo, tlie fust national 
elections under tile Sandamstas in 
Nicaragua, and the Salvadoran peace 

talks. 

Navarro lias earned a number ot 
prestigious ayearils alotit: the yy.w includ- 
me wnitnnj; the Press Club ot San 
I rancisio award tor Best feature (I'iHd); 
the Associated Press News Exemtive of 
Calitornia award tor Best f eature (I'iKA) 
and Best Spot News (l 9 Sd); and the 
Sipna Pelt a Chi. Region 2 . Mark of 
Lxeellence Award for Best Senes (Pi 7 ‘i). 

Site recently returned to tier n.mve 
Piiviln Rico to file a risemiji story on 
the use o! drop related irinie tin the 
island. HO 
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The State of Hispanic 

Education 

by (ncs i’imu Alteon 



A snapshot kit l utmos m higher 
edmanon found impress)! e 
progress m i olieite enrollment and 
decrees f irm'd but also .1 st.iiigi rim;l> 
Inch mIiooI drop out rati itut is keeping 
m.iiiv Hispaims out ot the edm ational 
pipeline. 

Despite ipmis made b\ Hi'p.mu'., 
the\ rcm.im tile most likely ot all nunoT- 
Ui jjtoups to lc.iu- hijji u hool. .ik.s«>lil- 
■ t iei to .1 resent stink h\ the Amene.in 
lolilull oil loliu.lt Kill I AC ! I'. !' . 

I he report also Imwid tli.n Hispanii 
KniiK'ii m.ule enormous smiles 111 the 
numbers ot devices reieived trom the 
nations kolleites ami inmvrsiues aiul m 
loinii!^ f.u ulties aeross the countrv 

I he studs k.iptures the status ot 
1 .umns in edm ition.' lieetor (i.ii/.i. 
litres toi o|' \{ ;l V Olti. e ot Minorities ir. 
Higher bdue.it mm s.ivs ot the results of 
Ins ordain /at 1 on s / irh .-Imiu.i/ .Sr.irm 
/s.; , ii i'n iiiin'Ni'it.. in /aiiii.irieu 

“It -no us .1 ine.i-uie from u hieh to 

inline mu sui.mss 1 Hi I itiitos . nillliin 

to make pi ogress hut si ill have a lone; 
u,i\ to u T o to leak h pai il\ .nui the ■ eilm .1- 
t lull euals loi our k ninnmmn " 

I he In ir idling report siumum/es 
the most reient .nailable intoriiiation on 
high sihool completion rates, college 
p.irtu ipati.iii ami college enrollment 
luiikls. iluiiu" 1 mill 1 n it. ami iiemls in 
Inglui s sills ntii'i) elnplo\ im ut hi 1 .ik i 
.nul ethnuitx Mon of the data is hunt 
tin- L S Department of Klttc. ition. tin’ 
US lime an ol < etisiis (.mu in i'e/irt/.ftieu 



“Between 1990 and 
1993, Hispanics 
had the largest 
enrollment gains 
of all minority 
groups, showing a 
26.3 percent 
increase.* 

■—/Jth Annuof Status Report on 
Minoritiei in Higher Education, 
American Council on Education 



Rcpi'it.'. ami the National Center tor 
I dm.ii'on Statistics. 

1 he AC 7 IL report also reviewed 
employuiem treiiils at the nation's col- 
leges and universities. It tound tli.11 the 
number ot" Hisp.im full-time faculty 
increased by ne.irlv 5 * percent troin 
I UN 1 to l<J‘)|. with Hispanic women 
making the most progress. Din ing that 
time pel mil. Ilisp.inii Uuiik ii holding 

full-time faculty positions mereased by 
more tliaii Nil pereent. nearly double the 
late ot Hu lease Kit Hispailk men. 

Hut the percentages are deceiving: 
Hispanics still represent only 2.2 percent 
of all full time faculty 111 lusher educa- 
tion. up from Id) percent in 

li.irza sa\s the report should help 
mobilize the latino comtmin as .1 
whole to I, tuiii li a “lompiiheiisive agen 
da and campaign to improve eilueanon 
lor 1 annus" 

" We need a national pi.iu, li.irza 
sa\s. "f : oi the latino conumiii it v as a 
\i hole. \\i’ h.i\e made piomess m lolleiri' 
i .rollmeiit and graduation rates, but we 
kontimn io line a problem with the 
drop-out late ami in k- 12 . 

\X hiie Hispanics have slightly 
improied their high school eouipietion 
rates since I'D], they are just beginning 
to recover from a decline in the late 
luSits .nul e irh I'Dtl,. m hen completion 
rates ranged between 32 and 3 n percent. 

! I he data on high selmol completion 
rates mi hides students who earned either 
a im;ii si hiioi diploma or a high school 

9 ’ 
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Changes in Hispanic Enrollments, 1992 to 1993 

Men [ ) 3.2% 


j Women r ~ 


■ --1 3.9% 


Undergraduate j 


3.4% 


1 Graduate | 


j 5.4% 


v . ' ' — T~ " — ] 

1 Professional I ' ' " ' ' 1 


! 

! Independent Institutions | 


3.8% 


’ Public Institutions j _ 


] 3.5% 


Two-Year Institutions [ ! 2.2% 




Four- Year Institutions- 


5.4% 


| Total 1 


_j 3.6% 



I Source Notional Center for Education Statistics Enrollment in Higher Education Foil 1984 through Fall 
! i 993 Washington, D.C U S Department of Education, 1995 



Enrolled-in-College Participation Rates for 1 8- to 24-Yecr-Old 
High School Graduates by Race/ Ethnicity, 1990 to 1993 




! Source U S Department of Commerce Bureou of the Census School Enrollment-- Social and Economic 
! Characteristics of Students October 1 993 Current Population Reports. Series P-20, No 479 




IK the Insult m hni'l completion 

rate tor Hispanics lilt f>l percent. hut that 
compared poorly to whites, who h.ul .t 
completion rate i»t No percent. 

The report .ilso found that the 
Hispanic drop out rate m IUU.T was 2~ . 5 
percent, nearlv lour times the tale lor 
whites. Hispanics c'oinpiised 2 l l peiveiir 
o| all dropouts even though Hispanics 
u couiit lor hi iK about !2 percent ot the 
! < i to 21 \eai old popiu.itii >n 

(hil/a s.iv s dial die drop-out rate m 
tlie latino I Oiimitimtv o the “greatest 
leakage point in the education coutnui 
u in " and that Uongiess's iveent decision 
to stop funding the high school dropout 
prevention program will make matters 
worse 

Ku itdn Martme/ of the Hispune 
Association ot Colleges and Universities 
iHACl'i agrees. "W'e are deeph c on 
cemed about the pre collegiate diop-ont 
rat.>, s,i\ s Martme/ We think the 
jt 1 1 1 its sji | Administration and Uongress 
lie not helping us m tins leg.uvl" 

\ muoi t.ktoi ni tlie drop -out prob 
leni seenis to be the language bar tier 
I he stud) found tii.it tlie drop-out rate 
tor Hispanic \ whose lanulies spoke little 
or no Imglish at home was M percent 
computed with lust 14 percent tor 
I lisp, mu s who spoke h.ngiisii m liieir 

In uisehoids 

" l liese students ale moie disenlian - 
i lined thin then v ouiitei p.n is because 
then parents don't teel Welcome bv ihe 
sc liools. tlu it p ile ms don't liiideisiand 
tlu school svsuni. then patents can't 
help them with then homework, and 
tliev don't understand the e omnumupies 
die sc liools send them." li.u/.i s.ivs 

I lie lepoft' 1 1 ! i e i i ! 1 gs it I lie college 
level were mile i i mote optimistic. I lie 
number "I college age H:\pam. % jumped 
bv i pen ent between I'ffs.'s and 1 * 7* ' 3 
due to several factors, nu hiding "liighei 
ternlnv rates among Misp.iuics md 
uk 1 1 a si d i mi m gi nu m. at eording to the 
st ud v Ihtween l , »‘ ,n and i hspunus 

li id the largest eurollm-mt gams of .ill 
nniioritv k roups showing t 2o ' pen ent 
mi reuse 



lint r.iiliei than atii nding lour vetr 
colleges, a surge of Hivp.nms at two year 
institutions ,ti counted fni the largest 
enrollment gain 314 percent during 



this tune period 

At Hispanic -Serving Institutions 
dlSlsi the mntiber of derives conferred 
dec teased slight! . .1 the associates and 
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High School Completion Rate by Race/Ethnicity and Gender, 1993 
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Distribution of Full-Time Hispanic Faculty by Rank and Gender, 1991 
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doctoral lewis hut remained stable .it the 
masters level and increased at the first - 
professional level. 

While Hispanic enrollment at the 
undergraduate and graduate levels 
mereased by nearly 27 and 23 pereem 
tespectively between l‘J'Xi and 
Hispames represented unis 7.1 peuent 
ot all undergraduate students and 3.4 
pereem of all graduate students And an 
overwhelming majonti — Sf> pereem —of 
Hispanie students attend lower eost pub 
lie colleges md universities, the studs 
discovered 

Tlis’se ei iioilnieut ms leases translates! 
to jumps of between h 1 and 12 pereem 
m the four decree categories /associate's, 
bachelor's. mj'tcr's and fii't professional, 
hut still accounted for less than 4 pereem 
of all bachelors, master's, and first-pmtes 
smnal degrees in 1002. But Hispames 
experienced an ini rease of - ' 2 pereem m 
the number or doctorates earned tor 
1003. part ot a steads upward trend, ssdli 
growth of 34. 7 percent during the prs‘\'t 
ous in years, the report said. 

Interestingly. Hispanic women made 
the most gains: the itumhei ol isuhelurs 
degrees the\ earned from ION! to 1002 j 
more than doubled, and the number ■>(' j 
women earning first-professional degrees 
nearly tripled. 

I.atin.is accounied for much of the 
increase in doctorates conferred to ; 
Hispinies !n 1003 alone, the number of I 
doctoral degrees received b\ Hispanic 
women tumped 12 percent compared to 
2 '< percent for Hispanic men Although 
Hispanic men continued to earn shghtb 
more doctorates between 1 '»SA and 
1003, the number ot doctoral degrees 
awarded to Hispanic women increased .u 
a tastei rate than that ot Hispanic men. 
"Lamus continue to be better represent - 
eil in postsCiomiary edmation than their 
male counterparts." (ur/a notes. 1 I hat's 
good news because it breaks down the 
instils that 1 lisp atm s don’t promote sec - 
undars education Inr l annas. We base to 
celebrate that." 

Poi'toral degrees m all major fields 
except engineering recorded small 
iih re tsr.-s | he largest one-year percent- 



age gun - -21.5 per cm occurred m the 
hum. unties 1 lispanus earned tlu-ir fewest 
number of den torates tuw 3h m engi- 
neering 1 he most popular itegory was 



education, where I lispanus canted 211 
doctorates in I ’>'>3, followed chisels' bv 
the social sciences, with ls2 degrees 
awarded HO 
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Hispanic Colleges Unite 

by Gary M. Stem 



D 

ff V orn from th-/ cm!' ot r.ici'in and 
-1- segregation. Histm lcally IJI.u k 
Colleges .1 tut UmuiMiit's i.HlK.Us) 
seTVcd to eillli.lte IJ1.K ks 111 tin* L S. \V ilO 
were otherwise shut mu ot lusher cdu 
i.itiun , 

While the vestiges ol r.u imti might 
I u vc diminished. schools like How .ud 
University. T tsk Umver'ity, and Spellman 
College have thrived because they .ire 
almost exclusively attended by Ul.u ks 
,n id e.lli market themselves appropriately, 
appeal to wealthy aininnu ami obtain 
spei i.il federal funding. 

lint schools with lame almost Latino 
populations lacked similar clout and 
prestige. To remedy that situation, almost 
a decade ago. a group of I hsp.inn «\lm i 
lots lm ined an orgtm/anon to draw 
attention and funding to schools that 
cdm.ite large mmibets ol Ihspantis 

I he icstilt was the launching of the 
I lisp, mu <\ssoi i it ion ot Colleges ami 
Utmrrsiln s (HACL' based in San 
Antonin, an .ulvoi tcc oigatii/atinu that 
h is gross n over the wars ui its reach and 
stature 

i I At L 1 ■ s ti! ! v tills ili li .liislt It )| I Willi 

the resignation ol ptesulent i.iiulelin* 
Martinez. who leaves to form a think 
• nik A luuk Koslngue/. burner I I At Li 
sue president ol ads am emeiit hi' bee” 
named interim president.) 

I he "ig !ii!/.il!"ti stalled m 1 * JSf . 
with Jllst IS uistit Jlioils hid 

llisp.mu emollment. ot at least 25 pei 
i nil I 'libbed t lisp mu Serving 



* ... colleges and 
universities that 
serve large numbers 
of Hispanic students 
weren’t being served 
by other 

higher education 
organizations. " 

— Gloria Zamora, executive director 
for education programs, HACU 



Institutions (HSls). these schools now 
encompass 127 institutions ot higher 
learning. Of those schools. hO are four- 
seai institutions, and the rest are oim- 
mumts eolleges. 

In addition, HACU includes 45 asso- 
mte members that do not meet the 25 
pen etit minimum but do enroll sigmfi- 
i ant numbers of I fispames. 

For I atinos. HACU has become an 
important voice since over 50 percent ot 
Hispanic students in college attend HMs. 

Most of HAt.TJ's member colleges 
are concentrated m the eight states with 
large numbers ol Hispatncs — Texas. 
California, Ness York, Arizona. Honda, 
Illinois. Ness- Jersey, and Colorado — and 
Puerto lkun 

The Kev. John Moder, president of 
one HNI. St. Marv’s University in Sail 
Antonio, believes that HACU lives up to 
its slogan as the "voice of Hispanic edu- 
i Hum " "One uf HACU s key roles," he 
states, “is representing the Hispanic- 
Serving Institution to Congress and fed- 
eral agencies." 

HACUs goals include promoting the 
development ol solleges with laige 
Hispanic populations, improving access 
to member institutions hv Hispanic stu- 
dents. and serving as a liaison tor 
i lisp. uni i leges to help them meet the 
needs of business, industry, and govern- 
ment. 

Though it started small, today it has 
expanded ns influence and everts a 
strong presence in Washington, I It k 
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the 

tlJiiL.ition.il I’ohcv Institute nt the 
National Louncil of La "aza, saw chat 
M AC U "provides a tin us tor Hispames 
on higher education issues. I he\ pio- 
niote funding tor Hispanic Serving 
institutions. ThcLie the voice el higher 
education programs tot Hispanic s" 

"The mission ot our organization i' 

10 m. le.tse tile .k eess ot Hispanic stu 
dents to college We don't hues' ol uu\ 
other organization m the countrv dedi- 
cated 1 1 s sik ti .1 misstoii." mo (llmi.i 

/.amoi.i. 1 1 At L : s executive dncvtoi lot 
eJiii .moil programs 

HALL re] ’resents its mcuibci institu- 
tions in Washington. helps develop them, 
and .issists them in i. using tuinis and 
scholarships. Mci.tuse I I ALL : o .1 non 
profit organization. u e.miiot lobby offi- 
cial'. hut h does woik i loselv with the 
I { isp.mk' ( 'ongression.il e.Hk tis concern 
me ni.tnv eilne.ituin.il issues. 

"The whole organization was lotiiul 
esi bee .1 use the needs ot colleges .itid 
universities tli.it serve large ninnhers of 
Hispanic stmleuts weren’t being set veil 
'.'v other higher edtu ition orgam/a- 
iions " .iJds /.nmir.i. 

Indeed. I! ACL' lus proven th.it there 
is strength in numbers. In 1'i'C. tor the 
first time. HSU received federal doll.its .o 
p.irt of funding tradition.illv set .wide lor 
I HU ‘Us. 

As p.irt ot I nie III minting. $ I d mil 
lii'P w.is earmarked tor MSN W hile sin. ill 
i lunge in IkUw.is doll.trs. the funds 
m. n he.i i m it"! ioe iktlirongh tor 
i I As L ’ tiki tiie I ISls. "It relleets .i grow 
ing rev ogimion In Cotigress ,nid the 
I >ep.n t mein or I dm nmn th.it the 
I Tisp.mii sitklem population is growing 
and will pi. IV .1 Luge role." s.ivs Kk.trdo 
A Mattnuv. the executive director ot 

1 1 AS L- s W.is|niigton. Ml. oil;, e. w hk h 
(ought tor the funding. 

IV it E < t.ir/,i ( r.iiilua. chairwoman ot 
I lACl-'s Miisiiiess C'oumil .nut the 
M.ill.is based .<u a manager loi edlieatton 
il relations tin Southwestern Hell 
lelephone. notes th.it 1 1 ACCs strong 
ties io Washington ’'ensures its tuttire 
I hat s the hotiom line Without support 




in I >.( wo don’t have anything. 

HesiJes gaming ,u eess to Title 111 
funds, the UACU Washington otT’ke has 
been building bridges vvitli the 
Departments ot Commerce. Interior. 
Agriculture, Transportation, I abor. and 
bnergy Cabinet secretaries have agreed 
to work with MACU in areas ot student 
aim f.k ultv recruitment. program devel- 
opn ent.and grant eompetition. 

HALl.'\ internship ptogiam has 
been quite adept ar introducing students 
mteiested m government to Washington, 
D.C. Over d”!' Hispanic students, tiom 
1“ states and with grade point averages 
ibove d.ii. have undertaken internships 
m various eabmet otTiees. 

In addition, the org.mi/ itn >n provides 
many opportunities for its membei col- 
leges to meet uimualK at conferences 
and. s.ivs Model, "to discuss programs 
that work .aid those that don't woik." 

I he organization also lias been striv- 
ing to expand the pool of Hispanic stu 
dents who applv to colleges and directs 
students tvs tin.iiui.il aid. scholarships, 
grants, and loans. 

1 inough various progi.mts. MAC L 
lias prepared students ■ic.ulcmic.illy in 
lower grades and etieour.igod them to 
consider college as an alternative 

/.aniora eonsuiers the Hispanic 
Student Success Program dTSSPf limd- 
ed b\ the I’ew Charitable I rust and ford 
foundation, one ot H ALU's m,i|or sue 
eesses. 

1 ISM! w hu ll ended in targeted 

Hispanic student' it: elementary, middle, 
and high sc hools. ’Tile goal ol the pro- 
gram." she saw. "was keeping students m 
school and helping them to graduate" 

These students received academic 
enrichment: leadership clubs were estab- 
lished for middle m liool student', md 
high 'c liooi students i viewed academic 

tutming and SAT prep.ii ation High 

school simlents. most ot whom liad 
never set toot on a college quad, visited 
campuses (leer lAtinii students in time 
veai’s partkipiled in tin program m live 

slate's 

Youngsteis who tlionght college was 
out ot reach were now applying old 




being accepted to colleges, though no 
systematic studs ot the program's elTec- 
tiveness was ever conducted. 

High schools were iiitliieiiced by the 
program, incorporating us long-term 
intervention, stepped-up counseling, and 
SAT' preparation into their programs 

Zamora says she is putting the finish- 
ing touches on a new etlort in which 
Hispanic honor students will tutor other 
] lispanu s. 

(.i.irza fracclna considers this inter- 
vention program ettecliVe because “it 
stalls the students at a voting age to get 
involved m education. Hv the tune they 
get to college age. thev’ve been exposed 
to the idea of higher educat.oii. It's no 
longer toivigu.' " 

There is no question that HALL has 
achieved mam accomplishments, hut die 
challenge ol improving the educational 
achievements ot IHsp.mics remains 
daunting, for everv I .nun Hispanic stu 
dents who enter the public school sw- 
tvm.onlv "I i giaduate from college 

Some c i it k s >av that MAC L should 
create its ow n scholar hip fund. Rev. 
john Moder agrees that the most critical 
issue that HALL laces in the coming 
years is the "student fm.iiki.il aid situa- 
tion." Due to the current Longrcss's 
emphasis on reducing the budget, the 
future ot tin. me ul aid, mvess.irv for most 
Hispanic students, is being threatened 
HALL, he saw. must fight to "protect 
financial aid and trv to expand it 

Otheis, including Hanson ot La 
Raza. sjv that HALL should broaden its 
sc'i ipe to toctis on Hispanic students 
attending colleges with small Htspamc 
populations. 

'some also contend that HALL- 
needs to establish a higher piolile so the 
public thinks ot tin- oig.imz ion in die 
wav iliev clc> the L miul Negro Loilege 
bund. 

Llearlv. HALL lias made gie.it 
sindes m promoting MSN and serving as 
the m mi h sotm e loi them Hut as .iltir 
m Hive actnuis pioguiiis ik 1 being en>d 
cd. tlieii' is in even gie.iler nec’d tor 
H At L to to. io its attention and 
Iv* nine even nn»re voe.ll HO 
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Promoting Bilingualism 

h\ Roger Dcit: 




D 

I —* * crh.ips no otlu'! educ.i- 

I tion.il issue h.ivtiio .in 

1 ' i ip.i, i oil i' ,i' i'oii- 

trOM'IM.l] .1' hliuigll.il cdlKM 

non 

( In the mu* Mill- .in* .uko- 
i .iti'N u ho '.i\ n provides ,i 

net i'".n i. .tiheit expensive, 
imhion tor new nniiiipr.mts 
lo li'.it ii I . n^li'li \\ in if not 
tailing hi'liimi m thi’ii stuilii’v 
On tin 1 otiu-r li.nui ,uc detr.u- 
<oi' who .irgue til, n it' ,i w.i'ti’ 
ol UXp.Hlt llionix .mil lil.lt 
r.ither ill. in hemp .1 tr.mNition.il 
program, it pnniote> tin- use 
ol' Sp, mi'li in tlif i l.is'iooni 
n nl seprep.ites I .iuno 'tiuli’iits 

Sin pi ismplv enough. Robert Bavlev. 
hi) H, .ixM >t,i nt professor ol hunl- 
tiir.il hilinpn.il stn dies ,it tin- Uimersits 
ol Ii'\.i> .it S.m Antonio, iin.li i 't.niJ' the 
i- iiki.i'li uni ipiees th. n tiu' i in Ti n! 
hilingutl fil in' .it ion proiess i' mlu-ivnth 

II iw i'il mil i w i'tf o| ptiMii n-'otin i‘> 

Hr, in,-' n ;> . pi, > ,ii ..no inti > 

i him* .nut liii'UiuliT't.iiiiimp. li.i\ li'\ 'tip 
pO't'. hiliiipu.il film .ttioi is not re. ilk 
Miilngu.ii ,il ,iii. i.iliii'i. il in .inli-biimpu.ii 
Hf suggests ili.it biimpu.il nUn itiuu fills 
bii.ui'f it '1'i‘ks to I'liiiim.Uf thf iIiiIiI’n 
n.irixe tonoiif mi 1 1 \ i >i ol I npli-li Ilf 
',t\. wf tiffii people win* i .in port* »rm ,i( 
.1 Inpli li’Ki'l in both l.mpti ipf' in onlfi to 
:;t i'p tminf '.-lob il opportunities 

*o 'tuili riu- process ol how ilnldreii 
lo.irn .i 'i*i mill l.inpn.ipf. B, isles w is 
,i w 1 1 ilfii .in >h 7 .m>u I u'kl Initi.iti ii 



people should 
not have to lose a 
language skill, 
an asset, in order 
to fit in.** 

— Robert Bayley, Ph.D., 

ilajljtdnt proftaitlT", 

University of Texas at San Antonio 



Studies (ir.im from the L’.S. 

1 )ep.mment ol' [-.ducat ion 
Office of F.duc Jtion j] 
Research ,niil Improvement. 

I Ii in tuiulnip runs rhrnnph 
Oiiohii IS 1 ;. 1 * when .in addi- 
tion.il Sbi.Vadil grant from the 
Spituet IouikI.iiiod will 'iip- 
port continuing research 
throuph August of lh'Jn. 
Bayles iv worknip with S.indr.t 
Sell voter. IMi.l).. .it the Um- 
vi'iNit\ oi <. Ahlonii.i-Betkclev. 
who i' iliri'itinp if'iMt\|i ill 
S.m I r.inn'io. 

I hi'ii pioiii t will stndv 
Mexican-Ameru .in i lnidrt-n 
in pr.uli'N fotir. five. and ni\ m 
S.m Antonio .tnd the S.in Fr.nii imo Bay 
Area. They w til look .it wh.u role the 
lunik pi. iV' m whether ,i soimgster 
ii'i iiii' both l.inpu.ipi'N oi lo'i s ho oi lift 
Sp.iut'.li language .kill'. 

HO: W hat i' the difference between 

,oni JctllMMOM ol bl i I ll-'ll.ll I'.lill .limn 

.mil the one in practice"' 

Bayley: Most hilmpii.il education pro- 
grams .ittempt to steer students .iw.tv 
from Sp.mish, toward the exclusive twe of 
Fngiish in tlie i l.iNsrouin. Bv the time ,a 
stiiilent enters middle school. the tr.niN.i- 
tion to .1 new language is expected to he 
eomplete. lie torcilip bilingual students 
to .ib.iiulon Sp.misli in favor of Fngiish. 
the edue.itton system creates a situation 
in whnh tin students, who lie nm 
encouraged to spe.tk .tnd u-.id Spanish ,it 





holm*, must ri'-U'.irn Spanish later m 
their academic experience — with poor 
site' cess in all studies and .it greater 
expense It seems to make more sense to 
eoimmie to cmphasi/e both languages 
throughout the pn:n.iry ami secondary 
grades. 

HO: What you say seems so evident. 
Why the problem? 

Bayley: Bilingual cduiaooii is a lilile bu 
strange in the sop * that there are verv 
tew areas of cdiic ationai research m 
which there is as nmeh consensus in the 
liata. and yet. we !ia\e so little mtlucnic 
on public policy 

l heie’s a pretty clear consensus ui 
tlu* research tliat children 'e.ui ami learn 
■ Hole te. kills, in their stronger language. 
It's also fairly well established that it takes 
immigrant children about five or six 
vears to achieve the kind of academic 
language skills equal to their English 
speaking peers, even it they can get ion- 
wrs.itmn.il proficiency in a year or two. 

So. theie is no reason, tor example, to 
hold a i Inld b.u k trom learning math 01 
liistors because sou are at that time tore 
mg a child toward learning those subjei ts 
in I.ngli'ii. I li.it knowledge is readily 
tr.ni'tciahlc. n rhes learn it tn Spanish 
while they are on tlu* ollici hand also, as 
a matter of „ nurse. learimie Etmhsli 
HO: Win has bilingual education 
become stub a pnluic.il hot potato" 
Bayley: I here are people who. because 
thes were born a certain gender or a 
icitain etluik ba>. kgiound. liad adv.m 
tages im i numbeJ o! sears i I icy are los- 
ing those ads, images. People feel threat- 
ened 1 here is i lot ot fen lor es.ample. 
one [tears the i ommciit. "People should 
nt get paid more just because tliev are 
bilingii.il " Well ss by not- Von get paid 
moic it Son base some oihet skill! Bui 
the \ argue that it w giving Hispamcs an 
inil.iir advantage W li\ is it inil.ur? I itese 
people hid in unt.iir disasK.mtage tor a 
long time. A turn .inumd sronis fair 
enough 

flue gels ,n c iistotned to pnvihgcs 
and tends t>> think o! them as rights 

I hen. when tins are no longer there. 

..... i. . ... i. ......... i i . i, ... i. 
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just privileges. There is no right of a son 
ot a Harvard graduate to get into 
Harvard; that's a privilege. And a privi- 
lege should be taken assay 

l think tit South Texas sse kiioss — 
and even people who don't like the idea 
know that our future is very much tied 
to our relations to the south, to Mexico 
and l atm America, Even conservatives in 
out legion sin h as Cios. tieolgv W, Bush 
realize that bilingual education is impor- 
tant. that they live a different reality 
because tliev live in this region. 

HO: Are there pressures tiiat force a 
Sp.misii-spe.ikmg child to resist speaking 
m that language? 

Bayley: Yes. I think there are Peer pres- 
sure is pretty strong. You want to be like 
the other kids, and if they speak English, 
vou'rc not going to want to speak 
Spanish Another thing we re finding is 
that, as vou might guess, the better oft 
parts ol town are mostly English speak 
mg. even where integrated. English, 
therefore, becomes the language ot eco- 
nomic success .mil of social success. 

Children are fairly sensitive to what's 
going on aiomid them I hey perceive 
I Mgli'li as moil' desirable They ger mes- 
sages through the whole society that 
English is the prestige language and that 
Spanish is somehow m another not quite 
! s good 

HO: Do con tmd that the laimh lias an 
mthicuic on whether a student will lose 
Ins or her Spanish -language skills ui not? 
Bayley: Very much so Often. Spanish 
speaking parents eik outage children to 
speak m English only for fear that tliev 
will It. . e diffk ulty m.isteimg st otliei 
w isc Under those i ik uinstam es. these 
c hildren are limited to speaking Spanish 
oi i asion.ilK ys till then pr uidp uents Irk 
icglettabie. Ilovvevel. because delaying 
(lie introduction or Spanish until English 
is mastered is disastrous. 

! he home appears to be the key. I liw 
is teg.irdlcss ol | he i dm itlollal system 
that the student studies mulct. What the 
patents attitudes arc It's independent ot 
Millet measures It's putty pet slijsiv c 

I or example, among immigrant taint 
! is s s'! iauih hands m our arc-.i, lIuTC is a 



real dedication among families to tutor 
their children every day alter school, 
reading and writing in Spanish. They get 
materials from Mexico, books and work- 
books sem by relatives Ihey are deter- 
mined that their children are going to be 
literate in Spanish. T hey pm tremendous 
effort and disc. plme into tins. They 
themselves might not hive progressed 
beyond the equivalent ofjtmioi high 
school m Mexico, they are not highly 
educated, they are just ordinary people, 
vet thev have a tremendous dedication 
that their children not lose the language. 
Tliev know. I anguage leads to so much 
else. You do .ill suits ol tilings through 
reading. And of course, it is obvious that 
two languages arc better than one. 

HO: So we arc touching upon more 
than reading skills here' 

Bayley: Yes. We are talking nor just 
about decoding skills but about skills 
such as predicting and inferring all the 
sorts of thinking skills involved m read- 
ing arc not language spec the. Those skills 
can be developed in anv language. And 
then you add that to the t.ut -and vou 
see this very inmh m our legion that 
w c have a kind ot language clef ic it m the 
United States. 

We don’t have enough people, com- 
pared to many •ouniries. who really do 
have adequate mastery ol moie than one 
language I hr. is essential to lartvmg on 
tile tole ot the leading mtei national trail- 
ing country. So aside from the develop- 
mental advantages, there are clearly 
advantages for people later m life to aid 
their professional careers. Here m the 
L'tuted State, monohiigualisin is viewed 
is "not m il. bin this is mu the case 
throughout the wmld where people m 
otliet countries i tnnot midi rst.md .iuh 
.i state or ..flairs as being the norm. 

HO: Is this merely in issue of schools 
md businesses? 

Bayley: Not at all We see a pretemne 
expressed miong the I unilies in iin> .nea 
dm language is tied to people’s identity 
and unity and tliev don't want to lose 
that' I his is a culuir.il matter, and people 
should not have to lose a language skill, 
an asset, in order to rir in HO 

do 
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CULTURAL AWARENESS AND 
MENTAL HEALTH 



by Paul Michael Ramirez, Ph.l). 



Paul Michael Ramirez, Ph.D., is an associate professor in the doctoral program 
in clinical psychology at Long Island University in New York City. 



A rapidly expanding Hispanic population within 
the United States lias necessitated a growing 
sensitivity to cultural variables that are pertinent to the 
psychiatric diagnosis and treatment of this group. Many 
Hispanics who are relatively new immigrants to the 
U S. must t ope with multiple stressors involving pover- 
ty. isolation from their extended families, and perhaps a 
language barrier. liven those individuals who are sec- 
ond-generation Hispanics. and are able to speak 
English fluently. very often remain transfixed between 

two cultures. 

While more njsp.uu.es are pursuing higher educa- 
tion. the numbers remain proportionately lower than 
for their nou-l Iisp.mic counterparts. ! Iiese factors, 
combined with prejudicial impediments, have kept a 
disproportionately larger number of Hispanics within 
the lower socioeconomic strata. Thus, many of these 
individuals are subjected to stressors that might be 
unique to I lisp. urns and oiliei minorities, m addition 
to being subjected to those everyday life stressors com 
mon to in >n- 1 hspanu whites. A leelnig ol helplessness 
and demoralization might ensue that might challenge 
their ability to cone with stress. At the very least, the 
uniqueness of any nnimritv group, whether Hispanic 
or not. raises questions regarding the psychiatric* diag- 
nosis and treatment ol these individuals. 

I hagnosis of mental disorders is an area m which 
sensitivity to cross -cultural behavioral norms is essen- 
tial. M! too often, c linn i. ms apply diagnostic instru- 
ments developed pinitipally in white samples to other 
ethnic groups, this, ol course, assumes that these 
instillments me.isuu iiie s.nm construct .moss all eth- 
nicities. While certain diagnostic criteria might trail 



wend cultural dif- 
ferences, our inter- 
pretation of an 
individual's behav- 
ior as being abnor- 
mal requires an 
understanding of 
cultural norms spe- 
cific to that culture. 

Once a psychi- 
atric diagnosis is 
made, red tape and 
non fluent English-language skills often lead to a lack of 
sufficient self-confidence necessary to navigate the 
treatment service's bureaucracy m order to obtain help. 
The net result of this is either dependence on other 
family members or friends to serve as intermediaries 
and glides or simply dropping out of the treatment 
system completely. 

1 lisp. urn attitudes towards mental illness .md ps\ - 
chutlierapy must always be carefully considered by the 
clinician. For example, niiij/ii>»ie might hinder some 
Hispanic men from seeking treatment. I Inis, the 
approach used in discussing the need tor psvehothcrapv 
with Hispanic men might differ from that used with 
Hispanic vvc.mien. The assignment of Hispanics to male 
as opposed to female therapists also poses issues related 
to culturally specific gender roles. A Hispanic male 
who fs agreeable to psyc hotheiapy might be more 
responsive to a male therapist. Of course, all of this 
depends upon an individual’s degree ol acculturation. 
1 he greater tiie degree of ao ulturation. the more 
comfort. ibh' an mdividnil might he with more main- 
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* ...our interpretation of an individual’s behavior 
as being abnormal requires an understanding of 

cultural norms ..." 



Paul Michael Ramirez, Ph.D.. associate professor, Long Island University 



stream heluvior.il expectations and norms. 

Within the psychotherapeutic treatment process, 
two important issues that tret|iiently arise are ethnocul- 
tural identification and language differences. 
Ltlinoc ultural identilu ation in psychotherapy involves 
a patient’s ascribing similar t ultural characteristics to his 
or her therapist. Iluis. a South American patient might 
tell her Puerto Rican or Cuban therapist that he prob- 
ably understands the patient's behavior because they are 
both I. atinos. While such influence is undoubtedly 
affected In the decree of acculturation on the parts of 
both therapist and patient alike, one could assume that 
eihnoi.iiltui.il identification would laiihtatc a sense of 
mist, lrust is. of course, essential to the development of 
a ihei.ipeimc alliance between therapist and patient. 

in utilizing psychotherapeutic techniques with 
I lop, lines, we must also keep m mind that there arc 
cultural differences m steles of communication Iluis, 
tlieiapists must Iv e.iietnl nor to fall prey to the '‘base- 
line fallacy" and assume that their own cultural norms 
regard me, «. umimiinc.itioii will generalize to all ethnic 
groups with winch they must deal. As an example, the 
significance ol verbal as well as nonverbal (e.g.. the sig- 
nificance of eye contact or body language) cues varies 
across c ultures. 

In addition, language difference-, between tlieiapist 
.Hid p Klein might serve to inndi r lie nineni eftlc .H S. 



Therapists should be aware that tor less fluent bilin- 
gual patients, the process of translating what the thera- 
pist says into one's native Spanish and then translating 
one's response to the therapist back into Laighsb might 
he a way for mine patients to distract themselves from 
the emotional component of the material being dis- 
cussed. Thus, translation itself might encourage “intel- 
lectuah/ation" on the part of the patient and might he 
used by the patient as a defense against coming to 
terms with emotionally charged issues. 

finally, in working with the Hispanic population, 
mental health clinicians must be sensitized both to die 
presentation of mental illness and to family dynamics 
w ithiti this group. 

family and pnm.iiy caretaker invohemeut and edu- 
cation should be kev components of any treatment 
program. Dealing with biases, misinformation, or gaps 
of’ knowledge that family members and significant oth- 
ers might have is critical m eliciting their active 
involvement as partners in the treatment of their loved 
ones. 1 heir active involvement is also an important way 
of’ learning about side effects and attitudes towards 
their illness that patients might be reluctant to express 
directly to their doctors. It is in tins way th. t we. as 
mental health professionals, might be maximally effec- 
tive tn dealing with mental health issues affecting the 
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Will Race* Based 

Scholarships Survive? 

Story page 6 




The University of Maryland (above) was forced to fold a scholarship program for Black students after a recent landmark U.S. Supreme court decision. 
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Congress to Cut Research Funding 

by lues Pinto Alicea 



hiced with the almost certain 

— Uliiiiil — prospect of a cutback iri fed- 
eral money tin reseau h. Avrreu "lombes ha> 
been encouraging faculty members .it New 
Mexico State University to diversity t'-eir 
research interests and sources of funding. 

Totubes. v ice president tor research and 
economic development at the university in 
l.as Unices, N.M , is not alone, I lls col- 
leagues at universities and c ollrges .moss 
the i mimry are taking similar action as 
they prepare tor whit appeals to be 
inevitable c on.nresMon.il budget uiu to 
federal reseats h at universities. 

lonibes optimistically says. "We hope 
tile i liis in funding tor federal research will 
he oflset hv private industry But we have 
to show f 1 1 c pm ate sc\ tor that \w , m pio- 
vide research thit will help them in 
exchange tor its support," 

■\t press time, it was uncertain how 
imii h m the Sll billion in federal hinds 
that now goes to miner sities tor research 
Wollld 4 i v i Hal 1 s be i ill 



Be ter Smith, a spokesman tor the 
Association of Auieiii m I unn -mes. with 
a me inl’ersln) ihat unhides lot ol rhe 
nation's hugest lC'caicii mm ei sines, is less 
s 1 1 ;y.li i i n dial) lollliu-s is lie N,:\ S ii*\ 

unlikely that private iinimtiv will make lip 
the difference, p.irtu id arly to funding nits 
in I'isic lesearih. C’uneiitlv. mils about 7 
percent of reseur> It iuud> ai mnsei wties 
comes from pr’vate industry 

"H,isic research i> research that doesn't 
have in immediate piynlt." lie explains 



"Governments have to fund that kind of 
research bec ause no one eke will do it " 

" I here's no engine out there as large as 
rhe engine of federal research funding.’ says 
I bonus ! itmey, vice president and director 
of government relations tor the 
Washington-based Council of (ir.idu.ite 
Schools "Universities will have less 
money 

Sin ith says it appears that the 
Republic an-c omrolled C impress will not 
drastically cut basic research hut w ill main- 
tain c uncut binding levels, a move that 
essentially becomes a till as costs continue 
lo rise 

Targeted for cuts are projects that have 
been dubbed "corporate welfare" and nth 
eis that provide what Mouse Science 
(’onmiiiue Uliunnan Rep. Robert S 
Walker iK-l'a ) called a life support system 
for pi iv, tie companies and universities. 

Hatties still remain to be resolved 
among those congressional aulhori/mg 
subcommittees that set overall spending 
limits and those congressional appropria- 
tions subcommittees that decide the actual 
dollar amount to be spent. 

Moreover, what one lawmaker would 
term basic ic'cmkIi. ailolliei miglil call cot 
porate welfare. T hen. there is likely to he a 
philosophical battle between Congress and 
the Clinton Administration, vvhu h lias sup- 
poited industrial leihnoingv programs. 

Mow of i he lederal funds for university 
rescan h ire distributed tlmm.l) si\ agen- 
c ics | )ar.i lor 1 * •' J A fthc most icient ve.u 



available) showed those agencies distribut- 
ing the following amounts the National 
Institutes of Health ($5.4 billion), the 
National Science Foundation and the 
Department of Defense ySl.b billion each), 
NASA i$MI million), the Department of 
Fnergv i$5N_} nulhon). and the 1 >eparnnent 
of Agriculture ($4f>2 million) 

While all of these agencies are expected 
to face cuts, some, like the Department of 
Lneigy, are expected to be hit harder than 
others Already, according to one report, 
the Department of Lnergys research and 
development budget Has been slashed 75 
percent over die past two decades. 

Linney says rhat he expects research in 
health science and medicine to be reduced 
in particular. At the same tune, some pro- 
grams that are designed to attract women 
and minorities into graduate research, stub 
as the f.nli.mcing Women and Mitioiitics 
Access to Graduate education program at 
the Department of 1 dtic.itioii. are being 
eliminated or merged as part of congres- 
sional budget cuts 

When programs are merged. 1 limey 
adds, available funds are often decreased. “I 
i|tiestioii whether sr.iie and local commit- 
ments to programs lh.it enhance opportu- 
nities tor minorities will remain if the fed- 
eral funds are not there, he says. 

A more basic ciuestion tor most univer- 
sities is how these cuts will impact all their 
students New Mexico State University, 
with a student population that is 5(1 per- 
cent latino, has a research budget of about 




$W> million, 75 percent ot" which is funded 
by the federal government. To rubes says. If 
the university is unable to fill the void left 
by federal cuts, it will mean that there will 
be less part-time work for undergraduate 
students assisting in research projects and 
fewer opportunities for graduate students 
to land assistantslups, predicts Tombes. 

Combined with congressional efforts to 
cut federal student loan programs, these 
proposals to reduce federal support for uni- 
versity research tuse educators like Tombes 
scars s>l what appear ns be relentless .masks 
against higher education 

"F.diication is the wrong place to cut." 
Tombes saw echoing the feelings ol mans 
edtk .it«*rs n moms ide. 

“t'ongivss o not demonstrating m sen- 
sitivity to the importance of education 
Hies are sending a serv short -sighted mes- 
sage of wanting to balance the budget on 
the shoulders of out south.” j-|q 




■ our April If*. !‘J'L5. issue of The 
//ts/’.mii f Jm/eef' m Higher f'.Jiiniiien was 
j sseiiome .uhiirion to all of the other 
college and university reports. Our I ads 
ol the Lake is pleased to be included. 
Howeser. on pages 7 -8. where soli 
repori masters degrees conferred. Our 
Lads of the lake Uiliveisiiv should have 
appeared .is No. l-f. ssith 4r> master’s 
degrees conferred to Hispanic students 
during |‘f*>| jjt.TIhs figure ( 4 f > > is taken 
horn nur ll’l i tS report. 

1<( >U1 K I 1- ( JlUl't l\s 
I:, Si . IIMI’I I I, >■ /’ir.'lllrill 

( )itr l .lily ef the Like l Tjn> r> iry 

/ tiller'^ N'cfc. 7/ic nrfemr.ifMv /uc'cnfcd m 
enr April l^th j.-.-iic nf/niisf .--r.i/i /n .s pfeeid- 
n / by the I S I )r/>,irtmew ef LJut.inen 



NEW GROUP TO ACCREDIT COLLEGES 

A conservative organization, concerned about trendy courses destroying the curriculum, 
has been given the authority to accredit liberal arts colleges. 

The group called the American Academy for Liberal Education includes prominent acade- 
micians such as Edwin O, Wilson, the Pulitzer-Prize winning Harvard science professor: and 
Elizabeth Fox-Genovese,the Emory historian. 

The Washington- based organization was recognized by Education Secretary Richard S. 
Riley as a national accrediting agency, which means it can certify schools as qualified co 
receive federal funding. 

Standards for certification will include emphasizing teaching over research; senior faculty 
being involved in teaching undergrads; and requiring all students to take broad liberal arts 
courses. 

The group claims some schools allow too many courses to qualify as meeting require- 
ments for the core curriculum. Many colleges, at press time, were already expressing interest 
in becoming accredited through this organization. 



CHINESE STUDENTS CHALLENGE DESEGREGATION PLAN 

A group of Asian-American students has sued to dismantle a school desegregation plan in 
San Francisco. 

Under the plan, the students, who ate Chinese-American. must score higher than any 
other ethnic group to gam admittance to an alternative school for high achievers. The lawsuit 
also challenges the assignment of many Chinese-American students to regular schools out- 
side their neighborhood in order to maintain quotas. 

The plan was drawn up in 1993 after a suit filed by the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People claimed the district was segregated 



GOP SLASHES EDUCATION FUNDING 

At press time, the House Appropriations Committee Had approved more than $3.9 bil- 
lion in cuts to the education budget arid $10 billion in cuts to student-loan programs. 

The proposal included reducing funding for biiingual education by $100 million. President 
Clinton was threatening to veto the legislation unless funding was increased. 

"This short-sighted and politically motivated action sacrifices our children’s future for a 
tax break for the wealthy," said Education Secretary Richard S. Riley. ‘‘If things don’t change 
soon, this will be remembered as the anti-education Congress." 



HACU PRESIDENT STEPS DOWN 

President of the Hispanic Association of Colleges and Universities (HACU), Laudelina 
Martinez, has stepped down to form a Washington-based think tank. 

The organization hopes to appoint a new president by this fall, said Diana Marin, HACU 
spokeswoman. She added that an interim president, former HACU vice president for 
advancement Chuck Rodriguez, has been named, and that an annual conference in New York 
City, planned for earlier this month, would go on as scheduled. HO 

Compiled by Amalia Duarte from newt report* 
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Schools Review 
Race-Based Scholarships 

by lnes Pinto Alicea 



1 olleges .uni universities across 

J the country .ire trying to dvter- 
nnne how their own race-based scholar- 
ship programs will be affected by chi', 
spring's Supreme Court ruling on a 
University of' Maryland scholarship pro- 
gram exclusively for Black students. 

By refusing to hear the case, the high 
court left an earlier decision intact that 
found the Bamieker scholarship program 
unconstitutional. 

But as administrators looked forward 
to the fall semester, they were taking a 
wait-and-see altitude. Most university 
officials believed that their own programs 
were safe for the moment. 

"The court’s refusal to hear this case 
does not signal a final ruling on the nsue 
of inniontv scholarships, nor dues tt nec- 
essarily invalidate other such programs." 
says Kobert Atwell, president of the 
American Council mi Education ^ACL;. 
the nation s largest association of sol- 
leges 

Atwell says minority* targeted schol- 
arships in which i.ice is one factor 
among ni.mv won’t be impacted; howev- 
er, those that earmark si holarships for 
one race, sinh as the Banneker program, 
will be affected. 

More importantly, he adds that the 
decision is limited to Maryland, West 
Virginia. Virginia. North Carolina, and 
South Carolina, the states within the 
jurisdiction of the U S fourth Circuit 
Court of Appeals, the lourr to which the 



“So little money 
is actually involved 
that it is not 
worth the problems 
they are causing 
with their 
action.* 

— David Krause, financial aid director, 
St. Mary's University 



Supreme Court deferred. The appe. 
court had also refused to hear the ca: 
allowing to stand a lower court’s decisii 
to dissolve the program. But an attorn 
for the organization that challenged tl 
Banneker program on behalf of 
Hispanic student, Daniel Podberesk 
who was denied a scholarship, says tl 
decision opens the door to further ling 
tlOll. 

"If people were to ook at the Four 
Circuit's decision, it does call into dou 
every race-based scholarship,’’ asset 
Richard A. Samp, the chief counsel f 
the Washington Legal Foundatio 
"People will now say, ‘Oil no. our pr 
grams are different* They are trying 
find how to distinguish their progra 
from the University of Maryland pri 
gram ” 

Two -thirds of .ill fmir-vear uistiti 
turns award minority targeted sehola 
ships. But such scholarships represent t 
more than 5 percent of all scliolarsh 
dollars, according to a January 1 { ) 1 
report by the U.S. General Accoumif 
Office. And financial aid based solely < 
race is less than 1 percent of the total, tl 
report concluded . 

ACE advised its l.KOP member cc 
leges that universities in the court's juri 
diction still might be able to retain the 
race-specific scholarships if they are n 
identical to the program at tl 
University of Maryland. Meanwhil 
ACF. urged those outside the cour 




liiri'diccion id continue ottering minori- 
ty scholarships. 

The Fourth ('in nits ruling "Joes in 
address die full range ot circumstances in 
which minority scholarships have been 
established, nor does it address the use of 
such scholarships to achieve diversity, j 
goal that was held to be legitimate on 
educational ground by the Supreme 
Court in the H.ihkc case," says Arwel! 
alluding to the 1 1 >7 S landmark ease. 
fiiyvHh i’f i/it' l 'nimfity of ('iihjomut i 
BA’kc. In that case, the Supreme Conn 
found that race could be taken into 
account in college admissions 

hawsers and education officials are 
debating whether race-based scholarships 
from private donors will he affected. The 
limneker program was funded by the 
stare 

"!i it is their money, win can’t flies 
give it tii whom dies want to give it:" 
says St. Mart’s University Financial Aid 
1 hreuor I >avid Krause. He adds that the 
university's law -(.hoot. which had 
planned to offer privately funded schol- 
arships to I lispanu students, is consider- 
mg whether c hanges need to be made. 

Mile, educators lemaiu adamant in 
supporting schol.ii ships for minority stu- 
dents despite die omit’s decision It r. 
uri ill.' i o hunt tin. 1 tools that we have to 
effectively rciiuit minority students.” 
says Louise Dudley, director of university 
re!. moits tor the Umveisity of Virginia 
in i hat lotto-y die. one of the colleges in 
the ouirfs jurisdu non. "We are coinimt- 
ted ot ha y ni g prugtanis th.it creiie a 
diverse student population ’ 

Dudley says University of Virginia 
nit'll i.ils believe their tyyo r.i , based 
siholirship progrmis v, ill survive '(.mu 
m bei aiisc ihev aie piivatels funded 

"Me aie not sure lioyy yve will be 
.if lei ted siiiic our situation is not exactly 
the same as th.it of the University of 
M.ti vi.nid.’ s.ml Dudley "Lor now we 
will keep going ysith the programs diat 
yye have" 

Supporters and opponents nt the 
Supreme ( ourt decision agree on tme 
riling they s.iv [lies hope that the 
court's jition won’t keep mummy sm 



dents from pursuing a college degree, 
and they are concerned about the mes- 
sage sent out by the ruling. 

“We need to he careful not to scare 
minority students into believing that 
they won't be able to go ro college," says 
Michael L. Williams, who. five years ago. 
as assistant secretary for civil rights in the 
Hush Administration, caused a furor by- 
declaring race-specific scholarships to be 
discriminatory. 

Williams, now a lawyer in Fort 
Worth. Texas, yvas forced to rescind Ins 
position. 

“Were concerned about the message 
they are sending." says Krause. “It’s a very 
misleading message that can be discour- 
aging to those who need aid. So little 
money is actually involved that It is not 
worth the problems they are causing 
with their action." 

Most colleges have some sort ot 
financial aid targeted at mmo; ity stu 
dents, and legal experts ; edict some of 
these programs might be the target of 
new lays suits. 

The University of Maryland’s 
Hanneker Scholarships were aimed at 
reuniting academic ally r .dented Black 
students in ordei to redress the legacy of 
disermi i nation against African 
Americans by the university. The state- 
rum. ed program, which gave full scholar- 
ships to 3h incoming Atiican-Ameru an 
students each year, was folded into 
another scholarship after the appeals 
court found that the program effectively 
ret rimed only high -.u hies nig Blacks and 
ih . ii they weren't the group historically 
disi rimm.ited against. 

The university lias awarded 4S2 

IViiu. ker liolarships i.n ilmg x i i m.i 

lion. 

1 .iwvers for the Uhnton Adminis- 
tration had asked the Supreme Uourt to 
overturn the appeals court decision. I he 
ruling, they argued, creates a "virtually 
insurmountable burden of proof" for 
colleges that yy.uit to reserve some schol- 
arships lor Bl.uk students, 

"The university has re.u ted with a 
great deal ot disappointment because the 
Bannckcr scholarships had been effective 



in increasing the diversity of the campus 
and in attracting academically talented 
African-American students, ” says a uni- 
versity spokesman. Roland King. 

King says the university has already 
seen the nnpaet of the ruling. Last year, 
they were ah! to recruit 38 academically 
talented Black students via the lure of 
race-based scholarships like the 
Bannekev program. This year, the school 
was able to attract only l‘J students. 

"Its going to be difficult for the uni- 
versity." he admits. "W'e might trv to raise 
motiev for privately funded scholar- 
ships.” 

While the Supreme Uourt justices 
said their May 22 decision was not a rul- 
ing on the merits of such preferences 
nor did it set a precedent, others say 
their actum will have a nationwide 
impact 

"The history of our segregated past 
continues to live m the minds of a sigmf- 
u in! segment of our population." says 
University of Maryland President 
William E. Kirwan. "These memories 
have nude it very difficult to recruit 
African American students l<> an Hi'tiMi- 
tion like ours w ithout the use of incen- 
tive programs. 1 am deeply saddened by 
the U S. Supreme ( 'ourt’s decision." 

But others say that race-based schol- 
arships arc not the answer to increasing 
the poo! of college-bound minorities. 
"Wo re jimmying the process at the end 
to compensate for our failures to educate 
kids at tile beginning.’’ former Bush 
appointee Williams argues. "We are not 
doing a good enough job in K-12." 

Williams says he believes that any 
niuvefsiiv re» civ mg government fund* 
must refuse to carry out what he calls a 
racist policy of a private donor who 
specifics that the money be used for stu- 
dents of a i eitam r,u e 

"I don’t believe the soun c of the 
money makes any difference,’ ' Williams 
saw. As long as i university gels federal 
funds, it can’t prov ide rac e based scholar 
ships. The law says no person should he 
discriminated agaihsi in ihc basis of 
r.ue, ethnic its, or gender.’’ g|£> 




Forging Black-Latino 
Coalitions 

by Gar \ M. Stern 



I hi- relationship between Hispanic 

A. and Atm an-Auuriean oigam/r- 

tions is 'metmu's Minilai to tli.it ot twn 
hc»lllCls lighting. lillc hoiiiid logs tile 1 

under the name " tumor i tv," Hispanic > 
and African-Amem ans have often hick 
erod over protore i tees m employment 
training programs. the even-handedness 
nl affirmative .n lion, amt rlie validity ot 
programs such as I least Start and hilin 
glial rdtu inon 

\klnk- lii.u ks amt Hispamvs sliaie 
problems mu li as poverty ami di'cnim 
nation, like family members tliey also 
have their di Heron c es. Take an isstie like 
immigration, Latinos, in general, tend to 
lisoi a iibeta! minugiulinn poiu while 
bl.uks see new v omers as just mote .on; 
petition m an alre.cdv e row Jed |ob mar- 
ket 

In the past, blacks and Htsp.mies bat 
ded over a small piet e 'sliver*; ol'the pie 
in tiie American mmoim. win. h seme 
times led to strife. 

Hut l.ued with massive government 
cutbacks in mans programs benefiting 
both groups. Hl.uk and l anno leaders 
are rec ogm/i no that then iel itionship 
must deepen it the\ are to achieve new 
goals and hold onto g.nm in.ule siiuc die 
1 iv it rights movement. 

Indeed, some Hispanu leaders sa\ 
th.it tlu fss.i minority groups are sliow 
mg signs ot strengthening their lies. 

“When people are talking about t ak 
mg the pie a wav entirolv. African 
Amici li aiis .nul 1. minis ,ire working 



“Their combined 
voices ... would be 
positive and 
constructive.* 

—Milton Morris, Ph.D., 
vice president of research, 
Joint Center for Political and 
Economic Studies 



lugetliet to s,i\. 1 We line one pie. lets 
save it.' ’ s.i\i (‘harles Kam.isacki, vice 
president ot the National Council ot I a 
“ I he overall assault not just on 
affirmative action but also on social and 
nmmiiiii programs that sene latinos 
and Alru'.ni Americans, and the general 
w ise of’ mtoler.mee m the ccuinti's e\t 



deiued by Proposition 1X7 are the kinds 
ot forces that are pushing Latinos and 
Afi ican- Americans closer together than 
thes ve been tor some time." 

Arthur Haer. associate counsel for the 
Puerto Rican legal Defense and 
Education Fund, agrees, saving that 
attacks on athrm.mve action and immi- 
grants have “coalesced African- 
Americans ami 1 annus. Asians and 
women, \\ ho »ee affirmative action as an 
approach to ensure fairness and equality 
and to ensure that qualified people aren’t 
skipped over. It has brought them closer 
together.” 

Hut not all leaders are so optimistic. 
At the root ot problems between I alums 
and African Americans, they suggest, are 
demographic changes occurring in many 
cities, such as New York, where Latinos 
arc replacing Afric an- Americans as the 
largest minority group. 

Haci attributes imuh of the attack on 
affirmative action and other social 
spending programs to the globalization 
ot the economy. 1 hough the gross 
national product keeps rising, 2i> percent 
ot the country s uppei echelon is seeing 
an improved standard ot living while the 
other ho percent sees their tncume 
dec lining. “When you have that decline 
in standard ot living, it c reates pain. 
I he >se who have a mind to use that for 
their own political opportunity can 
sc apogo.it." he says, 

Harry Put lion. Pil l)., direc tor of the 
I bm, is Rivera (’enter, based in 
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( l.m nmur, Calif., asserts that conflict 
between African-Americans and Latinos 
continues throughout the country. "It's a 
tmderbox in some cities,” he states. 

Pachbn also notes major divisions 
between Blacks and Hispanics over edu- 
cational issues Some African-Americans 
have viewed bilingual education as a 
Latino employment program, while, he 
says, Hispanics often believe the stereo- 
type that Blacks cause violence in the 
schools. 

In California. Proposition 1 
spurred dissension between African- 
Americans and Latinos. Certain African- 
American leaders favored its passage, 
thinking that it would benefit Blacks. 
Latino leaders, particularly those in 
California, were less disposed to work 
with Blacks since the majority ot 
African- Amciis a ns f A 2 percent) voted 
tor Prop. 1 H7. 

Guillermo Rodriguez, executive 
direc tor of the Latino Issues Forum 
based in San Francisco, says that many 
Californians, including Blacks, were 
"uninformed and uneducated about die 
impact this hill svould have on our state.” 
He ic know ledges that the “dispropor- 
tionate diaie of other groups voting in 
favor created some tension, not anger" 
on the part of Latinos. 

Bm some African-American leaders, 
such as John Mack ot the l os Angeles 
Urban League and Wayne Henderson of 
the NAACP. strengthened ties with 
Hispanics by opposing the referendum 
and speaking out against immigranr 
bashing. 

Meanwhile, m.mv Latinos have long 
contended tli.it A trie in Americans 
receive preference in job programs. Head 
Start, and public service jobs. They say 
Black activist organizations such as the 
NAACP and Urban League have been 
better organized and mote effective m 
fighting for their rights and achieving 
then goals than have comparable 
Hispanic organizations. 

Milton Morris. Ph.l).. vice president 
of research at the Joint ('enter for 
Political and Economic Studies, a 
Washington, IK.-bawd think tank that 



has studied Black and Hispanic relation- 
ships. says that Hispanics have not fought 
as hard as have African- Americans to 
maintain affirmative action. “Hispanics,” 
he says, “have not been as visible oi as 
vocal in challenging the direction of 
some of the proposals as has the African- 
American community.'' 

Morns notes an irony here because 
he says that Hispanics are increasingly 
benefiting from affirmative action 
despite the recent attacks on it. He 
asserts that Fiispamcs have demonstrated 
a "slower reaction or gieater ambiva- 
lence” about collaborating with Biacks 
for atlirmative action. 

La Kazas Kamasacki notes that the 
plight of African-Americans in the 
United States has become part ot the 
American consciousness through novels 
and films like fioi'is and Vb Kill 

kingbird, while Hispanic stones are 
only recently entering mainstream cul- 
ture. And, of course, the major source of 
difference is one of history: Blacks as an 
enslaved people were forced to come to 
America, while Hispanics as immigrants 
for colonialists) chow the voyage. 

To studs the source of these conflicts, 
the ford Foundation awarded a grant to 
the Tonus Rivera Genter and the Joint 
Center for Political and Economic 
Studies. The study will investigate what 
programs are working between Blacks 
and Hispanics and will then “share this 
information to facilitate better under- 
standing between the two groups.” says 
Pachbn. Had tins inquiry been done pre- 
viously. he suggests, fewer Blacks would 
have voted for Prop. IS7. 

But in areas where there is common- 
ality. Latinos and Blacks have banded 
together to fight for change. There are 
examples of Blacks and Latinos, who in 
some cities have become the majority 
population of urban schools, working 
together to improve the quality of public 
education. In Hartford, Conn., a joint 
lasssuit initialed by the NAACP and 
Puerto Ric.ni Legal Defense ami 
Education Fund sought remedies to 
ensure that education improve in this 
integrated and changing city. 



Many Latinos leaders envision an 
increasing collaboration with African- 
Americans to combat the damaging 
effects of the Republican's Contract 
\& ith America. Kamasacki savs rhat 
“naked self- line rest” will strengthen ties 
between the two groups. 

While affirmative action, civil rights 
enforcement, and Head Start programs 
have not benefited Latinos to the same 
degree as they have African-Americans, 
few Hispanics want to see these pro- 
grams abolished, says Kamasacki. 

Pachbn agrees that it was m the best 
interest of both groups to organize for 
“better education, safe streets, and viable 
job programs.” 

Morris notes that many of the 
Republican programs are “playing to the 
political gallery” and appealing to the U2 
penent of white Americans who voted 
Republican in the l'W4 congressional 
elections and feel threatened by affirma- 
tive action program*. 

In early June, California Gov. Pete 
Wilson, a likely presidential candidate, 
called affirmative action programs 
’“unfair" and ■‘unjust” and vowed to cur- 
tail them. Faced with this onslaught of 
antagonism. Morns says that Blacks and 
Hispanics must merge forces. 

“Their combined voices on the 
political v.ciie in response to some of the 
excessive claims and excessive language 
would be positive and constructive,” lie 
says. 

What's lacking, says Morris, is strong 
leadership from both the Hispanic and 
African- American sides. The NAACP is 
coping with its own interna! strife, and 
the Congressional Black Caucus, once an 
outspoken voice m Congress, lias been 
quiescent of late in the face of the 
Republican bashing. 

Some Atm. an-AiUc i iv au> recognize 
that if they don't work with Hispanics 
today, it might threaten them in the 
future. If demographic predictions mate- 
rialize, Hispanics will overtake African 
Americans as the largest minority group 
m 2tl years. If they don't join forces now, 
will enmity increase in the coming 
ve.irs? no 
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A Guide to Volume V 

by Francisco Callejon cinci Amalia Duarte 

h'al/ou’mg is an in Jew uf articles that appeared in the Hispanic Outlook from Sept. 1 , 1994, through 
Aug. 15, 1995. For eas\ reference, articles are listed by subject matter and m the chronological order tn 
uhich they appeared. 



Administration/Faculty 

lilt’ Used tt' IIKtlM'l' till' pool i)t 
Hispanic candidates tor faculty posi- 
tions. 12 I ?> 04. p 1 

Ai .uii'inu ri\ runcr-. offer i ireer advice. 
! 2 1 3 l M. p.fi 

A ness report finds .i huge tr ip m th< 
number oi latino teachers and s'.i- 
ili'nts, I I - M3. p 3 

Yale ri oil in $2o million to .1 donut ,\ ho 
insisted on appiosmg f;cul(\ 
appointments. 3 I MS p 3 

An nhu.itor discusses Ins research into 
win Ilnp.iniis .boose to |hioiu 
advanced degiees ami loaihing. 
3 I U3.p 12 

I he treiul toward luring more part time 
faculty 3 1.3 'M3. p. I 

I’rcp itiiIl; tc.u hen toi the nu li'.isingii 
dl\L*!sC pool ol ■'ttidvlil'i llics tail*, 
ti I 't.s. p 1 4 

Managing .1 1 aiupns 1 risis. 7 I M.i.pV 

Anniversary Issue 

A look li.uk at 11 'ms - ot flu- eiliii in 'is. 
programs, arid students reported oil 
during the ( trit/eef's first tour ve in ot 
piihiu anon. M 1 ‘14, p I 

I'roiimiriit HopallM speak out oil w liar 
needs to In* done to improve 
Hispanic ediu atioual a. lues eincni. 
M 1 'M.p‘» 

The Arts 

I .limn writers pain attention as main- 
stream publishing houses remgm/e 
the flowing llispnm population, 
12 1 'M, p s 

< Imam* novelist Vi. toi Villasenoi usci- 
lomes ihs'esu. I I 'Is, p H 
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Recovering lost Hispanic literature is the 
goal of ail ongoing project started hv 
educator and publisher Nicolas 
Kanellos ot the Uimersin <d 
Houston. ft' I ‘>i>, p. 1 I 

Business/Career Development 

businesses court the emerging Hispanic 
market. It)' I.V‘J4. p.(> 
l spiormg how Corporate America is 
continuing with diversity efforts 
while 'loss nsi/mg. 1 1 I f M4. p.N 
( 'urporaie donations to edmation are on 
the use. but Hispanic groups receive 
less support than do other mmorits 
organisations, 4 13 U3. p 4 
A look at two schools. Hunter College 
in Ness York and Metropolitan State 
( s'lli.ne in Ciiliiiadi>, piiiiuliiig k.iI- 
lite work experience ro students. 

S ’ I 3/ M3. p. 7 

A ( oinmbi.i C-mversiiv ionise te.u lies 
M1JA students how to link diversity 
m the bottom ime. 3 I 5 m 3. p ]u 
Summer internships that otter erm 1.1I 
job experience. r»/ I3/M3. p. Id 
A study finds mmorits college grids find 
jobs easier than do their white oiini 
terp.trts bei.mse thev get more |ob 
experience while still m lollege. 
f« | 'MS. p M 

ls\o torpor, ite 1 oiisullattls argue that 
Hisp.inu s need 'n adopt mainstream 
mores to make it 111 Corporate 
Antei k . 1. K 1 . MS. p. K 
Students gi t 1 i li.imi' to ssotk m 
Washington. D.C.s institutions and 111 
government offices through inter n- 
ships offered bv I he Washington 
( 'enter, X 1 5 MS, p ]u 

BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

/I A. 



Community Colleges j 

Is the open-door policy at community 
colleges really a revolving door for I 
Latino students-. 3 15 ’>5, p. I 
Hie case for comminute colleges is put 
forth by Antonio Mere? of Gateway 
Community College in New Haven. ! 
Conn., and Alfredo de los Santos of I 
the Main opa Cuiumunits (College ' 
District 111 Mhoemx. Ari? . ' 13 M3. 

P-7 j 

f lie Amerit an Assoi mion of Comm- 
miitv Colleges (AACC1 looks to the 
future at its annua! convention. \ 
d 1 3 ' MS, p S 

Community colleges earn respeit with 
programs on the culling edge. ; 
d ■ I 3. M3, p I i i 

Discrimination 

Lite Department of hducation issues 
guidelines for coping with racial 
harassment on campus. M ' ! M >4.p.i> 

V by srudems ir<- 1 boosing to Inc 111 
eihno'Vmnc .forms on c. minus. ere- 
ating de facto segregated student j 
housing. I 3. Mf. p, | 

Codes ot loiuluit aimed a( fuelling lute 
speech spark debate. M 1.3 M4. p III ; 
l awsuits over scliool-funding formulas j 
offer H 1 sp.m 11 students all c sj li . 1 1 
1 bailee at edm atioit, 1 1 1 5 M4, p. | 

I lie ongoing delute mci bilingual edu- 1 
cation heats up. I ! |3M4.phi 
I lie SmitlisoiHan has begun to address .1 j 
siathing task lone report mdiiitmg 1 
that l atinos arc excluded from gover ‘ 
Haiti i* , staffing, programming, and 
exhibits at this venerable institution, 

12 1 M4, p 4 ! 



A proposed national identification sys- 
tem to curb illegal immigration is 
crinci?ed Isy eivii rights advocates 
and educational leaders, f>< 1 5/95, p.4 
Brown University is cleared by a federal 
investigation ol charges it discrimi- 
nated against minorities in financial 
aid. 7/ 1 95. p. 5 

Essays— HO Perspectives 

Nassau Community College Vue 
President M.in.i Vallejo explores the 
wavs in whuli the higher education 
system can limit the participation of 
minorities. 9 1 94. p. 17 
A child of the '50s. Jack Warner, dean of 
student a!! airs at Bristol Community 
College in hall River. Mass . prov ides 
insight on how u> reach todays stu- 
dents. the so-called Generation X. 
9- 15-94. p. 12 

Pte-udeiit Merman Lujan ol the 
University >0 Northern Colorado 
speaks suit on the importance of 
relating education to students' sultni - 
al backgrounds, III- 1 94, p. 14 
Flix.theih Guillen. an attornev with the 
MoMcan-Aiiienc.ni legal Defense 
and Fihication.il Fund, argues against 
Proposition INT. |n 15 94.p.I2 
Mean Gustavo Mellander of George 
Mason University (.liters ideas on 
how to promote students' growth in 
the classroom. I 1 I '94 p 1 * 

Gary Simons, executive director of Prep 
tiir Prep, describes how his program 
oilers gifted mnei-sitv south a 
chance to sueieed. 11 1 5 91. p 14 
Eduardo Padrcin. president of Miami- 
Made Community College, disi.usscs 
seising the community. 12 1 94. 
p If. 

Alter overcoming feeling' of isolation 
and non-acceptance. Rosa Calderon, 
dean at Manh attanviile College, is 
helping students and In tilts sle.il 
with the perils ansi pluses ol diversity. 
12 15 94. p 15 

Alexander Sain hex. president id 
Albuquerque technical Voi.ition.il 

liisriUite. poses >oms tioublmg que*- 
tions about latino access to the 
intonn irion superhighway. I 1 95. 
p]5 



Mia Anderson. Ph.D., who has taught 
college English and Iiteiatute lor 
more than 2b years, describes her 
transtormarion to the feminist view- 
point on course content and on 
teaching and learning styles, 1 / 1 5 95, 
p. N 

Horacio Lewis, a Black Latino educator, 
writes about his struggles against 
racism and his ongoing battle for fair 
treatment and respect. 2/ 1 /95. p. 1 2 
HACU President [ audelina Marline? 
offers some basic principles to protect 
financial aid and educational oppor- 
tunities tor needy students, 2< 15- 95. 
p.15 

San Antonio College President Ruth 
Burgos -Sasscer oilers advice on over- 
coming setbacks and failures by find- 
ing the svill to try again, 3/ 1 < 95. p. 14 
Jose Lopez-Isa. Ph.D., OuiLwk publisher 
and community college president, 
raises some (.ritual issues about what 
impact cnmnumire colleges are hav- 
ing on society, .V 1 5 ‘<5, p 1 4 
Lourdes Silva, registrar at the State 
I. ’imersirv of New York Oswego. dw 
cusses the meaning of common lan- 
guage to ethnic identity, and the 
importance ot Spanish as j cultural 
unifier. 4 / 1 '95. p. 1 5 

s successful networking program hacked 
bv the New England Board of 
Higher Ldui.ition gives latino stu- 
dents the support they need. 
4 1 5 95. p. 5i i 

lames Irsine fellow Eduardo M Duarte 
of ! owl, i Marvinount Umversitx dis- 
t usses the iii.mv meanings ot the 
teim "multicukurahsm ’ and exam- 
ines the academic debates provoked 
by to ambiguity. 5 ' I 9.5. p. lb 
Ed Valdez, board member ol the 
National Society of Hispanic MBAs, 
discusses what steps Hispanic' must 
take to adyain e m the corporate 
world. 5- 1 5 95. p. |5 
Cirlos Mern.inde/. president ot Jersey 
< ir\ State College, relleets on build- 
ing a comuiunitv within the acade- 
my. 1 95. p I K 

Muiij Gjrcia Prichard, a research scien- 
tist and trustee at Momne 
( oinimtnirv College, writes about 



the importance of mentors to , 
Hispanic students. (•» 1 5< 9.5, p. 1 fi 
Harry Pachon. executive director of the j 
Tomas Rivera ('enter, suggests that ! 
affirmative action should be revised 
blit not eliminated. 7/1/95, p. 16 
Hispanic s need to raise their voices in 
order to achieve equality in sports, 
says Richard Lapchick. director of the ' 
Northeastern University (-enter for 
the Study of Sport in Society. 

7 15 95. p. ]() 

Ethnic Studies 

A new study disputes myths about 
Latino immigrants draining the econ- 
omy. 9/ 1 /94, p.<> 

The changing face of Hispanic immigra- 
tion. H'/ 1 5 '94. p. I 

Emdmg African roots in Latin America, 
2/1/95. p.7 

i 

Financial Matters 

For the first time, Hispanic Serving 
Institutions (J-lslsj will receive federal 
funds for institutional development. 

1 ! 1 94 p 4 

In a move to reform student aid. federal 
officials ire considering a ban on the 
use of Pell Crams to pay lor English- 
language courses. 1 '1.5 '95. p 4 
Latinos and other minorities are being 
recruited tor President Clinton's 
national service program, winch helps 
students earn money for college or 
graduate school. 2 1 '95. p 4 
I he barriers to college for Hisp.nms 
often involve a shortage -t financial 
aid. 2 15 95. p. I 

Colleges ami universities must cope with 
tighter budgets. 2/ 15/95. p.7 
Mummies are woefully underrepresent 
cd in prestigious scholarship and fel- 
lowship programs. 2 ' 15 '9.5. p.9 
Hispamcs might gam funding as founda- 
tions seek to diversify their pool of 
beneficiaries. 2/ I 5 95. p. 1 2 
1 lie vniisnnmmialirv ot r.ue-based 
scholarships, challenged by a i 1 1 spa me j 

student at the University ot 
Maryland, is taken up by the U.S. i 
Supreme Court. 3/ I / 95, p.4 
I low in land and manage a grant. 

4 M95.pl! j 
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I'roposed cuts m federal financial aid 
programs could keep m,my Hispanic* 
from having access to higher educa- 
tion. 5 1 L )i, p 4 

lop t oil Clio art* setting aside record 
amounts to help subsidize tuition for 
needs students. f> • I 45, p.5 

The U S. Supreme Court lets stand a 
lower court ruling that found a race- 
based scholarship program at the 
University of Mars land unconstitu- 
tional.” I 45, p 5 

H ispanic Achievement 

Clinton names the President's advisory 
commission on hducational 
hxcellence for Hispanic Americans, 
which will revommem! ways to 
improve the performance of Hispanic 
students. 1 u I 44. p.4 

A new study shows that parental involve - 
merit influences student perfor- 
nia'ii e. i I I 44. p.5 

Statistics o' i the top schools across the 
uMinm graduating Hisp'uu' stu 
dents. 4 15 45. p.5 

I lisp. on. enrollment increases ..t inde- 
pendent colleges. 5- I 45. p 5 

I hr Hill f.'iriii's c ontiiAeisi.il c mu lusion- 
arc challenged h\ educators who s,i\ 
iO is not destine. S t 45 . p <. 

A survey h\ the National Association of 
Hispanic Journalists finds the number 
of I atnto reporters m newspapers is 
declining. 7 ] -'45. p. i * i 

I lie oh't.ules overcome i>\ a determined 
doito.al candid. lie. Rosemirie 
Roberts of Hunter C iollege. to earn 
her advanced decrees. 7 ' 1 45, p. ] 4 

A ilo, isimi In ill-. L 'U ■- >•! 
( aiitornia Hoard ot Regents to chin 
mate .<ttirin.it is c' .i«tioii could sen 

o'is|\ impact latiri" admissions. 
S ] is. s 

International 

I lie difficulties m re. rusting t.u lilts, par 
Ocularly science and math professors, 
to: Plusm R k in colleges, Hi i 44. 

r h 

I lie Me \ ic an - A ; 1 1 er n a n I* a? niei slop 
program at the Lnneiwlv of Uetnnt 
Mei i \ seeks to id] tin* need loi 
Spanish spe.ikinir engineers wim i hi 



work across borders. 4 / 1 /45. p K 

K-12 

California 'tjrts its open emollmenr plan 
for grades K-12, 4 I • l >4,p.f» 

Am exclusive interview with New York 
Citv Schools Chain ellor Ramon 
Canines. 4 / 1 >44. p 1 2 
New |ersey enforces standards for bilin- 
gual education. Ill '44, p 5 
Exploring risk factors faced by Hispanic 
students for dropping out of high 
school, 1115 44. p.7 
I low K- i 2 si lion! donuts .ire turning to 
private conipanu's for management. 
12 1 • 44. p 1 

Programs designed to i ombat gendci 
inequities m the K 12 seats. 

1 < IS - 45. p,5 

Immigration strains school districts' 
resources. .V I . M >5, p.7 
I’romoting greater family imobenieut in 
students' learning is the gojl ot an 
initiative hacked by the L'.S 
Hepartmem of hducatioti and several 
national organizations. 4 I '45. p 4 
I iie 1 5. Department of Ldncanon 
field-tests j Spanish -language veision 
of a mandited mathematics exam tor 
prnnars school c hildren. H 1 . 45. p.5 
! In 1 I'ide Counts s. hiii,.! di.ti ic t does 
not renew its contract uirh 
l.diic, mon Alternatives. ? 1 4.5. p. .5 

Leadership 

Hispanic nrgatnz alioiis look to forge 
national coalitions and become more 
effec tive. |o ? I 5 '44. p 1 4 
Hispanic college trustees push tor 
change from the boardroom. 
12 15 44. p M 

HAcU’s annual conference focuses on 
leadership issues. Mi 'I, 44. p |o 
Midwest Latinos find strength m num- 
bers. 2 I 45, p 4 

A i icss Hispanic co.ihtioii 1 1 1 1 1 . is in light 
cuts in aid to higher education. 
4 I 4.5. p 5 

I lie National Hispanic Institute trams 
student leader's. S I 5 45. p | 4 

Multicuituralism 

Is tlieie a ill It lire that s common in lliv 
various Hisp.irin subgroups’ . 



1U/ 1 5/94, p.H 

Colleges mandate the teaching of multi- 
culturahsm throughout the curricu- 
lum. 1 1 / 1 /44. p, 1 

How Afro-Latinos are trying to bridge 
two cultures. 2 / 1 /45. p.5 
At the University of Massachusetts- 
Amherst. faculty, students, and 
administration forge a consensus on 
how to teach multicuituralism. 
A- 1 .45, p Hi 

Leaching K-12 students about diverse 
cultures, I I / 1 5/ 44, p. 1 2 
A Middleburs College summer lan- 
guage-inimersion program ban- the 
use ol Ei.nghsh.H- !5, 45,p. 5 

Pioneer Profiles 

hlizabcth Archuleta. Northern Arizona 
University, { )> 1 . 44. p. 1 5 
helix Aquino. I’ll. If. Hudson County 
( omnium tv (. .ollege. I O- 1 • 44. p. 1 2 
i iiz ('al)e, l'h.!>.. Randolph-Macon 
Woman’s C inllege. Ill -44. p. I I 
Samuel Betaines. I'll.!).. Northeastern 
Illinois University. 12 1 '44. p 14 
Dr. Ana f. Nunez Hahnemann 
University. I I 45. p ! 5 
John M. (inn/ale/. Santa Monica 
(College. 2 ’ 1 45. p ] 1 1 
Vivian Uarcia Conover. State University 
of New York. College at I redom.i. 
3 ■ 1/45. p. 12 

Isidro 1 uc.is, I'h D.. Chicago State 
Unix erulv. 4 ! ‘*5. p. ] 5 
bertha Iharra I’arle, Norih Harris 
( 'ollege, 5' I '45. p. 14 
Cilhert Sanciir 7 . I'h I), New Mexico 
Highlands University. H I 45. p in 
Ieofilo Ruiz. I'h D.. Uiooklsn College. 
S 1 r 4.5, p. 12 

Poiitics/Legisiation 

A federal judge rules on a case that 
t h.irged the University of Texas I aw 
S 1 I 100 I with reverse disernninatioii m 
its affirmative action admissions poll 

cv. 1 11 / 1/44. p.5 

I he religious right ourts i aiinos, 
12 1 44. p I I 

Proposition M”. ,1 controversial measure 
llui bans sijuji services and public 
cd lie 11011 to the 11111 I 111 nmente'd, is 
easjlv idopted bv voters in 



i 1 * 





t ahtorrna. 12, I 'M4. p. fr 

The U S OlVui' of Management and 
Uudget consider* whether Hispanic* 
should he counted i- a separate r.ke. 
11 Md.p.4 

Students, activists. .in J others take to the 
streets and the courtroom to kittle 
proposition lx' alter its passage, 

! I ‘Id. p.b 

.Anti-inimigrunt sentiment fuels legisla- 
tion from Florida to California seek 
mg to i nib illegal and legal immigra- 
tion, ; I Md, p |n 

I he new Kepuhheaii t ongress targets 
education md mkiiI welfare pro- 
granis tor budget tins, a move that 
vouid reduce opportiinmes tot 
Hispanies. 2 1 1S Md. p 4 

Missouri seeks relief from the eoslliest 
court-ordered desegregation plan in 
tile nation, d ' 1 Md, p.4 

New standards for how public sehools 
should he teaching US. history are 
under fire from conservatives as ''ur 
too politically correct." .v ld‘>d.p4 

Court mimes affecting controversial 
tuition md ta\ pi j n> lor public edu- 
cation are issued in tw*> states. 
4 I Md. p d 

Newly elected Republican Ness York 
Cos Cleorge baraki recommends a 
state budget that raises college 
tuitions and severely cut* fni.nui.il 
aid. d 1 Is Md. p.4 

Ills' Republican proposal to merge or 
eliminate the U S Depaitniem ot 
Ldiuatioii might liurt itiiiinruv cum 
mututies that rely on a strong public 
i‘d i n itton s\s>e?n. d 1 d ud p 4 

I lie debate over affirmative at lion h.l* 
intensified 111 Washington as lawmak- 
ers lauinh hearings into iiirrenl fed- 
eral policies, f* - 1 Md. p.4 

L'ndsi iissau It from ail quarters, ilhrma 
rive aition appears to be dead. 
^1 I 1 >3, 

k\o while male professors from 
California .in' lathers of a California 
refe rendu in to end »utc sponsmed 
aflirtnativc action programs. “ 1 Md. 

I 1 1 

Supreme ( null rulings tuel trie b.ukl.isli 
against afiirm.itive .11 rum. “ Id 'id 

P 4 



Rep Jose Serrano (I >-N. Y. > introduces a 
resolution 111 Congress promoting 
multilingualism. K 1 Md. p. 4 

llsiLi.sc votes to eliminate a national 
commission on educjtion.il standards 
created .0 part ot Coals ddl'H. 
N I Md, p.d 

A Washington. D C -haseii coalition 
forms to promote the needs of Latino 
youth. S/ld-Md. p 4 



Programs 

Welcoming imilority first-sc.ii studenis 
with special orientation programs. 
M id- M4. p.fi 

University programs designed to nurture 
Hispanic students, particularly during 
that irm lal first semester, d I- 'id. p 1 

What four universities are doing to 
recruit. Tctam, and graduate high 
numbers of Hispanic students. 
4 id Md. p 2< ' 

[he Ford Foundation begins a program 
to help schools get out positive news 
about diversity and ninlticulturalism. 
4 I Md, p. Id 

Science/Technology 

I lie National Science foundation 
asvaivls Sd million to boo-i minority 
enrollments in math and science. 
12 I 'H.p.d 

( idling more Hispanic s info e;;gimci- 
lllg. ft I d ‘id. p d 

1 he secrets to the success of Amjii- 
American students, espc'i talk in math 
.iiiciscience.fi id M.d.pK 

A NASA summer internship program 
launches minorities into science. 

I > Id ' I d . p 1 1 1 

I attnoc go online as databases catering to 
then needs and interests start up. 
X I 'Id, pill 

latino high schoolers ire exposed to 
medical sc ' through a slimmer 
program ,u mversitv of Arizona. 

X Id 'Id. p ' 

Sports 

1 Foimnic .111 basketball phenom I elipe 
1 ope/ starts his lirst season .11 Si 
lo'tm s Univei'iiv. 1 1 i M4,p.f> 

Ornr the bastion ot white males, golf 
today is increasingly diverse. 



7 Id. 'Id. p. d , 

A 11 NCAA survey finds a dearth of ] 
Hispanic coaches at the collegiate 
level, 7 !? '*5. p~ ^ 

'Admen student-athletes are starting to > 
get the same attention and adulation 
as the men. "Id Md. p I n 
WFiat happens to minority student-ath- 
letes after colleger. 7 ! d ‘>5. p. 1 4 j 



Students 

A teenager who's already .1 tov company 
executive shed' her briefcase tor a 
backp.uk as she begins college. 
'I < 1 d- '44. p.H 

IVmking on college campuses and drug 
use among teenagers continue to 
roe. according to two recent studies 
providing data on substance abuse. 
2, 1/ 'Id. p.4 

!’ \ rioting Hi'pamc students for the 
Peace (dorps. 4 ! Md, p.fi 

Mummies learn to survive the rigors of 
the Ivv League. 4 Id Md. p.27 

Students nationwide protest proposed 
federal cuts 111 education, d 1 Md. p. 5 

M e\n m American students meet it 
l Georgetown University for a three- 
d.iv i onferenev on giving back to the 
c onnnumtv. X ! ‘id. p. n 

Women in Higher Education 

Sexual harassment against 1 annas, 
in I M4. p.l 

Moving I annas mtu admmisirame posi- 
tions is die goal >f several leadership 
development p.ogranis. 12 ldM4, 

V I" 

\\ li ii edm atoi ■ 1 .111 lc.il n about te.ic huict 
women from rhe success of single-sex 
schools, l id Md. p I" 

A conversation with land Fried. 1*h 1 1 . 
editor ot .1 book on gender issues in 
student affairs, b id Md, p 12 

I almas are sometimes pressured to stav 
close to home rather than attend col- 
lege m another 1 uv or state. I Id Md. 
P X 

A studs at the University of 

I'emisy Iv.tma finds .1 gender gap m 

l.nV sc hvn>l. 4 I Md. p d 

lloosting girls' nertormain e in until and 
sc letu c. ft , a u.d. p. ! d 
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Cory Salcedo 

Chapman University 



by Terri Horak 



A s the first equal opportunity 
officer lor Uh.ipm.ui University, 
Cory Salcedo is shaping the university's 
future to ensure a welcoming atmos- 
phere of fairness for everyone on cam- 
pus. 

from facilitating compliance with 
mandates set forth m federal legislation 
to moderating employee grievances and 
fostering diversity on campus. Salcedos 
challenges are far reaching and complex. 

But she tackles these issues with a 
blend of optimism and determination. 
‘Till trying to bring organization to all 
this, and I ni iuckv m the sense that I'm 
not following any blueprint of somebody 
else having been in the job," Salcedo 
says. “I feel really good that 1 can go to 
differens individuals and departments and 
they are willing to listen to what I have 
to say. Through that I .an educate them 
to the goals set by the office." 

As a one-person department at the 
Orange, Calif., university, she is depen- 
dent on the efficiency of the committees 
she establishes m order to accomplish her 
goals. Hut she believes it is open dialogue 
tlut can have the greatest impact. 

"I don't want to tell a supervisor, 
‘You've got to communicate with your 
staff b\ doing these things because that's 
svh.it the law says.' Wliat I want is to help 
(•.‘ople understand the benefits in com- 
municating with the start." she empha- 
sizes. ‘Not because the university is 
afraid if we have a complaint it’s going to 
cost us thousands ol dnllais to pav the 
fine. 1 want people to feel that it’s pail of 
their esersilav life where son >.iv 




.o'. -TITLE: '■ ■- '-'i 

Equal Opportunity Officer I 

;y V;f INSTITUTION: J ■ T A 
Chapman University c | 

PROUDEST MOMENT: 

“When .the president of the universi- 
ty called and said I got this job, I saw 
this as an opportunity to do the 
things I’ve always wanted to do. to 
change things and make them better j 
for people,*' ■ .. j 

A QUOTABLE QUOTE: ; ; 

“I get really choked up when I see 
students' accomplishments and the 
hard work of parents jn order to d 
support them’’ : ■ 1 

HER GREATEST LEGACY: . 
“Training teacher aides to become 
bilingual education teachers.” 

EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND: | 

A. A.: Cerritos Community College ! 

B. A.: (Legal Studies) Chapman i 
University . ■■ v’-' 

H. A.: (Rhetoric and Composition) 
Chapman University 



‘excuse me' because it's something natur- 
al. not because somebody says, ‘If you 
don't excuse yourself, you're going to be 
punished.' *' 

According to Barbara (i. Mulch, 
Bh.D.. the university's vice provost for 
academic affairs and dean of graduate 
studies. Salcedos methods work. ‘‘We've 
accomplished more under her leadership 
than vve have m years, and 1 credit a lot, 
if not all. ot it to her interpersonal skills 
and her ability to get people to listen." 

While the pi unary function of her 
job is mu the recruitment of minority 
faculty and students. Salcedo does work 
on diversity issues and brings tins same 
spirit to her role as a nurturer ol diversity 
on campus as well. 

She says her goal is to create an envi- 
ronment where minorities are not 
chosen to fulfill quotas but “to take 
advantage ot the qualities that the indi- 
vidual has and the richness that (he or 
she | will bring to the particular depart- 
ment or area." 

Salcedo believes that multiculturalism 
has already gone bevoml affirmative 
action issues. "Bes a use ol (ethnology and 
other advancements, we need to recog- 
nize that the world has shrunk and that 
diversity is necessary: it is parr tsfsurvtv.il 
anti being a good person " 

There is no question that Salcedo is 
ari idealist, but her tonvutioii is also the 
secret to her success. Arriving m the 
United States m PLt 4 from hoi native 
Mexico at '> year>*of age, she w as thrown 
into the t ulunv wuh vers little prepara- 
tion Yet. she managed to graduate from 
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high school as wd "dictorian. 

"To he honest. 1 don't feel hunted 
because I’m Hispanic because there's a 
stubborn streak about me. It somebody 
says. 'You can’t do this,’ and it’s some- 
thing I really want, then that's what I’m 
determined to do." 

As the oldest or 12 children, one 
could say Salcedo is a natural-born 
leader but it toois some tune tor those 
qualities to fully bloom. 

Salcedo’s imagination kept her aspira- 
tions alive while she was growing up. 
"I've always wanted to be different, and 
I've always said that it' you think of’ the 
world as an ocean with lots nl fish. I’d 
like to he a fish that stands out from 
everybody else. "she says. 

In her youth. Salcedo says that living 
up to her responsibilities always made 
her feel something was missing in her 
life. Rather than give tip, however, die 
says she just kept thinking "One dav I'm 
going to let people see the way 1 really 
am. .uni I’m gonna do what’s inside of 
me." 



Like main Hisp.imcs. she was torn 
between her own goals and helping the 
family unit survive. "I gave up scholar 
ships because I felt compelled, and was 
expected, to help support the fainilv.’’ she 
saw And like main Laimas, she set aside 
her own ambitions to marry and start a 
family. 

‘ When my children started to grow 
up. I began to do a little at a time, almost 
experimenting, very slowly, thin veil 
imagine someone from my back - 
ground— -mv mother never went to ,i 
play m her whole lite — warning to go to 
a play or to take an afternoon and go to 
a museum? It was like. 'What, are von 
er.i/v?‘ " -lie explains 

Inspired hv the success ot her <. ultur.il 
forays. Salcedo enrolled in t erntos 
( ommunitv College m I'1K4. She 
earned her 1LA and M.A. degrees from 
Chapman University, w here she has been 
employed m various capacities Mine 
I 'IKK. 

Mrior to aiccpting her current LOO 
post in she was director <«f Prop ■ r 

Eclosion at Chapman, which trams 



teacher aide? to work as bilingual educa- 
tion teachers. 

Salcedo brought some important 
insights into running this program. "I 
remembered all the different experiences 
I had as an adult returning to school ... 
so for many reasons I identified with 
m.mv students m the program " she 
recalls. "1 was anything and everything I 
felt they needed." 

In addition to coordinating all the 
administrative functions of the program, 
a cooperative with four Southern 
California school districts. Rancho 
Santiago Community College and 
Clupm.m University. Salcedo ran cdtic.i 
rional workshops and enrichment pro- 
grams that included reading appreciation 
and cultural enrichment. 

Tutoring students to pass the ClihS’I 
test, which some say is culturally bused, 
vs. is another impoitant aspect of her 
work w ith Eclosion students. 

Mu! h ct edits Salcedo’s warmth and 
caring nature as an enormous strength 
with the students and the staffth.it she 
works with at Chapman. “[The E.elosion| 
students value her and still go to her for 
advice because they feel a bond with her 
and know tliat she's v ery supportive," she 

s.iys 

Looking back on her career to date. 
Salcedo feels lucky. "1 have been able to 
travel and meet different people — 
princesses and so forth — and I've had 
some wonderful experiences. I want to 
somehow [emiblej other people to expe- 
rience tins, and the best way is through 

l dill .ill Oil." 

Inward that end. Salcedo is fostering 
a special dream for the future. Her plan 
calls for a place where minority junior 
high si lino! students i.m ga.liet lor guid- 
ance. training, and encouragement m 
order to prepare tor higher education. 

“We all want to feel empowered, ami 
that’s vvliat education and experiences 
are all about. I don’t think that everv 
person who enters the center will 
become a writer or a doctor, but expo- 
sure to a wider culture and intellectual 
pursuits would already amount to some 
thing that makes a difference." HO 



“If somebody says, 
‘You can’t do this,’ 
and it’s something 
I really want, 
then that’s what 
I’m determined 
to do.” 



— Cory Salcedo, equal opportunity 
officer, Chapman University 
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RECRUITING HISRANICS INTO 

NURSING 



by Barbara Jones -Torres and Joan Q. McDevitt 



Barbara jones-Torres, RN, DNSc (below, right), and Joan Q. McDevitt, RN, Ed.D., 
are directors of the Latino Nurses Project based at Gwynedd-Mercy College in 
Gwynedd Valley, Pa., a private institution sponsored by the Religious Sisters of 
Mercy, where they are both on the nursing faculty. 



7 

I n PJJSfi. tlic Bureau ot Health Professions, U N 
jL Department of Health and Human Services, identified 
increasing the representation of minorities in the nursing 
workforce as a national priority for Hispanic immigrants, this 
is a critical issue in healih care delivery. Because there are few 
bilingual nurses available, the ability to involve the Hispanic 
client in a plan ot care, to teach the client and family, and to 
evaluate nursing outcomes is compromised. 

An analysis of Hispanic nursing student enrollment trends 
reveals that Hispanic* are not admitted to schools of nursing in 
numbers proportional to the general population and that a 
high number fail to graduate. While Hispanics now comprise 
nearly Hi percent of the U S. population, only 3 percent of all 
graduates of basic registered nurse programs in IV l t2 were 
Hispanic. 

In response to tins urgent need for nurses from the various 
Latino groups, the Latino Nurses Project was started in January 
1W4, based upon a qualitative research study completed in 
14H2. Researchers observed that Hispanic students often fol- 
lowed a circuitous route into nursing, pursuing nurse aide cer- 
tification or preparation as a medical or laboratory assistant, 
because they lacked confidence and the required academic 
background. Many had been deterred from studying nursing by 
high school counselors who failed to register them tor the nec- 
essary prerequisite courses and discouraged them from attempt 
mg to enter the field, instead, they were redirected to parapro- 
fessions. Even worse, there were lew encounters with potential 
roll' models only two participants said that they had met a 
Hispanic nurse. 

1 he Latino Nurses Project goes right to the source by 
recruiting prospective nursing students from puhln and private 
secondary schools in the Philadelphia area. Through outreach 
efforts, adults are a bo sought oil) who have kepi aloe ihcir 
dream of becoming a nurse over the years. Many in the latter 
group are single parents on public assistance who ire seeking a 




way out of the cycle 
of poverty: At present, 

5h students are 
enrolled m the pro- 
ject, all receiving 
counseling and tutor- 
ing. Fifteen students 
have been admitted to 
nursing programs; 41 
students are taking 
pre-nursing courses or 

completing high school. The project’s office and tutoring cen- 
ter are located at an inner-citv Roman Catholic parish dedicat- 
ed to serving the latino community, file project offers assess- 
ment of risk factors related to attrition, counseling, assistance 
with program selection and the admission process, tutoring, 
nurse mentorship, and tuition assistance. Prospective students 
sign a contract with the project that states that they will accept 
tutoring if they receive a grade of Cl or worse in any required 
course. 

Students attend f Iw ynedd-Merey College and nine other 
institutions in the Philadelphia region. A good fit between the 
academic program and the student is ideal. The project is fund- 
ed by a grant from the Independence Foundation. 

The program was set up after extensive research into why 
some students succeeded and others opted out of nursing pro- 
grams. The resulting data were used to develop a retention 
model that includes the following factors: antecedents of a 
decision to seek admission to a nursing program: program 
selection; student-faculty relationships; and strategies used to 
manage student life, persist, respond to actual or potential fail- 
ure, and respond to perceived ethnic discrimination. 

It is Imped tins project becomes a model for developing 
methods of responding to the Hispanic community's need for 
i ulturc -specific nursing care HO 

uO 
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Do Hispanics Need 
Affirmative Action? 

/)\ Jtuui Nsiem 




Hispanic immigrants like these in Miami's Little Havana section are 
considered minorities, a policy some Americans find bjectionable. 



nuie. Amniuiii, urtn- 
nniiu' ,u ium i' .i Mack 
and w ii i r issue intrinsically 
linked to the 1 I ‘Mills lUll > Igllts 
movement, and ms mi* question 
wliv re*, cm immigrants Midi as 
iiispinns mJ Am ins .n't unhid- 
es! 

Indeed. affirmative action 
began as a lil.it k ami wlme issue 
111 tllC 1‘HIK With till' iTC.IttOt] of 
:hi- Doiniimtce on l-.nr 
I mplov mew I’nctues ami tin 
National I abor Relations Hoard 
fNl.RRl under I’lvsidcnt 
Roosevelt. flu- cei in "affirmative 
action was first used m the 
Wagner As t of Wa? authori/mg 
tlu- N| lUi to re lire ss unfair 
labor pr.u tit cs. 

I aui , I’t'.'sivfc'ut 1 1 mu m tar- 
ried on tin 1 tip; lit tor fair 
t'liufiA incut pi .u in cs In 
appointing all idvisots l oinilltt- 
tcc to police job tiiM i mun ition 
bv gosei niiient agencies. it t c >rti- 
mg to Hugh Das is Ura ham's 
rv'ii "Origins of Mill in itivc 
At tiiai 

In the 1 * > A i >n . Ihftnifii : 
fiscnhowvr established a suml.ii 
committee, and then President Kennedv 
signed I \cvurive Order In'D.'i in 1 1 Jr ■ | . 
nitfiii on lOntimnng the battle lor usil 
rich is 

Attortliiii* to (irab.nn. it u.is 
Kfiuifdv " iio Tfimioiiin eti die phrase 



' artiniMtive action." With Kennedy's me 
of the pht.i'e. affirmative action was. for 
the first time, linked to uvil rights 
enforcement policy. 

lly the nmi IWIs. civil rights lejders 
recognized the need for stronger steps 
toward etjii. iht\ — merelv outlawing ills* 

5 i 



s riiiiiiiatiou ua> not enough. 
The movement was searching 
tor p roactive measures by gov- 
ernment to combat the legacy of 
slavery and lomiuiied preiiidiee 
that prevented Ht.uk Americans 
from .u hieving apiality. 

hi ,i !'>fi4 speu It before the 
Southern ('.hristian leadership 
C'onfereme. the Rev. Martin 
Luther King. Jr. s.nd, "Of what 
advantage is it to the Negro to 
establish char lie can he served in 
integrated iesr.iur.mts or accom- 
modated ni integrated hotel', if 
he is bmnui to the knnl of 
linaiHi.il servitude which will 
not allow him in take a v.n.ition, 
or even take hi\ wife out to din- 
ner' What will it profit Ium to 
he able to send Ills children to 
an integrand school i* the Iann- 
is iikoiik is insulin lent to buy 
them ss hool i lollies?" 

In June I mm, 1’iesivleiit 
Johnson told Howard University 
graduates. "You do not take a 
person who tor wars ha* been 
hobbled by chains and liberate 
him. bring him up to the start- 
ing line of a race, and then say. 
“You're tree to compete.' and justly 
believe you have been completely fair 
Thus it is not enough to open the gates 
to opportunity. All of our citi7om must 
have the abiltts to walk through those 
gates; and this is the nest and the most 
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profound stage lit till battle ior civil 
rights." 

According in tiraluin. although 
Johnson spoke boldly rtf takllli* progrcs- 
mu' steps fn ji-hint- equality. h i > 
Tvcctimv Older 1 U4o simply repeated 
the boilerplate language of Kenncclv's 
I'Xil order tying affirmative action to 
noniliM nmmation practices only. 

It was not until IVsidem Nimhi'n 
second let m fit. u tei.Iii.il policy shifted 
,t\v.i\ from rhe equal-treatment standard 
toward proportioii.il results th.it required 
minority pretereiii.es. Ni\nn. says 
i'n.ih.im. not itui ioii.il tzed 1511 mi : ic a ! 
goals .nul timetables with labor 
Department Order No 4. whuh 
addressed the need tin proportional rep- 
usviitatioii of mmormes tn the w.uk 
tori e. 

Main historians agree that the turn - 
mg point from iioihIim nmmatmn to 
nnnoritv preferenees was also a turning 
point tor the inclusion of Hispanus. 
women. aiiel other groups in affirmative 
.ution. I hsiones ot the affirmative aetinn 
movement are vague in their reteremes 
to "orhci nnn< >rities. 

ilaiv.itd historian Stephan 
I hernstroin. editor ot me Han\nd hwy- 
i/i’/'i r/iit e/ .'Imcriuifi Hthtii t (iron/ie. roe alls 
an Office ol Management and budget 
i o in nut tee set up under fa s p i r 
Weinberger. Nixon's Secretary ot I lealih. 
Tducalnm. and Welfare, to determine 
whuh were the disadvantaged groups 
and to provide a illlitorni list that federal 
agem i ex 1 1 mid use 

I lie end result ot that.” says 
1 hernstiom. “was soincrhmg t ailed the 
OMll Statistic a) I >irei tive No IV which 
did six' that groups eligible for special 
treatment were detitied as Hl.u ks. A-iaiis 
ami I’ai irn Islanders. Ilispuins and 
Native Anieru ans.'' 

Up to this point, .illinium e n non 
and the iivil rights movement had large- 
ly been toiisidered a lilac k and white 
issue In Ins essay "hqii.il Ounces versus 
l.qual Results." Seuiioiir Martin l ipsei 
writes, “Hl.u ks are the quintessential do- 
tiiu live AmerK.m minority group. better 
able thin i n v m hoi eili n n oi mu i il 



group. except Name Americans, to just i- 
tv a claim for preferential treatment 
Whites profited greatly from the labor ot 
slaves and the Jim drove years when 
Hi uks did tile li.ii d . low paid work of 
unskilled laborers, field hands, servants. 
II. rebv whites acquired tile leisiite, 
ediu ation, and wealth ol whuh they 
deprived lilacks and for whieb Hl.u ks 
deserve i ompeusation." 

Me uiies on to unlc. "Other iimiori 
ties and women have required only gen- 
ii me equal opportunity, not special help. 
In any case, immigrants have no claim to 
pivtiTcnltu! treatment, since any liandi 
caps they ma;, have are clearly not the 
fault nt American societv. Immigrants, 
including Hispanus and West Indians, 
-vm rdk do b< itci e. ononi!. a!! 1 , the 
longer tile 1 , are m this country." 

I lie broadening ot affirmative .ution 
to include women. Asians, and Hispanu s 
as beneficiaries while excluding other 
groups is a question otten heatedly 
debated these dass as the entile miuept 
ol affirmative action mines under att.ii k 

I he ientr.il question tor Hispanus 
icmains Win iiulmle new ininngi.ints 
tiom Mexico or Spain and cxiluJc 
immigrants from impoverished places 
such .is Sicilv or tireece? Whv give 
latinos a hivak when lustoi u alls e.o\ 
immigrant wave has been the vn tun ot 
xenophobia? And. ultimately, does it 
benefit Hispanus to be labeled as a 
"minority’' group? 

Many of the various hastcin and 
Southern htiropean ethnic groups were 
clamoring in the H>7iK to be included in 
affirmative actum, according to 
I hi-rttstrom. Hut I lisp aim s got the nod, 
lie s.i\s. in part based on the group’s 
overall low economic status in the 
United States wtj < > r i its politic a I iiiiim le 

“I think rhe relatively impoverished 
state n| Puerto Kuans m the bastem 
uties and Mexicans in the Southwest, 
and to some extent the political c lout 
they had in Dalifornia. levis. and New 
York that's what distinguished them" 
l heriMrom says. 

1 his argimient. however, ignores one 

Is. lie tli.it .1 ■ 111 iir.lt IS v‘ .icilOll OppOllUlls 



seem hesitant to address: skin color and 
appearance. Keiem research from the 
University ot Massachusetts at Amherst 
on prejudice against students shows a 
direct c hi i elation between skin color 
and racism. 

"The darker xoiit complexion, the 
more intimidation and harassment you 
experience on campus." says (Ir.int Ingle, 
director. Oft ice of Human Relations. 

I he controversy surrounding prefer- 
ential treatment ol mmoi uies in affirma- 
tive action programs is heightened when 
the minority involved is Hispanic or 
Asian, some of whom enjoy a comfort- 
able sc ii io economic status upon arrival 
m this country. 

"The Afru an -Americ an experience 
is sub siam i.i 1 1 v Jiticrc ;it. t’liailesV. 
II. limit*' writes m Ins cssav "Affirmative' 
Action and I 'xpennient.il Realities." 
"blacks came involuntarily, often from 
freedom to slavery: thvx came as dehu- 
manized piopeits. I he lilac ks bad to tiist 
engage in a disimcliseh political slrue- 
gle: other immigrants could immediate. x 
engage in an economic struggle lilac ks 
had to cease being piopcilv, befute tliev 
could .ut|iiiie it." 

Hamilton readily admits that many 
ethnic immigrant groups were certainly 
cliv i imiiMled against, but he distinguish- 
es their treatment by saying that "while 
cleaily oppressed and discriminated 
against, they were not dehumanized.'" 

dearly, the issue becomes even blur- 
rer because, obviousk. not all Hispamcs 
are dark eomplevioned. speak with m 
accent, or possess any other characteristic 
that would make them look '“ethnic" A 
blonde -haired, blue-os ed I anno whose 
ancestors Ii.nl from I aim America via 
(ionium or northern Italy, for example, 
miglu look as Tvpu.tlh " Amcru an " is 
anyone cbe. 

for this and other reasons, 
I hernstroin believes that many 
Americans find preferential treatment tor 
recent immigrants particularly objection- 
able 

"It is curious that most of these pro- 
grams give preference not onlv to 
n.ihu -btiin people, who arguably were 





for Hispanics because they continue to earn considerably less than do whites with comparable education. 



Mihicit to disc nminatiou, hut to immi- 
gr.mts who nm arrived last week hum 
\lcviui or wherever. [ tlunk many 
\miTK.iiJN would feel like we are dome 
them a favor to let them tn, hut then to 
giv e their kid' preference over my kids at 
the University of t alitor to a is outra 
geous." I hcrustrom says "I think if affir- 
mative a* tion focused solely on people 
wlm were ome enslaved in this coun- 
rr>. \ oti '.hi make the vise tor that a lot 
easier than \ou van nuke it tor a niueh 
hr > i.ivier c.itcgi n s 

Hut flieresa H'.millos, vice president 

legal programs at the Mexican 
\iucric.ui legal Defense and 
Idmatumul ! tiiui i.MAI DM'), believes 
in argument hasi*d solely on compensat- 
in'' tor wrong' of’ tile past ignores p re- 
st 'it realities. 

Statistics from rite U.S. Hiire.ui of the 
t e'i'siis show rh.it Hispanns still earn 
loiuiderahh less at .ill lesels of ediuation 
ill. in do w lutes. 

lor example, in the mean 

nuwuhlx income ol whites holding 
kuhelor'' degrees was SJ.SSj coin pa red 
with SI .H'iS tor ! Itspamcs holding bach- 
elor's degrees, the mean monthly income 
tor a white high school graduate was 
M ,-foy compared to St,tm2 tor a 
i 1 1 s|u n *c high school graduate. There 
cu te iv'i< lew Hispann recipients of doc- 
toral degree' tn figure monthly income. 

\ I ,J H f.cjiial i-.mployment 
t >pp<»mnm\ Commission (f.hOU) 
snnlc teporn-d onlc -J 2 percent oi full- 
time emplovees in higher education div 
Hispanic, and tour out of five of them 
aie empiow d hi non- fac ulrv. non-nun 
.igement positions, Hispanic s accounted 
tor mils 2 2 percent • >f lull-imie facility 

in her c‘s>, i\ |tistiix mg Affirmative 

in *i l Mai v Nepers writes. "to rest the 
i.oe tor .idirmafne action and preteren- 
n. d rrealnieiu on 'Otuc vague notion of 
lollecti.e guilt and a social duty to pay 
1 1 • » oniprnse for w rungs committed h\ 
liHfsinfs nlu 1 lived long ago seems 
mince c’ss.irv and misguided. Affirmative 
•it nun ni-iv he more vllectiveh defended 
ihrough appeals to distributive JiMic e 
Hid I II! c i | V 1 lilts i <1 opportunity I lll' 



does not mean that the history of groups 
winch have sufTered flagrant discrimina- 
tion in the past is irrelevant.'' 

Vgers believes that there is a differ- 
ence between “redressing past priva- 
tions" and “neutralizing the present 
competitive disadvantage stemming from 

post pi nations “ 

"Such an approach." she writes, 
'would permit the use of" rac c-xensiuve 
iiul sex sensitive' measures, together with 
other (actors m employment and admis- 
sions It would thereby nuotporate one 



of the requirements of justice — tlut 
treating persons as equals might some- 
tmies mean that we must treat them dif- 
t'eiently.” 

Adds Hustillos. “ What we are inter- 
ested 111 looking at ate tile current effects 
today from prim discrimination. Which 
groups are still impacted currently by 
discriminatory practices? 1 he groups 
that have been identified — African - 
Americans. 1 atinos, Asians, and 
women- -are still to this day feeling the 
effects ol historical disc Timniatmn. HO 




UC Regents Roll Back 
Affirmative Action 

Irv Mu mat Rhor 
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I he vote that 

JL lOllld v ll-Klpl' tllC 

flltUIV lit hipluT (.dlK.lt lull 

tor minority students took 
I 5 hums Ir \\ is punctuated 
by eiiiul iuu.il spcci he*, 
tumultuous rallies. passurn- 
•itL" renditions ut "We rvlull 
O vcn'oiiu’." and pro- 
nouncements by two possi- 
ble presideiui.il i an didates. 

And when it was over, 
on lu K Jit. the University 
of l ‘alifnrm.i Hoard of 
Kcpents had voteii to drop 
.iftlrm mve aiiion politic* 
on admissions and hiring. 

St art i ni; |.iu I . I the 
Umver*irv nt ( aliform. i 
w ill no longer use rate. re 1 1 - 
i;ii mi. l olor. or i Mtuiiial ori- 
ent as i i irei la Ini adniis 
SUIT). 

I or affirm itive at turn 
supporters, the vote si 
Haled llie start of a plnninv 
future lor undents ut color. 

I heir in i iikI w ,is so itinu d 
lip Iw the Rev. Jesse 
J.i i kson . who Saul at 
repent'' meetnip." 1 he s«m 
seipieine ut pump hails 
wards is the loss ol hope, ths- hirtlicrinp 
ut despair, the hardening ut isnitisiii we 
> an ill .itiorst. 

for opponents nt rate based polities, 
the sole in irked die end ol vih.it flies 
set - .is outdated "Ms lal pieh rells e> ’ 



I heir view v\ is s' apt lire d b\ 
if epuhlis an Uahtomi i t mV. I’ete WiImMI. 
i toi iih i wipp.ntvi of ittirinatr e action 
who has made its repeal the senlerpivie 
nt Ins presidential lanlpalpn. who said. 
"We believe that students at the 



Umversitv ut (alitornia 
should achieve distnu lion 
... without the use ut the 
kiiul of prets reiis o th.it 
have been m plate." 

fuikiiik. 4u tu t>n per- 
t ei it ni Ut. first-ve.tr stu- 
dents are admitted soleh oil 
the basis ut’ pr, tiles and test 
scores Ilie rest are pulped 
on a combination ut aeade- 
n in. and m her s r iter la , 
mcllidmp r.u e and ethnic l- 
ty. Under the resnlntinn. a 
much luphcr pen coupe of 
iiicnminp students — .in ui 
75 perseilt - will be pulped 
on pr.ides alone. 

but a new criteria will 
be added to ivpl.ue race 
and cthnii itv ■ students will 
pet a break .1 dies tome 
trom an "abusive or other- 
s’! tse sb stun., r i< s n il home or 
a iieiphboi hood nt’ mi 
wholesome nr anti mii lal 
tntlueiues " 

I here’s m i ipie'tion that 
affirmative .ution has made 
a shtlerence in the makeup 
uf the stiislent body hi 
t'JrS-l. Til pen cn: ot Ul' 

stiuleiils weis' white, while I atinns made 

up onk 7 peuent ol the student popula- 
tion. A dei.ide later, tlie number of 
whites had dropped to 4n pen enr. while 
the Latino population had neadv dou- 
bled, riwnp to 13 percent. I he number of 
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* ... they can't 
admit you just 
because you are 
Chicano, 

African-American, or 
Latino." 

— Ward Connerly, regent, 
University of California 



African- American students remained 
constant, at 4 pen cm. while Asian siu- 
denrs jumped trnin l f> to 2 ‘) percent. 

At the same time, the average GRA ol 
l anno students stands at an impressive 
3.7 — compared to the 3.3 ininmuim 
required, according to university officials 
(All students accepted at the University 
of Gahforni.i must he m the top 12. 3 
penent of their graduating class.) 

So what doei tlie regents vote niv'.m 
tor iinmmtv students in general and 
I, anno students in particular' Will the 
end of LK:‘s affirmative action admis- 
sions policy mean that eligible latino 
and Atrican-A.niericaii students will he 
slim mil of the i. imposes of their choice? 

Or will the gains in diversity at the 
University of California continue 
throui'h the revised criteria called tor m 
the regents' resolution: 

Affirmative action opponents s.i\ the 
new admissions polity vv ill eieate a more 
equitable campus, where students are 
judged only on grades, not their skin 
i olor, Hut affirmative action advocates 
ni. unt. im that the real world is not color- 
blind and that minority students in the 
in tier— city cannot compete with more 
.diluent w hire students 

I lie average income for the families 
of Latino students is S3 1 '. nun than 
the overall L’C‘ average, savs Mu had 
Ald.u o, dues tor of student ac. idcinn 
development for the UG system. " Those 
who voted for the resolution tail to rec- 
ognize that the play ing field is not yet 
iescl." lie says. 

\ study (omhured h\ the mmersitv 
last Mas showed ihat the removal of race 
and ethnicity from adims ;ons criteria 
would re-lilt in a noticeable drop in 
diversity on campus. 1 lie number of 
African Aniens an students could drop 
hv 4U to 3 ; i percent, and that id 
t hic.mo'l atinn students would fall 3 to 
13 percent. On the other hand. Asians 
would gam dots, and the number ot 
white students would stay constant 

But these are just pnijes tioiis, num- 
bers that have been disputed bv Gov. 
Wilson uni other attirmausc .u turn 
opponents. I he real consequences of the 



vote might not come until the appoint- 
ment of the task tone that sstll decide 
what supplemental criteria will be used 
in the future. 

However, one thing is already clear: 
the vote has created an atniospheic of 
fear, apprehension, and confusion among 
current and potential UG students. And 
that alone could have a major impact oil 
the ethnic breakdown of the approxi- 
mates l.iu.ouu undergraduate and grad- 
uate students enrolled m the California 
system's nine campuses. 

hd dome?. 2‘h a graduate student at 
UC- Riverside and the student member 
of the regents board, recalls an urgent 
request from a triend who asked him to 
counsel a younger brother who was shy- 
ing away from UG. 

"lie doesn't want to come to the 
mnseiMty when only white people are 
accepted." explains Gomez, who lobbied 
to retain UG’s affin native action policies. 
“I think that, beyond anything, the 
Hoard ot Regents is saying. ‘What you 
want doesn't count: \s liat counts is what 

we want.' " 

I h it perception — rli.it students of 
color are no longer welcome at the UG 
svstetn- might be the biggest immediate 
fallout of the regents' vote, say student 
activists and university outreach workers. 

frantic students base been tying up 
lire telephone lines in the offices of the 
Mosumento Lstudiautil Gliiiano de 
A/tl.m (MEiCliA). one of California's 
largest and most active student organiza- 
tions, 

“A lot ot students feel very intimidat- 
ed. They feel like they don't belong," says 
Donnie Martinez, ID, j Ml.GhA mem- 
ber and undergraduate student at 
U( I A "A lot ot minority students Icel 
targeted. " 

The fears jre so widespread that 
many incoming first-year students arc 
afraid their acceptance to the university 
might be revoked, asserts Aldaco, who 
runs the university's outreach programs 
tor underrepresented students at both 
the undergraduate and pre-college levels, 
i I lie programs, which re.u h about 
7o,iioii mostly Litmo/Ghnano students, 
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DIVERSITY ON CAMPUS 

Total enrollment by race, at University of California campuses. Figures include 
only those students who declared their race or ethnicity upon enrolling. 



1984 



1994 



White 

70% 




Asian 1 6% 
Hispanic 7% 
Black 4% 



White 

40% 




Asian 29% 
Hispanic 13% 
Block 4% 



Hispanics can be of any race. Other races not shown. 

Source Uri utility of Colifornia 



are designed to sharpen applicants’ aead- 
cmit' skills. 1 

Aldaeo worries tliat many at' those 
srudt-ms might feel rh t rheir efforts have 
been in v.un. “They're concerned about 
the kind of climate they’re going into. 
They’re doing everything they’re sup- 
posed to do. hut now they’re perceiving 
the message ot ‘We don’t want sou." " he 
adds 

Hut AlJ.no belies es that, despite the 
vote, the university lias not hacked away 
from its eoniinitmciit ro diversity. He 
points out that tin- university's rime 
chancellors and aui the president dis- 
agreed with the regents actions on atfir- 
mative .Mum, .o did mam facility and 
students 

hour days at'ter the \ute. UC 
I'residem |.W. Pvlt.ison released a state- 
ment reaffirming I t 's commitment to 
"diversity both as a powerful tool m 
edtK.it mg our students for the world in 
wlmh they must make tlieir person il 
and piotessuin.il lives, .mil as an essential 
was of meeting om responsibility to pre- 
pare future leaders lor California’s 
tiiv erse mx iet\ .' 

Warranted or not. Ald.no and others 
.ik i oik ei ned that the students' fears 
might keep main frnlil applying to the 



University of California, sshk.li could 
undo the gains in diversity achieved. 

"Reality is percent perception, 
and people perceive it to be a policy of 
exclusion,” says Ralph Carmona. the 
alumni representative to the Hoard of 
Regents “If someone lias a choice 
between Princeton and Berkeley, they'll 
just go to Print eion.” 

F.ven Ward Connerly, the Iil.uk 
regent ssho sponsored the resolution, is 
concerned that minority students might 
no longer feel welcome at UC. Hut he 
hi mies affirmative action proponents. 

"Those who base been pounding 
hard for keeping preferences the way 
they are are responsible tin sending that 
message." Connerly claims. "I haven't 
heard many people say ing that every eli- 
gible person is welcome Hut I have said 
over and over that tins isn't vising we 
don't want someone. We are not saving 
that someone isn't welcome." 

Connerly says the resolution was not 
meant to stop students of color from 
entering the university It was only 
designed to stop the use ot race and eth- 
nicirv is criteria tor admissions. 

“ I'. very eligible student is still guaran- 
teed a seat. With regard to that, nothing 
at all has changed," says Uonnerly. “We 



still permit the university to admit peo- 
ple because of supplemental criteria, but 
they can’t admit you just because you are 
t dneanu, African- American, or Latino.” 

The revised supplemental criteria, 
which would take into account the 
obstacles an applicant has overcome, will 
still ensure that minority students have a 
fair chance to enter the University of 
California. lie maintains 

However, others believe that the new 
brand of supplemental criteria would 
itself pose an obstacle for students of 
color. By forcing applicants to identify 
themselves as products of a dysfunctional 
family or an impoverished background. 
UU would be opening a “Pandora’s box 
where you have competition for victim- 
ization.” Ralph Carmona argues. “Do 
you go with the kid whose father is a 
cocaine addict or the one who was 
abused?" 

l atino students, who might come 
from a culture that discourages public 
airing of personal problems, might be 
reluctant to reveal private traumas m a 
college application. "It's degrading to 
have to explain win you mine from a 
broken home, especially to people von 
don’t know. You don't know who's read- 
ing tills." says I >orcne Martinez. "It’s out- 
landish. They're making it more and 
IllOie difficult to get 111 .'' 

l.ven if the wotsi fears are not real- 
ized. students like Martinez and adminis- 
trators like Aldacn believe that the 
regents’ vote lias c.nccd .< deep wound in 
students of color. 

I he vote comes on the heels of the 
.uiu-inumgram Proposition 1ST and just 
before the California Civil Rights 
Initiative, a voter referendum slated for 
next w ar that would dismantle affirma- 
tive action m the state. 

“ l ho flung is f'.ir Irwin over," Ald.uo 
vivv “And I'm afraid people arc going to 
get hurt, as they feel that education is 
turning its back on them. Congress is 
turning its back on them. The courts are 
turning their backs mi them. All this 
have left are the basics. The marc hes, the 
frustration, and the rage are sometimes 
all they have to turn to.” no 
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A MODEL FOR SUCCESS 

A Comprehensive Model Approach for 

Colleges and Universities’ Minority Student Recruitment and Retention Programs 

hy June Angel Gutierrez, Ph.D. , J.D., and Pedro j. Leccci, Ph D., American C^ouncd on Education (ACE) Feiiou 1 

Abstract 

'li.vrrnmnm of high r education are developing plans to reemit ami retain minority students through a variety of programs, liach has 
rocired some level of success, hut apparently no institution has developed a comprehensive model to diversify its rainpus. 

• Zidane l 'nwev-ity v providing minority students financial aid opportunities and jobs after graduate sehool. 

• Dartmouth has iplemeuted .1 weekend /wty.im called “Hxpcnence IXirtmouth" as a recruitment tool. 

• ('alleges iu ('ahfonna are seeking to /mriiiyc their pool of minority students through retention .iratcgics. 

• Texas has landed a "State Stholarship for lUliitu Recruitment (SSlfRf" tousisting of S 1 , 000 scholarships that are renewabh . 

The comprehensive model outlined lure offers a method to improve recruitment and retention of iMiiior/t)' yrndciiry m colleges and 

universities This artnle will examine existing national strategies and develop a model from successful outcomes that can he replicated hy 
schools around the wuutry. Stall a model must combine institutional support; cooperation among administrators, faculty, and students; 
and <i MrEwiim/a/ d'Mi/aW coninur.:::‘nr. ' This model developed consists of three divisions: (1) recruitment, (2) admission, and (dj reten- 
tion of nnnoiity undent? with subdivisions for cadi that iiulude the specific programs rcijwred. Recommendations for siacess ate made. 



INTRODUCTION 

Minot i tv recruitment and retention 
is .i topic generating much discussion 
.uid .ictum (Henmger. |W l >). Specialised 
programs or curricular modifications for 
minority students have been provided, 
but little Used (Kemp. I'J'IU). because 
there are no quick solutions leading to 
increased minority presence on universi- 
ty c ampiises. an extended commitment is 
essential (Henniger, I‘W)), This artic 1c 
will present a general nmdel for recruit- 
mein and retention of imnorin students 
in the hope that it will be tested and 
replu ared. 

Specific problems arc nu hided in the 
model: 

• Hispanic students attend i (immunity 
colleges (7 h percent) rather than col- 
lee.es and iiinvei sines (3o percent) 

(IIACU. IW1). 

• Mllloilty stiuieiils are t.n mole iikels 
to drop out of tnllege than are their 
nommrionty cohorts (( iiles (ice. 
l'Wf). 



• The lack of African AmciK.m and 
other minorities present on uiiiversirv 
campuses is a national disgrace (fatal. 
1W!) 

• Many inner-city minority students 
believe tlut they have no control over 
their lives and are therefore powerless 
to shape their future, because of these 
attitudes, they lack motivation, are 
unable lo set goals, and are indifferent 
about sefiool (Abi-Nader. IWI). 

• Minority students hasv indicated tlut 
tiles pete else college life lo be signifi- 
cantly more frightening and lonely 
than do non minor i tv students 
(Olszewski Kubihus and Scott, l‘f>2). 

• Minorits students can he is motivated 
to attend college, hut they feel less 
prepared and less confident about 
being admitted lOlszewski-Kuhiluis 
and Si ntt. I‘T'T2). 

After the civil rights inosemeiit. 
community colleges be came open 
admission institutions They foe used on 
.ulmming *tudents of different educa- 



tional and cultural backgrounds, while 
tour-year institutions pursued improve- 
ment m the academic quality of their 
programs, resulting in racially segregating 
students by type ot institution (Uage. 
W8‘>). 

The proposed model will address the 
recoinmeiidatHnis made to state lawmak- 
ers by the Lducation Uonimissioii of the 
States’ National Task force for Minority 
Achievement m Higher Education 
II (age. l*Wtl). which include: 

1. Requiring college's ami iimversiric's 
to set appropriate and measurable goals 
tor enrolling and graduating minority 
students; 

2. I inking state financial support for 
colleges and universities to the institu- 
tions’ progress toward statewide goals for 
[Minority achievement; 

3. Setting policies that allow transfer 
students from cnuiimmity colleges lo 
complete a b.ic hclor’s degree in the same 
time as other students. 

berger (l'T l i2i has said that providing 
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i linoncies. with greater access to eduea- 
ion is a social issue of our time. 
It cording to Henmger (1989), greater 
lumbers ot minority students must be 
ncuuragcd to enter the higher eduea- 
ion system. These increases can only be 
ceomphshed with specific imervui- 
1011 s, policies, and strategies. 

Minority enrollment slmuld be at 
east proportionate to the mi nor it)' pop- 
iLtion ot the state. Minority graduation 
ates should be comparable to those ot 
Hher students (Cage, 199(f). The goal of 
ligher education should be to reflect a 
iKietv in which all that matters is an 
ndividual’s own abilities, character, and 
ictermination (l)owen and Rudenstme. 
199];, m other words, equal access and 
ipporcunity for all (Rodriguez, 1993). 

CURRENT ISSUES 

Any model for retention and recruit- 
nent ot minority students begins with 
.inderstanding prior inters cm ions and 
programs, and evaluating tor their etfec 
aveness. According to a report by the 
Quality Education for Minorities Project 
(Magner. 1989). the follow ing general 
efforts are being made: 

• 3*1 percent of administrators said their 
college offers racial aware ss work- 
shops tor students, fai ohy. and or 
staff: 

• 37 percent operate under i governing 
board-adopted policy that includes 
goal' lor increasing the presence ot 
minorirv students on campus: 

• 4<> percent plan a major increase m 
funds to raise the number of minority 
members on campus. 

• II percent offer incentives to acade- 
mic departments to hue more iinnor- 
ity tac lilts . 

• <i<i percent said they score trying to 
help minority taculrv ineinbers meet 
tenure jnd promotion requirements, 

• 3d percent said rhev ssere making 
efforts to hire nnnorus iminlnis is 
senior administrators 

THE FRAMEWORK 

A group -spec die philosophy must 
become a part ot higher educ ation. and 



minority groups must be targeted to 
receive assistance, if minority representa- 
tion on campuses is to increase. 

According to Halo (1992). attempts 
to diversity by simply increasing recruit- 
ment of minority students without gain- 
ing the full commitment of faculty and 
staff, investing in appropriate support 
services, and addressing matters ot cam- 
pus culture and climate can lead to the 
possible failure of any minority recruit- 
ment and retention program. 

Three questions must be answered in 
the development of this model: (I) How 
does the university get minority students 
interested m attending? (2) How does 
the university get minority students 
admitted? and (3) How does the univer- 
sity help minority students to graduate? 
Combined efforts of the administration, 
staff, faculty, and students are needed in 
each area. 

The administration should provide 
the leadership and funding necessary to 
implement the programs involved. It 
should influence local high schools to 
increase the exposure of minority stu 
dents to college prepa r atory courses, 
including taking college i urses to high 
school campuses that focus on the social 
and academic dimensions of university 
life (Steward jnd Post. I9 i ni). 

I he administration should resolve 
the lack of minority faculty problem by 
implementing an effective mmoiity hir- 
ing program to include a ' (.row Your 
Own” project Many institutions of 
higher education are learning that 
Hispanic faculty are the key to recruit- 
ment and retention of other Hispanic 
faculty and students (Medina, 1993). 
Career development criteria and policies 
for staff and mid-level administrators 
i Ross. 199t) that requite divcisitv train 
mg and ethnic studies continuing educa- 
tion. and offer development and remedi- 
al programs with the same support given 
other courses are essential to engender- 
ing a campus spirit ol inchisiveness. 

In addition, the administration should 
reach out to local community colleges, 
establishing transfer centers to entourage 
the mails tmtionty students to continue 



their education: offer residential summer 
programs and ethnic -spec ific culture 
camps to minontv high school juniors 
and seniors; offer prospective students 
the opportunity to visit the university to 
learn firsthand about college life through 
experience: and develop and enforce 
policies against harassment and discrimi- 
nation. 

In the financial aid area, the adminis- 
tration should recognize the need to 
increase funds allocated to outright 
grants. Hisumcally. minority students 
respond more effectively to grants. Many 
experts have commented oil the form of 
grants and work study, including St John 
and Nocll ( 1 989), Stewart and Post 
(199U), the Education Commission of 
the States (1 99(1). Heninger (1989), 
Magnet ( l 991 a). Cage ( I 99 m), Willie 
(1991), Shorn and Spooner (1991). the 
Quality Education for Minorities Project 
(!99u), and the University of California 
Latino Eligibility Report 099.VS). 

A change m admission standards is 
also indicated by the literature. The fail- 
ure. with regard to minority applicants, 
of the most commonly used standards — 
high school grade point average and 
standardized test scores — is well docu- 
mented flavin and Crook. |99i>; 
Rhodes, 1992: Daniels, 1991). 

I he administration could use the 
se.cn none ognitive variables that arc 
related to minority student college suc- 
cesses proposed b\ Shorn and Spooner 
(|99h: (1) positive self-corn cpt. (2i real- 
istic self-appraisal, (3) understanding of 
and ability to deal with racism, (4) pref- 
erence tor long-term goals. Hi availabili- 
ty of a strong support person, ((>} suc- 
cessful leadership experience. (7) 
demonstrated community scivuc 

Hie administration can strengthen its 
minority students' program by imple- 
menting a comprehensive retention plan, 
features that should be included are (!) a 
six-week Minima program for entering 
minority students to improve their aca- 
demic learning and studs skills. ( 2 j an 
ethnic group-specific Culture Camp that 
will boost self-esteem, self-awareness, and 
confident e utilizing their heritage, (3) a 




" ... the essential 
component for 
change is a 
long-range 
multiculturization 
plan that encourages 
all departments 
and professors to 
reexamine their 
disciplines and 
teaching. M 
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study center, with tutor available, that 
also serves as a meeting place, (4) a coun- 
seling center, started by professionals, to 
deal with the problems of’ depersonaliza- 
tion, racism, adjustment to residence hail 
life, and the general climate and living 
conditions faced by minorities on the 
campus, and p) establishing an early- 
warning system that monitors class 
attendance, performance, and social par- 
ticipation and that recruits faculty to 
meet biweekly with individual minority 
students. 

Additionally, the administration 
should recruit and train faculty and start 
who are to meet the needs of minority 
students, redesign training programs to 
strengthen the preparation of those who 
will he in most contact with the stu- 
dents, and provide imilncultur.il sensitivi- 
ty training to the active staff and faculty 
and to the student hodv. 

Current minority students can have a 
positive effect on recruiting. They can 
visit high schools, identify puispecUve 
applicants, amt host weekend recruit- 
ment drives. Student groups can co- 
sponsor ethnic events and activities. 
Because the degree to which a minority 
student identifies with the campus is a 
critical factor in retention ((nles-dee. 
I'Wf), the partn lpatinn of nmmritv stu- 
dents as tutors and mentors is crucial to 
the sin i ess of the program. 

Participation of the university ’s 
eui plovers in recruitment ami retention 
is also entn ,i 1 . 1 he aim of staff develop- 
ment should be to search continually tor 
culturally responsive strategies that will 
motivate and inspire students (Abi- 
X.ulcr. JWIi. 

Institutional representatives should be 
familiar with the 'ssues that t elate to 
minority students and be able ro estab- 
lish a rapport with those potential stu 
dents who might differ in interpersonal 
interaction styles. Recruiters also need to 
he aware of the admission and financial 
.ml issues as tiny relate to minority stu- 
dents j he counseling center should be 
structured to serve minority students as 
individuals, wind) requires recognition 
of particular cultures, educational hack 




grounds, and unique characteristics 
(Ross, 1W1). 

Faculty members should he willing 
to go to high schools, seek out prospec- 
tive minority students, and. most impor- 
tantly. network with colleagues in the 
public schools and community colleges 
to identify and recruit minority students. 
The faculty are responsible for linking 
the progrant to their academic disci- 
plines. for providing a personal academic 
commitment, and for providing an 
example of benefits or opportunities 
accrued from academic experiences 
(Mentoring to Increase Minority 
Participation, 1W0). 

For most institutions, the essential 
component lor change is a long-range 
multiculturization plan that encourages 
.ill departments and professors ro re- 
examine their disciplines and teaching 
(Row. I'Wll, 

Accoiding to Vasquez and Wainstein 
(1W0). professors/ instiuc tors who teach 
minority students should base mstru-. turn 
on studenr values, match teaching and 
learning styles, maintain high expecta- 
tions. accept students' nonparticipation, 
act as problem solvers and motivators, 
encourage achievement through cooper- 
ation, practu e oral instead of written tra- 
ditions. and learn by doing. The faculty 
need to offer a higher level of individual 
academic encouragement, guidance, and 
support hy promoting office visits, fac ili- 
tating and assisting group studs sessions, 
participating in workshops or laborato- 
ries, involving students in their researck, 
participating m summer study and 
research programs, and working with 
student organizations to design peer 
mentoring and group support networks 
(Mentoring to Increase.' Minority 
Participation. I 'J'Ji i) 

THJE MODEL 

A Program Implementation 
Committee. composed of representatives 
of the student hodv. faculty, staff , admin- 
istration. and leaders of ethnic communi- 
ty-based organizations in the area, is 
formed to administer and staff the pro- 
gram's division. This committee reports 
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to the* university curriculum leader. The 
divisions of the program are recruitment, 
admissions. and retention. While e.n h 
division operates independently, eooper- 
ation among divisions, espeiially reermt- 
nient arul admissions, with exc liange of 
information tlie primary focus. is 
essential. 

1 he res mimient division is lespoiisi- 
hle tor developing and implementing 
both outreach programs and on-campus 
programs. Student and faculty represen- 
tation in these area i L . requited- 

(hi treat h programs should unhide 
student, fas - ulty. and alumni v isits to local 
high schools; networking hy faculty with 
tlseir colleagues in the high si hoots to 
identity minority rec rims; summer pro 
grams, including Culture ( amp and 
learning and stud’, skills training; ami 
transfer i enters at local i miiimiinti col- 
leges. On-cjnipus reermtinent programs 
will meiude weekend stays tor minority 
teiiuits .high M hool and transfer; and 
workshops fur area high wliool students 
interested m Ingher education 

The admissions division is responsible 
for financial aid programs designed to 
enable minority students to attend the 
university by designating more funds for 
grants and college work studs, and schol- 
arships specifically tor minority students. 

I lie standards committee.*, which requires 
a faculty members presence, will develop 
and implement admissions policies that 
will increase the number ot minority 
students admitted by considering nontra- 
ditional methods of determining possible 
mmoritv students' success. A liaison 
heiween the lecruitnient and admissions 
divisions is necessary to ensure the con- 
sistency of the overall program. 

The retention division will oversee 
the student mentor and tutor piogiams, 
the faculty adviser program, and the pro- 
gram for Modem support services. 1 he 
student mentor and tutor programs will 
provide individual and group tutors as 
needed and an individual student mentor 
for e.ic h iiii'io- Uv student ( ai ulty mem 
hers should be assigned a roster of 
minority stmlenis for whom they will he 
responsible m the following areas: .ismm- 



mg students in early academic self-assess- 
ment. helping students use the inmoriiy 
student support services, serving as role 
models, assisting students with faculty 
interaction, and completing a monthly 
form tracking individual student partici- 
pation. 

! In- purpose of the minority student 
support system is ro deal with the soda! 
alienation that is a problem for many of 
these students (Ross. IWlJ.The support 
system must address major support 1 areas. 
muIi as entry support, departmental sup- 
port. personnel support, financial sup- 
port. program and technical support, and 
cultural heritage support (Rue and 
Alford. \ 'WJ). 

I lie seven programs under the vari- 
ous divisions each should be headed by a 
program director who supervises stalling 
and is responsible t'or ensuring that the 
program complies with the poluv of the 
appropriate division fhe program direc- 
tors report to the division heads, who in 
turn report to the Program linple 
mentation (. bimmittee. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

1 lie president and members of ho 
for her[ staff must he prepared to shift 
from a passive to an active mode in order 
n> mu case mmoritv enrollment and 
retention (Haro. T'J'A2). 1 lie adunmstia- 
hon should issue a polls \ statement that 
sends a message that the university is 
making a serious effort. The student gov - 
ernment and the f.u tilts senate should 
issue separate statements uippomng llu 
administration's policy 

I he president should appoint rhe 
members of the I'rogiain Implemen- 
tation Committee from faculty, staff, and 
student representatives 1 he Imacts ot the 
three divisions also will be members o| 
the committee. I Ills committee will 
supervise the various programs through 
the division heads. Each division will 
staff and superv ise the programs related 
to that division, faculty Senate and 
Council of Deans should stiff the 
Program Implementation Coninmtee. 

< >n some c ampuses, many of these 
programs are already in place, hut it is 



nec essary to bring all of them under one 
control to ensure that rhe goal of 
increased minority presence on campus 
vs ill he attained. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

I lie following are recommendations 
for success; 

1. A university -v\ ule policy state- 
ment outlining the purpose and goals ot 
the minority recruitment and retention 
program. 

2. Establishment of a Program 
Implementation Committee. 

3. Establishment of programs that 
reach out ro high schools and communi- 
ty colleges, such as transfer projec ts, with 
the intention of recruiting minorities. 

4. Establishment of on-iampu* 
recruiting programs such as a weekend 
recruiting visit for area high school 
mmoritv juniors and seniors, a summer 
tutorial program and Culture Camp for 
high vln>ol minority juniors and seniors 

5. A commitment to increased finan- 
cial aid in rhe form of grants and work- 
study designated for minority students 

fv Establishment ot an admission pul- 
u y hoed 1 mi iiontr.iiiitidii.il methods 
instead ot the use of high school grades 
and standardized tests. 

“ Establishment of a snide lit tutoring 
and menu ning program to provide assis- 
tance to lninnrirv students. 

H. Establishment of a fac ulty adviser 
program that pairs ininotny students 
vv ith t.ic uitv 

Establishment of a mmoritv stu 
dent support services program to help 
minority students deal with the plethora 
of problems that inghci education 
brings. 

l’> i st.ibii'binent of i required miil- 
tuiiitur.it tuirnulum for ad undergradu- 
ates. regardless of degree plan T his 
requirement can be phased in. beginning 
w ith the next entering class. 

lost’ Vrtvl ( . i '■ ii i / i, itirc-i Ii a i.r i'v- • c I’lc r U f 
Mc'n m Vnvr«i.m Vilifies .usd j\M', utc pioli'ssur .it 
[■■TiIl.V .Idle il I HIV. r s I r ' ".is jt 

'Vr imi'ti Hi Pc,!. I . , i, lIi.ui .iii.l j the 

I 1‘ti ir in ii il Ii - Smi’li'Ti ill 

I Ii tiMnri 
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Jorge Haddock 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 

by Hufft iWcu 



C T 

I .1111 most alive when I jin teaching 
JL student' flies a tv so eager, thirsty 
tor growth, learning. and contribution, It 
i' an honor to he a part of that,"* says 
Jorge Haddock. Pli.l)., summarizing Ins 
teaching philosophy and approach to life. 

What seems unusual about I laddoek 
is that he is a teacher who acutely real- 
izes he ts uUo a student. And it is die sttt- 
deiu in the ptolessoi who motivates his 
own c harges to higher ground. 

He is able to see from the students' 
vantage point in the classroom, where 
leathers seem as tall as giants — as an 
adult appears to a child — because of 
their professional reputation and position 
of authority To break through this 
skewed perspective, he says, “it is impor- 
tant to increase direct contact between 
professors and students m order to revi- 
talize learning.'' 

Haddock, an associate professor of 
industrial engineering and operations 
research at Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute, is also a consultant to several 
companies and the author of numerous 
tedimc.il publications. Dorn in ( aguas, 
Puerto Kuo. one nl the island’s largest 
cities, Haddocks passion tor education 
and engineering beg, in in his c hildlmod. 

lhit from the start, there were obsta 
lies to overcome. He grew up m a sin- 
gle-paront home, albeit one headed by a 
strong mother, who was a teacher herself 
and a guiding influence. "My mother 
was ambitious and powerful, Her deter- 




INSTITUTION:, / v v 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 



PROUDEST MOMENT: - ' ' 
“Receiving the 1 990 ‘Outstanding 
Young Industrial Engineer Award.’: '* ] 

A QUOTABLE QUOTE: 

“Having the honor of being part of , I 
my students’ lives is everything, 1 ] 
don’t need anything else.” > 

HIS GREATEST LEGACY: 
"Getting younger students interest- 
ed in the field of engineering and ! 
research-”. .• • j 

EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND: 

B. A.:; University of Puerto Rico 
M.S.: Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti- i 
tute " , • • 

Ph.D.: Purdue University 



li i main »n set an example.” he recalls. 

He remembers thinking while still in 
grade school.”l want m be an engineer." 
The cream iry of problem solving inter- 
ested the young student, but it was in the 
ninth grade that he realized he wanted 
to teach. The man i.ige between engi- 
neering and teaching paved Ills wav on 
the road to higher education. 

After graduating from the University 
of Puerto Kico. Haddock decided to 
head for the United States, and he 
earned his master’s degree from 
Rensselaer n,Tro\. N Y. 

In IVSI, he received a doctorate from 
Purdue, where be fell in love with 
research. Saw Haddock, "I was curious 
about the possibilities of discovering 
what had not been explored yet." 

Dm Ins dreams encountered road- 
blocks when it came to looking lor 
work. He says, *'i was a foreigner. 
Although Puerto Kteo is part of the 
U.S.. ciiltur.illv it isn't." Haddock believes 
that he wasn't discriminated against. 
Instead, lie Maine**: himself. "I was igno- 
rant; 1 (list didn't know how the system 
worked. I sent hundreds of' applications, 
but 1 received onlv one offer" 

In l‘fSC*.he returned to Rensselaer as 
an associate professor of dec ision sciences 
and engineering systems. It is there that 
the student -luriied-te.ii her began to 
contribute. 

"I want res .inprove the quality of' life 
of students. Knowledge is important, but 
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*My mother was ambitious and powerful 
Her determination set an example." 



— Jorge Haddock, associate professor, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 



more important is tile student's ability 
a ml belie! in that .ibiiiry." he says. 

Haddock seems tn base succeeded m 
Ins mission. Rensselaer student Prashant 
Des.u, 23, senior. says about Haddock. 
‘'He’s otle ot Us. lie challenges us and 
pushes us to challenge him. He preaches 
leach *[S hip anil teamwork. Ins energy is 
inspirational 

in his paper, “Profile ot a Nurturing 
(’oliege Professor,” I laddoi k remembers 
that although he wanted his life to be m 
teaching, li is own teachers didn’t make 
the grade with him. "When I look at 
students. I see m\ self I remember the 
abuse that some teachers subjected me 
to. I convinced myself that abuse was dis- 
cipline and that dt'alphnv was good tor 
me. Now. I know that not to be true, and 
I can be c omp.isMou.ite with my stu- 
dents." he sacs, 

Although compassionate, he also 
pushes. Haddock asks of both students 
and teac hers. ‘ iell me what have you 
doner’ I lying means nothing. What have 
you nci oiuphshed?" 

While Haddock clearly loves reach - 
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mg. Ins passion tor research and engi- 
neering and its role in daily hlc contin- 
ues ro move him “I ngmeers are every- 
where. but seldom noticed. You see the 
firefighter and the police officer but not 
the engineer,” he says. "We |faculry| have 
to encourage students early on to 
become engineers; that is what we 
should focus on instead of btc kcring 
with each other.” 

for his work as an engineer, he has 
been showered with acknowledgements 
by Ins peers. In I ‘Wit. lie received the 
prestigious "Outstanding Young Indus- 
trial hngineer Award" from the Institute 
of Industrial Engineers (111-). Most 
recently. Haddock was the recipient of 
the I V’M "hxcellence Award tor 
Minority Advancement,” also given bv 
llh 

He is also a champion ot diversity in 
the academy. As a member of the 
President's Steering Committee on 
Multicultural Affairs, lie was instrumental 
in drafting Rensselaer’s “ blueprint fin 
IhviTsitv.” released in !*#*>! . And he was 
recognized for his contribution to the 



advancement of minority students in 
engineering with the Martin l.uthei 
King Jr ’ award 

“I diversity is urgently needed to 
change damaging stereotypes.” he asserts. 
“We | faculty | must entice students. 
Minorities and nnmnmorines need the 
oppm mints to have their >ay. faculty 
must be available to nurture and support 
students.” 

Bv acting as a mentor, lie has gener- 
ously shared his time and talent with hi,v 
students. "Professor Haddock is always 
available,” says Prashant. ' He eats with 
the students, lie’s active with all of us. 
and lie even gave me Ins home number 
it' I needed c.sti.i help.” 

While recognized for developing 
innovative programs and projects tor the 
advancement of all students. Haddock's 
greatest innovation might just be him- 
self. His open-forum style of teaching 
encourages both students and teachers. 

As Pi a. nan’, puts it. "Professor 
Haddock goes above and bevond the 
role of a teacher— he's a friend.' HO 
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MEETING THE NEEDS OF 
INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS 



hy [karri? Jensen 



Beatriz Jensen is a counselor in the academic support division at Tallahassee 
Community College in Tallahassee, Fla. 



'T 

§ Ins fall, thousands of students arc entering Amcrkan 
JL colleges and universities, and among them arc students 
vnteiing the U S. for the wry first time. I laving been part of 
this special population, I would like to share. 23 years later, the 
mixture of emotions and thoughts that fill the minds <>t these 
students as they embark on tins educational journey m the 
"land of opportunity" 

F irst of all. we need to keep in mind rh.it for mam of these 
students, stress starts at home with events relating to obtaining 
the neeess.in papers .md a visa to enter the United States. I 
have vivid memories ol the U.S. hmhassy in I mia. m my native 
Peru, resemhhiig a church, a funeral, and a parts — all at the 
same time, students, and people in general, pravuig tor the issue 
ot the required visa; others crying because they were nor issued 
one (on their third visit, no less); and a lew lucks ones sporting 
big smiles as if they had just won the lottery. F eelings of ext ite- 
ment and antic ipatmn follow as they prepare to make then 
trips. Upon the students’ arrival m tins countiv. uncertainty and 
apprehension arise. I he challenge tor these students is not otilv 
to master the new language hut also to adapt to a new culture. 

As educators, we must recognize the spec l.d needs these 
students have in order to help them go through their initial 
adjustments to our schools. It the initial contacts these students 
have at an institution .uv positive, the stage is set for a positive 
first semester. The following III basic suggestions will help us 
make these students lecl welc omed, respected, and supported 

1. Remove votir own cultural lenses and do not assume 
anything. Unless uui understand the student's own i ulluie. von 
cannot pass judgment 

2. Acknowledge their differences. Remember that when we 
look at the world through the eves of others, we learn more 
about our ow n 

3. Make an ellort to learn and pmuoume then nanies 
Kenicmbei thev Ye trying ro do ihe same w ith sours 

A. Me very patient in votir conversations, discussions, or 
meetings wiili them 1 lie language of higher education is ovei 
whelmmgly new to them. 



3 Speak dearly and 
slowly. Initially, the 
ma omv of these stu- 
dents have res translate 
w hat von Ye saving into 
their own language 
before dies in under- 
stand it. 

(t, I )un’t underesti- 
mate their liitelligeiK e. 

In most instances, these 
students have graduated 
from much more rigorous high schools than have some ot their 
American counterparts. 

7, l.iKourage opportunities tor these students to associate 
with other students. Remember: a powerful human need for 
am person is to led like lie 'she belongs to a group. 

S. Provide praise and encouragement 

*>. Provide a positive atmosphere. As we know, a student is 
more likely to take risks in a supportive environment. 

P>. Smile It’s amazing the effect this c an have on students 
Lit mg a new em iromuent. 

I will never forget the day during my last semester when 
the president of Tallahassee Uommututv C ollege, the late 1 )r 
Fred luriier. came into im classroom with his ever-present 
smile and stopped to talk to me. At that point in tnv college 
i aieer, contusion, uncertainty, and douht about tnv educational 
future tilled mv mind. Mis kind and reassuring words helped 
me immeiiselv in focusing m\ goals cm Florida State 
University, where i later received both ot my degrees. I he tew 
minutes he took with me made an amazing difference. 

Now hack at I UU. I am the one blessed with the chance to 
interact with students from all over the world. It is true' I might 
Mol know when I might have the chance to touch their lives m 
a positive wav, but the more prepared I am to help these stu- 
dents in this me tva single multu iiliui.il society the gieatei mv 
reward will be. HO 
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States Might Lose with Block Grants 



by fries Pinto Alicea 



• in 1 Republicans in Congress favor 
Ji! il.Ul _ using block grants — lump sums 
of federal hinds given to states with little fed- 
eral oversight — to return control of social 
programs, including education, back to the 
states. 

Bui the grants are controversial in 
Washington and across the country. 

About HIO programs, ranging from job 
training and welfare to education and food 
and nutrition programs totaling J75 billion of 
$2i>0 billion in tederal grants to state and 
local governments, might be converted into 
block grants under the GOP proposals. 

Republicans sjy that block grants free 
states trout the burdens ot federal regulations 
and promote flexibility and innovation. They 
argue that state legislators are more in touch 
with local needs and are able to distribute 
funds more efficiently than is the federal gov- 
ernment. 

“The federal government has become so 
unwieldy," sav> Jeff Bobrozsi, spokesman for 
Rep John Boehner, formerly a member of 
the House Economic and Educational 
Opportunities Gommittee and the current 
Republican Conference chairman "Were 
returning the powet to the lot aKoimnumtiei 
that can better deciJr what's best for ihrir 
students rather than following the on 



tiis-.ill philosophy 

Opponents of the block -grant approach 
>av that the federal government was given 
oversight of existing programs, particularly in 
education, to assure that students nationwide 
receive similar opportunities It those pro- 
grams jrr rolled into block grants, those 
jMtiranrn no longer exist. they argue 

" I he purpose sit the federal government'' 
rule m eJusJhori ts cummsu-iic / and equity in 



the treatment of children," asserts Margaret 
Hoyos, a government relations specialist for 
the Washington-based National Education 
Association (NEA). “Some states do a good 
job of taking care of their children, and oth- 
ers don’t. Those that do will do a good job 
with block grants. Those that don e, won’t " 
Opponents of block grants also express 
concern over the lack of accountability and 
the possible use of the funds for purposes 
o.her than those that were intended. 
Generally with block grams, governors and 
state legislators are able to use the funds at 
their discretion. 

But Dobrozsi insists that parameters will 
be set for states to follow in spending these 
grants, thereby providing safeguards. He adds, 
however, that there is “not going to be 
i ’ucromatugenient.’’ 

Linda Morra. director of education and 
employment for the US. General Accounting 
Office (GAO), says that a recent study of 
block grants found tbar m states with no 
“administrative mechanism, there were a lot 
of problems " 

The February 1495 study entitled “Block 
Grants: Characteristics. Experiences, and 
lessons Learned, ’’ winch included a GAO 
review of nine federal programs, showed that 
states were able to use block grams and build 
on their programs successfully, Morra s.ivs 
However, some ol the programs eventual 
Iv were again put under strict federal require- 
ments due to lack of accountability, she saw 
Supporters of block grants say that hv 
giving the moue> directly to the states, 'omc 
saving; m adirunmrame merx at the federal 
ami local levels can be achieved and that 
these savings can be used by the states Hut 
[lie study shs»wcd that while the states were 



able to make better use ot employees, they 
were unable to document actual admmisrra- 
tivc savings. Moreover, the conversion into 
block grants resulted in a 12 percent funding 
reduction. 

The study also showed that if the funds 
were distributed inequitably under existing 
federal programs, thev were also distributed 
inequitably when the programs became block 
grants because the same formula was used. 
Funding was not changed based m the pop- 
ulation in need, the difference in costs in 
each state, and each state's ability to pay. 

If Republicans in Congress are successful 
in converting many federal programs into 
block grants, a fight among lawmakers is cer- 
tain to eruy r over the distribution of funds. 

Morra says one unanswered question in 
the debate about block grants is what will 
happen if a state is faced with financial con- 
st units “States could cut programs that could 
lease people vulnerable.” she adds “The fed- 
eral government tends to have deeper pock- 
-<s ’’ 

While the GAG study gives some insight 
into the impact of block grants, its results arc 
limited. The study involved nine programs 
totaling tb.5 billion of the $95 billion in fed- 
eral outlays to states and localities in l‘)Hl 
Hoyos estimated that some S-1.3 billion in 
tederal education and |i>b training funds 
could become block grants Additional pro- 
posals to convert approximately I <h» programs 
totaling $75 billion to state and final govern - 
ments are also under i uroideratmn 

Save Morra, “New block grant proposals 
unhide programs that air imuh nnne expan- 
sive than Hock gnim ' reared in |9K| atic* 
«'uild present a greater challenge for the 
states to both implement and finalise." 
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Tribute to the Latino Immigrant 



by Rosa CdkL’ron 



Work. Work, and more Work — 

It seems it will never end. but u num. 

Or. why have J come, if I am only to be 
a servant or a mule? 

I. and many like me. clean vour homes, 
tend to you children, fix what's broken, 
and build your dreams. 

If we are lucky, we build our dreams, eventually. 

Latino. Hispanic, Rican. Chicano. illegal alien, legal alien or both. 

C all us any or all — what do we care? 

Our name is nor important, but our families are 

It is not necessary to be nice to us. even if we are nice to you. 

We don 't mind reminding you some of us are not illegal. 

Manv of us were here before you. 

I want to dream of work days that cud in nine hours 
instead of twelve. Work days that begin with coffee, 
not at a street corner where I and other Latinos are 
selected like cattle to work. 

1 am no steer hurled from place to place for work. 

I am a person with passion. 

A passion for life. 

Even this hard life. 

I know people want to put an end to me and the manv 
immigrants like me coming trom Latin America, 

Hut I will not leave 
We will not leas e. 

Whether you know it or not. I am needed, 

We are needed. 

We are vour quality of life. 

The people who make vour life better than ours. 

Lose us and you lose your lawns cut before dawn, 
wonderful food you smell from miles away, 
quality child care fur your children, 
clean homes to come home to. 

affordable house repairs that leave you money for furniture, 
your friend, neighbor, and peer. 

We are the spice that makes vour dav memorable. 

We are Latino Imnugrancs 

quietly helping you mold a better world 

for all of us. 

Row CilJrfi'N i.' Jean of wirrt uitutjl jhJ , ommimiq rmrnf a 1 ManhiltomnUe in Putrhmr. S V 
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Latinos Flex Political 

Muscle 

by Michelle Adam 



A fter years at’ failing to vote or 
even bothering to become citi- 
zens. Hispanics are starting to utilize 
their economic and policicai power to 
protect their rights. 

Feeling threatened by the nation’s 
conservative mood and recent anti- 
lmmigration, anti-affirmative action, and 
English-only legislation proposed by 
Congress, thousands of Hispamcs have 
become naturalized pracucallv over- 
night. 

Presidential candidates might be in 
for a surprise next fall when they 
encounter what's predicted to be a 50 
percent increase in the Hispanic vote. 
Juan Jose Gutierrez, director of One 
Stop Immigration in Los Angeles, pro- 
jects over 1 million new Hispanic citi- 
zens by year’s end, almost doubling the 
number of potential Hispanic voters in 
1996. 

In Los Angeles done, up to 2.500 
immigrants have applied daily for natu- 
ralization, setting unprecedented process- 
ing demands on the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service (INS).The INS 
has reported a nationwide increase over 
last year of 66 percent in natur.'lization 
applications. 

The National Association of Latino 
Elected and Appointed Officials has 
assisted more than 11,222 Hispamcs m 
becoming citizens this year, already sur- 
passing its total for last year. Another 
group, the Hispanic Caucus, hosted a 
“National Citizenship Day" event and 



helped 7,000 Hispanics nationwide 
complete naturalization applications. 

Gutierrez says that Hispanics, who 
made up approximately 4.5 percent of 
the electorate in 1992, will probably rep- 
resent about 9 percent in 1996. “The 

... from now on 
the Latino voters 
will be a crucial 
political factor.* 

— Juan Jose Gutierrez, director. 
One Stop immigration 



actual impact that the Latino voter 
might have in the national elections i« 
greater than we have ever had before," he 
says. 

Beyond mere numbers, political 
activism among Hispanics has also 
increased during the past year. Jonathan 
fhguera, editor of Hispanic Link Weekly 
Report, a Washington. D.C. -based 
newsletter devoted to Hispanic issues, 
comments. "There are reasons why 
Hispanics are becoming more active. 
They see the handwriting on the wall," 



For many Hispanics, the first message 
came with Proposition 187, an anti- 
immigration measure overwhelmingly 
approved by California voters in the 
November 1994 election. 

Although the referendum focused on 
denying public services to illegal immi- 
grants, other Hispanics reacted feverishly 
to the proposition s potential for dis- 
crimination. Prop. 187 would require 
doctors and school officials to report 
“suspected’ 1 undocumented immigrants. 
Hispanics feared the proposition would 
foster discrimination on the basis of 
appearance and Ian name. 

Fueling the anti-immigrant initiative 
are the region's economic troubles, sav 
observers. “The economy has changed. 
It’s not the boom that it was in the ’80s," 
says Georgina Verdugo, regional counsel 
of the Mexican-Amencan Legal Defense 
and Education Fund (MALDEF). "You 
see people using immigrants as a scape- 
goat." 

But Hispanics are not taking these 
attacks passivelv. Approximately 7 U.0l)0 
Latinos rallied in Los Angdes against 
approval of Prop. 187. University of 
Southern California students conducted 
a three-day hunger strike, and students at 
more chan a dozen universities through- 
out the country joined them in protest. 
Shortly after voters approved rhe propo- 
sition. Hispanic groups filed eight law- 
suits, preventing implementation of the 
law. which is still being fought in court. 

Latinos and immigration and civil 
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rights activists from 1 1 states formed a 
coalition and called for a boycott ot 
Disney and Chevron. firms that support- 
ed CIOP California (k>\. Pete Wilson's 
reelect ion campaign. 

Recognizing that Hispamcs nuke tip 
><» percent of California's population and 
number 2:i million nationwide. Chevron 
was concerned. "heonoinicalls we have 
tremendous power." says Rudy 
Arredondo, Washington. DC.. activist 
and member of the League of United 
1 atm American Citizens 1 Cl At!; 

The fears about Prop. 1H7 seemed 
warranted when only days after it was 
approved. Hispanic citizens and legal 
immigrants were reportedly denied 
serenes and asked to venh then iJcutitv. 

A fifth-grade teacher iev|uesled that 
students report their immigration status 
js a homework assignment. jiuI some 
citizens were ashed for green cards to 
buy gtocencs or to withdraw mimes 
from then bank. su\s Cecilia Munoz, 
deputy sue president of the offne ot 
research, advocacy, and legislation at the 
National S. mined ot la R iz,i m 
W.ish»!igti >n. 1 K . 

She claims that one woman was even 
denied hospital services during a miscar- 
riage because she was a Latin a. 
According to Munoz, a security guard m 
Atherton. Calif, the das after the elec- 
tion. al o told two Amcru ait-born 
Laimas, 'she don't base to let Mexicans 
in here anv more " 

Cos W ilson, a former supporter ot 
affirmative .icCion. ot a nurse, has been 
accuses! of pandering re the right on 
these issues ro increase Ins chances at a 
sen m riie Oval Office. "He is using this 
issue to resurrect Ills political sareer." says 
Munoz. 

Hut C.dilbrtH i is not the only state 
and Wilson not tits' mils p>>!itiuan rut 
mg tils' an 1 1 - 1 in ni i gra n ! wave. W hat 
appeared as a h.n kl.ish agaiiiM immi- 
grant' m Novembers California election 
was gist the beginning of a nation,*! 
has kl.ish airaui'i iinmii'ratiou 

"W hats happening in California is 
happening as ro" the immtrx." confirms 
Ilian I leoero i piesidi-ui i n*l genet il 
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counsel of New York Cue's Puerto 
Rican Legal Defense and Education 
fund, who says it's a bottom-line issue. 
He s.ivs. The real problem is that this 
country in the last III vears has lost jobs, 
f he right has been successful in translat- 
ing auger into immigrant hashing.'' 

In reaction to bills denying legal 
immigrants and citizens educational and 
medical benefits, about 2< |M immigrants 
marched on Capitol Hill tills summer, a 
small but important demonstration . 
Sunil. iris, earlier last summer, groups like- 
MALDEF also joined in protest against 
eliminating school nutrition funding. 

"People are scared of What Congress 
is contemplating." s.iv, Arturo Vargas, 
executive director of the National 
Association ot Latino Elected and 
Appointed Officials (NALFO) Although 
most Hisparucs would be impacted d" a- 
nuticalh by these bills, main don't hue 
voting power, he says. "People are angry 
because they cannot be heird in this 
debate.’’ s.ivs Vargas 

Affirmative action is another hot 
is, in, motivating Hispauics to he, nine 
invoked in the political process. Arguing 
against reverse discrimination and prefer- 
ential treatment for minorities, the 
Lnu itch ol ( aliliu m i's Ho od ot 



Regents voted m July to repeal affirma- 
tive action in admissions and hiring. 
Despite opposition from the Rainbow 
Coalition, a political organization of 
Hispanic'. African -Americans, ami Asian 
Americans, the regents voted 14- HI to 
stop admitting students, hiring profes- 
sors, and awarding contracts on the basis 
of race or sex. 

"I think it (affirmative action repeal | 
will be devastating to the Latino enm- 
numitv." says Figueroa." We are just start- 
ing to see the benefits nt affirmative 
action." Figueroa claims that only 4 per- 
cent of university contracts go to 
minorities. 

MAI DF.F and \ AI F.O have taken 
the lead in lobbying and rallying against 
affirmative action repeals. In Texas. 
MAI DF.F successfully countered legisla- 
tive attempts to eliminate affirmative 
action programs Mur nanonallv, affirma- 
tive action is just beginning to be 
addressed as congressional bills surface 
against "preferential hiring ’ based on 
race and sv\. 

"People have to gei over the idea that 
there is preference tot mupialified per- 
sons," argues Verdugo of MALDEF. 
" Affirmative action addressed discrtmi- 
i:.*t ion m av i css " 
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An debate in Congress continues over 
immigration am! affirmative .iriion, 
another longstanding issik'. [.nghsh only 
in making new headlines. puking up 
steam rmm rlu' mn immigration move 



Sev vial ougtes-.iuu.il bill- .mil 
national groups arc again lobbying hard 
to make Lnglish the nation’s oHui.il lan- 
guage Reflecting this Him id. .It puss 
1 1 i 1 1 c a judge in Texas ordered a Latina to 
stop spe thing mils ^par-oh to her 
daughter at In uiie, i ailing it a torn) nt 
'‘abuse." I he unmans is ■ husband had 
taken her m court seeking misttperviscd 
visits with the is year-old. Wrote the 
liidge 1 " .. you're relegating her |the 
ilnld| to tin* position of a houseman!' 

T he a.ui Sp.misli-I.ingu.ige forces 
fighting for laighsh unis argue that mi- 
cViis puls up tinner ess.ns iosts to) bllin 
gtial ediu.ition. FSI training, imiltilin 
gual ballots, and other stall government 
seri n cs. In C .ihforiu.l. schools ate now 
mandated to teach in -12 languages, and 
esen i lti/euslnp evens are administered 
in foreign languages, i hums L'.S English 
Inc., a iohbvmg oigam/ation Ilnw 
believe tiiat these servues are provoking 
tin tln i national dish u mom. 

I ])o issue bis in t.n ed before, but 
this tune Hispanus ate taking it mme 
seriously ! he i lispann i .nulls devel- 
oped an "I nghsh Plus" bill to countei 
the Tngh'h l >tilv legislation I he bill 
states that ”1 nghsh l h)l\ legislation 
would mtinige upon nee Join ol espies 
s|"is and vs i ui hi be minei essar y Mine 
Lllgli.h ii aina.ls spoken bs a in. go! u» 
ot the population h goes on m argue 
that multilingualism tmpiovcs CS diplo 
mat;. • tloi is. mtei n il t.-l gion. . and lorn 
petnis i ne" in toieign markets 

' Somehow speaking another Ian 
Ullage is jin) Ann lli all, sa\ s blgllero.l. 
His i-.soi Mm iii uled • oini’ 1 in i v.ilii the 
I i|uai I niplos inent ( )ppor mints 

( ..iillllOMOIl j I t It on |" li ill ol is\«> 

Hlsp.ilUi Women w h<» \s < • r< - tued l«»r 
speaking Spanish t<> their inworkers 
"We ate seeing a trend in -. nuip.mies 
en.it ting these polities." lie suv I his 
trend is a dirts t result ot all this hvpe," 



r: .j t ■ o k 



Hispanic groups are also blaming the 
1 1 1 e d 1 1 tor rci u fun i ng stereotypes that 
deput Hisp.uiiss as crime - 1 idden, illegal 
immigrants draining the system In April, 
more than 1 ► Hisp.mn organisations 

called for a boycott of ARC-TV to 
plots st the iiilvv.uk s loss and poor rep 
resent.ition ot Hispames. ABC was tar- 
geted because it had eailicr agieed m 
t Oi u s oi) Hispanic progr.mnnmg and 
pers. inne! 




“Somehow speaking 
another language is 
not American." 

— Juan Figueroa, president and 
general counsel, Puerto Rican Legal 
Defense and Education Fund 



"\\ hat i, missing m the picture is the 
ma|orit\ ot latinos ui the country who 
are working men .md voineii like thou 
sands ol olhsr immigrants. None ot that 
slut! gets aired." s tss I igueio.* 

Along the same hilts, l Ci U . atler 
tile slim k |o, k Howard Stern im.de 
derogatory remark-, ahum slam ni.m. 1 
sings. Selena, led a movement to Union 
«. "tup, ones advertising on his radio 
bln. Mil .m I he New York City -based talk 
show host win i|uoted bv Hi./smii link 
1 1 rci'/)' as spying. ” Mm is good music to 
slain e aiound tin* this and maggots that 
inti st our imimn " Other comments 

n 

i 



were made referring to Hispames as liv- 
ing in cardboard boxes. 

The newfound activism is also raking 
place at the local level, For example, m 
Camden, N.J.. this past summer, 
Hispames held a protest and press con- 
ferem e demanding greater inclusion m 
city administration. Although Hhpjuio 
make up almost An perient of the com* 
mil ni ty. only 17 percent ol t it\ employ- 
ees are Hisp.mn. and a single Hispanic 
director works among 2<i government 
agencies, says James Reynolds, a member 
of Camden's Hispanic Steering 
CoimniUee lit- alii dm Led lecent 
ictivism to an nii re.ise in the Hispanic 
population and its loncern over how 
federal funds are being spent loi.ilh 

In Massachusetts, the Hispanic 
National Hat Association (HNUA) initi- 
aled a campaign on June 21 opposing 
the si iii- Supreme ( hum nomination ol 
Charles Hied. 1 he group faults Frieds 
position on diversity, affirmative action, 
ami rights ot the .u cused. " When we see 
the lack ot' rcpie'cntalion m the profes- 
sion. m the courts. u\ clear rills is no 
min' to nominate an opponent ol atlir- 
m.itive action,” says Robert Heni.uide?. 
HNUA regional picsidcnt. 

\k hile H criiande/, a i i\ li rights 
lawyer, has witnessed a growing ptvju 
due toward Hispames among white 
liirors, he has also seen a growth m polit- 
ical involvement m predominantly 
HiNp.mii neighborhoods that in the past 
have gone underrepresented. 

Many would agree that Htspatms 
have been outside ol the system for v|iiite 
some lime. Rut im reaves m numbers and 
tlneais to then welfare have brought 
I iiNpaiiK s (o the ton front ot national 

I'l .Ill ll S 

"lu tiie past Hr have been an intro 
verted i otnmuiiuv. " sav s activist Rudv 
Anedondo Hut we i an no longer atinrd 
io he an introverted lomimmiK " 

Savs Juan Jose ( rtitierre/ of ( hie Stop 
Immigration in I os Angeles. "No matter 
w hat happens out there, there is no 
doubt m my mind that from now tin the 
latino voters will be a (nui.il political 
factor HO 




Columbus Day Furor 
Quiets Down 

by Rosie C'arbo 



T? 

or Hispanic H enrage Moiilli 
X- rime sears ago. in preparation 
for the Smith anniversary of the “discov- 
ery” of the New WorlJ. people across the 
country geared tip to commemorate 
Columbus Day in a big way. 

With charac [eristic national media 
fanfare. Columbus committee* were 
formed and events were planned from 
New York City to Miami, because 
Spam, of course, commissioned 
Columbus's voyage, prominent Hispanic 
Americans were involved m many i>t 
these efforts. 

But almost as soon as the news of 
Columbus IXiy festivities surfaced, some 
who viewed Columbus as nothing more 
than a symbol of European colonialism 
began to protest. On some college c .in i- 
puses student organizations — particularly 
Native American. Latino, and African- 
American-- demonstrated and expressed 
their anger. 

"To Native Americans, Coiumbus 
Day was interpreted as, “We were there 
to greei Columbus, and look at what 
happened to ns.' " says Joseph I*. Sanchez, 
i'h, 1 ), director ot the Umveisity of Ness 
Mexico Spanish Colonial Research 
Center and a historian with the National 
Dark Service. “in fact, in W'>2. the nbser 
vance was being called a ‘conimemora 
lion' of Columbus' soyage. not a 'cele- 
bration'; that word ssas quickly 
sejuashed " 

Now, three years later, a survey ot 
more than a dozen universities around 
tile country revealed that Columbus 



Day — officially Oct. 12 blit observed this 
year sin Monday, Oct. V — will likely pass 
uneventfully as yet another day for a tew 
minor parades and speec hes. In fact, on 
most campuses, the day isn't even a day 
off. 

“i'se worked here 2d something 
years, and I've never heard of its being 
observed. sa\s Karen Bryan, from the 

* ... it comes and 
goes without any 
fanfare.* 

— Sandra Lauderdale Graham, PH.D., 
professor, University of Texas 
at Austin 



ollfe of smdent allairs at the University 
of Illinois "So it's not an official holiday. 
W'e don't get the da\ off nor is it a cam- 
pus holiday” 

University officials interviewed in 
states with large Hispanic populations, 
such as Texas and California, could not 
h i all ,m\ i.impus Columbus Das obser- 
vances 

“Columbus Day has never been 
observed either officially or unofficially 
on the university calendar. And as far as 
the students are uinccnied. it comes and 



goes without any fanfare." says Sandra 
Lauderdale (iraham. Bli.D.. a history pro- 
fessor who teaches a course titled 
"Inventing the New World” at the 
University ofTexas in Austin. 

Administrators at the University of 
California in Los Angeles and the 
University of Texas at San Antonio also 
say that there are no Columbus Day- 
observances planned this year. 

The fact that many college campuses 
will he open for business as usual and 
that few commemorations ate planned 
doesn't surprise Sanchez. “It’s not a 
major holiday because ot the steady 
breakdown of colonialism that’s been 
caking place since World War I and World 
War II. This continued into the 20th 
century so that the last remnants of colo- 
nialism came with the breakup of the 
Soviet Union." he says. 

He maintains that up until the 1WK 
Americans still thought of their heroes as 
colonial types. Blit with the advent of 
the civil rights movement, the archetype 
for heroes lias c hanged, he asserts. 

“Prom the iVbds on. our heroes were 
not colonial anymore. Anu people like 
Martin Luther King. |r.. and (Jeronimo 
began to he looked upon as heroes." 
Sanchez says. 

One area where Columbus Day does 
not go unnoticed is on the East Coast, 
with its large Italian-Amencan popula- 
tion, where the Cenovese explorer's 
journey is celebrated with major parades 
m some c ities and on *01110 campuses. At 
New York University in (rreenwich 





* ... it should be a 
day for us to extol 
the virtues and 
culture of 
Native Americans.* 



—Joseph P. Sanchez, Ph.D., director, 
University of N<?w Mexico Spanish 
Colonial Research Center 



Village, Fordham University in the 
Bronx. and the Uit> University of New 
York, tor instance, Columbus Day is 
decidedly one of the most important 
observances o! the calendar year. 

"We have a Columbus Day parade in 
w h we participate each year through 
1 1 ( .vtilo Itahano. Parades take place ail 
(' New York, in the Bronx at Morris 
l ik and on Arthur Avenue in Little 
.talv, too,’’ says Michelle Lignore, admin- 
strative assistant for student activities. 

A rival y has developed between 
• i *n,nn<’ organizations on campus and 
’■ al ilian groups, she adds, each with 
.1 ■ - »« ii claim to the holiday. “We have 
„:glit '.-I 10 Hispanic groups on campus 
who celebrate eitlier ('olumbtis Day or 
their Hispanic heritage each year. There's 
^ort of a rivahy because they say they 
observe : t because Queen Isabella was 
Spanish. Hut Italians celebrate because 
(ioluinbus was Italian, so (’olunilnis Da\ 
is a big deal here," says i ignore, who is 
herself of Italian am esirs 

Meanwhile, at the other end of the 
emnitrv. at lovol.i Maryinount 
UunusHs m L os An gcles. things i ould- 
n*t be more different. A spokesman lor a 
I lisp.imc student organization says that 
he lias never heard of ans speiifn 
C.i kimbus Day observances, 

"I've been here for four years, and 
lu never lieaid ot an\ observances. lint 
we do celebrate out Hispanic heritage 
each sear from Sept. 15 through Oct IS 
wiili it i event called H Mes de la R izi 
t .osiiin a. meaning the Month of’ the 
( osunv Rac e. “ s.ivs ( )r,it m < i.ihiulo, i o 
chair of Movnilietilii 1 siudiantll 
( Ine, mo y Oucatia de Aztlan (MFC Hi A). 

“Our goal is to nuke people aware ol 
our I atm heritage. We don't locus on 
C.oiumhus Has Bui on 1.1 |)ia de la 
If. i7.i, we have a Mass. That's how we 
usually end the celebration.’ sa\ s 
( r.iliiulo 

t hi some Spainsh-langoage c alendars. 
H I fi.i de l.i R.i/.i, which liierallv meins 
tiie Day ot the Race, is sometimes a!,o 
called FI Dia de la llispaimlad and 
observed m countries whose primary 

I , ... , , c I. 

iiih^int^L li >y.u m>ji. 



At Miami-Dade Community College 
school officials say that while Columbus 
1 )ay has never been specifically observed, 
a former celebration — it began in 
and ended in ITRJ- combined 
Columbus. La Raza, and Hispanidad 
Day. 

“Up until bWlt, what we did cele- 
brate was Hispanic Heritage month in 
October. Columbus Day was a part of 
that celebration. We called it rhe event 
Paella, and the last lime we had it, in 
1940, it drew 15,0(10 people.” says Kathie 
Sigler, Ph.D., academic dean of instruc- 
tion at M-DCC. 

Ironically. Sigler, who is not Latina, 
initiated the celebration after a visit to 
Valencia. Spain. Paella is the seafood and 
rice dish that originated in Spains third 
largest city and is now bailed as that 
country's national dish. 

“Because of" the diverse Hispanic 
population here, we didn't want to 
observe just «. .oliiinhus Day After I had 
paella at the ( lalbis Restaurant, winch is 
ill the ( /UMic.v Hook of Her/d Records for 
making the largest paella ever. I thought 
it would be a great event to bring to 
Miami for Hispanic Heritage month,'' 
Sigler says. 

Despite its huge mu cess. Paella ended 
m I WO. But Sigler says people miss it 
and want her to take the lead in reviving 
the esent “It got to be as big as ( die 
( Ivlin, an annual leu al si reel festival, bill 
people began complaining that large 
crowds meant a H > t of pushing and 
pulling. I lie Um thiec yeai> wc had it, sve 
made it a I und -raiser. We raised $2511.0110 
loi each tune R»i sc liolai slops. Were 
going to try to si.;rt it again in But 

we ll prohabls make it a bl.nk-tie affair,” 
says Sigler. 

Speaking as an historian. Sanchez says 
that while anO-t (nluiuhus sentiment 
exists, the explorer's contribution to 
America’s luston cannot and should not 
be ignored “I rlimk this date marks the 
beginning of r.iiropean expansion and 
the exploitation of Native Americans. 
Bur I also think u should he a dav for Us 
u> extol the vii lues ami c ulnire of Native 
Ann i it ans. HO 
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Growing Our Own 

Latino Business Owners Help Develop the 
Next Generation of Entrepreneurs 



hy Joyce Luhrs 



J n a tunc when many laryic comp j- 
nu.‘'> are di*w mining and cutting 
bark on charitable ctlorts, some smaller 
Hi^panic-owncd busi- 
nesses are stepping in 
to help future Latino 
entrepreneurs. 

Lrom developing 
partnership programs 
with postseeond jr v 

institutions to creating 
internship programs 
and making fuianei.il 
contributions that help 
Hispanic students pay 
for college. Hispanic 
businesspeople are giv- 
ing back to the com- 
munity. 

Major corpora- 
tions --me hiding lie'll 
and Jerrv's, L12 
Claiborne, the UoJy 
'shop, and Patagonia — 
have found that sup- 
porting good c auses 
stlcli as domestic' Via 
letu e. h< irnelessiiess. All >\ and the cm. 1 
romuem sends a hum -init.tr ■ an message 
to the general public and is good busi- 
ness. A bi'O study (bund that the goner 
al publu notices businesses that are 
invol eel m conimunitv causes, with xi 
perc . ;ii ..t shop pi" is see ilc lung 1 1 lands 

leased npmi a onmpanv's philanthropic 
f’fliirts 

lint tor I itino business owners, it's 
more than good business: it's a was of 



acknowledging and appreciating one's 
roots. Take, to example. Elizabeth 
Lisboa- Farrow, a public relations veteran 



ot 2 X seals, ssh.i developed an internship 
program tor college* students 12 years 
ago. 

As a sell direited, motivated I hspanii 
business owner who hails from the tough 
South llronv in New York ( ify. I i*bo,i 
(arrow lecogm/es the nnporiauce 01 
developing a I afitio* style good ole 1 linvs' 
network. "II we don't do it. who will?" 
she savs. "Its been good for lire business 
and for the students. Thee are the future 



leaders of this country.” 

A full-service communirations firm 
based in Washington. 1 U‘.. Lisboa 
Associates. Inc., offers 
internships to students 
from several area col- 
leges. including 
Howard University. 
American University, 
tieorge Washington 
University, and Hood 
( College . The company 
also has been actively 
involved in Hood 
College's career devel- 
opment activities, 
recruiting graduating 
seniors, luring interns, 
and participating in 
career day. 

Caroline Rey- 
nolds. director of the 
Career Center and 
Suinmei w 01 ks pro- 
gram at Hood Col- 
lege, m Fredericks- 
burg. Md., says that 
the relationship with Lisboa Associates 
began over .1 decade ago when a recent 
graduate with a management and politi- 
c al science Jegiee was seeking an intern- 
ship with ,1 public relations firm. The 
student received an unpaid internship 
with Lisboa Associates, was later lured, 
and eventually became a vice president. 

"The internship program with Lisboa 
Associates has been an excellent experi- 
ence for the students." says Reynolds, 




In conjunction with several area colleges. Lisboa Associates president, Elizabeth Lisboa-Farrow 
(seated, right), provides budding public relations executives with real-life work experience. 
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xtancive work i do. The\ have piovidcd 
guidance and professional tisigh'.s to the 
students. Interns receive compensation 
for travel expenses, ind ■ interns 

receive a small stipend. It’s been one <>l 
our very best internship lines out c»i 7i)ti 
m existent 

Lisboa-Farrow doesn't believe 
enough is being done to make Hispanic 
youngsters aware of the opportunities in 
business. '1 go out of tin w j\ to find 
minority students. We look tor kids m 
high school and in college who have 
diverse majors in communications, busi- 
ness management, international studies, 
and others. The earlier we create an 
awareness of the business world, the bet- 
ter it is overall tor the young people." 

Flexibility is also built into the pro- 
gram. And student interns are made to 
feel a part of the company's team, not 
just like glorified gofers Says 1 lshoa- 
Famiw,“Once the students are here, they 
are given responsibility, whether it be 
doing media research, conducting inter- 
views, or talking to television newspeo- 
ple. As our company’s public relations 
focus is on issues of the environment, 
minority concerns, health, substance 
abuse, and mental illness, students have 
an excellent opportunity to ssuik on dit- 
fereut accounts and issues." 

Many other Latino businesspeople 
ire likewise helping out. While building 
an international company. George Fla, 
owner nffnrdnha ( 'nrporatuvi, based m 
California, has spent the last two decades 
creating opportunities for Hispanic 
south in postsecondary institutions 

As one of the founders of the 
University of Southern California's 
Mexican American Alumni Foundation 
(MAAF). Fla. along with other grads, has 
helped raise over 14 million in scholar- 
ship funds and $2 million for the foun- 
dation's endowment. 

The scholarship assistance package is 
credited with boosting the school's 
Hispanic student population from 2 per 
rent to 18 percent. 

In 1994-^S, MAAF gave out 282 
scholarships ranging from $l,unu to 



$5, 500. Awards are computed based 
upon the financial aid package provided 
by ihe university. 

“Fla was instrumental in galvanizing 
the Latino alums at the University of 
Southern California to contribute finan- 
cially to help the next generation of 
Hispanic students attending the universi- 
ty.'’ says Raul Vargas, program director of 
the unis er.si- y’s Mexican- American 
Program. He points out that most pri- 
vate institutions emphasize reaching out 
and energizing alumni to support and 
contribute to their alma mater. 

*lf we don’t do it, 
who will? ... 

They are the future 
leaders of this 
country.* 

— Elizabeth Lisboa-Farrow, president, 
Lisboa Associates, Inc. 



“We wanted Latino alums who had 
graduated from rhe University of 
Southern California to get involved in 
the university and provide scholarship 
assistance This was the origination of the 
Mexican-Ainencan Alumni Association,” 
says Vargas. He adds, “When the organi- 
z.n on started, C ieorge Fla was a second- 
year master's student m public adminis- 
tration. Although Pla was still a student 
and not quite an alum when he heard 
about the idea, he joined the MAAF, and 
he has been involved with us since th<* 
beginning He re. enrly completed i 
two-year term as the president of the 
organization 

The impetus for Fla’s philanthropic 
involvement tomes trnm Ins own e »pe 

77 



neiices. "When we were ill school, we 
had no role models, no mentors. As we 
looked around and asked why there were 
not more Hispanic students there at the 
University of Southern California, we 
found they could nor afford it," he says 

Fla does more than just raise funds. 
His firm, an urban planning and devel- 
opment firm, also has developed a 
nationally recognized decade-old intern- 
ship program m conjunction with several 
Ivy League institutions and liberal arts 
colleges. Initially, students complete a 
summer internship and are later wel- 
come to return after the school year 
ends 

In addition to the internships, the 
firm has made a strong commitment to 
mentor the next generation of Hispanic 
business owners and professionals. 

The mentoring program, which 
involves up to 5n students, matches the 
young people with uiumm. who provide 
advice about progressing through the 
postsecondary educational process, 
developing a career, and selecting college 
course* 

Vargas believes more work needs to 
be done and more business owners need 
to get involved to expand the mentoring 
program and accommodate more stu- 
dents, set up recruitment measures that 
identify qualified Hispanic students, and 
develop retention programs for the stu- 
dents once they are admitted to the uni- 
versity. 

Vargas stresses the importance tit 

exposing Hispanic students to the busi- 
ness world while they earn an income 
during the summer "They receive first- 
hand exposure to the world of work ," he 
says. “Hopefully, in their surroundings 
are other college graduates who can give 
them some additional guidance about 
their education and career direction," 

Fla speaks with great pride about his 
program's results. “We've seen these 
young men and women graduate and go 
on with their careers, which is obviously 
very rewarding. All that our young peo- 
ple need is a suppmt system that helps 
them to make it through the system” 
HO 
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DIVERSE CULTURES 



by Jennifer Kossak 



hilt- growing u p in the 
United States, most children 
learn that America is a melting put — a 
place where immigrants become assimi- 
lated into a single, mainstream culture. 

l or years, though, others have reject- 
ed this model including educators from 
Pennsylvania State University who have 
been working to transform America's 
image into one that enjoys cultural dif- 
ferences through a program developed 
by Thomas If Yawkey, Ph.I) . of the 
College of education. 

The project, known as P.I.A.Ci.E.T. 
(Promoting intellectual Adaptation 
Given Experiential Transforming), focus- 
es on educating culturally and linguisti- 
cally diverse children in the same class 
room from the pre-kindergarten years 
through age K. 

The program's name is officially an 
acronym, but it also recognizes Swiss 
psychologist Je in Puget, who believed in 
the concept that students learn through 
active experiences. 

At any one time, students in j 
P.I.A.Ci.E.T. class might be speaking 
Spanish, Russian. Polish, Japanese, or 
English In fact, this federally funded 
program can he adapted for use with any 
language minority. 

As they learn the basics, such as col 
ors. shapes, reading, and math, the 
P.I.A.Ci.E.T. students also learn about 
each other in an atmosphere where dif- 
ferences ate appreciated rather than min- 
imized or discouraged While function- 
ing in this multicultural cm iroiiment. 



children of immigrants have the chance 
to identify v/ith American culture with- 
out having their own cultures stripped 
away or ignored. 

At the same time, American children 
can experience pride in their heritage 
without developing ethnocentrism. For 
Hispanic children, who are often corn 

“It’s a 

heterogeneous 
society where you 
don’t forget your 
former value." 

— Thomas D. Yawkey, PH. D., 
creator, P.I.A.G.E.T. Program 



between the white mainstream and ilieit 
immigrant culture, this program helps to 
promote cultural pride. 

Over 40 sites throughout the country 
have adopted the system, which began in 
Pennsylvania's Hethlehem Area School 
District, and PI. A (l.E.T has been rec- 
ognized as an Academic Excellence 
Program bv the Department of 
Education. 



"The teacher uses culture and lan- 
guage as part of the curriculum,” 
Yawkey says. While students are young, 
Yawkey believes, they are less inhibited 
and more willing to accept friends who 
are not exactly like them culturally. In 
general, experts say it is easier for a 
young child to pick up a second lan- 
guage than it would be for most adults. 

if Americas melting pot image is r.o 
longer desirable, Yawkey will gladly sup- 
plant it with the "salad howl" model in 
which many varied ingredients combine 
to produce a richer (and more healthful) 
meal. "A iichness emerges. It's a liete r o- 
geneous society where you don’t forget 
your former value,” he emphasizes. “This 
reinforces the concept of culture.” 

An unusual part of the program 
involves multilingual teachers’ aides pay- 
ing home visits. Amy McGarvey, the pro- 
gram's disseminator, explains that 
P.I.A.G.E.T. employs multilingual teach- 
ers’ aides who work within the class- 
room and then travel to the students’ 
homes, where they discuss the ways par- 
ents can work with their children to 
reinforce classroom themes. 

In audition to being responsible for 
rlie Fountain Hill and Marvine 
P.I.A.Ci.E.T. sites, McCiarvey also pre- 
sents the program at conferences and 
trams others to institute and execute the 
multicultural learning atmosphere. 

"We work with the child so tile child 
gets an optimal education," she adds, 
strewing the importance of the bridge 
between the classroom and the home. 
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The goal for English-dominant children is to learn appreciation for other cultures and languages. 



“Parent"; are a major influence. Some 
parents want to work with their children 
but don’t know how." 

McCiarvey also acknowledge-, that 
parents who might be illiterate in their 
own language gain learning experience 
as they work alongside their children. 
Such positive scenarios can also encour- 
age these parents to further their own 
education. 

According to Iris Sam liez-Cimron, 
who vodiru-ts the piogtam with Yawkey, 
one ot the strongest components ol the 
program is the parental involvement. 
“The at-home link has kept PEA.CLE.T. 
parents involved.'* she says, adding that a 
recently completed longitudinal study 
has revealed that parents were instru- 
mental in the success of the students 
who began the P.I.A.Ci.E.T. program in 
kindergarten and are currently in the 
sixth or seventh grade. “The kids are 
doing well academically.’’ she adds. 

McCiarvey notes, for example, that 
children learning about the color red 
might have an active learning experience 
through painting with red paint, using a 
red era von. or identm ing red objects in 
their surroundings She adds that the 
program views children js critical 
thinkers rather than as empty vessels that 
need to he tilled with information. 

When it comes to learning the lan 
gliages within the ■ Tassrouni setting, chil- 
dren might read the same story in two 
lang ages, tor example, and then make- 
related models or drawings. The key is 
that the learning takes place m a relevant 
context. 

Children from varied cultures also 
have the opportunity to share the obser- 
vances of many different holidays - and 
learn respect tor each other m the 
process 

McCiarvey says the program's 22 
strategies include diagnosing each child's 
interests and needs; creating a stimulat- 
ing, encouraging environment where 
students can learn by trial and error 
without fear of failure; and language sub- 
stitution. 

Language substitution, she explains, 
might involve the teacher's beginning 



with the statement, “I am writing." 
Students would be invited to substitute 
another activity, such as “I am running." 
As they learn the pattern, children pick 
up the basic s of sememe structure in An- 
other language. 

Asked it P.I.A.C I. E.T.’s English-domi- 
nant students develop a knack tor learn 
mg foreign languages. Mt(i,irw\ 
responds. "The goal for the English- 
speaking students is not to teach them a 
foreign language, hut they will pick up 
words. 

More importantly, she adds. “They 
learn to appreciate other cultures " 
Diversity, she says. is regarded as a 
resource rather than as an obstacle. 

Todav. it's viewed as a model pro- 
gram. but at first there were objections. 
In !<>H|. the Uethlehem Area Hoard of 
Education opted not to accept the teller 
al grant to initiate P.I.A.Ci.E.T. in the 
district. “7 hi- parents hied i iljw-aitmti 
suit against the school district, ami the 
monev came in. savs NanilleZ-C nitron. 

A decision by U.S. District Judge 
Edward N. Claim and a subsequent S-d 
vote by a reorganized school board ulti- 
mately led to the establishment of the 
first I’.I.A.Cl.E T. site in Hetlileheni. 

~ c • 
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"T he kids m the program are doing 
phenomenally well." Yawkey says. 
“They're happy kids,” he adds, explaining 
rh.it Pi. A.Ci.E.T. students tend to exhibit 
good mdisiduai and social adjustment 
and intellectual learning, particularly in 
the areas of literacy and mathematics. 
The cdui.tloi adds that a child builds a 
strong self-concept with the knowledge 
that he or she is an excellent reader or 
mathematic i.m. 

That self-unwept is timber enhanced 
by the validation, rather than the neglect 
or submersion, of a child’s culture. 

While tlu- P.I.A.Ci.E.T. model has not 
been tested beyond the third grade level, 
Yawkey comments that a continuous 
model is being mulled that would extend 
the program through the sixth grade. 

At the other end ot the spectrum. 
M» Carves reports that dav tare centers 
might also adopt the PEA (LE T. pro- 
gram. “1 have two prospects in Florida." 
slit- says. 

P.EA.Ci.E.I.s growth appears to be 
keeping pace with the current interest in 
global thinking. Perhaps with a national 
resource of young, receptive minds, 
Amends xenophobia will begin to fade. 
HO 





Modesto A. Maidique is the president of Florida International University. 
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I J ispamc Heritage Month is .m annual celebration nr Summit of the Amer- 

JL -A. Hispanic culture and a% hievement. tune to enjoy the icas hemispheric con- 

successes.At Florida International University, we can emigrant- terence. 

late ourselves on being the No. 1 school in the country for Among the critical 

graduating Hispanic students F1U is one s^t the most dynamn factors that shape the 

and fastest growing universities in the United States. quality of a university, 

Although FIU only began offering classes in l l F72. it now none is more lirpor- 

serves iinire Hispanic students than sloes any other uimvrsits in taut than the quality of 

the ssumtry. In less titan 25 seat's. FIU has achieved many the faculty. Of the 

bench marks of excellence that we can relish. Ami as a Hispanic. 1.400 faculty members 

of C’.ub.ni descent. I am especially proud to have helped shape at FIU, HO percent hold 

the university's future during the past nine years as president. doctoral or terminal degrees in their field. FIU faculty contin- 

loday. t ie umversits’s cmollmeiit lias grown to more than ue ro receive national recognition for their contributions to 

27. .Sun students bailing from all 5" stares ami over I 2d nations. science, education, and the arts. And as an institution with a 

Nearly half of our students are Hispanic, and the university large Hispanic population, FIU is proud to employ one of the 

community includes l,4iio faculty and more than to. him largest concentrations of Hispanic faculty at any U.S. university, 

alunim. Although FIU is one of the youngest educational insti- The academic achievements of the faculty are exceeded 
unions m the state, it is the largest umversitv in South Florida only by their dedication and accessibility to students. There is 

and continues to expand each year in both size and stature. no distinction between graduate and undergraduate faculty; 

Kecentiv. U.S. .Yen - .' U U7»/</ Kr/wh magazine elevated FIU undergraduates are taught by professors who are leading 

into the national umscrsiues cate go is m its annual survey of authorities m their fields. 

"Americas Hest Colleges." For six consecutive years prior to FIU has developed an outstanding reputation for its teach- 

thjt. FIU had been uiognized by the magazine as one of the mg. Through us advanced core curr iculum and honors pro- 

nation’s finest regional comprehensive universities. In addition. grain, tile university encourages and stimulates a spirit of 

for the past two years FIU has been named one of the lop In inquiry in its students. 1 he Academy for the Art of Teaching 

publu c oinmu'er lumersiues by d/cui p inaga/me. was established at FIU in WHM to further enhance the quality 

HU. which is comprised of two major campuses in Dade of teaching and the scope of student learning. 

Countv and two academic centers in nearby Human! Countv. As a public institution, FIU has the advantages of statewide 

takes full advantage of the areas ciltur.il richness, including a resourc es and affiliations. The university’s relatively low tuition 

diverse Hispanic community and the region s thriv ing com cost gives both in-state and out-of-state studenrs an opportiim- 

merce to provide students with special opportunities for teach- t\ to receive a great education while avoiding excessive funn- 
ing. research, and public service. With our two campuses local- cial burdens, which can be an obstacle to higher education par- 
ed just minutes hum downtown Miami, FIU ofTers students ocularly tor Hispanic students. Die university's rare vnmbin.i- 

the chime of attending school m a major urban environment turn of quality and affordability truly nuke it a “best buv” in 

with all the iulliu.il and social . 111 vantages of such a vibrant college education and make it a leader in graduating Hispanic 

locale. Last year, for example, Miami served as the host of the studenrs. HO 
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English-Only Movement Gains Momentum 



by I ties Pinto Alicea 




As some Kcpubhi <i > presi-.len- 
ii mu i i.ii candidates .iml members oi 
l .si.gn reiivW* calls to i ii.i kt- English the 
nation’-. nil'll i.il language. I 1 1 1 1 n » Ic.ldeis are 
clnmunc irig the measure. saying it will tin- 
iher splinter U S. society 

"Lngli'-li i>'»K measures are divisive and 
mute Jisi rmimatinn against those Amct lull', 
whose tiro language is not English," s.i\- 
Kip 1.1 I'a-tor > 1 t-Ari? ) 

"Oil!' of tlu 1 v, 1 1 Ilfs that ur.ites mir i niiri • 
ir\ is the trccdoni of spci\ !i tn ..i\ nli.it vse 
is .it it and in .i l.mgu ige tu' want," .link's Irma 
Rodrigue/. iliri'i ti»r nt tin 1 language- right' 
program mi the Menu an American legal 
I Me me .mil l.dui .itinil il bund f.MAIDLI). 

' ihe itii >\ oi iii'ih tn make l nplish din olli. i.il 

I. igiuge ri’lli'i Is tin- mood of intnlcraiue 
toward people who limi t >pi'.ik I nglish nr 
who .in 1 hilingil il " 

Mm.iilv. -cv er.d I npiisii -<>r|\ nii'inm'' 
luce hoen introduced in l nngress. Must nt 
tlii- mi .isiir«.-s vs mil d reijuire that il! go\ ern 

I I . i-l 1 1 business he I niiiini To! tn English nwl 
tli.it ill piiblw il>v uiik'iits he in English oniy 
Ilin mi f|'tn*its \m mill he some guiiinl prn- 
.i.ilinp .m l puhin health .m si s.i iii 



sl'T l II i s. 

t'pponiii's piedu t ili.it iiikf I iiglish 
mil v isl.it n >i I p, list', tn ( nngress, it nil! In* 

t list i in. met nt tune before hilinpii.it Kilims 
iml ii-.li-r.il binding tor bilingual film ittmi 
,m i ailed nun < 1 1 1 . -s 1 1 1 il i 

I ImtiH'i. s.i l.ir lulls tli.it h.tsi- In i'ii ililrn 
>liii t-.l i<> l>iii hilinpn.il mini. mini .mil hilm 
pu.ll ballots luxe gotten 1 1 ft If support Hlif, 
s.ivs Rodrigue?, ihi'ir iiltmuti goal i. in iul 
federal funding tn bilingual film alum." 

Hilirigua) edtu rttmn programs h.ivr limp 
been .i sm 1 1 l i* >it » nntrnvrrsv On the one 



gram children to make tin - transition tn 
English ivhtli 1 pre.ervmg their native tongue, 
.iml »t tlu‘ other suit* ,tn* di-tr.ii.tnrs who sjv 
tli.it immigrants should ht - immersed tn 
English-only clavsrv immediately and ’hit any 
name language instruction should take pl.iee 
outside ot the schools. 

Republican presidential candidate Sen 
Robert Hole ot Kansas s,mi in a ninit 
speech th.it "schools should provide tile lan- 
guage classes our immigrants and their fami- 
lies need, js lung as their purpose is the 
teas limp ol English Hut \se must srop the 
praetiie ot multilingual education as a means 
of instilling ethiiu pride or as a therapy tor 
loss self-esteem or nf elitist puiit over a vul- 
ture built on the traditions ol the Vcest." 

H.istor vehemently disagrees, saying, ‘it »• 
m the national interest tn promote bilingual 
ism as it is a ininnimi praetue in the rest of 
the isnriii " 

A bill tiitrnduied bv Rep Hill i.niersoti 
iR-.Mo i to make f nglish she nation's ntfiiia! 
lanpuape h.i< potten the ttmst support vsith 

IMI insponsors Hearmps on hnplisli-onlv 
lepisl moil were siheduled to hep in m the 
House of Representatives law month. Sen. 
Riiliard t’. Shelby .'R-Ala.l I.as IS lospoii 
--ors on a < otnpaiiinn hill that lie is piishiup m 
die Senate. 

hnploh onlv proponents Haim tint the 
United States has pone too tar m pmrnotinp 
niultieultur.ilisni 1 hev jrpue that there are 
no mans immipraiirs who know only their 

native lanpuape and that bilmpual eduianmi 
and svr\ ues sm h as bilmpual ballots and 
dr iv i i * li< <• n si- ,, s pm in a i ir n-iv .»t I in 
puapev are leadmp to what |lnle termed 
“vtlnik sepafatlslii " 

With all the divisive tones teannp at 



help hold us topether." Hole asserts ”lf we 
vv.tiis in ensine that all our ihtldien have the 
‘-aim- opportunities in life, altern.itiv e-lan- 
pu.ipe edmatioti should stop, and hnpltsh 
should he aiknussledped as the ollkial lan- 
puape of the United States' 

Another presidential sotitender. Sen. 
K. is hard (f Lupar (R-ltid.p ei hoes 1 >ole. say- 
mp. "Every imnnpiant needs to master 
t-npiisli to be a participating uti/en and to 
have full cionomn' opportunity." 

Minds 11 ess, spokeswoman for U S, 
f npli'li. an .idvik.ny primp that supports the 
[-.nplisli -onlv bills introJuied bv Emerson 
and Shelby, says that the legislation would not 
only foster national unity but vsoulsi also save 
tlu federal government !> * tost of translatuy, 
and printing doniments in oilier laiiguages. 

" 1 hi is pro immigrant legislation 
hev .niso it entourage, them to learn English" 
suss Hess, adding that untier this legislation 
funds earmarked for bilingual cdiu alton 
would be used instead tor English language 
uistrui. twin 

Hess says the English -only movement has 
gotten a lor of bad press and has been mis- 
construed and misunderstood. "Opponents 
think it's going to a f lea what language peo 
pie speak m their homes, hut it wouldn't have 
any impair on private business" 

Hut Rodrigue? argues that Eoglish-onlv 
measures are potentially harmtul She says 
that it the government eliminates bilingual 
ballots, tor example, immigrants cannot 
"meaningfully exercise their right to vote" 

I he English -oiil) movement is not limit- 
i-.l in the federal government Already, 22 
slates have adopted largely symbolic measures 
making English the exclusive language for 
public documents and public proceeding*, 
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Liiiili-.h-tanlv lej:i ‘ilj’.iur.. it as PreMiienr 
Clmt.»n who, as governor ot Arkansas. signed 
one of flu 1 first ortkial-Enkd.v.i measures m 
the country, Democrats in Congress, howev- 
er. have been largely opposed to English-only 
measure'. 1 he attempts to nuke English the 
nation's official language — while perhaps 
meaningless . ewrwi.iv lives — send a painful 
,uui pmserlul anti-iniimgr am message, sjs 

Opp'.'l’-.ilt'. 

Kather than encourage language 
minorities n> partis ipatc fulls m mir nmlti- 
faceted culture ansi sunt* tv, English- only ini- 
tiatives ctMivev .1 message s>t ttnolerance to 
uiliuial diwiMtv. sa\s tVrnr "This legisla- 
tion ss ss it I si make the Atfiern.ni si re am 
unreal liable lor the one m seven Americans 
uhoshi not speak English i! home." HO 



LETTERS TO THE EDITOR- 

I wish tu thank tile Hi&patih Outlook 
ff l.S 'I 1 '; for tiu 'tur\ on the research 
profs’* t I am siirrsiitl\ piiisuing on 
Eamiiy Environment and bilmgu.il 
Development” with my colleague Dr. 
Sandra Schester of U( -Berkeley. 1 
would like, however, to clarify the state- 
ment attributes! to me that the ''current 
bilingual education process is inherently 
flawed and a waste of public resources." I 
believe tint programs attempting to 
urn e children ;:.u. all- English class, 
rooms as split kly as possible represent a 
less efficient use of educational resources 
than maintenance programs that aim to 
develop shiisireu's skill, in Hull their 
home language and English However, at 
a time when all forms of bilingual cdu- 
. trn'jj are under aitatk. if is important 
for supporters of linguist is minority 
i 'gilts In attempt to pteseive tils' gams 
that have been made, including bilingual 
education progtaiiis uirrentiy in place, so 
that we will have a bans on w hich to 
huil ! i- v <. trs i educate shddicn to; 
the multilingu.il and mulncultiir.il 
UniU'sl St.iis-s ot the next lenturs 

R.im nt Hvn [ v 
Professor 

f illil r \t; ,'t fi x , |. ,)/ ,S ,)if -luriini.' 



SAT Scores on the Rise 

Average scores on the Scholastic Assessment Test (SAT) registered their 
biggest gain in 1 0 years, but Mexican-American students scored one point 
lower on the math portion compared to last year. 

The average verbal score on the newly revised SAT rose five points to 
428, and the math scores jumped three points to 482 from the previous 
year’s results. (Most students took the test in 1 994, but the scores were not 
released until this past summer.) 

The test was altered significantly with longer reading passages, no 
antonym section, and fewer multiple-choice math questions to answer. 
Students were also given an extra half-hour to complete the exam and were 
encouraged to use calculators. 

Critics say that the new test might have become easier for better-pre- 
pared students, including those able to pay for prep courses. 

The average math score for Mexican-American students dropped to 426, 
but Mexican Americans scored four points higher on the verbal portion, 
jumping to 376. Puerto Ricans scored 372 on the verbal exam, a five point 
gain, and 4 1 1 on math, the same as in (994. 

Among Hispanic groups, so-called "other Hispanics” did the best, scoring 
389 on the verbal section, a six-point rise, and 438 on the math part, a 
three-point hike. 

Texas A&M Settles Lawsuit by Farmworkers 

The Texas A&M University system admitted to illegally paying farmwork- 
ers as independent contractors, cheating the federal government out of 
taxes and depriving the employees of benefits, including Social Security. 

The infractions occurred from 1 990-93 and were uncovered by an advo- 
cacy group for the poor, Texas Rural Legal Aid. A class-action suit was filed 
on behalf of a Latina farmworker and others. An Internal Revenue Service 
audit found illegally paid workers at 10 of the university system’s 18 agricul- 
tural experiment stations, which grow crops and test farming techniques. 

The university agreed to pay Texas Rural Aid $30,000 to cover legal fees 
and $20,000 for advertisements rn Spanish-language media to announce the 
settlement and provide information on how to collect payments. Each 
affected worker will receive $120. 

The plaintiff* Berene Murillo, was quoted as saying, * l | feel good about this r 
settlement because now this won’t happen to me or other people. It's good 
for all the workers sc they won't be treated as self-employed." 

Study Finds Public Schools Low on Productivity 

America's public schools are top-heavy with administrators, spend too 
little time on research, and face too few financial incentives to improve pro- 
ductivity, according to a recent study by Columbia University's Teachers 
College. 

The study conducted by the Consortium on Productivity recommended 
that federal and state governments give schools greater autonomy, establish 
performance standards for all school-system functions, and provide financial 
rewards for schools showing the best gains in student acninvement. 

The study noted that student performance has remained stable over the 
past 20 years, but it concluded that public schools — which spend about 
$285 billion annually — could be more productive ho 

Compiled by Amalia Duarte from newt reports 





by Jana Rivera 



r or almost three* sears now. an 
angry battle lias been fought ill 
and around the department of sociology 
at the L.'mvtrsity ot t’olorado at 
Uuuhler. 

What started as ah enthusiastic 
attempt to ereate a "nationally recog- 
nized department ' .i sociology has 
ended m shaigc 1 of racism and the 
departure ot' three (dhuano professors 
from the department, leaving the 23 
nieinher department with mils one 
member of Latin Aineriean deseent 

Ironically, the events rha left the 
three professors feeling isolates!, margin- 
alised ills! devalued occurred in a dint 
pline that prides itself on understanding 
and being a leader mi issues ot i.uc. eth 
mmv, ami render. 

The ease seeim to eeho the larger 
'tiuggle ag.un-.t ni*tit uiioiiai i.uom at 
campuses across the nation and the 
debate over the merit ot scholarship m 
noiitr.iditioii.il areas >tich as Clin mo 
studies. 

One of toe educators embroiled m 
the else, Ceorge Rivera, a professor with 
24 years in the sociology department, 
claims that indisidual racism, in ad linmi 
to institutional racism, created m cim 
ronmeiit so racially hostile that s\ e 
c nit Id no longer tolerate the wav "c 
were being treated " 

Rivera has since transferred to the 
Uiuvcrsitv \ tine arts dop.irtinenl I lie 



" ... there was 
no room in 
the sociology 
department for 
what I was 
interested in— the 



-Elisa Fario, professor, Center for 
Studies of Ethnicity and 
Race in America, University of 
Colorado at Boulder 
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other tw'o professors involved. Ehs.i Faeio 
and l.stcvau I lores, have transteired to 
the college’s (..enter tor Studies of 
Ktlmkitv ami Race m America. 

According to Rivera, Faeio, and 
F lores, the struggle began in the fall of 
!h l >2 when (iary Marx arrived as the 
new department chair with a tall outer 
from t U-ltoulder’s vice chancellor and 
the dean ot arts and sciences: to make 
the sociology department "a nationally 
recognized department in winch faculty 
would be rewarded according to the 
highc t standards ot the profession.” 

I he three Chicano professors claim 
that upon Marx’s arrival, their areas of 
study, which concentrated on (ilnc.inos. 
were nnnicdi.Ucb called into question. 

“I learned vers quickly that there 
s\ is iis> room m the sociology depart- 
ment tor what I was interested in — the 
Chicano community, primarily women’s 
lives.” Facto asserts. “And they were not 
going to make room tor those ispts ol 
studies and that ivpe ot research.” 

Rivera and Motes s.iy they felt the 
same pressure. ‘"It was very clear to us 
that he devalued research on Chic amis 
and felt that it was better done else- 
where. i.e.. in ethnic studies, outside of 
sociology.” Rivera savs “He spoke to us 
in ways that we felt insulted, belittled, 
and degiadv.l, 

Marx, who has a long history ot civil 
rights study and work, including service 




un the Kertier ('ommhMon (the 
National Advisory Committee on Civil 
Disorders) and tlie American 
Sociological Association s Section on 
Race and Ethnicity, would not comment 
tk> the Hiif’tttih' OurfooL on these allega- 
tions, hut he responded to the comrover- 
s\ in an editorial published 1:1 Boulder's 
f)iiily ('.iiiiiTlI. 

"Much of the controversy around 
sociolug) involves an eiVort to create a 
first-rate department w here the quality 
..f scholarship and to.unmg. not a pel- 
sons politics, race or gender, is determi- 
native ot recognition. ‘ Mars wrote. 

Departmental tensions came to a 
head in tlu* tali ot i l t')3 and spring of' 
I'J'i-F when Professor Mores was denied 
tenure a decision later overturned b\ 
the university's hoard ot' regents. 
As wording to Rivera, a tenured professor 
who participated in the process, the vote 
was marred bv flagrant errors such as 
accepting ballots aliei the deadline ami 
counting proxy votes without meeting 
bylaw absentee criteria Twice, the dean 
ordered a re-vote 

In March 1 1 >*J4 . a third vote resulted 
in denial sit' tenure for Mores. Again. 
Rivera claimed the vote was procedur.il- 
ly flawed, which lead to die claims of 
racism and the dep.uture of the three 
professors 

F lores's tenure denial and the subse- 
quent departure of the (ihicano fjcultv 
from the connings department sparked 
student protests and local media .men- 
tion. and eventually prompted a i h.mcd- 
lor's investigation into the claim- of 
ten win. 

In the investigation, two professors 
trout otllei departments at V. U-UoiliCcr 
conducted interviews with professors 
md graduate students in the sncinlngs 
department, Their findings were sent m 
five experts for review. 

1 he external reviewers were Howard 
( I < unl'iiiisinan ,u tiu University i>t 

l alt form, i at I os Angeles i ,1/(11 Ai, 
Melvin t Miser, professor of .m mingy ami 
policy studies it UCF A; IVitrun 
leinainlc/ Kells, soi lulugv research pro- 
fessor at Johns Hopkins Umversiis. 



Albert Camarillo, professor of history at 
Stanford University; and Joe R. Fe.igin. 
graduate research professor at the 
University of F lorida. 

At least three of the five rev iewers 
found reasons to believe that institutional 
racism created a " climate of distrust and 
misunderstanding" m the department. 

Gadim of UCLA wrote. "We would 
be hard-pressed to find any institutional 
setting m this country where the dynam- 
ic of interaction across racial and ethnic 
groups w.v* not affected to some degree 
by the structurally ground |sic| racism 
that has supported racial inequality and 
distorted intergroup relations in wavs 
that even the participants do not aiu .os 
recognize." 

But not one of the external reviewers 
agreed with the charges of individual 
racism. Some argued that the status quo 
ot "mainstream sociology" and research 
publication expectations often restricts 
the research topics and study approaches 
used by minority scholars. 

And Fernandez Kelly of Johns 
Hopkins strongly supported the depart- 
ment's criteria for research and publica- 
tion."! feel that every minority scholar 
at malls lias some responwhiiifv to abide 
by rhe standards in the 'isciplme. We 
cannot demand recognition a- social sct- 
eimsis and not play by at least some of 
tile rules established to indue the qualirs 
of the work of social scientists.” she s,i\i 
"The mistake that some of these minori- 
t\ scholar' nuke is to imagine that cvcrv 
standard established by a discipline ! i 
morels the result of racism or i fission or 
donmi.itior. Iliat is not "t* i.ise" 

Fernandez Kcllv doesn’t bus the 
ci.unis of racism nude by Rivera, Fior.s. 
and lui m and is even angered In then 
use of the term "racism ’ 'she savs. 
“Racism doc- exist. It is a sad and true! 
reality. Hut we do not vrve our cause 
when we trivialize the term pist to 
explain jw.iv deficient perri ir mantes." 

Sin- describes their tii.uges as "trvo- 
Ions at t iis.nions ofraiisin' iiseti to 
explain away "l.n kluster perform. uue 

"The idea that you are being perse- 
cuted ttist because you are doing research 
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"We will use 
every means 
possible to seek 
justice.** 

— EsU’vait F’orrs. professor, 
CU-Bouldt-r 
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* ... we could 
no longer 
tolerate the 
way we 
were being 
treated.* 



— Ccorge Rivera, professor, 
CU-Boulch = 



on Chif.mo studies is ridiculous," argues 
Fernandez Kelly. “Gary Marx was sug- 
gesting that he [ Flores j do some compar- 
ative research to put the experience of 
Chicanos in a broader perspective. That 
is not un reasonable.'' 

Fernandez Kelly is not alone »n criti- 
cizing Rivera, Facia, and Flores. Luis 
Gonzalez del Valle, chairman, department 
of Spanish and Portuguese at CU- 
Boulder. says he has never detected 
racism — institutional or individual — in 
the depaitment of sociology or from 
Gary Marx. 

“These [sociology faculty] are open- 
minded people who have high expecta- 
tions for their discipline because they 
want to be better in the future," 
Gonzalez del Valle says. "Sometimes 
when peop'e have professional disagree- 
ments, they tend to claim di'Cnuuiiatioii 
rather than to look within oneself and 
see where one can grow.” 

While Gonzalez del Valle agrees that 
the sociology faculty might have been 
somewhat insensitive to the Chicano 
culture, he does not believe this to be the 
cause of Flores’s denul of tenure 

"I have seen Professor Flores’s cre- 
dentials. and if I had been a sociology 
professor. 1 probably would have voted 
against him," Gonzalez del Valle savv In 
inv professi.tn,il judgment, his research 
was margin.’’ It is always easier to blame 
somebody ’.hr for ones shortcomings. 
Ami 1 have a feeling that to some extent 
tlut’s \\ lut happened m the sociology 
department.” 

No matter what side is taken, the 
struggle has sh.ik-» the lives of the peo- 
ple involved ami .• m.my in the sociol- 
ogy department T-l* r ,;d. 

“I vsas totally i‘A tied." says the only 
person of Latin Anieru an heritage left in 
the sociology depart, enf . Associate 
Professor Martha Gin ■ <./, vo is origi- 
nally from Aru'iitin.i "in , rtment 
had just voted unanunoub ■. reappoint 
Flisa Facto, atul 1 do not . it, . :.u.M ;hc 
t barges of racism whatsoever" 

Giimnez thinks the department .uted 
in good faith, ssa. supportive of ihc fac- 
ulty involved, and treated Flores fairly in 



his tenure process. She says u is possible 
thar what was not intended as racist 
behavior might have been interpreted as 
such. 

“I cannot identify any instance, to my 
knowledge, of anybody being institu- 
tionally or individually racist," Giminez 
says. 

But Rivera, Facio. and Flores say the 
racism is quite real, and they plan to 
continue their struggle against the soci- 
ology’ depaitment. 

Flores appealed his tenure denial, The 
department’s vote was upheld by the 
dean and the -hancellor but overturned 
by the board of regents upon recom- 
mendation from CU-Boulder President 
Judith Albino last February. 

Although no individual racism was 
found bv the external reviewers, the 
three professors are calling for Marx’s 
dismissal and are considering launching a 
nationwide boycott to prevent recruit- 
ment of Hispanic scholars and graduate 
students into the sociology department 
until the university takes furthrr action. 

Ironu ally a new diversity' plan devel- 
oped by Marx calls for hiring three 
scholars of color and'or scholars who 
specialize in race and ethnic minority 
issues. 

The department has also requested 
post-doctoral fellowships for new minor- 
ity scholars and funds for lectures on 
race and relations, jnd has appotn cd 
department diversity coordinator . - 

solicited help from a graduate studcni to 
broader and crunch the curriculum . 

In a statement. Chancellor Roderic 
B. Park says he will forward all com 
ments to ? panel, who will review and 
analyze ihe material before making final 
recommendations. But at press time, no 
further action had been taken by the 
chancellors office. 

For the three professors involved, the 
b.,ttle is far (join over. 

Florvs says. “We will use every means 
possible to seek justice. We’ll do what wc 
need to do in terms of getting this cam- 
pus to be responsive in us" 

Felines Rivera, "Some iniinednte 
direct action needs to be taken." ho 
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African Influences in 
Latino Culture 

K Miriam ftmn 




r T 1 

f o make his point about 

X the ignorance surrounding 

the influenee of Airuar. vulture 
within the Hispanic world. even m 
academia. Professor ian Isidore 
Smart tells a story about .1 graduate 
student at Howard University 

W hen the student expressed 
interest m doing researeli on Afro- 
Latino culture. his clearly bewil- 
dered professor asked. " What's 
that'” This lack of knowledge was 
the primary inomation of Smart 
and Stanley Uvrus. Ph.lX. both of 
Howard University, and Professor 
Henrv Richards. of the State 
University of New York at Buflalo. 
to establish in 1 'ixj th^ A fro - 
Hisp.inu Institute (AHij, a non- 
profit org.imr.mon based in 
Washington. I 

“Tlie idea was to promote the 
so* of Afro-Hispanie literature and 
l'riir. " Smart explains, "an aiea 
vgL't : .1 and ignored by most scholars. 
Lu ... Hispanic and African-American. 
Tin. Aft (.an influence on Hispanic (ill 
ture 1 not even acknowledged bv tlie 
111.11. ■ irv of si holars ” Smart, like iln (’til- 
ers, is .1 Spanish professor Hut he was 
born in Trinidad, only seven miles off the 
mast ot Venezuela, and so has .1 long- 
time unde islanding of the interplay 
between both cultures. 

In spread such tlihir:.i.ition during 
flu early I ‘Mils, AIM published j bilin- 
gual nmrn.il of i hspauophoiK' Afrit, ilia 



“I would say that 
Latinos are 
more racist than 
Anglos." 

— Ian Ivdor* 1 Smart, Spanish 
profi ssor. Howard Umvi’nuty 



Studies entitled lln .•Piv-/fi>;jjnn 
Kcr/rif When (.Arus left Howard 
University for Morehouse 
College, the journal fell onto 
Smart's shoulders. Publishing it 
alone w.o too difficult, however, 
and since Howard did noi want to 
sponsor the re t w. according to 
Smart, it is now being published 
three times yearly bv the Black 
Studies Romance languages 
Department of the University of 
Missouri. Columbia. AIM has also 
published several books by Afro- 
Latino writer' that have been 
translated into hnglish by Smart 
and Richards. 

"I h rough the journal, we have 
brought knowledge ot Alro 1 anno 
w riters, such .is Nelson f stupm.m 
Bass, who is Ecuadorian, to the 
scholarly rnmmumtv." s.ws Smart. 
The journal should nor lack for 
material, according to Smart, who says 
African influences in l.iiinu culture are 
pervasive. " I he culture we call qiumes- 
v'tnillv Hispanic is laden with African 
eleme nts.’* he asserts. 

lake s-als.i music for msr nice, which 
Smart s.ivs is Hearlv African m origin, as 
is the Hispanic dish of tried plantains. 

African elements are even found in 
c i.issic Spanish htetars forms. “I lie hem 
of the picaresque novel is nothing but a 
tm kster a figure of African origin." says 
Smart, who believes ilut the Moors 
began the tradition of lyric poetry 111 





“The culture 
we call 

quintessential^ 
Hispanic is 
laden with African 
elements.* 4 

Lm Isidore- Smart, Spanish professor, 
Howard Um v( cs'fy 
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Spain. "All of these things are overlooked 
by mainstream colleges,” he claims, 

Besides music and food and litera- 
ture. the religion of Latinos has been 
profoundly altered through thetr 
■’counter with Africans. Smart, who at 
one time studied for the priesthood, 
believes that Roman Catholicism is the 
western religion that most fulls mcorpo- 
r./es African elements. 

Adoration of the saints echoes ances- 
tor worship in Africa, the deification of 
Mary reflects the worship of goddesses, 
and the consumption of the bread and 
wine in the Mass has a connection to 
pagan offerings, he believe- “My father, 
who is a devout Roman Catholic, hears 
me talk and shakes his head," Smart says 
ruefully. “But l think this is all compati- 
ble." 

The early church took shape in the 
first century in the Egyptian city of 
Alexandria, which is in Africa, after ail. 
he adds. Smart knows that these ideas are 
not accepted by niaiiv academics, but 
that's yet another reason for working on 
AMI. 

Most scholars see traces of African 
culture as only supplementing the domi- 
nant Spanish forces, says Smart. "They 
prefer to see African culture as a sort of 
junior partner," he says. 

To dispel sueh notions. Smart is writ- 
ing a book about the fundamental link 
between Spanish and African cultures, 
which he traces to the Moorish mi.up.i- 
tion of medieval Spain. The word 
"Moor' refers not only to a native of 
Morocco hut to someone with very dark 
skin. Smart sav s. 

Although lie believes that there wa- 
ilso a post - 1 4 l P African contribution in 
the "New World, which n the focus of 
most academics, he plans to show m his 
book .H»iii'int> Ci'Niinfie/i.s .-binrrif .Tfnui 
and Clou fempe rar) 1 //opdriii-.T/nYaM a 
Liitriiliirr that the Africans who arrived 
m the Americas had the same culture as 

thal of ancient Egypt. 

But educating academics and others 
about these links is a task laden with 
challenges, including widespread antt- 
A fru an sentiment in Latin Amenta 

i o / a s 



itself. “My view is not popular with 
Latinos. 1 would say that Latinos are 
more racist than Anglos,” says Smart. 

In Larin America racism cannot be 
confronted. Smart claims, even though 
it’s an obvious fact of life. “People with 
dark skin are usually poor and powerless, 
while people with white or light skin 
hold the reins. It's very distressing |tor 
nie| to go to Panama because our people 
are at the bottom." says Smart, whose 
wife u a Black Panamanian. Lie is much 
more comfortable in Trinidad, where 
Blacks are the administrative class. “It’s 
always more comfortable on the top," 
Smart jokes. 

Even m his native Innidad, however, 
whites retain real power, allowing Blacks 
to control only the symbols of power. 
Smart believes. 

One expression of this racism in 
Latin America is that African cultural 
elements arc de-empha-ized. Says Smart, 
“What people do is suppress rhe connec- 
tion" 

In the L-.S.. an Africanist movement 
has been sparked, evolving from the 
grow ing attention to the Hispanic popu- 
lation’s Indian heritage. But the story is 
different in Latin America. Smart says. 

In c ountries vvich a large Indian pop- 
ulation. such as Peru, says Smarr, compe- 
tition exists among liidiamst and 
Africanist groups. In C olombia, however, 
where there are not many Indians left, 
“there wouldn’t be that kind of move- 
ment," he adds. In Ecuador, on the other 
hand, he points out. there is a strong 
indigenous movement, hut there’s no 
competition among people of different 
racial backgrounds. “Actually, the two 
should complement each other." Smart 
say- 

To counteract these prejudices, the 
institute is trying to influence scholar- 
ship within ethnic studies departments. 

“We have made some inroads there." 
the professor says, but he admits there’s a 
long battle ahead, "While m some uni- 
versities the subject has gotten into the 
Sp.tnish-I.irigu.ige department, in most 
places, it's still considered a marginal 
topic ." HO 
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H AC U Takes Manhattan 

by Jeff Snnmons 



T 

I ast month. leaders timn ,n'ro" 
- * the country descended on New 
York City tor ,t tour-day event .1 tilled it 
reshaping die future. 

No. it wasn't the papal visit. It was 
the ninth annual convention ot the 
Hispanic Association of Colleges ami 
Universities (HA(.U), which coincided 
w i ch Pope John Paul ll’s arrival in the 
United States 

"We were Irvine; to get him to be 
one of our keynote speakers.” joked 
HACU spokeswoman Hiana Mann, as 
she was fnrionslv put the finishing 
tmn lies on the convention in the early 
fall. "Perhaps, he eould at least come and 
bless one of our lunches.” 

Indeesi. many of tlie attendees 
planned to prolong their stay In try and 
c.ilili a glimpse of the pontiff, adding set 
aiio'her uua li of e\i iletiient to a sched- 
ule tbit promised both serious debate 
arid some glamour, ins hiding an appear- 
ance lion; entertainer Rita Moreno. I he 
actress was to attend a scholarship fund 
reception and address the group. 

I Ins vears conference was a nn\ of 
the old ansi new. the traditional and s sit- 
ting edge. HACU represents the nation's 
127 Hispanic Serving Institutions (HSIs). 
which enroll marls -U.U.DOO Hispanic 

students. The association's mam tlirilst is 
to improve aness to colleges anti oppor- 
tunities fut Hispanic and other nui.oiiu 
students 

Started m San Anloiuo. Ic.sjs, m 
iy>ih. HACU has grown into a national 
force, and each sear its New York City 




hAcu 



conference brings together college* presi- 
dents and a bevy of top educators and 
jsiimnisttaiois to share ideas and chart a 
course for the future. 

This year’s conference, entitled 
“Hiding the Tidal Wave of Change: 
Implications for Hispantcs.” stretched 
from a series of committee gatherings on 
Sept. 3<l to a luncheon and closing cere- 
mony on t Vt. 3. 

Hays were filled with workshops, 
scholarship receptions, and programs 
spotlighting six ke\ topics: curriculum. 
p.n liters! ups with businesses and federal 
agencies, recruitment and retention of 
students, student development, technolo- 
gy and research, and affirmative action. 

Charles Rodrigue/, HACUs interim 
president, said the conference's main 
objective was addressing the controver- 
sial affirmative action debate taking place 
nationwide and exploring its impact on 
educational institutions. 

"We hope to make this meeting a 
forum for a discussion about what 
affirmative action means. The dialogue 
has to be settled or people arc talking 
about different things," Rodrigue? said 
in an interview before the conference. 

To tackle this hotly debated issue, 
HACU held a town hall meeting Oct. 3 
moderated by Ray Snare? from National 
Public Radio, The meeting was to have 
included national experts like Josue 
Gonzalez, professor at Columbia 
University; William H. Cray MI. president 
of the United Negro College Fund; and 
Raul Yzagtiirre. president of the National 
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C ouncil of La Raza. 

“Affirmative action is .1 hot-button 
topic right now," v.i 1 il Gloria Zamora. 
HACU’s executive director of educa- 
tional programs 

The town meeting reviewed the his- 
tory that led up to affirmative tenon 
laws js weil as recent Supreme Court 
ruling 111 tins area " Ml of the major 
Republican [presidentt.s!| •.ontenders 
•i.i’e taken stands against .;ffirm.irive 
actum. They see it strictly as <> cjunra pro- 
i^r.ir t - . so, these tilings have to be dis- 
cussed, Zamora said. "An entire sttatld 
ot the conference is on affirmative 
action." 

1 h.s year, much ui the coiueience 
was designed to explore wavs to boost 
the low numbers t,t imnontv t.icuitv and 
I lisparuc students it four-year college*. 

“Most i*l the Hispanic in the tuun- 
trv arc enrolled mi communuy sollcuo." 
Rodriguez s.ud. "A mam objective is to 
1 .hu' the diop-ouf rate and im lease 
the graduation rare ol Hispanic stu- 
dents." 

One seminar that was expected to 
draw large numbers of administrators 
.hkI t il ults was called "How to CetVour 
Retention and (buhiatiuji Rates Was 
l 'p." 

(.'lose to Him P 1: lie ipultts lilallS ol 
them students from the New York-met- 
ropolitan area were to attend the con- 
fcreiue and job fair, whii li has mown to 
include almost loo exhibitors, from col- 
lege and business recruiter* i«* represen- 
tatives from lcdci.il agentics. 

“Even the CIA will have .1 booth." 
Marin said prior to the conference. 
“ There are a lot of opportunities, but 
Hispamcs often don’t real's thmk about 
an opporumttx m the CIA from whit 1 
heal, its a putts exciting, fulfilling 
1 arrer." 

Students who flocked to the 
Sheraton New York Hotel and lowers 
wete treated to seminars on employment 
including "Employment After College. 
When No One Calls'*; on testing. “What 
Students X ho 11 Id Know About the 
GRbv and on stietigtlieniiig resumes, 
interviewing ups. and internships 



"Recruitment and retention of stu- 
dents, especially in our Hispanic Serving 
institutions, continues to be an issue ot 
great importance,” Zamora said. “We 
luce large numbers of Hispanic students 
w ho began their education at cuininuni- 
tv colleges but tail to transfer to senior 
institutions. Moving from junior to 
senior institutions becomes a very 
important aspect." 



“As it moves 
into its 
I Oth year, 
HACU is 
really gaining 
national 
visibility." 

— Diana Marin, spokeswoman, 
f'spanic Association of Colleges 
and Universities 



f .Kullv. college presidents, and *iaft 
were expected to address the festering 
transfer problem to "find nut ulut kind 
of support mechanisms file students 
need." she added 

I lie increasingly gloomy tinam 1.1I aid 
picture was another topn predicted to 
surface in m.inv of the seminars. Zamora 



said, “This really is an assault on the 
opportunities of Hispanic students from 
very modest economic eirenmstaiH es It’s 
an assault 011 their ability to go to col- 
lege and finish college, i manual aid is a 
tremendous obstacle." 

Administrators were encouraged to 
attend a series of lectures mapping out 
federal and state opportunities for fund 
mg. 

"These conferences are very, very 
important,” said Raymond Bowen, 
president or iaCuardu Community 
College in Long Island City, N-Y. "In 
terms 01 New York City, we have a very 
large Latino population. In order for us 
to be successful, the faculty and adminis- 
tration should really understand the cul- 
ture and the economic conditions of the 
various countries from which our stu- 
dents come 

"It's imperative that not onlv do we 
understand the culture, but we find vari- 
ous ways and means to bring the I armos 
into the American mainstream," lie sim. 

Bowen and two other top LaGunrdia 
educators held a seminar to discuss the 
college's joint venture with the 
Universidad Autononu do Santo 
Domingo to establish the first communi- 
ty college in the Dominican Republic. 

I he college opened last spring and 
enrolls 1 1 11 1 students. Programs largely 
lotus on preparing students lor careers in 
the Caribbean nation's booming travel 
and tm rism industry. 

"We hope administrators will learn 
from our experience." Bowen said. "We 
went into a virgin region, worked with 
the government and population to 
develop a program that will spur eco- 
nomic development for that area. It's .1 
template for what American colleges and 
universities can do." 

Marin said of the evolution of the 
HACU conference. “It has really grown. 
The issues are j 11 st more comprehensive: 
there is more participation from national 
groups and faculty and administrators 
from acrow the country. As it moves into 
its loth ve.ir. HACU is rvallv gaming 
national visibility Were getting there." 
HO 
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by Kim Bcrghcirn 



R osalinda Dosta was thinking 
j non t attending the Harvard 
Management Development Program in 
1 Wa so she i mild strengthen tier admin- 
istrative skills as director of staff diversi- 
ty staff development for i ong Beach 
Community College District. 

But looking through brochures for 
the program, she had another thought: 
Whs not deseiup a comparable program 
for administrators, faculty, ami staff at 
California's oiiiiiiiiiiuu colleges: 

"There was an opportunity to create 
i piogram to empha ize skills for effec- 
tive community college administration,” 
say, Dosta, Long Beach Community 
Coilege's first Latina administrator, “it 
was ,dso a dunce to recruit minorities to 
increase the diversity of administrators" 
for the nest year. Dosta. 4n. led 
efforts to plan the AdmniisUJt *r 
Development Institute 'ADI) formed in 
conjunction with UCLA E:\teiistoo. the 
14-week program addresses leadership 
skills, decision making, budget manage- 
ment, human resniin.es administration, 
organizational structures, srrategtc plan ■ 
rung, and legal issues. Class members 
include college administrators and others 
who are considering entering the field. 
College presidents, lavs vers, mfoi nution- 
svsiems directors, and management con- 
sultants comprise the f.u ulty, 

last year, Dost a did attend Harvard's 
tvs o week Mitnriier progiam. where she 
gained valuable knowledge and rein- 
forced her idea for such a program in 
i alltoMUj. but she forged ahead With her 
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own vision, And in August of 1 9A>4 it 
hecat in* a reality with a weekend retreat 
at UCLA kicking off ADI. In the fall of 
1W4.ADI launched first session. 

"We wanted to give people a chance 
to get to know each other m an informal 
setting," saw Dosta about the weekend 
eetaway. The majority of students tn the 
course are from the l os Angeles area, but 
some traveled more than 2* III miles each 
week for the class. 

Describing the program. Dosta says, 
"ADI is like a mmi-doctorate program. 
It’s a comprehensive program given by 
distinguished leaders in community col- 
lege administration." 

Participants can take the course for 
continuing education credit or mmcred- 
it. depending on whether or not they 
want a letter grade Dosta herself grades 
all papers. 

She has also carries! through on her 
pledge to recruit minorities. Ot tiie ,stl 
participants in the first class. 74 percent 
were minorities, and half the class were 
women. In tins yejr’s class, 47 percent are 
minorities. and percent are women. 

ADI participants applaud Dosta and 
say that the course offers tangible infor- 
mation, not just lofty management theo- 
ry "! heard tirst-slass pie>eiiter> tackle 
complex community college structures," 
says Anna Tor res- Mower, a philosophy 
msi-uctor it Norwalk Community 
College 

Torres- Bovver, administrator of 
Norwalk's Teaching Assistant Program, 
says she has applied tips imm ADI about 



budgeting and managing resources tr> 
help with her administration duties. 

For Alina Andujo, a 1 ong beach Cttv 
College counselor, the intense three- 
hour weekly evening session 1 brc. jght 
back memories at graduate school "Wc 
had to read textbook submit papers, 
and do projects." she recalls, “We famed 
study groups to work on projects, which 
was great because it was a chance to 
learn what was going on at other 
schools." 

Andujo says ADI reinforced her 
interest in policymaking, and she's now 
considering becoming involved with her 
school's faculty senate. ADI is not anoth- 
er vehicle for Dosta to promote oppor- 
tunities for minorities in higher educa- 
tion. Since 1 99 1 . she has neen responsi- 
ble for Long Beach Community College 
District's compliance with local, scjte. 
and federal guidelines for nondiscrimina- 
tion policies and laws. She develops 
strategies to recruit minority, disabled, 
and women applicants, monitors appli- 
cant pools for ethnic and general bal- 
ance, and investigates complaints of dis- 
crimination and sexual harassment. 

Her career m education began in 
1988 as an English as a Second Language 
insmu tor at Long Beach, although she 
was a teas her in die late I S»7l »s while 
overseas with her husband. John, jn 
intelligence officer m the Navy. 

Later, back in the U.S.. Dosta wanted 
to help other Latinos. "I’ve always want- 
ed to work with immigrant popula- 
tions." she says. “I wanted to work within 
cultures to help them fit m with our 
society" 

Previously, she had spent three wars 
on the F.ast Coast m the corporate 
world, working in administrative posi- 
tions with consulting firms in Arlington, 
Va. But Dosta felt the desire to do more. 
She says, "I had a nice office and worked 
with computers, but I really missed 
touching humanity. I wanted to make a 
difference m the world by serving a 
diverse community." 

Dosta grew up in Lynwood, a I os 
Angeles suburb, the daughter of a house- 
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While her parents lacked formal educa- 
tion, there wa* plenty of encouragement 
for Dosta’s higher education dreams. 
“M\ mother thought a plausible career 
was to work tor the phone company. But 
they gave me a lot of support to pursue 
college," she says. 

Returning to her native California in 
the 1980s, she earned a masters degree 
m linguistics from California State 
University, Long Beach. (She had earned 
her bachelor's degree in political science 
from UCLA in 1977.) 

14 1 wanted to make 
a difference 
in the world by 
serving a diverse 
community.* 

— Rosalinda Dosta, director of 
staff diversity/ staff development, 
Long Beach Community Col'ege 



"I had been away from my own col- 
tare and missed it," she says. “I wanted to 
work with Hispanic* and give something 
back to the Hispanic conummits. 
Teaching ESL was an obvious tie-in." 

But ever the organizer. Dosta accom- 
plished much more that year than simply 
teaching English. With the nation’s 
amnesty program for undocumented 
immigrants in high gear, she put together 
the Amnesty Education Program, a pro- 
gram later recognized as a model initia- 
tive among community colleges in the 
slate. (The 1986 federal amnesty program 
gave longtime illegal immigrants the 
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become permanent residents and even- 
tually citizens.) 

More than 7,000 students — about 8: 
percent of whom were Hispanic — usee 
Dor.ta’s program to meet ESL ant 
Immigration and Naturalization Service 
(INS) requirements for permanent resi- 
dency. 

" Wc provided more than just ESI 
clashes " Dosta says. "We set up a one- 
stop support service for students, W< 
offered assistance with career counseling 
free tuition, registration, and bilingua 
services.” As the program’s director 
Dosta supervised a 14-member staff a 
two campuses and managed a yearh 
budget of $800,00(1. 

Dosta has continued her advocacy or 
behalf of undocumented immigrants 
She served as co-executive director o 
the Community College Educators o 
New Californians, a group that promote 
state and federal legislation benefitin] 
undocumented students. Members als< 
offer assistance with budgets, curriculum 
and proposal preparation to colleges svitl 
amnesty programs. 

The seemingly tireless Dosta is alsi 
,m active member m numerous organiza 
lions at Long Beach, including acting a 
cochair of both the Americans wit I 
Disabilities Act Task Force am 
Educational Equity Task Force, am 
heading the Faculty and Staff Piversit 
Advisory Committee and t h 
Institutional Integrity Selt-Stud 
Committee (Standard One). 

And her involvement doesn’t end oi 
campus. She is a mentor for a higl 
school student through her affiliatioi 
with CAMEO, a professional women 
group and an auxiliary of the Assistanc 
League of Long Beach. She is also 
member of the Educational Equic 
Policy Advisory Committee to th 
California Pnsrsecondary Educatin' 
Commission, and she previously serve 
on the board for the Southern Californi 
Community College Amnesty Networ 
find the Community Advisor 
Committee for the City of l ong Beach 
Department of Health and Huma 
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A TOOL TO AVOID 
DISCRIMINATION 

by James S. Hoytc 



James S. Hoyte is assistant to the president and associate vice president at 
Harvard University. 



M ost New England colleges and universities 
were committed to diversity on campus long 
before federally mandated affirmative action came into 
play. For example, by the late l l J5<>s. the admissions 
process at Harvard and several other institutions took 
into account the desirability of having a diverse student 
enrollment in terms of geographic and socioeconomic 
background. 

In general. New England colleges and universities 
recognized that diversity would enhance excellence on 
our campuses — and they were right. Diversity, through 
targeted initiatives, has resulted in excellence on our 
campuses. By acting affirmatively to recruit students 
from high schools ihat were previously ignored by 
admissions staff. New England colleges and universities, 
like Harvard, reached extremely talented applicants 
who never would have considered applying had they 
not been sought out. Many institutions also began inte- 
grating into their curruula areas of intellectual inquiry 
that had been neglected. And undoubtedly, many high- 
ly talented faculty members were discovered only after 
faculty departments, at the urging of students and 
administrators committed to diversity; broadened their 
networks of academic contacts to include women and 
people of color. 

In every seme, these affirmative actions have served 
as tools to help us avoid discrimination. Still, a recur- 
ring problem in the affirmative action debate — stem- 
ming from the political reaction to government-man- 
dated affirmative action programs— is the tendency to 
be rather loose in our terminology. Terms such as 



“'affirmative action,'’ 

"preference pro- 
grams,” ’“diversity," 
and “‘multicultural- 
ism'' are all used 
interchangeably 
when, obviously, any 
disciplined discus- 
sion should clearly' 
distinguish among 
them. Each one of these concepts has a very definite 
place in furthering excellence in our institutions of 
higher education. 

Another unfortunate and ongoing problem in the 
debate is the tendency to introduce the concept of 
‘“reverse discrimination” and conclude that affirmative 
action eventually leads to reverse discrimination — 
whatever we mean by that term. Obviously, affirmative 
action, when applied inappropriately, can result in 
unfairness to some individuals, and one wanting to use 
the term “reverse discrimination” might be justified, 
Hut when applied appropriately, affirmative action need 
not result in reverse discrimination and unfairness, and 
we ought to remind ourselves of that consistently. It 
would make the debate both on campuses and outside 
much clearer and more appropriate. 

If we are to achieve diversity on our campuses, we 
must follow multipronged strategies. We must acknowl- 
edge the need to enhance the educational experience 
by recruiting and hiring faculty from diverse back- 
grounds and cultures. We also need to be aware that 
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when applied appropriately, 



affirmative action need not result in 



reverse discrimination 
and unfairness ... * 



— James S. HoyU‘. assistant lo chr pr< stdenr 
and associate vice president 
Harvard University 



students have a right to expect that research and teach- 
ing at our institutions reflcvt rhv <. oimilniiious of a 
broad range of cultures and groups. We must also hear 
in mind that diversity supportive of excellence requires 
bringing a broad range of perspectives to the manage- 
ment and gournaiKC oi our educational institutions. 
This should include viewpoints from groups that tradi- 
I'onally have not been part of management structures. 
Our diversity strategies ought to be directed in part at 
reaching these goals. 

An underlying objective in these goals is our effort 
to produce graduates who are equipped to play mean- 
ingful and productive roles — perhaps leadership roles 
in our increasingly diverse, contemporary society. 
Clearly, our institutions must be laboratories for diver- 
sity as well as vehicles for providing greater insight to 
those wi'o will soon participate in that society. 

1 hope we will not retreat from the traditional com- 
mitment t«> diversity that existed long before govern- 
mental affirmative action programs were in place and 
that we will r^cogime the broad-based activities neces- 
sary to accomplish our objectives. I also hope we will 



he prepared to bring some enlightenment to the larger 
debate <m the outside because, currently, we have noth- 
ing but confusion, in part because of the reckless use of 
language and the tendency to avoid differentiating 
among particular terms. 

By lumping these terms ogether. politicians who 
are negative toward diversity are playing the role of 
demagogues. They would just as soon have those terms 
used interchangeably. Various axes are being ground in 
relation to particular i onstituencies that identify with 
particular terms. So lumping the terms together is. in 
essence, lumping together a variety of people w ho 
believe that their interests are inconsistent with tliuse 
individual terms. 

We need to keep our eye on the ball and be clear 
about our traditional commitment to diversity and 
affirmance action (in the broadest sense), tor when we 
pursue ihew goals in a nondiscrinmuiory fashion, we 
support our overall educational goals, no 

Ki'j’i mii'd smi li pinmiMoti Iruiti < \'tnu\ rii'ii \n, l.ni’t l iu,!'> Imtttdi ,ij 
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Smithsonian Makes Amends 



by l ju’s Pm to Alicea 



_____ Mfii' ill. in a scar alter a task 

'iillllli force Jciiouih ill the Smith- 



sonian Institution lor its "willful negleit" or 
tilt- latino c nmmimus, the largest museum, 
rcsears h. and edin ation.d sollipli-x in the 
ivirkl has taken a number ot steps to leclifs 
till 1 >.1111.111011 

We hau- made some definite progress 
oti-n though we luu-n't been at it tor a long 
tnno.’ sax* Miguel lireros. who was lured list 
war .is a i uuiisi'liir on I at i no attains to 
Smithsonian V-iretaiy I Mil liael I lev man. 
“Wo hope tlui m a lew years there will be 
cnoi’gli ot a I anno presence ib.it wlu-n 
i jiidiis some to our museum to visit, thee 
nv ill >ee tlienisokes" 

In its Mav report entitled “WiHn.il 

Negis-ct l lie Smithsonian Insiiiuiion and 
I'S latinos." the task lone painted a ptetnre 
ol I at i tits collision at the 'smitlwoiiian in 
govern. im e, stalling, programming, exhibits, 
ji.d collections. 1 he report timiiii that I atiiivn 
cntripr ised oul\ 2 ~ pen cm ot the 
Smithsonian's h.ViN- member wniklnue m its 
|ti niiiseuiiis and central .idmitllsti.itioi) In 
addition. onlv one ilisp.mu held a senior- 
level position, c niupared with time lilac ks 
arid aS w hi’es 

Hretos. a former professor at William 
I’ueivon College mi Wayne. N | . who served 
v'n the task toue belnie loimiig the 
Sin nlisom hi. cautioned that there is a long 
way to go "[lie institution is entrusted m 
tradition." lirefns up "I v its natme. it h cere 
miwr\ anve" 

Moreover, he sav s that the timing tin 
efforts to tin n-ase the presence of Latinos 
icHiicinl be worst' All of' the initw-imis are 
trying to find wavs 'o reduec theft budgets. 



tile toward affirmative at non vlloits. In adth 
turn, he say s, eontroversy over an exhibit 
eommemor.iting the tlroppmg ol rhe atonm 
bomb on |apm drained "a lot ot mstitutnmal 
energv and vieated a distraitioil no one w,i> 
i minting on." 

While mans, of the task tone's iviuin- 
niend.itions are likelv to be earned suit in the 
near furore, the idea of creating a new muse - 
tun dedie.uetl to latum i niton 1 will probably 
not make moth ptogress beiause .1 
t ongress's efforts to min fi-der.il spending, 
savs ltunas Ybarra- 1 rausto. an assoeute direc- 
tor foi arts and lumunines ,u the Rockefeller 
bound. itioo in New York ('lit, w hss heads a 
new ! I -member task tone on latino ismu-s 
for the Smithsonian. 

" lhat wouldn't be a verv prailis.il thing 
right now because otlit-r museums are getting 
t m back, "lie says 

Soli, ptogress has been made. I lie original 
la>k tone, i haired by Raul Y/.iginm*. presi- 
dent of the National Conned of' 1 a lla/a. 
recommended that a new task lor.c ot' latino 
leaders be eniivt-ned to . arty mil the mom 
rnend.it ions. T Ins step Ins been taken, and this 
task force has tlireel .tee ess to Ifevman. 

Aetions taken by the Smithsonian 
Institution nit [tide 

• A SI million tund ere.ued tor latino pro 
gr.iiiiiuitig at the National Museum ot 
Arnenean Art, lliishhoin Museum. 
National /on. National Museum ol 
American History, the Ar* hives til 
American Am. and Center tor Museum 
Studies, all in Washington, and the Cooper- 
Mesvitt National I Jesigri Museum in New 
York Cuv. 

* A two week, summer immersion program 



• Kev latino appointments, unhiding 
Ru-ros. an editor at .Smiii/i-i'/mum maga/iiie. 
an archivist and curator 

■ A tall exlitbil ot Clut.iuj p.unn -1 Carmen 
Ininas ( iavza at the Mirslilinrn. which also 
recently lured a l anna curator. 

• I lie first Latino appointee, Manuel Ibanez, 
president ot Texas A& M University at 
Kingsville, to the Smithsonian Institution's 
governing hoard, the Hoard of Regents. 

• l he selection of IV pioduccr Nely Cialan 
t o tlie N *- rm-tnber National Aslvisorv 
Hoard 

i )ther projects in rhe works iris lude j 
eolleetmn of 1 anno art put together by the 
National Museum ot* American Art that will 
be shown at schools across the country, a 
book ol all I atinsi art holdings m the United 
States tli.it will he published m I unis by the 
Archives of Ainern.iu Art. a Smithsonian 
division: a major exhibit o| I atuio art bv the 
Museum of American Art in I'bfT- l 4 KW: and 
rhe creation of’ bilingual signs for rhe 
Nalisui.il /,s u v 

Ybarra brausto savs one ol the mam 
challenges ot the 1 anno advisors coinmirtcv 
is to "iruiuid the Smnlisom.m and ourselves 
tliar I anno eulturt- is not monolithic hut 
lOinplex and diverse. We need is* c omnium- 
cate that the l anno ci'iuuHinity is mdelihlv 
inscribed in American ssuic-ly and that 
Latinos are part ot the American e\j eru-me. 
uoi peripheral to the Ameris.in experience 
but K\' iitr.il to it " 

He believes there was ",l list of goodwill" 
among a number ol Smithsonian officials on 
the efforts of the advisors- estminittee to fur- 
ther diversity- the museum, but In- expressed 
concern that the ‘‘political reality might dose 




TESTING 



Are the SAT's Days 
Numbered? 

by Joyce Luhrs 



E ven .is the SAT is being revamped, 
a growing number of colleges are 
re-exjmii’ing the use sit standardi?eJ 
tests .is p.irt sit’ the admissions process 
Dickinson College m Pennsylvania 
ami Connecticut College are among 21 m 
posisecond.iry institutions tlut have 
masle the Silmlastu Assessment lest, for- 
merly known as the Scholastic Aptitude 
Test, an option lor students. These 
schools argue that other criteria better 
measure a student's potential tor success 
in college. 

" I he test scores were not as lieavtK 
used as other criteria such as academic 
performance, eoursework. extracurricu- 
lar activities, demonstration of leadership, 
and letters of recommendation Imm 
teachers and administrators. And we rec- 
ognize that some students take prep-test 
courses and that otliei students don l 
have these advantages available to them. 
Now.it is totally and entirely optional to 
submit these test scores." says Catherine 
McDonald, senior assoi i.tts director of 
admissions at Dkkmsou. which dropped 
tile SAT requirement List year 

McDonald says tliat a students 
chances tor admission aren’t hurt it an 
SA f test score doesn't appear in her 01 
his records. "This past year, when stu- 
dents submitted these scores, we were 
looking it course selection and the 
amount of time spent in certain sub- 
jects -we were more interested in the 
aiadcmic records." savs McDonald. 



having to take the SAT or ACT is a lib- 
erating process," she adds.. "They can say. 
Tm taking good courses. I’ve done well 
in the courses I’ve selected, and l have 
good opportunities to get into 
Dickinson.' I don’t know if we have to 
get students who are interested in 
Dickinson all wrapped up m test results. 
Students might decide not to apply if 
they do not feel they meet the test 
scores ." 

At Dickinson the hbc ruing experi- 
ence began this past year with 14 per- 
cent of the total applicant pool and lo 
percent of minority applicants opting 
not to submit SAT scores. 

However, not all test-score require- 
ments have been scrapped. Achievement 
test (SAT 2) scores are still required and 
are used for placement and course selec- 
tion purposes. And the college will con- 
tinue to report test-score ranges in col- 
lege handbooks. 

A year ago, Connecticut College 
made a similar decision. SAT scores are 
now i-orional, blit submission of three 
subject >.•’ r 2 achievements — or ACT 
test results — is still a must. Says Patricia 
Chamberlain, associate director of admis- 
sions: "We decided to make those tests 
optional becj ise there’s no longer a 
standard. SAT 2s are subject specific and 
tesr what students have learned in the 
classroom, whereas the SAT 1 is an apti- 
tude test." 

Now the college uses a more well- 



**l don’t know 
if we have to get 
students who are 
interested in 
Dickinson all 
wrapped up in test 
results." 

— Catherine McDonald, 
senior associate director of 
admissions, Dickinson College 




Texas Test Hurts Hispanics 



While the merits of the SAT are debated on a nation* 
j al level, a Texas organization critical of standardized tests 
I has been trying to get rid of a mandated statewide exam 
| called the Texas Academic Skills Program (TASP). 

For over two decades, the Texas Association of 
Chicanos in Higher Education (TACHE) has been trying 
to improve educational and employment opportunities 
for Hispanics in higher education. 

One of its major battles has been over TASP. a test 
created to identify college students’ deficiencies. Every 
student planning to continue beyond nine hours of col- 
lege-level courses must pass the TASP. Students who fail 
and are identified with skill deficiencies must take the 
appropriate remediation courses to get them up to col- 
lege-level work. 

TASP was recommended by the Hardesty 
Commission in the 1980s. However, according to Felix 
Zimora, TACHE president, the testing process is 
inequitable because poorly prepared college students are 
prevented from progressing beyond their sophomore 
year. 

TACHE believes that students are often thwarted by 
a test that doesn’t measure intangibles such as persever- 
ance, drive, or the potential contribution of these young 
people to a college. 

The failure rate on the TASP is higher for African- 
! American and Hispanic students than foi whites, 
j According to Zimora, the disparities by racial and ethnic 
| breakdown on the TASP are similar to those on the SAT 
and ACT scores. On this test, Hispanics do slightly better 
than do African-Americans by a half point, while whites 
score eight to nine points higher than do Hispanics. 

TACHE raises several arguments about the inequities 
of the test. For example, those who can afford it can pur- 
chase a manual to prepare for the test. And no report 
has documented the effectiveness of the test in accom- 
plishing the original goal of the Texas Legislature to 
improve the quality of instruction. 

Zimora says.“Originally, the Texas Legislature required 
that the test maker, NES, which is a for-profit organiza- 
tion, show the test results by high school of who was 



doing the best, who was doing the worst. That element 
was done away with. 

“Every barrier put in place has an impact on students, 
especially in this test-driven society," argues Zimora. 
“Any barrier is a disincentive for them to take more 
courses. There’s aTAAS assessment done in Nth grade 
that students have to pass to graduate. By the time many 
of our students get through the front door to college, 
they’ve taken a slew of tests — the TAAS, SAT, and ACT — 
and have to take and pass the TASP before they can go 
on to additional college hours." 

TACHE points out that since the TASP began, the cost 
of remediation services for students has risen from $35 
million in 1988-89 to $127 million this past school year. 
More students are completing the required remediation 
programs, but many do not finish. 

While two proposals that would have eliminated the 
test failed, TACHE has put forth two additional recom- 
mendations to evaluate the effectiveness of the test. 

In the first scenario, the TASP would be evaluated 
every four to six years to assess the educational and 
cost effectiveness of the program and to gauge its impact 
on the participation arid success of underrepresented 
minority students in higher education. 

A second proposal would establish a review commit- 
tee comprised of members from minority and disabled 
populations to develop an evaluation tool for the test. 

So far, TACHE has failed to get the legislature to con- 
duct a study of the test, but the organization remains 
involved in discussions with the Texas Coordinating 
Board, which oversees it. 

Zimora maintains that legislators are feeling the heat 
from their constituents. 

“They are interested in this now and are taking a look 
at the test The chair of the higher education committee, 
Irma Rangel, proposed taking the punitive parts out of 
the plan and modifying the test so as to make it a diag- 
nostic tool. But time ran out this session before the 
House and the Senate looked at the issue,” he says, ho 

— by Joyce Luhrs 
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rounded admissions approach, sa ys 
Chamberlain, by weighing more heavily 
the kind of courses the student has 
taken, high school grades, and honors 
and enrichment courses completed. 

Like at Dickmson, student perform- 
ance during senior year is carefully scru- 
tinized along with outside activities 
including jobs, volunteer work with reli- 
gious organizations, and community 
service Another factor is what the stu- 
dent would contribute to Counci m m 
College if admitted. Recommendation 
letters and the content of a student's 
essay are also heavily weighed 

While some schools are deciding to 
drop the SAT. in the past 1 n years the 
percentage of schools accepting the test 
has. m tact, increased. And a vast majority 
of schools — about 7 K percent — accept 
SAT scores as part of the admissions 
process. 

But the Pend for >chools to drop the 
SAT and other standardized tests is sup- 
ported by critics who have long chaiged 
that the SAI is mhcrcntlv biased against 
women and minorities. 

I he National Center lor fan and 
Open Testing is one of the loudest and 
staunchest detractors of the SAI The 
centers executive director. Pamela 
Zappardmo. says. " These tests have been 
shown to be biased They don't do a 
good job. rhev account for onlv IS per 
cent of what turns up in a [first-year stu- 
dent's] grade point aseuge. The other S3 
percent is not .u counted tor " 
Zappardmo claims that the only people 
who win with these tests are white 
males. ‘ W hite males do well on these 
tests However, access is being denied to 
large numbers ot people because these 
tests don't look at lugli-le\ el cognitive 
skills," she argues, 

Zappardmo cites several issues (hat 
contribute to dilieieiu es in boss a sin 
dent performs on the test; ethnic an 1 
rac ial background, gender, the quality of 
a student's high school. SAT-coaclimg 
c ourses, and the student’s socioeconomic 
level. She stresses that the lest is emi- 
nently io.icli.ihle and that those w ho 



cannot attend prep courses are under a 
great disadvantage. 

“You take a good coaching course, 
and your scores can he raised roughly 
Bin points. The strongest relationship 
showing who does well on these tests is 
between family income and who gets 
oaching courses." she claims. “Blacks, 
latinos. Native Americans, and women 
aren't in good shape oil these tests. With 
the test having a margin of error of 03- 
7< l points, ctit-ofT scores are detrimental 
to mtnoi nivs." 



"•These tests 
have been shown 
to be biased. 
They don’t do 
a good job.* 

— Pamela Zappardino, 
executive director, National Center 
for Fair and Open Testing 



(inis f.u c a daunting challenge of 
siii c ceding on the SAT. Z.ippardino 
believes, because of differences m how 
boss and girls are taught to take tests. 
Girls are taught to think things through 



and refrain from guessing, but not gues 
mg on the SAT can prove damaging 
With the removal of time restrictions, 
girls tend to score higher, she claims. 

But even more important, a study by 
the center found But the SAT was a 
poor indicator of how young women 
would perform in college. The test 
results underpredu ted the success of 
young women in college and over-pre- 
dicted college achievement and grades 
for young men. according to scores 
obtained from the test's designers, the 
Educational Iesctng Service (F T'S). 

Similarly, an ETS study by Maria 
Pennock- toman, "College Major and 
(lender Differences in the Prediction of 
College Grades.” showed that even after 
controlling for course grading leniency, a 
gender gap was found in SAT predic- 
tions. The SAT math score under predict- 
ed the academic achievement of women 
hi mathematics and science. 

The center filed a complaint with the 
U.S. Department of Education's Office 
of Civil Rights charging the ETS with 
gender discrimination, a violation under 
Title IX regulations. (The complaint was 
still pending at press timed 

Zappardmo says gender m equities are 
i lear when it comes to awarding 
National Merit Scholarships, which arc 
based on the PSAT test. Men comprise 
33 to (»li percent of the senu- finalist pool 
for the National Merit Scholarship 
although they make up onlv 44 percent 
of test takers, "We expect the numbers 
would be absolutely flipped." says 
Zappardmo. "Once a student moves past 
the semi-finalist stage, the review com- 
mittee looks at other criteria, such as 
high schools grades, to make their deci- 
sion." 

As the administrator of the SAT. the 
College Board attributes any disparity .n 
test results among different ethnic and 
racial groups not to the exam's content 
but to inequities m the quality' of K-12 
education received by students across the 
country. 

Jeffrey Penn, assistant director of pub- 
lic affairs at the College Board says, “We 
do not believe the SAT is biased, and 





SAT 


Averages by Ethnic Group, 1976, 


1985 


, 1987-1995 








*1976 


1985 


1987 


1988 


Verbal 

1989 1990 


1991 


1992 


1993 


1994 


1995 


Change 

Since 

1976 


Native American 


388 


392 


393 


393 


384 


388 


393 


395 


400 


396 


403 


+15 


Asian American 


414 


404 


405 


408 


409 


410 


411 


413 


415 


416 


418 


+4 


African-American 


332 


346 


351 


353 


351 


352 


351 


352 


353 


352 


356 


+24 


Mexican-American 


371 


382 


379 


382 


381 


380 


377 


372 


374 


372 


376 


+5 


Puerto Rican 


364 


368 


360 


355 


360 


359 


361 


366 


367 


367 


372 


+8 


Other Hispanic 


NA 


NA 


387 


387 


389 


383 


382 


383 


384 


383 


389 


NA 


White 


451 


449 


447 


445 


446 


442 


441 


442 


444 


443 


448 


-3 


Other 


410 


391 


405 


41C 


414 


410 


411 


417 


422 


425 


432 


+22 


All Students 


431 


431 


430 


428 


427 


424 


422 


423 


424 


423 


428 


-3 


i 


‘1976 


1985 


1987 


1988 


Mathematical 

1989 1990 1991 


1992 


1993 


1994 


1995 


Change 

Since 

1976 


Native American 


420 


428 


432 


435 


428 


437 


437 


442 


447 


441 


447 


1 27 


Asian American 


518 


518 


521 


522 


525 


528 


530 


532 


535 


535 


538 


+20 


African-American 


354 


376 


377 


384 


386 


385 


385 


385 


388 


388 


388 


+34 


Mexican-American 


410 


426 


424 


423 


430 


429 


427 


425 


428 


427 


426 


+16 


Puerto Rican 


401 


409 


4C0 


402 


406 


405 


406 


406 


409 


411 


411 


+10 


Other Hispanic 


IMA 


NA 


432 


433 


436 


434 


431 


433 


433 


435 


438 


NA 


White 


493 


491 


489 


490 


491 


491 


489 


491 


494 


495 


498 


+5 


Other 


458 


448 


455 


460 


467 


467 


466 


473 


477 


480 


486 


+28 


! All Students 

I 


472 


475 


476 


476 


476 


476 


474 


476 


478 


479 


432 


+10 



i ’1976 ia Ihe Iksi year for which SAT scores oy eihruc group are available 
| SOURCE The College Boa cf. >995 



rluTi 1 is i long process th.it we t.ikc to 
ensure tli.it the SAI is a fair tesi tor .ili 
students .lttd tll.it It dltfvreiltl.ltes .lllioilt; 
‘stt ivii7i its onlv on tlit’ Kims < if dein onstr.it - 
c J .ihilits. ili.it .l.iv’ not tiK.iii rli.it 
women ,nul minorities do not luxe 
slightly lower stores We think tli.it this 
reflects .m inoi]int> in ethie.ition. We are. 
of course*. concerned about rlie students 
taking tost-eiinehnieru i nurses to pre- 
pare for the SA 1 " 

fo guard against bias, the (inllegc 
Ik'.ird points out that every t|iiestion is 
scrupulously revievseil ami analyzed by a 
r.itulK and etliiiK.illv diverse panel oi 



experts, both from high school and col 
lege. And each new question is pretested 
by thousands of students from different 
backgrounds 

1 he ( ollege Board maintains that an 
SAT score when used with high school 
grades is the best predictor of how well a 
student will pertoim in her or his lirst 
vear of college. They suggest that using 
the SAI is a good “common yardstick" 
in the idmtssmns process. 1 lie test allows 
colleges to be fairer to applicants with 
low grades from "tougher schools, to 
promising students with low grades tor 
other reasons, and to those who didn't 



follow a college prep curriculum. 

In correct disparities. IVim suggests 
that energy he spent improving the edu- 
cation of minoritie s and w omen 

“We believe that teachers in K - 1 2 
should be encouraging women and 
minorities to take courses that will help 
liiem do well on the lest, lie s.iys. 

What does the future hold for stan- 
dardized tests as the applicant pool for 
colleges and universities continues to 
diversity: Zappardino believes universi- 
ties will be forced to reassess their own 
admissions processes, (dearly, some insti- 
tutions already have. HO 



i 




PROGRAMS 



Gifted Minorities 
Overlooked 

by C iary M . Stern 



7 

I ii Aiiutum. monov gets you into 
■JL fancy restaurants .uni elite country 
clubs and. perhaps, something quite 
unexpected: gifted programs for chil- 
dren. 

Some educational experts say that 
money enhances the odds nt a child', 
getting into a gifted program. T hey point 
to numerous studies revealing that afflu- 
ent children gain access to gifted pro- 
grams at a nmdi higher rate than Jo 
Hispanu s and Blacks. According to these 
studies, the talents of gifted minorities 
olteti go unrecognized because of lan- 
guage difficulties, the reliance on stan- 
dardized intelligence tests, cultural biases, 
or the ignorance of teachers who .ire not 
trained to see signs of budding intelli- 
gence in muiwhites. 

These biases lease talented minonts 
children tiding excluded or interior and 
can derail them from future educational 
success and access to prestigious univer- 
sities at which tins might thrive, been 
worse, when placed m mauisireain class- 
es.;! gifted child might end up bored and 
labeled a troublemaker an ! newt lulls 
explore his or her gifts. 

According to the National Clouiuil 
of l a Ra/a. white srudents arc marls 
two and a half times more likclv than 
Hispaiucs to be enrolled in gifted pro- 
grams. 

And students fmm loss er-incoti,. 1 
groups constitute less than 4 percent of 
all students ( rolled in gifted programs, 
according to James H. Borland, associate 




*We haven’t done 
a good enough job of 
identifying gifted 
children from 
families in poverty." 

— James H. Borland, associate 
professor, Columbia University’s 
Teachers College 



professor in the department of special 
education at Columbia University's 
Teachers College in New York City. 

He says children of families in the 
top 25 percent of wealth m the U.S. are 
live times mo. likely to be chosen for 
gifted programs than aie pooiei students, 
“We haven't done a good enough job of 



identifying gifted ihildren from families 
m poverty." says Borland, coordinator of 
Project Synergy, a federally funded pro- 
ject that's working with gifted disadvan- 
taged vmmgsrers m New York City's 
H.ulcm. 

Put of the problem i-. how students 
are identified as gifted in the first place. 
Critics contend that the current system 
is rite with cultural bias They s.iv stu- 
dents are selected for programs m many 
locales on what they claim are biased 
intelligence tests, like the IQ exam. 

Borland, luce other experts, questions 
the validity of placing so much weight 
on standardized tests. He calls the IQ test 
"useful." but his main i oncer n is that 
minorities tend to score lower. 

But changing the criteria can create a 
puhlnal minefield. " I here are intense 
battles over gifted and talented pro- 
grams." says Peter IT Rons, codirector of 
.Multicultural Education framing and 
Advocacy (MFTAJ. a San Francisco- 
based nonprofit educational advocacy 
organization. 

In Miami, he says, "uppcr-tmddle- 
cl.tvs parents have fought hard to main- 
tain predominance of the IQ test versus 
opening up these programs to I anno 
kids I he problem is that IQ tests inaccu- 
rately portray the educational abilities of 
poor kids, particularly kids who don't 
speak English well, kids whose culture is 
different from the predominant Anglo 
culture " 

Bui change has come about in 




Miami became minority advocates filed 
lawsuits A state task force had to recon - 
sider the criteria used for entrance into 
fitted programs, says Rosa Castro 
Feinberg. a member of the Dade County 
school board and associate professor ot 
Education at Florida I nu-r national 
University (HU). 

While Dade County still relies lieavt- 
lv on IQ tests for entrance, it now takes 
into consideration other factors such as a 
checklist of student clijractenstics. 
Students who demonstrate initiative, 
independent action, and curiosity are 
now more likely to be considered for 
gifted programs as well as those who 
score high on the 111 test 

Feinberg says that “identification pro- 
cedures need refining so that there is 
equal access to gifted education for stu- 
dents no matter what their ailtur.il back- 
ground. Standards lavor children of the 
dominant culture" 

Hut will these new criteria work in 
Miami? Feinberg worries that the new 
criteria might overtook Native American 
students who are encouraged in their 
culture to he quiescent Will they, she 
asks, be excluded because tliev don’t ask 
enough questions? 

Critics also contend tli.it much ot the 
gifted-program selection depends on 
language proficiency, which lowers the 
shames of Imiiivd-Engtish-profii'ieiu 
(I. El 1 ) students, a group that might 
include many 1 lispamcs. 

ME 1A s Peter Rons stresses that if 
gifted programs want to judge students 
fairly, "it is crucial that the predominant 
instrument or mechanism is not lan- 
guage-based Genius. he notes, flourish- 
es m all countries and languages. Hut 
many ot' these liiiinigi.mt students me 
not considered for gifted programs 
because it takes them several years to 
upgrade their language skills 

" loo many educators believe that 
you can’t be both liimted-F.nglish -profi- 
cient and gifted." concurs [ emberg. "To 
he considered gilu I you must be well 
versed in English." 

The main problem, she argues, is that 
most school systems do not employ 



enough gifted -program teachers who are 
sufficiently bilingual or bicuitur.il to 
identify the gifted ones among the LHP 
population 

The perceptions of elementary 
school teachers abo play a role in deter- 
mining who gets selected or closed out 
of gifted programs, says Alberto 
Fernando?, instructional supervisor for 
Dade Untuitv Public Schools whose dis- 
sertation m education at HU focused on 
this subject. 

Most gifted students are identified 
earlv m lite by elementary school teach- 
ers. |o test the perceptions of Hispanic 
and Anglo teachers about I EP students. 
Fernandez surveyed .'73 teachers m the 
Dade County school svsteni, One survev 
asked about "a gifted Hispanic I.EP stu- 
dent’’ ami the other asked about “a gifted 
student." 

He found Hisp.mu teachers weie 
much more positive and understanding 
of I.EP students and were willing to see 
them as gifted while their Anglo col- 
leagues were not. 

SEEKING SOLUTIONS 

To weed out discrimination among 
gifted programs, investigations have been 
undertaken bv the U.S. Department of 
Education's Office for Cavil Rights. 

“Our figures show a significant 
amount of mulct representation of 
minority and Hlack students in gifted 
programs." say s David Herkowit/. senior 
program aualvst fur Elementary and 
Secondary Education Police at the 
Office of Cavil Rights. 

"Ti> rectify the situation, the Office of 
Civil Rights might recommend ciiang- 
mg the assessment criteria for students, 
oi additional in-semcc training for 
teachers, sjvs Susan bowers, deputy 
director of Policy Enforcement and 
Program Service for the Office of Civil 
Rights 

Clearly, exclusion from gifted pro- 
grams damages latino students who are 
of exceptional talents. 

liut if IQ tests should not be used .is 
the main criterion for entering gifted 
programs, what alternatives would 



experts offer? 

Rons suggests that deciding who is 
gifted is an extremely subjective choice*, 
but he notes that it should be deter- 
mined by educational experts who have 
a familiarity with “disadvantaged back- 
grounds'’ as well as expertise m linguis- 
tics and different cultures. 

Feuiberg recommends that teachers 
and counselors receive special training to 
enable ilic’iu to identify' signs of gifted- 
ness. And Bowers says school districts 
should go beyond standardized rests to 
include leadership skills, signs of creativi- 
ty. and observations fiotu teachers. 

based on their many hours observing 
gifted children in Harlem elementary 
schools, borland proposes a more wide- 
ranging set of criteria than merely IQ 
tests. Hut he is most enthusiastic about 
old-fashioned observation. He is looking 
for indents who become absorbed m an 
.u us ns and show pcisistencc til con- 
cluding chat activity, but he is careful not 
to impose his middle -class values on pre- 
dominantly poor children. He says. "We 
deliberately don’t have a checklist " 

borland s.i* s that gifted minority stu- 
dents should receive extra support ser- 
vices to help them compomate for the 
lack of educational stimulation received 
at home. 

Some educators s.iv '.lie entire con- 
cept of selecting some children a» “gift- 
ed" and presumable the rest as “average" 
or "below average" is gist anther form of 
bias and tracking that inevitably short- 
changes lower-income and minority 
youngsters. 

Few people in education. Borland 
says, want to be involved in “perpetuat- 
ing or exacerbating inequality.'” 

Hut borlamt is optimism that with 
gifted programs, the trend is toward 
more equality and less reliance on cul- 
turally biased IQ tests, despite such 
recent books as The Bril ('uric, which 
argued that people ar not stupid 
because they’re poor blit that they're 
poor because they’re stupid. 

Perhaps, as the bell curve is being 
reshaped, there will be more room in 
these* programs for children of color, no 





hat's wrong with kids these 
d.iv\?" 

Just about every generation has 
uttered those words about the genera - 
tioiis behind them 

In the l ‘151 is. parents worried about 
beer, hot rods. and cigarette smoking In 
the ‘fills and '70s, they trotted over man 
juana, acid rock, and long hair. By the 
’Sds, the parental hot buttons were 
l online, teen pregnancy, and rap music. 

But now m the 1 >IK, tlu stakes seem 
ti> have risen to new ami potentially 
dangerous heights. Barents must contend 
these days with the AIDS epidemic and 
counter the influence of gun-toting gang 
members who emu. e— or avree —their 
13-war -old to join up 

Instead of collecting wads of chewing 
gum, administrators are frisking students 
toi loaded handguns. 

One of the most i event films about 
teens, the controversial Kuis, depicts a 
bi mails nihilistic subculture m New 
York City m which one boy's sole focus 
in life is deflowering barely pubescent 
virgins 

Are tilings reallv getting worse: 
federal Bureau of Justice statistics show 
that one in nine Black male teens will be 
the vi*. tmi of a violent crime this year, 
for white male teenagers, the rate is one 
m 1 1 . Ai d most of those violent crimes 
will be committed by their peers. 

Iti the wake of this seemingly 
tin leasing violence, conservative politi- 
cian' are structuring entire campaigns 
around the lm/7 phrase “family values," 




“Since this 
program started 
two years ago, 
we have not 
had one serious bit 
of opposition.* 

— Michael Josephsort, founder 
josophson Institute of Ethics 



conjuring images of (Vzie and Hamet- 
like order, when father knew best. And 
some legislators are intern on allowing 
prayer tti the public schools in an 
attempt, they say. to parch up the moral 
fabric of the country hctoie it is tapped 
tea sliicds. 

While pi aver m schools remains a 
hotly debated issue, there seems to be a 
consensus among many educators and 
parents that teaching values and morality 
along with reading, writing, and arith- 
metic is not such a bad idea. 

BUILDING CHARACTER 

from New York City and New jersey 
on the fast Coast to Chicago and 
Seattle, school districts have jdopted the 
concept of teaching values ot “character" 
and are now struggling to get it into 
their schools, and hopefully into the ir 
students. 

Many educators around the countrv 
believe that these districts are on the 
right track and that even stronger action 
is needed. 

Kev in Ryan, director for the ('.enter 
tor the Advancement of f* elites and 
Character at Boston University, cites a 
recent study that says 7K percent of col- 
lege students admitted to cheating when 
they were in high school. 

While cheating takes place in any 
generation. Ryan believes it is more 
prevalent now and that today's cheaters 
are different: they don't feel any remorse. 

“We have a generation of young 
people who. through no fault of their 





own. have bitii largely excluded trom 
the moral heritage ot the countiy." Kyan 
says. “It is the oldest mission of educa- 
tion to pass on to the young, a moral 
compass, it you will, anti to help them to 
acquire the personal and soti.il values 
and behaviors they need." 

Kevin Walsh, associate professor of 
education at the University ot Alabama, 
agrees, saying, “Up until about the early 
1‘fM 's, V h.u. liter education' was part and 
parcel of the curriculum, But in the 74is 
we literally threw ir out, and it became a 
word that was somewhat antiquated in 
edikatum. Now, .Ml years later, because 
of the serious social ties ay that we are 
experiencing in tins country, it has been 
catapulted into being probably die major 
emphasis of the MM Is." 

Oil it “character education" or what 
you will, the issue of putting the teach 
mg of values and moral behavior back 
into the classroom immediately begs the 
question, whose values- 

1 lie answer, according to the experts: 
everyone's values. I Ins is not to say that 
we will require teachers 10 argue Instil 
sides ot the single-family parenting issue 
or both sides ot the prayer-m -school 
issue. In fact, proponents of character 
education don’t intend on discus 1 mg 
these types of divisive issues at all. 
Instead, they s.o. we will be teaching 
“universal" values that everyone can 
agiv: on 

’There- ir .” s t \s Walsh “universal 
nun:i, that mum be given us each indi- 
vidual m any society m order for that 
society u exist li you don’t have these, 
soviet*, cannot continue to exist — 1 don't 
cure what sockiv it is. ’ 

Kyan idds. "i (curly there is a value 
nuisci. i. in cvcrv eiidunng culture, and 
these ,crc cross cultural values In the 
United Maws, being a democratic soci- 
ety, \'e H ue a set of values that are quite 
dear ,ii;d can be quickly discovered 
when p< opic' sit down together" 

Unit is exactly what the Joseplison 
Institute of Ethic* m California's Marina 
ciii Rev did. in 1'>'I2, when the institute 
held a conference involving religious ami 
seen ar leaders, c onservatives and liberals. 



and groups including the Hoy Scours and 
Uirl Scouts. I lie goal was co see it this 
very diverse group could arrive at a 
common set of values. Out of this con- 
ference came what the institute calls the 
six pillars of character: trustworthiness, 
responsibility, respect for others, fairness, 
caring, and citizenship. 

Since then, according to the insti- 
tute’s founder. Michael Joseplison, these 
six pillars have been adopted by about 
4 fit* school districts, including Dallas, 
Toledo, and Albuquerque, 

Its adherents say that there is a set of 
core values m tills society that must be 
passed 111 a 1V?4 aitidc, ’’Social 
C’onsc imisiiess and Discipline," written 
before cImijcici education was in vogue. 
Kevin Walsh listed the universal morals as 
respec t tor human life, respect for human 
dignitv. truthfulness, courage, and >. om- 
passion. To these he added five hidden 
essential morals: a work ethic, persever- 
ance, constructive selt-critiviMii. coopera- 
tion, and responsibility to family. At that 
time no journal was interested in Ins 
article, which is still the cornerstone <4 
his views on teaching values 

According to Walsh. “I’ve spoken to 
audiences ail over this country, and I’ve 
never had one pci son walk up to me and 
say, ’I don’t think my child should devel- 
op those.” ”* 

Teaching such values lias become 
part of the curriculum in San Antonio, 
where the independent school district 
turned to a local organization, the 
American Institute of Character 
Education. 

Says Amy Jo Ujker, San Antonio cur- 
riculum specialist: ” I lie i hildren treat 
each other w ith more consideration, and 
there are fewer referrals to the otfn e 
Also, there is a direct correlation 
between positive sell-esteem and acade- 
mic achievement." 

Hut are there some inherent dangers 
m mixing character and values with the 
A IK Aren't these lessons bound to 
have some religious overtones? And 
what about the chance of overzealous 
teachers stepping beyond that boundary 
of universal values and discussing a few 



of their own? Abortion rights, for exam- 
ple? 

Kyan. Walsh, and joseplison agree 
that there are dangers involved, but they 
also argue that a greater danger lies in 
not teaching values. 

Joseplison agrees that parents need to 
be vigilant of potential abuses by indi- 
vidual teachers with their own agenda. 
"T he community and the parents know 
overtly what value-, we are trvmg to 
teach,’’ he says. “If you start reaching 
something else, it seems to me they can 
then s.iy. ‘Wait a minute, that is not w hat 
we agreed on ” Since this program started 
two years ago. we have not had one seri- 
ous bit of opposition." 

Similarly. Baker reports no opposition 
whatsoever in the San Antonio a r ea to 
the values curriculum that has been 
adopted In fact, she >.iy>. both parents 
and teachers request it. Die only draw- 
back. so far. lias been funding the pro- 
gram in schools that barely have the 
resources tor the basics, 

Another obstacle facing the charac- 
ter-education movement is teadiei mim- 
ing. Experts agree that character educa- 
tion should be an integral part of every 
class, every sport, and every activity m 
the sc hool, not taught as a separate sub 
ject.This means all teachers are involved. 

Institutes such .o the Joseplison 
Institute and the American Institute of 
Character Education are putting trainers 
into the field to assist teachers, but the 
schools of education have been slow to 
follow on this trend. 

" I he real failure here, and th- thing 
that discourages me the most about 
making progress." says Kyan. "is the fact 
that the universities are so far away from 
this topn And d,.ii’s a shame." 

Walsh says he has had the same expe- 
rience. He fears that instead of being the 
leaders of character education, universi- 
ties won't act until state mandates and 
school systems begin in demand teachers 
trained in character education. 

He says, “I blame teacher education 
for its failure to perceive that character 
education is vitally inipoitant to the 
preparation of the next generation 






GREAT EXPECTATIONS 



K Gan M . Stem 
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I n l l >rt‘k .l study commissioned In 
J the College Board found that a 
major roadblock to higher education tor 
Black ami IFspamc students was their 
failure to take , iJv.uk ed- 
levei math in high school. 

I his is not, uuforlu- 
nateh. .1 startling revelation 
to educators Hut the twist 
is that the College Board 
developed a piogr.un for 
guidance 1 nutixelors — not 
students- with the goal of 
raising the expectations of 
students through these 
trusted advisers. 

hi Equity 2 1 1 « M » . gui- 
daiu e counselors entour- 
age minority students to 
follow a college-prep cur- 
riculum rather than taking 
nioie basic courses like 
consumer or business 
math. 

Already implemented 
in six cities nationwide--- 
f-nrt Worth, levo, Nash- 
ville, lenn.; Providence. 

R.I.; Milwaukee. Wis.; San 
lose. Calif; and Prince Cieorge's County. 
Md. - the program is serving as a model 
to prove that minority students can suc- 
ceed m these challenging courses if they 
receive supportive, housed guulaik e 
counseling. 

“Counselors can influence who can 
and vim cannot succeed." says Mildred 



School (fiiidance and Counseling at the 
DeWitt Wallace- Readers Digest Fund. 
Equity 2()lHPs largest single funder. 
’’ They are instrumental in letting stu- 



dents know about college opportunities, 
scholarships, ami other options. 
Counselors and math teachers are partic- 
ularly important in opening up access to 
higher education and other postsec- 
ondary opportunities." 

Hie DeWitt- Wallace Readers Digest 
Fund, a major supporter of many educa- 



lowed by 54 2. i million from the ford 
Foundation, $4.2 million from the 
National Science Foundation. $2 nullum 
from the Rockefeller Foundation, amt 
about $i>i 11 i.dtMl each from 
the Carnegie. Plewlett. and 
Aetna Foundations. Crams 
end alter next school vear. 
and it will he up to the 
indisutu.il districts to keep 
the initiative going. 

Fcjmts 2(i0(i ,iho shows 
that the system of tracking, 
which often means that 
Latino ami African- 
American students are 
steered toward less rigorous 
math courses, can be ties 
astatine and might con- 
tribute to the high drop- 
out rate of minority stu- 
dents. 

Vinctta Jones, the 
national director of I quits 
2< Hid at the College Board 
in New York City, blames 
(lie system of tracking, 
whic h separates students m 
classes hv perceived ability, 
for under-educating minority and disad- 
vantaged students, 

Jones believes that tracking dilutes 
and adulterates the education that 
minority students receive and minimizes 
their chances of moving on to college. 
Simply put; Without sufficient math 
background, these minority students 




After the introduction of Equity 2000, nearly 80 percent of high school students in 
Maryland's Prince George's County public schools are passing algebra and geometry. 



Ikr beliefs are hols- red by the 
College Board commissioned study tlut. 
huind that in t an overwhelming 
majority — about HI) percent — <>t Black 
and Hispanic students tailed to take 
geometry and algebra to high school, 
greatly reducing their eham es ot anng 
the SA'l and getting into a foiir-ve.tr 
institution. 

(hie assumption of Inputs 2<>no was 
the witUieiiti.il role that guidance num- 
selors have on a student \ view of his or 
her own evpeetations and hi emu sc 
selection In view of that tael, a mapii 
component of Lcjuity 2m in is a one- 
week in -service training that guidance 
i mitiselnrs receive during the slimmer. 
This training, says Jones, foitises on "the 
power of expectations aiul a look ai their 
| the guidance eoimselors’j beliefs and 
liow their expectations play into eserv- 
thing 

Because counselors in urban m liools 
often handle a huge workload, they ate 
taught turn to ad\ise large groups, not 
just comluet one-on one sessions with 
students, which in reality occur all too 
mfrecpicntly. J hey also learn how to help 
students obtain tinaneial aid and how to 
raise the aspirations of all students, but. m 
pat tu ii1.it. minorities. 

1*1' III t-'I pals were also involved and 
trained in he suppoim e of the program, 
and an on site coordinator oversees the 
project in -acl. district. As Jones savs, 
"You i .in give i oiisiderable in-iervii e 
training lor guidance counselors and 
tc.u hci hut when tiny uturii to school, 
what tires learned i an be either support- 
ed or killed The principal is key We 
wanted the pruuipals to understand 
math reforms. 

Mildied Hudson underscores how 
important the role of the guidance 
(ounselor is to tire sue iess of minority 
siudeiits. who often don't have the role 
models that are available to more affluent 
youngsters. 

In addition. Hudson cites studies that 
have shown that guidance counselors m 
most U S. urban high schools handle as 
many as (VIO students and have found 
that at many rural schools there are no 



i uunselors whals< >ever. 

While licpuLy 2UUU l».is not complet- 
ed a study of the program's efficacy. 
Hudson s.ivs preliminary data reveal that 
if yon encourage students to seek new 
opportunities, they will. The number of 
minority children who are expressing an 
interest in higher education has 
increased I’oor i hildren from all cultural 
backgrounds have higher .opii. mons and 
are then learning what dies nuisi do to 
meet their goals." 

i he school system in Providence. 
K.I.. which is 74 percent imnorm. is .» 
vivid example of Inquiry 2nnils potential 
for success. 

In Providence during the im>n M] 
school yeai. only I .Vi llispann ninth 
graders studied algebra. Three years later, 
after the implementation of liqmtx 2m 11 
the miniber of Hlspames raking algebra 
had soared to r»T A Meanwhile, the svs 
tern's drop out rate has declined from S2 
percent a decade ago to 2 is percent last 
school year. 

Providence Schools Superintendent 
Ur. Arthur /arella. savs the program 
"opens doors to higher education" for 
many minority students. Many students, 
especially minorities, became discour- 
aged when they reached 11th or 12th 
grade and realized that they lacked the 
necessary algebra and geometrv rcijiiiic- 
mems, he says. 

Without the internal fortitude and 

paieiital suppoit. puom suulents nltc'll 
decided not to apply to College, he con- 
tinues 

Similarly, prior to L*|mty 2 f >nii. m the 
predominantly minority Prime George's 
(.minty Public Schools, only .VS percent 
of students studied algebra. 

Most students in the system, which is 
7D percent African-American and IS per- 
cent Hispanic, studied either general or 
consumer math. Patricia Martin, the sys- 
tem's chief educational administrator, 
av kiiow ledges that these courses were 
"watered-down math " 

So. Prince George's Gounty took a 
big step and eradicated these courses. 
Students had no choice but to take alge- 
bra in the ninth grade and geometry m 

i n< 



pith grade 

As a safetv net tor students who were 
hiving problems, peer tutoring and *pe 
ci.il tcachri tutoring were arranged to 
help students paw the rec|imed ionises 
The result, Nearly HU percent of students 
are passing algebt.i and geoinetrv 

Also, as part of Lipntv 2 ni > n . math 
teachers were icir.nncil in a special two 
week intensive summer program on how 
to te.li ll algebra and gcometrs in a was 
that related to students' lives. 1 he courses 
became more practical and less tlieoren 
cal and abstract Ibis (i.nnuic wo -in- 
lamed throughout the m In u| sear in 
afti'i'sc lino] workshop', which lcatlu-is 
were paid to atlvnd. 

As in all the I quits 2‘mim sites, gui 
dance counselors attended the rise d.iv 
summer institute 

Martin says more students are appls 
trig to c ollciic be .uiv thus nose li.ne rln 
advanced math lecpiired 

hquttv 2""" li is pros en sin h as boon 
in Pros idi ik e that /arella lias decided to 
pas tor the site coordinator out ot local 
hoot funds and to continue the pro- 
am after the giant ends I units 2"mi 
has provided '‘impetus for reform 
throughout the entire sssfeiu Mmies 
now goes into staff deseloprnent and 
c turn ilium rcviesv,' “ save /arella 

But the .upei mteiidciif o quit k to 
note that tins program is tm panacea to 
educational ills, latino sm l.-nts are still 
tailing ads. lined math course, m Luge 
numbers. He cites that more support 
programs and drop-out prevention pro 
grams, as well as ads.uned courses in 
other disc ipli lies, are needed to strength- 
en minority high school students 

What can other school swtcnis learn 
from I. quits 2 ,MM| : Patricia Martin vi\s. 
"(Quality siatf development over lime 
mu a one shot deal but ongoing and 
continuous— -is essential to improving 
math teaching and guidance c nunsehng" 
Vmetta Jones savs tliat [.cpilts Jihm 
demonstrates that "math is a starting 
point" to success m .uademii achiesc- 
uumt tor uunontv students She adds. 
“It’s no longer socially acceptable to s.iv 
that these kids can't learn " HO 
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i Ik* futures of .1 threat many Hispanic \outlis rest in the student, compared 

JL hands of Americas urban public schools. Some 3tl with one white 

percent of all Hispanic students in the country — and almost teacher for every seven 

411 percent of ill Inmu d- h’nyhsh -proficient \ otingsfors— - white students, 

attend iust An of these urban school systems our of the These statistics arc 
nation's total !5,<fM(l districts. Uiifortuintelv, present nidna- not good, to say the 
tors of success are not strong fi>r these students. Consider the least. Some context is 
follow mg statistics gathered about Hispanics in urban schools important, however. 
b\ the Council of the Creat City Schools for the ]‘)h2-‘J3 First, the number of 
st bool sear. Hispanic students in 

1. In reading achievement. 32 patent of urban Hispanic urban schools increased by 48. h percent from 1*482-83 to 

K-bth grade students stored above the 5<>th percentile, while t l W2-‘J3. a gain that was apparently too swift for adequate 

3i 1.4 percent of 7th -8th graders did. and 24 .2 percent of programming. Second, almost all of the trend-lines in these 

12th graders. disappointing indicators are moving in the right direction. 

2. In mathematics. 41 .2 pereem of urban Hispanic K-Mli sliowing much-needed progress. 

grade students scored above the 5* »th percentile, while 31.8 Is there any reason for hope? Actually, yes. Urban schools 

percent of 7 th-Xth gl iders did. and 3b. <1 percent of ‘4- 1 2th are probably better prepared in terms of progr.nu and seusi- 

gr.uleis. tivity to meet the needs of Hispanic students than are almost 

f. Only 28. b percent of Hispanic Wth graders in urban any other schools around. The academic performance of poor 

schools had sun. essfuily completed a first-year course in alge- and African-American students, for instance, the bulk of 

bra. whom also go to urban schools, has been increasing at rates 

4. Only 2.b percent of Hispanic Hth and 12th graders m that are far greater than those of their counterparts not 

um m schools li.nl successfully completed an advanced place- attending in ban schools. 

mem or 1ntcn1.1t10u.il b.u 1 ilaurcate 1 nurse m E.nghsh. while I lie reason for these dispropoitionate gams is that urban 

only 1.2 pen cut had m matlieniatics. and 1.7 percent had m schools trv harder. At-nsk children comprise a larger portion 

science. of the urban identify, and this compels boards, administrators. 

X A11m1.1l drop-out rates among Hispanic students were and teachers to tailor their efforts more closely to the kids. 

15. 1 percent or higher in 3b. 8 percent of urban schools. The sheer numbers of Hispanic kids make it impossible for 

6. While Hispanics comprised 27. n percent of .ill urban urban schools to ignore them; they are now integral threads 

students, only lb. 8 percent of urban school graduates were in the educational fabric of cities. Urban schools are now 

Hisp.mii. devoting considerable energy to engineering better programs 

7. Ami consider student-teacher ratios. There ssas one to keep trend-hues moving up. Hut are we there yet* I'm 

Hispanic urban school teacher tor every bu n Hispanic urban afraid the numbers say we aren’t. HO 
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ur April 15, 1995. issue ranking the top li)() colleges and uni- 
versities that are best at graduating Hispanic students generated a 
great deal of response from our readers. Most of the comments 
were positive ones, but some suggested that we might want to 
expand beyond graduation statistics and offer a look at colleges 
that have outstanding academic programs for Hispanics. As a 
result. I reviewed the literature and catalogs of more than 2.501) 
institutions m search of financial aid, scholarships, remedial pro- 
grams, HSL. tutoring, mentoring. Hispanic Studies Departments, 

Hispanic campus organizations, Hispanic faculty and adminstra- 
tors, and other services that are designed to help Hispanic students succeed. Based on my research, 
1 have compiled a list of over <SU0 recommended colleges for Hispanics. 

1 hope that this list will help the estimated 1 50,000 Hispanic students entering college foi the 
first time in the fall of 19% select the colleges they will be applying to for admission. To this end. 
2.4B3 high school guidance and counseling departments are receiving copies of this issue. 

My hope is that the colleges appearing on this list will continue to improve their programs and 
their ranking and that those not yet on the list will do their utmost to make the 1990 list by strid- 
ing information directly to: 




Jose Lopez-Isa, Publisher 
The //b/umV Outlook in Higher litlueouon 
HO. Box (»N. Parainus, New Jersey n7(o2-Hi >(>H 




Highly Rlcommlnim i? 

Arizona 

Arizona State University 

Northern Arizona University 

University of Arizona 

California 

California State University at 
I )onnnguez Hill 

California Hnlytechnu State University 
at San Luis l )bispo 

California Holyteehnn Srare Uimvrsm 
at Honin '- 1 

California State University at Nonhndge 

California State University at San 
Bernardino 

California State Umversjtv at f ullerton 

California Stdte University at bremo 



i 1 ilit i ii m.i State l am er-utv at If is u e.l 
California State University at 
Sacramento 

California State University at Chun 
California State University at l os 
Angeles 

California State University at 1 niig 
Beach 

California State University at San Marcos 

Derry Institute ofTeeh nologs 

Coidcn Cate University 

Loyola M.irymoimt University 

National University 

Hepperdme Uni versus 

San Diego State University 

San f ram iseo State University 

San Jose State University 
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University of California at Los Angeles 
University of California at Sjiuj Barbara 
University of California at Berkel ey 
Universitv of California at Davis 
University of California at Oakland 
Umversiry of California at Irvine 
University of l alitbrma dt Riverside 
University of (.California at Santa Cruz 
University of California at San Diego 
University of I.averne 
University of Southern California 
Colorado 

( Colorado State University 
Metropolitan State (College 
University of ( Colorado 
UinseiMis of Southern Colorado 
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Honda 

Barry University 
Florida Atlantic University 
Florida Institute ofTechnoIogy 
Florida International University 
Florida State University 
Nova Southeastern University 
Saint Thomas University 
University ot Central Honda 
University of Florida 
University of Miami 
University of South Florida 
Georgia 

Georgia Institute ofTcchnolngy 
Illinois 

PePaul Umversm 
Loyola University of Chicago 
Northern Illinois Umversitv 
Southern Illinois University 
University of Chic ago 
University of Illinois at Chicago 
University of Illinois at Urhana 
Maryland 

University of Maryland 

M assaeluisetts 

Boston College 
Boston University 
University ot Massachusetts 
Mil hig.ui 

Michigan State University 
University of Michigan 

Missouri 

Saint Louis University 
Webster University 

Ness Jersey 

Jersey City State College 
Rutgers. The State University at Newark 
Rutgers. 1 he State Umversitv at 
Camden 

Rutgers. 1 he State University at New 
Brunswick 

Ness Mexico 

New Mexico Highlands University at 
Las Vegas 

Ness Mi xu o State Unisvrsity at 1 as 
Chutes 

University of New Mexico 
New York 

Boncuj College 

Brooklyn College 

Columbia Umversitv 

Cornell Umversitv 

CUNY Baruch College 

CUNY Herbert I 1. Lehman College 



CUNY Hunter College 

Fordham University 

John Jay College of Criminal Justice 

Mercy College 

New York City Col legs’ 

NesvYork University 

Unveils College 

St.John’s University 

State University of NesvYork 

SUNY at Albany 

SUNY at Stony Brook 

SUNY Regents College 

Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania State University 
Universirv of Pennsylvania 
Texas 

hu.arn.ite Word College 
Laredo Community College 
Out Lady ot Lake University 
Southwest Texas State University 
St. Edwards University 
St. Marys University 
Sul Ross State University 
le.xas AixM lmernauon.il University 
Texas AixM University at College 
Station 

Texas A&M Umversitv at Corpus Christi 
Texas Aik M University at Kingsville 
Texas Technical University 
University of North Texas 
University ot Tcxas at Arlington 
University of Texas at Austin 
University ot Texas at hi Paso 
University ot'Texas at Brownsville 
University of Texas Pan American 
University of Texas at San Antonio 
Virginia 

George Mason University 
Washington 

University of Washington 

W isconsin 

University ot ‘Wisconsin 

Strongly Recommended 

Arizona 

Am .a State University West 
( oehise ( ollege 
Northern Arizona Umversitv 
(iiliforniii 

t alitorma Institute ot I et hnology 
Calitornn State University at Bakersfield 
California State University at Turlock 
Ch.lbot has Posit.is Cnmimnnty Colleges 
Charles R , I >row University 



College of Osteopathic Medicine 
College of the Desert 
Contra Costa Community Colleges 
Dominican College of San Rafael 
HI ('ammo College 
Foothill College 

Fuotlnll-DcAnza Community Colleges 

1 iartnell C’ollege 

Long Beach City C'ollege 

Los Angeles Community Colleges 

Los Rios Community College 

Mir i Cust.i College 

Palnniar College 

Pasadena ( dty College 

Riverside Community (.allege 

San Diego Mesa College 

San Francisco Art Institute 

Sanra Clara University 

Santa Monica ( College 

Solano Community College 

University ot Cahforni' at San Francisco 

University of San Diego 

University of Sail Francisco 

Victor Valley College 

Colorado 

Adams Stare ( College 
University of Northern Colorado 
Western State College 

Connecticut 

Centra! Connecticut State University 
Lastern Connecticut State University 
f airfield University 
Manchester Comimmm Technical 
College 

Naugatuck Valley Community Technical 
C'ollege 

Northwestern Connecticut Community 
Technical College 
University of Connecticut 
Western Connecticut State Umversitv 
Yale Umversitv 

l )el;iw;ire 

Delaw are Technical Community College 
Florida 

Broward Community College 
Caribbean ('enter for Advanced Studies 
Miami Institute of Psychology 
Daytona Beach Community College 
Florida Community College 
Florida Gulf Coast University 
1 lillsborough Comimmiiv College 
Miami-Pade Community College 
Palm Beach Coinimumv College 
Seminole Community College 
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University ofWest Florida 
Georgia 

Agnes Scott (College 
Dekalb College 
Emory University 
University of Georgia 

Illinois 

American Academy of An 
College of DuPage 
College of Like Counts 
Elmhurst College 
(uu'ernuis State Uimvrsits 
Illinois State University 
North Central College 
Robert Morns ( College 
Waubonsee Community College 
Western Illinois Umversitv 
Wheaton College 
William Rainey Harper College 
Indiana 

Ball State Umveruy 
Butler University 
Indiana University Purdue 
Indiana University South Bend 
Purdue University 
Taylor University 
University ot Notre Dame 
Valparaiso University 

Iowa 

GrimuTl College 
University of Iowa 
University of Northern Iowa 
Kansas 

Bethel C 'oil ego 

Kent neks 
Midway College 

Maine 

Bow Join ( loll ego 
University of Maine 

Mary land 

Community College of Baltimore 
Dundalk Community College 
Frostbnrg State University 
I {nod ( ollege 
Lnvola College 

Montgomery College at Cermantown 
Montgomery College at Rockville 
Montgomery College at Tikoim Dark. 
University of Maryland University 
Washington College 

Massachusetts 
Amherst College 
Bentley ( ollege 
Bradford College 



Brandeis University 
Bridgewater State College 
Bunker Hill Community College 
Cape Cod Community College 
Clark University 
Emmanuel College 
Fitehburg State College 
Framingham State College 
Cordon College 
Greenfield Community ('ollege 
Harvard University 
Holyoke Community College 
Lesley College 

Massachusetts Institute ofTechnology 
MGH Institute of Health Professions 
Middlesex Community ('ollege 
Mount Holyoke ('ollege 
North Adams Stare ('allege 
Northeastern University 
Northern Essex Community ('ollege 
Quinsigainoiid Community College 
Salem State ('ollege 
Simmons (.'ollege 
Smith ('ollege 
Stonehill College 
The College ot the Hols (toss 
Tufts University 
University of Massachusetts 
Wellesley ('ollege 
Western New England College 
Westfield State College 
Wheelovk ( ollege 
Williams College 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute 
Michigan 

Grand Valley State University 
Lansing Community (’ollege 
M addon a University 
Muskegon Community College 
Oakland University 
Siena Heights College 
University of Michigan 
Wivne State University 

Minnesota 
Carleton ( College 
GusUvus Adolphus College 
Mankato State University 
Nortli Hennepin Community College 
Saint John’s University 
Saint OJaf College 
Southwest State University 
University of Minnesota at Minneapolis 
University of Minnesota at I hilutli 
Willm.ir Community College 



Mississippi 

University of Mississippi at University 
University of Mississippi at Jackson 
Missouri 

Southeast Missouri State University 
Nebraska 

Urmersity of Nebraska at Omaha 
University of Nebraska at Lincoln 
Western Nebraska Community College 
Nevada 

University of Nevada 

New Hampshire 
Keene State College 
Plymouth State College 

New Jersey 

Bergen Community College 
Burlington County College 
1 )eVry Technical Institute 
Drew University 
Kean College 
Montclair State University 
New Jersey Institute of Technology 
Ocean County College 
Princeton University 
Ramapo College of New Jersey 
R.Titan Valley Community College 
Rider University 
T he Richard Stockton College 
Trenton State University 
UMDNJ at Newark 
UMDNJ School of Osteopathic 
Medicine 

UMDNJ. New Jersey Dental School 
UMDNJ. Robert Wood Johnson ('enter 
at New Brunswick 

UMDNJ, Robert Wood Johnson Center 
at PKCAt.lVV.iy 
William Paterson College 
New Mexico 

Eastern New Mexico University at 
Portalcs 

Eastern New Mexico University at 
Roswell 

Western New Mexico Lhmemtv 
New York 
Adelphi University 
City University of New York 
Borough of Manhattan Conummitv 
College 

Colgate University 
CUN Y-Borough of Manhattan 
Community College 
I )’Youvillc ( .ollege 
Fashion Institute ofTecbnologv 




finger Lakes Community College 
Hartvvick College 
Iona College 
Long Island University 
Manhattan College 
New School for Social Research 
New York Institute ol Technology 
Pace University 
Russell Sage College 
Sarah Lawrence College 
Skidmore College 
St. Lawrence University 
St. Thomas Aquinas College 
Suffolk Community College 
SUNY at Buffalo 
SUNY at Oneonta 
SUNY at Oswego 
SUNY at Utit a-Ronie 
SUNY College at Brockpon 
SUNY College at Buffalo 
SUNY College at Cortland 
SUNY College at Geneseo 
SUNY College at New paltz 
SUNY College at Plattsburgh 
SUNY College at Pun base 
SUNY College ofTciTmology at 
Farmingdalc 

SUNY Empire State College ai Saratoga 
Springs 

SUNY Health Science Center at Stony 
Brook 

SUNY Health Science ('enter at 
Syracuse 

SUNY Westchester Community College 
at Valhalla 

Syracuse University 

Teachers College. Columbia University 
Union College 

North Carolina 

I )uke University 
Guilford College 
Salem ( College 

University of North Carolina 
Winston-Salem State University 
l )hio 

Antioch University 
Bowling Green State University 
Case Western Reserve University 
Central Ohio lechnic.ii College 
( Cleveland State University 
( College ol Wooster 
( uyalK'ga Community College 

I I Irani College 

( "iberlin College 



Ohio State University at Columbus 
Ohio State University at Newark 
Ohio Wesleyan University 
University ofToledo 
University of Cincinnati 
Wittenberg University 
Youngstown State University 
Oklahoma 
Oklahoma State University 
University of Oklahoma 
University’ ofTulsa 

Oregon 
Oregon State University 
Portland Community College 
University ol Oregon 
Western Oregon State College 
Pennsylvania 
Bryn Mawr College 
Bueknell University 
Carnegie Mellon University 
Cheyney University 
Community College of Ph ladelplna 
East Stroudsburg University 
Eastern College 
Edinboro University, Edmboro 
f ranklin and Marshall College 
Gettysburg College 
Harrisburg Area Cotninunitv College 
Havertord C'ollege 
Indiana University of Pennsylvania 
Kntzrovvn University 
Millersville University 
Montgomery County Community 
(College 

Moravian ( College 
Svvarthmore C'ollege 
Temple University 
The University of the Arts 
University of Pittsburgh at Pittsburgh 
University of Pittsburgh at Bradford 
V Ulanova University 
American University 

Rhode Island 
Brow n University 

South Carolina 
Wintbmp University 

Tennessee 

University ofTennessee 
1 ex. is 

Alamo Community Colleges 
Angelo State University 
Baylor University 
C College ol the Mainland 
Collin C'ounty ('(immunity C'ollege 



Dallas County Community C'ollege 
North Harris County College 
Rice University 
Southern Methodist University 
Tarleton State University 
Texas Wesleyan University 
Texas Woman’s University 
University of North Texas at Fort Worth 
University of Houston at Houston 
University of Houston at Victoria 
University ofTexas-Health Science 
Utah 

University of Utah 
Utah State University 

Vermont 

Middlebi.ry C'ollege 
Umversj y otVermont 

Virginia 

Ixmgwood College 

Washington 

Big Bend Community College 
Central Washington University 
Clark College 

Eastern Washington University 
Edmonds Community C'ollege 
Evergreen State College 
Gonzaga University 
Highlme Community College 
Shoreline Community C'ollege 
Skagit Valley C College 
Tacoma Community College 
Washington State University 
Yakima Valley Community College 
Washington, DC 
Gallaudet University 
American University 

Wisconsin 
Lawrence University 
Madison Area Technical College 
Marquette University 
University of Wisconsin 

University ol Wisiousin Park side 

Recommended 

Alabama 
Alabama State University- 
Auburn University 
( 'hattahoochee Valley Community 
C iollege 

(».('. Wallace Community College 
j.C. Calhoun State Coinniunity C'ollege 
Stillman College 
Tuskcgee University 
University of Alabama at Tuscaloosa 




University of Alabama at Birmingham 
UmverMtv of Alabama at Huntwille 
Arizona 

Glc ndalc Cummunitv College 
Arkansas 

Southern Arkansas University 
University of Arkansas Medn al Sueiue 
at Little Rock 

University of Arkansas at Munticellu 
University of Arkansas at Fayetteville 
< alilornia 
Chapman University 
Claremont Graduate School 
Coast Comnitinity Colleges 
I lumbolt State Uimersity 
Mills College 
Olilone C College 
Pacific Oaks College 
Palo Verde College 

Rancho Santiago Community College 

San Francisco Community College 

San Joaquin Delta College 

San Jose/ Evergreen Cnninumity College 

Santa Barbara City College 

United States International University 

University of the Pacific 

Ventura C-ollege 

Connecticut 
Connecticut College 
Norwalk Coiiununit) -'Iccliim.il College 
Quinnipiac College 
Southern Connectieut State University 
Trinity College 
Wesleyan University 

Delaware 

University of Delaware 
Vteslev College 

Widened University School nt Law 
f lorida 

Bcrlmne Cookman College 
llrevard Community College 
Florida A&M University 
(iult'Cnasr Community College 
L jke Citv ( aimmumtv College 
Santa Fe Connmiimv College 
South Florida Community College 
Tallahassee Community College 
University of North Florida 
Georgia 

Abraham Baldwin Agricultural College 
Albany State College 
Atlanta College of Art 
Augusta College. Augusta 
Clark Atlanta University 



Clayton State College 
Darton College 
Ceorgia College 
Georgia Southern University 
Ceorgia State University 
Medical College ot Ceorgia 
Morehouse College 
Paine College 

Southern College ofTcchnology 
Spelman College 
West Ceorgia t'ollege 

Hawaii 

University of Hawaii 

Idaho 

Idaho State University 
Illinois 

Chicago State University 
City Colleges of Chicago 
Columbia College 
Eastern Illinois University 
Elgin Community College 
Knox College. Galesburg 
Monmouth College, Monmouth 
National louis University 
’rairie State College 
Sangamon State University 
School of the Art Institute 
Southern Illinois University 
State Community College 
Triton t’ollege 

Indiana 

Depauw University 
Coshen College 
Indiana State University 
Indiana University at Kokomo 
Indiana University East 
Indiana University Northwest 
Indiana University Purdue 
Purdue University Calumet 
University ot Southern Indiana 
Wabash College 

low ,1 

1 lrake University 
Iowa State University 

Kansas 

Kansas City Community College 
Kansas State University 
University of Kansas 
Wichita State University 
Ken* neks 
Beliarmou' ( College 
Eastern Kentucky University 
Kentucky College of Technology 
Kcimu kv State University « ^ , 
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Lexington Community College 
Murray State University 
University of Kentucky 
University of Louisville 
Western Kentucky University 
Louisiana 

Louisiana State University and 
Agricultural College 
Southern University and Agricultural 
College 

Southern University at New Orleans 
Southern University at Shreveport 
Tul.me University 
University of New Orleans 
Xavier University of Louisiana 
Maine 

Bates College 
Colbv College 
University of Maine 
University of New England 
University of Southern Maine 
Maryland 

Bowie State University 
Coppin State College 
Essex Community College 
Harford Community College 
Howard Community’ College 
Johns Hopkins University 
Morgan State University 
Mount Saint Mary's College 
Prince Georges Community College 
Salisbury State University 
St. Mary's College of Maryland 
The University ot Maryland 
Towson State University 
University of Baltimore 
University of Maryland at Princess Anne 
University of Maryland at Catonsville 
University of Maryland at Baltimore 
Massachusetts 
Berklee College of Music 
Bristol Coinnniiiiry College 
Cambridge College 
Curry College 
Emerson College 
Hampshire College 
Massachusetts College of Art 
Newbury College 
North Shore Community College 
Springfield College 
University of Massachusetts at Lowell 
University of Massachusetts at North 
Dartmouth 
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Michigan 

Cals in College 
Central Michigan University 
Eastern Mulligan University 
Ferns State University 
Hope College 

Kellog Community College 
Lake Michigan College 
Northern Michigan University 
Northwestern Mulligan C.ollege 
Oakland Community College 
Olivet College 

Thomas M. Coolev Law School 
University of' Detroit Mercv 
Washtenaw Community College 
Wayne County Community College 
Minnesota 
Hamline University 
Macules ter College 
Mayo Medical School 
Metropolitan State University 
Minnesota Community Colleges 
Moorhead State University 
Saint Cloud State University 
Uni ve rsi r v of’ M in n esota 
University of' Saint Thomas 
Wjlden University 
Willmar Technical V College 
Mississippi 

Alcorn State University’ 

Delta State University 
Jackson State University 
Mississippi State University 
Mississippi University for Women 
Rust College 
Toiig.ilon College 
University of Soutliem Mississippi 
Missouri 

Cemnl Missouri State Umursii' 
Hannihal-La Grande (College 
1 mcoln University 
Maryville University 
Metropolitan Community (College 
Northwest Missouri State University 
Rockhurst C 'ollege 

Saint Louis Community College at Saint 
Charles 

Saint Louis Coinmumts College at S.niu 
Louis 

Southwest Missouri State University 
Stephens College 

University- of Missouri Jt Columbia 
University of Missouri at Kansas Cits 
University of Missouri at Rollj 



Washington University’ 

Nebraska 

Creighton University 
Nebraska Wesleyan University 
Wayne State College 

Nevada 

Community College of Southern 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
Dartmouth College 
University of New Hampshire 
New Jersey 

Urookdale C ommunity College 
Camden County College 
Cumberland County College 
Monmouth College 
Passaic County Community College 
Rowan College of New Jersey 
Salem Community College 
Seton Hall University 
Sussex County Community College 
Thomas Edison State College 
New Mexico 

Albuquerque T- VI A Community 
College 

New York 

Albany l ass School Union University 
Bronx Community College 
C.izenovu College 
Clarkson University 
t ooper Union 

Culinary Institute of America 

CUNY Graduate School & University 

Hamilton College 

Hobart ft William Smith Colleges 

Hofstra University 

Hudson Valley Community College 

Ithaca College 

Jefferson Coniimumy (College 
La (luardia (Community ( College 
Le Moyne College 
MarvmouiU Manhattan College 
Mediille C.ollege 
Medgar Evers College 
Monroe Community College 
Nassau Community College 
f lazareth College of Rochester 
New York Chiropractic College 
Niagara University. Niagara University 
Onondaga Community ('ollege 
Pace University New York Campus 
Pratt Institute 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
Roberts Wesleyan College 



Rochester Institute ofTechnology 
Siena College 

Suffolk County Community' College 
SUNY at Potsdam 
SUNY College at Coblesksll 
SUNY College at Old Westbury 
SUNY ('ollege ofTechnologv 
SUNY Maritime College 
SUNY System Office 
ThcJulhard School 
Tciiupkins-Cortland Community 
('ollege 

Union Theological Seimnai y 
University of Rochester 
Vjssjr College 
York College 

North Carolina 
A&T University State ('ollege 
Anson Community College 
Barber Scotia College 
Bennett (.'ollege 
Carteret Technical College 
Central Piedmont Community ( ollege 
East Carolina University. Greenville 
Fayetteville State University 
Gardner- Webb College 
North Carolina A. and T. University 
North Carolina Central University 
North Carolina State University 
North Carolina University School of 
Law 

University of North Carolina 
Wake Forest University 
Western Carolina University 
Wilkes Community College 

Ohio 

Baldwin Wallace College 

Bowling Green State University 

Capital University 

Denison University 

Kent State University 

Kenyon College 

Malone College 

Miami University at Oxford 

Miami University at Middletown 

Mount Union College 

N.E. Ohio University/ Medicine 

Ohio State University 

Ohio University Main Campus 

Otterbein College. Westerville 

Sinclair ('(immunity ('ollege 

Union Institute 

United Theological Seminary 

University of Akron. Akron 
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University of Cincinnati 
University of Dayton 
Wilmington College 
Wright St.ue University 
Xavier University 

PtMi ns\ l\ .mi,i 
Aibrighr College 

Bucks ('mnn' Coinimmitv College 
Carlow College 
Clarion University at Clarion 
Clarion University at t)il City 
Do law are Valles College 
Dickinson College 
Dickinson School ot I ass 
1 >re\el University 
Geneva College 
Juniata College 
Keystone Junior College 
Lafayette College 
Lehigh University 
Lincoln University 
Neumann College 
Pennsylvania College ofTec hnology 
Pennsylvania State University at 
Middletow, n 

Pennsylvania State University at Hershey 
Pennsylvania College ot Podiatrn medi- 
cine 

Point Park College 

Nlippeihbuig University 

The Wharton College 

Thomas Jetlerson University 

University ot Pittsburgh 

University of Sc ran ton 

Llrsmus ( lollege 

Valiev Forge Military College 

West ( Tester University of Pennsylvania 

Westminster College* 

Rhode Island 
Hry.mt ( College 

Conunimity College ot Rhode Island 
Prov idence ( ollege 
Rhode Island School of 1 Vsign 
University ot Rhode Island 
Soulli Carolina 
Allen University 
lk'tiedkt College 
Clemsoii University 
Coastal Carolina University 
College of (Charleston 
Converse College 
Florence-1 Burlington College 
Francis Marion College 
Furnun University 
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Cireenville Technical College 
Medical University of South 
CamlinaMidlands Technical College 
Morris College 

Orangehurg-Calhoun Fechnieal College 
South ( .imlinu State ( ol!eg<- 
Umversiiv of South Carolina at 
Columbia 

University of South Carolina at 
Spartanburg 
Wofford C'ollege 
Northern State University 
Tennessee 

Austin Peay State University 
Chattanooga State Technical 
Community College 
East Tennessee State University 
Fisk University 

Jackson State Community College 
Knoxville College 
Lemoyue Owen College 
Memphis State University- 
Middle Tennessee State University 
Northeast State Technical Community 
( 'ollege 

Pellissippi State Technical Community 
College 

Shelby State Cumnnumy C'ollege 
State Technical Institute Memphis 
Tennessee State University 
Tennessee Technological University 
Tusculu College 

University ufTennessee at Chattanooga 
University ufTennessee at Martin 
University ot Tennessee at Memphis 
University ut Tennessee at Knoxville 
Vanderbilt University 

Texas 

Austin Community College 
Baylor College s»f Dentistry 
Huston -Tillotson College 
1 aniar University. Beaumont 
San Antonio C'ollege 
Texas Southern University 
lex.is Technical University Hedth 

Si leiin 

University ofTexas at Dallas 
Vermont 

Saint Michael's College 
Virginia 

Central Virginia Community College 
College ofWilham and Mary 
Danville Community College 
Eastern Shore Community College 

lit' 
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Emory and Henry CollegeHanipum 
University 

J. Sargeant Reynolds Community- 
College 

James Madison University 
Lord Fairfax Community C ollege 
Mary Baldwin C’ollege 
Mary Washington C'ollege 
Medical College of Hampton Roads 
Mountain Empire Community College 
Norfolk State University 
Northern Virginia Community College 
Old Dominion University 
Paul I). Camp Community College 
Randolph -Macon Woman's C asllege 
Rappahannock Community College. 
Clenns 

Thomas Nelson Community College 
University of Richmond 
University ofVirgima 
Virginia Commonwealth University 
Virginia Military Institute 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
Virginia State University 

Washington 

Belles ue Comniunilv College 
( lemratia College 
University ol Puget Sound 

Washington. I X ! 

Catholic University of Ament, a 

D C. School of Law 

George Washington University 

Georgetown University 

1 loward University 

Straver College 

Trinity College 

West Virgini. i 
Marshall University 
Potomac S'ate College 
University System of West Virginia 
West Virginia Graduate C'ollege 
West Virginia Northern Community 
College 

W est Virginia State College 
West Virginia University 
West Virginia Wesleyan C'ollege 
Wisconsin 

Beloit C 'ollege 

Milwaukee Area Technical College 
University ofWisconsin. 

University ofWisconsin-Siout 
Wyoming 

University ofWyo tiling 
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.-1/f/ft>ifi>/f his parents hoped "only" that he would "at least finish high 
hIiooI," Dr. Martinez eventually pursued his doetorate anil became .1 college 

president 
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Outlook on Washington 

i iff> Jot the XT.\ and Xi.fi lonltl adrersely affcit nnnonty artists 
and educators. 

National Roundup 

('ines across the tounny lire i hallengtng de'Cgn gallon on leri based on 
extensile busing; Hispanic edmators address hi^h drop-out latest and rankings 
lor the nation s doctoial prog/ants. 

HO Perspectives 

The number ol individuals with nutlliph nit nil heutages !> as grown . hut 
Hnn'f}' stilt places narrow labels on than. 
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• ( .('erf/ (,'i/ir(nfi>n,rii ALirn’ lar.i. with Marian award i tinner Michelle icrnlto, i< .'in .<) 
irrim/u'fv ,i/ ffispaiiii .'indents at loyohl .Ucirjmrtrriil f , fiirvr>if)' in /,«>> .‘lyi(ii7«’s 
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OK ON WASHINOOTH 



Cultural Agencies Face Huge Cuts 

by bids !*intu Alieva 



I in 1 , N.imdii.iI I mlon mem lor 
'iiMI.Mj tin’ Arts iNt.Ai and National 
Endowment for the Ihim.initif'. ,Nf.ll' 
appeu to lu\c hccii spared Inun s'Xtitu nun 
In Congress, Inn both ageuc ios Mu' deep 
budget urn tlut will atlrct l none edm.itnrs 
and artists .is well as programs lor latinos 
l lin.irvl” I >t,i/ , Jiicstor i»l .iff' and culuir 



.il aft. ms tor [In' uii or Sat) Anionto. s.ivs. 
“flic latino i niiniviiiity mil detimtcK In 
ncgaiiscis impacted Some prom mis tor 
I annus will tall In tin- s\ as side" 

I >1.1/ believes rh.it among tin- first pro- 
grams 1.111111* oiiinn i.ituin sstli in- outreach 
piogutiis im tin 1 I .Kino soimmimry operated 
hy mainstream organizations. 

]olin 1 l.nmiuT. duct t\>i of iln- National 
Humanities Alliance. i Washington-based 
humanities .id'on.nt group. agrees, saving "It 
means that it mil In- harder to get jnv project 
supported [In- picture on tin- ciislois n'.ciits 
won’i hi- going jw.iv am time soon " 

Hammer sani that one arei that ml) he 
ilfj'-tHji!' .life-. fed in- the . itt' .ire NI.H- 
sponsored seminars lor teachers ,nu! proto'- 
soi'. lit Imin untie'. AlivaJs, mans oi those 
programs h.ne been iMiteeled as the agency 
detei mines wli.it cuts it mil have to make. 

N1 A plants hoc helped a number ot 
latino artists during their c.ire*-rs, unhiding 
darner ami choreographer lose ( irven ami 
writer (Ki.tr I IijikIos. who won the I’nht/ei 
l’l l/e lor til. Hull loi his Moss I ill, A/.illJv 



I'Liy .Seri;’. ,7 Is iv 

l awmakers reclined the Nl-.H budget In 
i7 portent to S! I" million tortile upcoming 
ti'tal year and voted to mt the NI.A’s budget 
-In percent in S‘>‘t million 

Republicans argue tli.it the endowment' 
are ehti't amt support an that ni.inv 



Americans find nb|Cs mutable "It lias become 
increasingly < dear in recent years tint the 
American [asp avers are imeoilltort.ihle with 
the large nmnitit <>t rlieu rnoiiev r hat we 
h.ne given to the NEA and NET!" asserts 
Rep William (loodlmg (R Ri.j, who chairs 
the House IR (Minimi' ami E : duc.ition.il 
( tppornimties ( lomnuttee, 

(. .mulling lias s.ud tlut he cuiuhi like the 
NEA pinati/eil. and other House 
Repubhs.iiis. nn hiding Ren. Rjlpl; Kcgul.i 
ol Ohio, chairman ot the Appropriations 
Subcommittee, want the agency eliminated. 

House Speiher Newt C.nigrnh <K (la ) 
has de>s ribed the arts eiidomnem as "patron- 
age lor an elite group" and contends th.u pli- 
cate oiuam/itioiis should limd (lie arts. 

Endowment supporters, however, sac that 
piogt.inis funded thrnugli the NLA and 
NEH ire far trout elitist and tlut government 
tinkling will be hard to make up through pri- 
vate sources. They say th ir the goal ot the An- 
year-old NI-.A is to extend the reach ot‘ the 
arts be eneiiuraging the creation ol lm.il and 
region il tlir.iter. dame, opera, and niii'cimis 
and (n stunul.uing leu al tin. usual support tor 
them. NEA Chairwoman Jane Alexander h.u 
saul th.u every dollar ol federal money 
urr ii ts SI I in private donations 

Supporters point out that NFH grants go 
to sush diverse prop's ts as pic'Cmng new spa 
pet i uilei noils, assisting 'tale hum, mines 
councils m promoting Mali thing* js reading 
and sit's ii'sion groups, bringing librarc and 
museum exhibits and other humanities pro- 
grams to the public, and helping tund the 
Corporation for I'ublu broadcasting, home 
to beloved, top- not', ii children"' programs 
like Ni s.mie .Stri ct. 

Among m most recent and better-known 



projeits are the establish] item ot the library 
ot America senes, an eleetroms database sit 
the enure bods of' ' jncicir Creek tests, and 
funding tor film siirei mr Ken burns' popular 
IMVS documentary on the ( ml War. The 
NEH also provides grants to individual 
philosophers .uni historians and other 
hmnanistk ssholars. (Only (< pets cut ot NEH 
hinds go to iiuhsidii.ils ) 

"Conimersi.il vendors are m>( exactly 
Mumbling tor the privilege ot providing 
these kmd' ol eiiltnr.dh important protests 
that preserve and present our cultural her 
irage," .u gins Nil! Cli.iirnun Sheldon 
Hackney. 

"The loiitkiauon world has said tliat its 
gsimg is) i'e impossible to give mote to make- 
up the loss ot' federal funds" ev lines Jim 
turner, a spokesman for the Nl-.H. which 
provides about two-thirds ot all humanities 
grants Museums and libraries are already in 
trouble*; to cut their lifeline will have a prettv 
disastrous effect “ 

The NEA got more bad news when Sen. 
Jesse Hslim iR-NC.i succeeded in ins lotig- 
ihwartesi ■f’forl to ban NEA grants tor 
underwriting art deemed Sexually expUem 
Alexander has said that she believes the 
Helms anieiuiiiK-nis would lead to hirst 
Amendment battles, "Stringent restrictions 
on content are an anathema to artists and to 
the s realis e pros ess and might ultnnateK sost 
the Aineru in taxpayers more money when 
tlicv are challenged in tlu* courts." Alexander 
lias reportedly said 

I he debate over the fate of the endow- 
ments has not been limited to Congress. 
Everyone, from celebrities like Charlton 
Heston to First Lielv ill.irv Rodham Clin- 
ton. has had something to say 
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In .! riniit .\nr V-ri’ /irwo I'llitorui. tlu* 
First [ ,u)v wrote. "I’uM n suppnri tor the .nts 
tv .t tlow iip.iyiiu*ii[ mi our tmure. It iv jii 
lil\e>lini-i. ill tile v,iiiu*v we il.imi to honor 
iiul hi rlu- inluir.il tr,ulinoii> in u-hiili 
Lielitou.iv> h.i\ tlnunvhi’d tor J I K yv.irs" 
lint i oiiwi v.mvi' iriiio ot tile uuiow 
ments. like Wiih.im J Hentietr. In .nl ot tlu- 
M-.ll inuii-r I'n-Mvient U011.1LI Rimi'.ui. .md 
lvime I'lu-nev. who inhi tin- i-iM in tlu- 
iii.vh Avlnnnivtr.itioti. June long w.intni to 
eliiniii.no rho tiulei.i! viiltiu.il .igoiu n-» 

" I Ik- eiiilnwitK-iUv luvi- Join- it le.is; .w 
imuh ti.irtn .iv they li.no Jono giuni in terms 
ol the viiluir.il life ot out tuition." lie mien 
■oij .it i he.tring o.irlier this ve.ii in t'ongu-\> 
One w.iv chit tiio NKA is pl.innuig t*> 
vle.il wit!-, its huilgot viit is 10 limit glint' tor 
proiov ts m one liistimcnm nr one miiiviiiii.il 
per u-.ir. t i.in.mo' ,iui 

Wink the Mi ll Ino.ime the t.irget ot the 
tiw.illv voiwenMlise C ongress recently, the 
NI A h.i' bee'll unjer uuvk tor the p.ist tew 
\e.irs. ( impress h, is i-nitMilereJ cliiniii.mng 
the Sit A .1 nvimhei ot times hi the pjst. hut 
mkIi proposals were soumih rejutevi in t’ne 
l louse in nivi IV'i 4 

Supporters ot' NF.A s.iv that the ageiuv 
has provnkvl nn ire than Il'li.iltiO grants with 
unis a tew vlu/eit ot those ln-i nniing ountro- 
svrsial lliey argue that leeieral-govenimem 
arts ttunlmg ni the L’niu-vl Suites is p.iltrs 
coinp.ireil with tli.tr in otlu-r \ -stern nations 
Msireovet. supporters utvl that the imnprut’u 
.lit' industry gviiei.Uv' S.'ii.s lullmn aiituialls 
ami supports ! ^ million juhs. pjo 
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NATIONAL ROUNDU 



Desegregation Plans Challenged 

From Denver to Seattle to Wilmington, Del., school districts are trying 
| to halt court-ordered desegregation plans that call for busing students to 
j facilities outside of their neighborhoods. 

Cities including Norfolk, Va., and Oklahoma City have already eliminated 
| mandatory busing, and others are revisiting the issue in the wake of court 
: decisions limiting the responsibilities of schools to foster desegregation. 

In a critical ruling earlier this year, a state court in Connecticut found j 
that the state was not responsible for the substandard conditions of the j 
Hartford schools and did not need to promote desegregation between the ) 
city and its suburbs. This decision followed similar Supreme Court defeats j 
I for proponents of school busing. 

; Rollbacks on desegregation initiatives come as some whites and minori- ! 
1 ties have become disillusioned with the public schools in general and, in par- i 
i ticular. school busing, which in many cases has led to white flight to private 1 
i schools. 



Task Force Tackles Hispanic Drop-Out Rate 

A group of Hispanic educators dedicated to seeking ways of lowering j 
, the Hispanic drop-out rate will gather this month in San Antonio. • 

i Created by the U.S. Department of Education, the Hispanic Dropout ! 
j Project is made up of seven educators from around the country, including j 
! some with firsthand experience working with high school students and at- j 
i risk youth. The group, headed by Walter Secada of the University of i 
| Wisconsin, met for the first time in Washington, D.C., in September and will 
! continue meeting throughout 1 996. ! 

I A recent report from the American Council on Education (ACE) found j 
j that in 1993, Hispanics made up 29 percent of all dropouts even though i 

| they accounted for only about 12 percent of the l6-to-24-year-old popula- I 

> tion. ! 

] 1 
i 

Doctoral Programs Ranked 

Public institutions and non-Ivy League schools made significant gains in a ' 
recent ranking of the ration’s best doctoral programs. j 

; The four-year study called “Research-Doctorate Programs in the United j 
i States” was completed by the National Research Council, an independent ' 
organization chartered by Congress. i 

i Big winners were the financially pressed public universities in California, i 
' including the University of California at Berkeley, which had 35 of its 36 
departments rated among the top 10 in their fields and the University of i 
i California at Los Angeles with 1 3 departments in the top 10. 

Unlike commercial rankings done by newsmagazines, these ratings were ; 
| reached strictly through looking at academic criteria — including reputation, j 
J publications by faculty, and length of time to graduate — r ather than at such 
, factors as tuition or financial aid. ho 
I 

I « 

1 Compiled by Amaha Ouortt from nevw reports 
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TRENUS 



Minority Students 
Outnumber Whites 

hy Gary M. Stem 




Nearly two-thirds of Hispanics at loyola Marymount University graduate. 



I .ildonius white popu- 

hition i' expected to 
dip beluss rb' percenr next 
year, but tor the stjtes college 
campuses that's old news 

I or administrators .md 
educators on the West ('oast, 
the "'browning ot Uahlm m.i" 
lias already taken place in that 
iitmoiuies have taken over 
campuses as the new majority, 

Indeed, at the University of 
('ah)oirnj at Berkeley, the so- 
called imiKinty population has 
reached nearly Ml percent. This 
se!uu>! year, JW percent ot' 

Berkeley students are Asian- 
Ainericjns (including Japanese, 

C'hmese. Filipino, and East 
Asian). 14 percent are of 
Hispanic descent, and nearly 6 
percent are African-Americans. 

Likewise, at the University 
of ('.ihforni .1 at Los Angeles 
(L'UI A), the first-year-student 
minority population has 
reached nearly 7i percent, 
unhiding 43 pcnenl Asian- Americans 
and 2b percent Latinos. White students 
are only about one-third of incoming 
students, says Kae Lee Sipnrin. dnector 
of undergraduate admissions. 

Outside tiie Ut' system, schools, 
including California State University 
( ( ' S U ) at Northndge, base seen the 
imuontv population outpace whites. 
Carmen Kamos Chandler, director of 



news and mfot illation at USU at 
Northndge. says that last year the minor- 
ity population reached Sir percent, 
including a 1') percent Hispanic student 
population, "The traditional white mid- 
dle elass lias been steadily leaving L.os 
Angeles and replaced through the mas- 
sive increase m Latinos and Asians," she 
savs, 

As the white student population 




dwindles on campus, universi- 
ties are working to lure more 
professors of color and to 
expand program offerings to 
meet the special needs of 
minority students. Ulenda 
Wilson. U.SU at Noi'thridge’s 
president, has made hiring more 
women and minority professors 
a priority during her tenure. 
And to encourage the success 
of minority students, North- 
ridge has created a special pro- 
gram for I*mi Hispanic students 
in engineering and lias inaugu- 
rated a minority business pro- 
gram. Other recent initiatives 
include a well-respected 
Uhicano studies department 
that teaches college-credit 
courses at Los Angeles high 
schools, and an outreach pro- 
gram to the growing Hispanic 
community 

But the transition to pre- 
dominantly minority campuses 
hasn’t been without a few 
glitches. Lor example, last year at USU 
Northndge, Black students protested the 
hiring of a white faculty member to 
teach remedial English m Ban African 
studies Ar UCLA two years ago Latino 
students staged demonstrations and a 
hunger strike aimed at getting a Chicano 
studies department. And by all reports, 
students of color do not necessarily mix 
socially an campus. Blacks tend to rius- 
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As California’s universities diversify, more minority faculty like Dr. Donella Wilson, visiting researcher at 
Loyola Marymount University in Los Angeles, are needed to mentor students of color 



ter .a tin" Black Student Genter, and 
( 'liic nil's gravitate toward their imil stu- 
dent imion. mites R.mios Chandler. 

At losoki M.irvntnmu L'imvrsiis. i 
private institution set in the heart of [ os 
Angcli/v there is also sonu* self-segrega- 
hon. hut "k>- than it is outside m tin* 
real world." observes i ernando < liter r.i. 
assistant to the president lor faculty 
resources. “ I Ik* university is a nm.roi.oMii 
of vv hat ’s going on in society, hi* adds. 

1 ike [lie st.m universities. l ovola 
Marvilioiim has seen its mmuritv popu - 
lation qutcklv rtse. reaching 44 percent 
last school year, including 22 percent 
liisp.ums. If) per. cm Asians, and f> act- 
i em AlVu an-Airiciu atis. 

As a Catholic institution, explains 
Huerta. 1 ovola Marvmount is attractive 
for some Hispanic s. "Mam Hispanic stu- 
dents are enrolled m paroi hial schools 
and want to continue their Catholic 
ediii ation 1 hat's especially true tor 
I lisp, mi, teinales." he s,i\s. Hispanic stu- 
deiits at 1 ovola are sticcw ding. ai cording 
to (tuer:,i, and. m lau, I hsp.nin students 
have the highest graduation rate of any 
group at the sihool, Nearlv tvso-llurds ol 



I hspanics who enroll there graduate. 

I ovola is also trying to make its fu- 
nltv more reflective of its diverse student 
h"d\. I: h.w niade strides, hut there is 
room to improve It has increased its 
I atmo lac'liltv trorn tom professors in 
I'JVI to 1 f> of 2 At * tenured professors 
today. "We want 10 educate uimorirv 
•.indents so they will pl.n a productive 
role in soi urs. (iuerra says "What does 
it mean for them to live in a imiltu nltur- 
al world and contribute:" 

As the minority population keeps ris- 
ing, what does this mean for financial 
aid? Guerra vivs that financial aid is an 
issue for nearly all 1 ovola Marymount 
students, not just for minorities. "There 
is less financial aid to go around for 
evervone." lie s.ivvTo help latino stu- 
dents in ihvir search lor tuition dollars, 
the ted lege has the Gliie.mo^l anno 
Students Sere lies Ccntct \v huh. among 
it" manv responsibilities, advises 
Hispanic s on where to apply lor scholar- 
ships and other aid. 

These changes on California's cam 
puses are nor surprising to anyone who 
is following die ilr.unitu changes in the 



ct.ile's population hi a to ci'l G" bi\v/i > 

/ inn « opiiiiuii pice e. demographer \ 
David I Haves Bautista and t.iegofv 
Rodrigue/ predicted dial next war in 
California "the percentage ol white leu 
dents w ill dip helow in pen cut. and 
Americas most populous stale will hn.iM 
no single maim its" I lie demogiapliers 
added." Hie mere thought of a precioim 
nantly mum (me socielv uisplies wide- 
spread tear last year I'topo-iliou tK7 
and tills seal’s di ivc to cli-in.tu i Jo athrm.i 
tl ve -.n t ion piogiim- .lie deluded 
it tempts to lull hack the browning of 

California" 

HayesTkitttisia and Rodngtnv pro 
|cct that in i wo decades Hispaims will 
constitute the largest eilinu group in I o" 
Angeles, By then the mnnhers might not 
u an. mt ntuili attention because the US 
Department ol ( omnuicc believes dial 
by tile vear one in live Amevic ms 

will be of 1 lisp. urn descent While tins 
might fuel the white flight .dreads 
oecurring from Soutliem Calitoi m.i. 
others are mote sanguine about the 
future. Goiuro Padilla, vue iliaiuelloi 
tor undergraduate itlaii-. belieScs that 
Berkeley's tmdtic ultural student bods 
strengthens the college .uadetiiK alh "We 
value the dtver.it v at Herkeles it s not 
gist that students come from difUicut 
backgrounds. It brings uttcllci tual vigor 
and intellectual experience of a dilfetent 
order." he sa\s. 

hilt ,o the minontv student popula- 
tion has exploded, the number of minor 
tty professors continues to lag, admit" 
Padilla, who is an Fnglisli professor hut. 
he says, while Berkeley »onld improve its 
track record on hiring inmorm proles - 
sors m many subject areas, it has done an 
admirable job of bringing in mote 
minority professors in the social siictucs 
atid humanities. 

As UG -Herkeles and other 
C alifornia universities grapple with these 
demographic changes, the schools must 
also contend with a controverM.il dec a 
sum made last summer by the UG Board 
of Regents o dismantle aflir illative 
jitioit in admissions and luring practn es. 
perhaps making it h.ndet to no mu 
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Percent Hispanic of Total Population for Selected States: 
1980 and 1990 
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While i lu- ruling direclh involves 
mne state colleges. observer* viv tii.tt the 
decision might have larger ramifications. 
"The effect on Hispanic students in 
s 'aliform. i will be devastating,' " claims 
(.uillermo Kodnguez. executive director 
ot the Latum Issues Forum, a nonprofit 
educauun.il advocacy group based in S,m 
Francisco, who believes applications from 
Hispjincs to the state schools will 
decline. 

In taking the action, the board 
claimed that California's prestigious 
si liouls. like Berkeley had lowered their 
standards in order to as sept mole minor- 
ity student*, resulting in enormous gains 
bv students oj coioi but at a prise acade- 
mically. 

But IK) Olle s|Us -tlnlis tii.it ,11 1 1 T Ill.lUV e 

action lias m.isle a difference at rhe time 
UC campuses A vast majontv ot L( 
students ' percent were white a 
sics a he ago. Bv i *J 4 . the number ot 
w lines dropped to >>nlv 4i i pen ent while 
the l anno and Asian populations had 
nearly doubled, rising lo 13 pert ent aiisl 
2'f percent rcspeetiwlv Ai the same rn i >_■. 
the number ot Atm an- A nu r n an 'tu- 
dents rem, uihkI at 4 percent 

lint I full) la i.uegofu.ilh rcicits the 



UC regents' viewpoint "Over the last 
five ye.iTs. our students have gotten 
nisieasingly strong academically, both :\ 
their grade point average and SA1 
scores," he says, " I he college has been 
successful at recruiting the brightest mu- 
dents, both imnomv and nonnunority. 
without lowering its standards." 

However, based on the regents’ deci- 
sion. Berkeley is being forced to re- 
examine its admissions policies, .md 
Padilla acknowledges that Berkeley 
might experience a niodihc atom or 
change in student admissions." Asked 
whether tils (lisp, mu population will 
decline, he s.ivs rh.u "there has been 
speculation that there will be a drop. But 
we want to be careful that we do not 
send out a message to Hispanic s that 
they are no longer welcome. 

He s.ivs tli.it Berkeley's chancellor 
and administration "will be renewing 
nur commitment to minority students, 
first -gel ier.it i on students, nontrachtionai 
students, and the disabled We want to be 
inclusive," He sa\\ that the administra- 
tion will sontmm ro support minority 
sin, li ms ihrough .n.idenih tutoring and 
special oi H'Mlafloiis and bv easing the 
tr.msiTioti o| onaniunitv college trans- 
fer, 

i '> 

3 *m \J 



Berkeley is not the only predomi- 
nantly minority campus coping with the 
regents' decision Diversity has been a 
major focus at UCLA because of Los 
Angeles's ever-increasing minority popu- 
lation. "We have more Koreans ill L.A. 
than anywhere hut Seoul, more 
Mexicans anv place but Mexico City. Jiid 
the population of other Hispanic* i.s also 
growing rapidly." say- Siponn 

lo respond to this growing l atmo 
student population, and under pressure 
from students, U( LA lias established a 
Chicano Studies ("enter, named tor the 
late union organizer Cesar Chavei’. 
UCLA is also home to special venters tor 
African American and Asian studies. 

Now there is concern at UCLA 
about whether the university will lose 
some of its diversity “ There's no ques- 
tmn that UC[ A will lose African- 
American and Chicano and Latino stu- 
dents." Siporm sjy s, Still, she says that 
UC1 A "will do what we c.m to nuimam 
diversity" 

hsen a private university like Loyola 
Maryniount is likely to teel tin* elici ts of 
the anti-affirmattve-actioi) climate. “It 
creates an environment that is not as tol- 
erant of multicultural students." Guerra 
savs. 

He believes that one of Loyola 
Mai vniount's missions is to retrame the 
affirmative-action admissions policies. 
Instead of denying student access, the 
college is focusing on providing ‘port- 
jvv serines fur minority students. ”We 
want to provide skills— teaching students 
to read and write b.iiglish, think critical- 
ly and do math, he sa\ s 

It's no coincidence, according to 
some observers, that a battle against atlir- 
.M live action is being waged just as 
California's campuses —and the state — 
become home to record numbers of stu- 
dents of color. "It's politics.” replies 
t illliiv 1 UK) RoJi iguez. 

He says. '‘California's elected leader- 
ship n looking tor short-term gain, not 
long-term viability Decreasing access to 
Hisp.uncs tor college does not make tor 
good public policy, and its not good for 
California." HO 
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CURRICULUM 



Training Multilingual 
Journalists 

hy Kavita Mnum 



A r thf C ^ i r\ University ot Nt'w 
York's Lehman College m tin 1 
north Bronx, the li.illw.iys are filled with 
tilt' cadences of many languages, a retlcc - 
turn of flit* iHiiiiLTous immigrant groups 
populating tilt’ city 

lo proptrlv tram journalism students 
to mak, sense of this seeming lower ot 
Babel. Professor Palm in I erzimdi , a 
(. In lean journalist anil literary sehnl.ir. 
has started a multilingual undergraduate 
program here lur reporters and oilitr 
mass communications professionals. 

Why is it rhar onh in America, with 
this huge diversity, English is supposed to 
he the onlv language that we speak?' 
Ecrzundi asks ."When vou realize that 
vnii’te living in stuli a tmiltiltngu.il. nuil- 
(uulliirai country. you see the need for 
people to he trained to understand these 
clilleictn es. * 

To th it end. lie Ills designed a pin- 
gratn that iik hides traditional mass rmn- 
niunu atioiis elasses. siuli as desktop pub- 
lishing. audio voles' prodiis tion. and 
prool leading and editing, along wall for- 
eign-language classes in advanced gram- 
mar. loumahstis writing, and phoneius 
and dicnoii. 

Ntuslents must also sign up tor the 
core curriculum and complete courses 
with titles me hiding "Introduction to 
iMulnlmgu.il Journalism." which f'ouisss 
on comparing mainstream media to the 
foreign-language press, and "The U.S. as 
a Multilingual Market.'’ wliuli exphues 
the souuirv's changing demographics 




**l discovered 
there was an 
incredible thriving 
of Spanish-language 
media.** 

— M nrio Diamant, professor, 
Florida International University 



and the reaction of corporate America. 
The major is an interdepartmental one, 
and students can take courses in such 
far-flung areas as Black studies and the- 
ater. 

But the program is not a one-way 
street. It is also intended to tram native 
speakers of languages other than English 
to work as pioivsMoii.il> in the main- 
stream media. Lerzundi favors the notion 
of a cultural "exchange." in which stu- 
dents from all backgrounds can trade 
their expertise. 

At Lehman. Spanish i> one of nine 
foreign languages currently offered m 
the program, which includes a choice of 
everything from (iernian to Swahili. 

Such cross-cultural programs are 
sorely needed, according to professionals 
in the field, who say finding truly bilin- 
gual reporters able to navigate various 
siiltural landscapes is difficult "Those 
who had the language skills lacked, gen- 
erally. knowledge ot the institutions m 
Ament a. And those who were American 
journalists tended not to he able to write 
ui Spimsh." s,i\ s Sergiu Munoz, who 
serves on the editorial board ot the Ia>s 
.Tf/sjc/c* Tunc.' following a stmt as editor 
of the 1 os Angeles Spanish-language 
weekly Surfin' 7To»/'i\ which was 
recently folded by Limes Mirror. 

Ucspiie the pressing need for multi- 
lingual journalists, the l ehman program 
lor undergraduates seems to be unique. 
Munoz says that he would like to see 
California schools implement such a 




curriculum because of the 
stale’s enormous immigrant 
population. 

Perhaps other journalism 
schools will begin to follow 
suit. A similar program, but 
onlv m Spanish, was intro- 
ihiceil this fall at Florida 
Intel national University (F 1 U) 
ui Miami. FIUs program was 
horn out of a study funded by 
the Freedom Forum (an orga- 
nization based at Columbia 
University’s School of Journ- 
alism that monitors the work- 
ings of the press) and is con- 
ducted by Mario Dumant, an 
Argentinian journalist. 

Diamant traveled lor a year 
around the country “to 
research the state of Spanish- 
language journalism in the 
U S..’’ he says "I discovered that 




Professor Patricio Lentundt of New York’s Lehman College is training reporters to cover the city's melting pot 



there was an incredible thriv- 
ing ot Spanish -language media. 

It well! from, like. (><1 publica- 
tions tour years ago to more than -tun in 
lyyd.the year that I did the rescan h.' 

but while he found that there was an 
increasing demand for Spanish -language 
journalists. Dunum. like Munoz found 
the pool ot qualified applicants to be 
extraordinarily limited. He now heads 
11 L • new master’s degree program, 
which will sec its first graduates next 
summer. 

At Lehman, the new niastcis degree 
program is still awaiting accreditation by 
New York State, l.erzundi expects official 
recognition of the program by February. 
Nevertheless. I " 7 students have declared 
their intention to enroll in the major, 
and some might even graduate within 
the next year, ,u cording to ler/iindi. 
because most of the curriculum’s prereq- 
uisites have been offered by the school 
tor some time now. Many other students 
are choosing to minor m the program or 
just sample the various courses offered. 

I ui niimigiaiii siudents. it’s a chance 
to receive iraining in an area with a 
bright future. “I think it's a great idea." 
savs Vutoi Ramos. .1 native of the 



Dominican Republic, who will graduate 
this summer with a major in mass com- 
munications and. if certification proceeds 
according to plan, a minor 111 the imiki- 
lmgual program. “I think it was due a 
long time ago because there's a lot of 
new media being born here that is 
aimed at all the immigrants. It’s impor- 
tant to try to get ro know these cultures 
and be able to understand how they 
rliink and as t." 

because ot his bilingual skills, Ramos 
was able to land a job at New York City's 
HI Daily .Yews, a Spanish-language ver- 
sion of the English-language Daily S no. 

1 he S|..nnsh-laiiguagv daily includes 
translated versions ot stones appearing 111 
the /Jui /} 1 .Yen's, supplemented by some 
original material. 

because practical reporting experi- 
ence i' essentia! to finding a job upon 
graduation, .1 semester- long internship at 
.1 news op cut ton 0 one of the major’s 
requirements. During tins internship, 
students are also encouraged to explore 
cultures other than their own 



Carmen brown, of lam.itcj, tor 
example, learned about the Korean cul- 
ture during her internship. “Prior to 
doing tm research on the Korean media. 
I was ignorant about their culture.” 
admits Drown, who worked at the Korea 
'/uni.' last year. “This semester. I want to 
do something in the Hispanic media. 
|Ye come to realize that so many differ- 
ent groups are interesting to me.” 

1 cr/uudi point' out that siudents 
graduating Imm the program should he 
competitive not just for jobs in journal- 
ism but also m advertising, public rela- 
tions. government work, and more. “It’s 
not necessary to work in the foreign 
language media." he says. "I wain some- 
body who will work at the .YnrT'tk 
linns to be exposed to all this. As a mat- 
ter ot tact, why do so many foreign -lan- 
guage papers exist' because immigrants 
cannot get the information they need 
from the Tinny 

“So when people ask. 'What can vou 
do with a degree in imiltilmgu.il jour- 
nalism?' I sav. 'Just choose!’ " he s.iv% with 
-t laugh HO 
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nic studies programs ate on the 
rise, from lony-time program* 
that are expanding to offer 
doctorates to campuses where 
student hunger strikes have 
forced the creation of centers 
am! departments. 

On the West Coast today, 
four of the nine University of 
California campuses UC- 
Berkeiev. UC- Davis, UC- 
lrvuit, and UCLA -otter 
(Mm aim and I atm American 
studies programs. L'C-Santa 
B.ubara has a Clmano Studies 
Department . and three UC' 
campuses niter degrees through 
their department of ethnic 
studies DC - K i\ i aside. UC-San 
Diego, and UC -Berkeley. At 
Berkeley. students i ill obtain 
both a master's and doi torate in 
1 atm Anici K an studies 

At Arizona State University 
ASL" . educators say that tliev 
are (.lose to laum hmg a 
Clmano studies department after several 
Seals ut i win eiltrateil effort 

l>r i ehpe Casiio. Jiki mr of ASL's 
Hispanic Research Center. sa\s. "We 
hope the department will he ratified 
later this year. Right now we have an 
undercraduate program lieie. It would he 
dkc to move into providing advanced 
degrees " 

I'l.uis lot a t lm ills' ot \!e\n in 



Dr Felipe Castro runs Arizona State University's Hispanic Research Center. 



American center and program are also 
underway m the Midwest at Michigan 
State Uimersitv in I aiising. where 
Latino issues have often been ignored 

In the past, erttics have charged that 
Clmano studies programs were too nar- 
(■•w to consider offering advanced 
stsgtec* and wcic ot little value outside 
the academv. 

Bur tndav, Mexican-AnuTicah studies 
programs are broadening then ippm.n h 



m order to make these degrees 
much more marketable Castro 
says that the advanced degree 
in ethnic studies becomes more 
desirable when coupled with 
study in another discipline, 
such as economics, hi'torv. 
sociology, or business. 

” i he degrees m these pro- 
grams are worthwhile, but with 
some caveats. The issue m the 
pj’t was that perhaps the 
degree was roo narrow in 
scope. So. the goal it ASU is to 
link Chicana and Clucano 
studies with a minor in busi- 
ness. for example." he saw 

Despite the trend, as of vet 
there are no doctoral programs 
m either Clmano or Mexican- 
Aniencan studies, which are 
the most lummon undergradu- 
ate programs m I anno studies 
in place at schools in the 
Si mill west. 

“1 here is no I'll D program 
in the nation fur Clncaiio stud- 
ies." asserts Dr Denise Segura, 
acting director at the Center for 
Clmano Studies Research at UC-Santa 
Barbara, which is attempting to develop 
such a I’ll I) program. ‘Mf we are success- 
ful, we ll be the first university to offer a 
doctorate in Chicano studies Currently, 
there is oniv one fully functioning 
department ol Clucano studies among 
UCs nine campuses, and that\ here at 
S mi. i Barbara." 
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W h.u exactly arc these programs and 
departments offering students? Segura, a 
sociology professor, says that in dis- 
cussing advanced degr in ethnic. 
Latino, and ('lit i. «i < programs, it is 

important to realize the variety of 
approaches taken by universities. “When 
you're talking about "ethnic studies.’ 
you’re usually talking about departments 
that are evenly balanced to oiler studies 
m Native American, Chicano. Asian, and 
Afro-American history and culture. A 
center, on the other hand, like the one 
here in Santa Barbara. works wirh facultv 
ami does research A department deals 
with teaching and can gram bachelor’s 
degrees," she explains. 

In Latin American studies, it is possi- 
ble to obtain an advanced degree at 
places like the Institute of Latin 
American Studies at the University of 
Iexas at Austin, established in the I ‘Mils. 
“We are an interdisciplinary school. So, 
students are required to have an empha- 
sis m another held, such as m economics, 
history, or business. " says Paula 
Burrichter, a professional development 
office coordinator who earned her mas- 
ter's m faun American studies at U I 
Austin She says her degree has applica- 
tions in the real world "I lived in 
Nicaragua for a year and j half. I loved 
ms vsork there. It was vers fulfilling ...I 
loved the people, the culture, and the 
litestvle. So. |'ii hki to go back, says 
Hiirru liter. who believes her master's 
degree plan was tailor-made to help her 
reach her goals. 

“1 was interested m doing economic 
development work. So, my emphasis was 
on economics and community and 
regional planning That means ! can go 
has k to Nn iragua and work on planning 
CoiliiminiMes. I could focus on develop 
tug areas and alleviating needs," she says. 

A decade ago at the University of 
Washington hi Seattle. American bthnics 
Studies became a honalldc program 
Under the auspices of the College of 
Arts and Sciences, the program is mtcr- 
dlst iphiury. w ith undents i housing n> 
tm us on Chic.1110. Asian, or Afro- 
American studies. A separate program 



M ...the goal at ASU 
is to link 

Chicana and Chicano 
studies with a minor 
in business, 
for example.* 

— Dr. Felipe Castro, director, 
Hispanic Research Center. 
Arizona State University 



aimed at Native Americans is housed 
within the department of anthropology. 

The University of Colorado at 
Boulder is about to add a department of 
ethnic studies following student protests 
demanding such ,1 department, in l'JHH. 
the university created the (Tenter for 
Studies of Ethnicity and Race in 
America (CSFR. A), promoting interdis- 
ciplinary research and teaching in 
American Indian studies. Chicano stud- 
ies. Asi.in-Amerie.in studies, and Afro- 
American studies. 

Two years ago, students and faculty 
joined forces in a hunger strike aimed at 
converting the center into a separate 
department. Today, the center is poised to 
play a pivotal role m devc! iping and 
granting master’s degrees and doctorates 
hv becoming a full-fledged department. 

"The center has developed a strong 
undergraduate curriculum. We have a 
bachelors program m winch we offer a 
major m racial and ethnic studies. But 
we re about to become a department. 
That will empower us to create master’s 
degree and I’ll. If programs," says Dr. 
hstevan f lores, one of the CSFRA’s 
associate professor*, who supposed bill 
did not participate in the hunger strike. 

Although CU-Uoulder has a 
(Tint aim studies program, students earn 
their bachelor of arts m ethnic studies 
with a concentration on one of four 
minority groups; Chicanov, Asians. 
Native Americans, and Blacks. 

Mores, a Colorado native and 
Mexican- American who earned Ills doc- 
torate at U l-Austm. says rite demo- 
graphics m the Southwest call tor the 
creation of Chicano* Mexican-Aineric.in 
studies programs 

"Because of the population m places 
like Colorado. California, Arizona, and 
New Mexico, we’re the major force that 
developed the Chicano studies programs 
that have now expanded to include 
other groups," says Flores. "We’re about 
to come out and be recognized, and I 
think there’s a lot of potential m 
ail v.uued degrees in Chicana and 
Chuano Studies as well as in Latino 
Studies programs " 
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It) other parts of the country, howev- 
er, [here is less emphasis on Mexican- 
American studies in favor of other 
Hispanic subgroups that play a dominant 
role locally. For example, at the Center 
for Latin American Studies at the 
University of Florida in ( iainesville. stu- 
dents can concentrate on Caribbean or 
Brazilian studies, or can take courses in 
anthropology, economics, geography, his- 
tory. political science, and other areas in 
completing the master's degree in Latin 
American Studies, referred to as the 
MAI AS degree. In tact, there !■> no pro- 
gram or department of Chic aim or 
Mexican- American studies. 

“At our university, we starred with 
Latin American studies and are nmv 
moving more toward Latino and other 
Latin American studies programs. 
Historically. Honda's population has 
been nude up more of people from 
other parts of Latin America. Of course, 
the Cubans were the dominant group 
tor year-., But that's changing fast. We 
have Peruvians. Colombians, and people 
from ali over Latin America. Thar s why 
the center is set up the way it is." says Dr. 
Allan Francisco Burns, professor of 
anthropology and director of the F lorida 
Yucatan Exchange Program. 

Hut because of his personal interest 
m Mexico, where he maintains a home. 
Hums lias been at the forefront of bring- 
ing opportunities to die Mexicans and 
Mexican Americans who'sc settled in 
die state. "What we’re doing is working 
with Mexican- American students and 
having them partn ipace in the Yucatan 
Exchange program In this program, stu- 
dents take classes and go and spend tune 
hi Mexico, where they get to see then 
culture and experience their hi mage.” 
s.ivs Burns, who o working on a 
Mexii in Aim-man lutciacme inter- 
etlmu research project with a colleague 
from Last Carolina State Uuneiwtv 

Mcatiuhec at Honda International 
University (HU), students un obtain a 
hj> helor's degree in international studies 
through the 1 atm Anieiuan and 
Caribbean (.enter LACCi, 1 he center, 
p.ut o| the College of Arls and Sciences. 



issues certificates in specific concentra- 
tions of ethnic study. (The center is the 
umbrella organization for four other 
centers: the Cuban Research Institute, 
the Florida Caribbean Center, the 
Mexico Center, and the new Summit of 
the Americas ('enter.) 

FIU. a publicly funded university 
with campuses in Miami and Broward 
County, plans to begin offering master’s 
degrees through LACC sometime next 
year. 

In New York City, the focus is on 
I’uc-r to Ruaiis, the dominant Latino 
group in the city, says Pedro Pedraza, act- 
ing director of the Center for Puerto 
Rican Studies at the City University of 
New York (CUNY). The university 
grants only bachelor’s degrees in Latin or 
ethnic studies. 

The Center for Puerto Rican Studies 
is housed at Hunter College m 
Manhattan and was established more 
than 2* 1 years igo Presenrlv. a student 
enrolled through the center can choose a 
variety of courses mat lead to a bache- 
lor’s degree m ethnic studies. 

“Right now. xve don’t have a gradu- 
ate ethnic studies program. Bur there’s a 
committee that’s been formed to look 
into starting a master’s degree and doc- 
torate program," says Pedraza. 

If the committee succeeds sn its 
efforts, the graduate degrees granted 
would most likely be in cultural and eth- 
nic studies and granted through the 
CUNY Graduate Center. 

Clearly, the need and the desire to 
expand ethnic. Latin, and Mexican' 
Chicano centers and departments in 
order to offer advanced degrees is on the 
rise. But several college and viuiversitv 
faculty members and even graduate stu- 
dents expressed concern about the wave 
of anti-immigrant sentiment. 

”1 don't think that Proposition 
that passed m California iast year will 
hurt our programs is much a- the Civil 
Rights Initiative ibar's going to be on 
the ballot in tWh," says Segura “1 think 
the cm tent anti immigration tieiul 
might hurt efforts to expand ethnic and 
Chic al jo F arum programs " 
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* ... the current 
anti-immigration 
trend might hurt 
efforts to expand 
ethnic and 
Chicano/Latino 
programs.* 

— Dr. Denise Segura, acting director, 
Center for Chicano Studies Research, 
University of California at 
Santa Barbara 
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Dr. Ted Martinez, Jr. 

Richard J. Daley College 

fa v Elena C/uibu/ia 



S ometimes. life-. hanging moments 
arc just that — moments. f or Dr. 
fed Martinez, |r., such .1 moment ratiie 
**• miic 3<>-p!i.!\ years ago. sshen lie ssa> on 
the receiving end ot .1 keen observation: 
"You .ire college material." 

I'liese simple yet profound \s ords 
changed Ins life, removing, one by one. 
the \\ dls 1 l 1 . 1 t Martinez, then j young 
hov. had already built around himself 
The words treed the mind of that eighth 
grader who would soar to fantastic 
heights. I heir encouragement became 
the difference between Ins just finishing 
high school and his becoming president 
of an institution of higher learning. 

"T'o day. Dr led Martinez. Jr.. 47, is 
president of such an institution — the 
Richard J Daley College in Chicago, 111., 
which specializes in manufacturing tech- 
nology. Displaying a combination of 
humility and pride, Martinez speaks of 
Ills personal and professional accomplish- 
ments. The eldest son of migrant workers 
from Asher ion. Ie.xas, Mai tine/, sslm has 
an older sister, naturally took on .1 great 
many responsibilities as a voting buy. “J 
became an interpreter tor my parents at a 
\eiy young age." lie recalls, noting that 
his mother and father spoke scry little 
E-.nglish. " When you're put m a siuiarion 
like that. \oii begin to make some deci- 
sions 1 was the lead spokesperson for the 
family." 

Martinez speaks o* his father, who 
was bom m M outer rev. Mexico, with 
reverence "My lather suffered a lot 
he* ails'- of ilm Ink of I nglish. but he 




TITLE: P - 7' ■ j 

. President. . vs . 

‘ INSTITUTION: 

Richard J. Daley College . . 1 

HIS PROUDEST MOMENT: 

' . a • I 

;‘‘The completion of a PH. D. degree 

before my 30th birthday and my j 
appointment as the first Latino pres- j 
ident in the History of the City ] 
Colleges, of Chicago.” \ | 

A QUOTABLE QUOTE: i 

. “Leave everything a little better j 
than yog found it." ' 1 

HIS GREATEST LEGACY: 

■ » ' . . ■;! 

I “A strong commitment, to serving 
students and the community, a com- 
mitment that is based on high 
expectations for myself and my col- 
leagues and that focuses on team- 
work, quality, Creativity, innovation, 
and a positive working relationship.’' 

EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND: 
B.$. (Business education): Sul Ross 
State (Texas) University 
M.A. (Business/Economicsjf; Sul Ross 
State University “'o' 

Ph.D. (Educational Administration): 
University of Colorado at Boulder 



was very talented. He was an excellent 
plumber and electrician." he says. And 
after years of working tor the power 
plant 111 Asherron, his father. Martinez 
says, "lost out on all benefits ' just when 
he was about to receive ho pension. 

This situation, which must have 
seemed impossible for a voting, growing 
family, was .1 blessing in disguise for the 
young Martinez. His father decided to 
join countless othci families and take up 
work in the fields of California. 
Michigan, and North Dakota. So. each 
year after school, they "hoarded up win- 
dows' and took to the road, becoming 
migrant farmworkers 

"I was the driver for the family. ' says 
the softspoken Martinez, who learned to 
drive by the age of 1 1 T "l or me it was j 
learning experience. We would lease our 
little community and travel across the 
country. Kven though we weren’t 
tourists, and sse missed a lot of 1 lungs. I 
did get to see a lot of the country 
through those migrations." 

Working m the fields during the 
summers was one of the hardest things 
lie has done. "We svorked hum calls in 
the morning to very late at night, and 
when the stop was done, ssi loosed to 
the next one. he explains. 

1 he lessons lie learned as a migrant 
worker ssere many. " 1 he primary s.ilue 
of those vears was the exposure to the 
country, tlie s.ilue of work, and learning. 
That ssas all part of it, I've always 
worked real haul, I've always done that." 
lie says. 
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Hi* parents were extremely commit- 
ted to education, nuking sure that their 
seven children were home m tune tor 
school each morning. Martinez explains 
ho parents’ commitment tins way: 
"Everything was a struggle tor them. 
They didn't understand tin.- language, but 
my parents would tell us. ’We don’t want 
vou to face the problems that we did. At 
least finish high school"" 

He sass he saw his parents sacrifice 
whatever was ncccssarv to earn a living 
and nuke sure the children attended 
school. "We were poor. We didn’t have 
any tnonev. We didn’t have things other 
folks had. but niv mother always kept us 
clean and patches! up. We didn't have the 
best Julius, but the\ were clean. These 
w ere the values rhev inculcates! in uC' he 
remembers. 

IK tlio tune Martinez's life-* hanging 
moment would come, he already knew 
all about hard work nnl sjerifice. He 
knew the value of commitment and 
education. licit at that point, it hast mu 
yet os i lined to him that there might be 
more flu. he was capable of as hiding. 
It's lunl to imagine that Martinez, with 
stuh a sense ot openness and .itlvenriire. 
had built walls of any kind around him 
sell' Hut a grammar school teacher 
would broaden his horizons. He recalls. 
"It was a htstors teacher in the eighth 
grade. One day this teacher took me 
aside and s.ud to me, ‘You are college 
material. You should consider going to 
college." 1 was toe used on finishing high 
sjmol. Iliat was the onl\ mne m all niv 
sc-.us that anyone told me to sonsidei 
going to college." 

Other teachers influenced him in 
high school During his Iirst \v.ii. 
Martinez was drawn to a tspmg te.ichct 
who w.0 well dressed ami had "wondci- 
tul handwriting." At that point, the 
young teen thought to hinwelf. "I’d like 
to be a like him - [■ > go to college and 
teach business the way lie does." 1 lu- 
seed was beginning to blossom, but it 
took another teacher to help him com- 
plete his growth. I his third teacher tools 
an interest in Martinez and urged him to 
coiisniei atteiidiMg Sul Ku's Mate 



“ ... my parents 
would tell us, 
‘We don’t want you 
to face the 
problems that we 
did. At least finish 
high school.’* 

— Dr.Ttd Martin*.**, president. 
Richard J, Dafey Coimge 



University m Texas. "Here’s a catalog and 
an application." the shorthand teacher 
said. At the time, the young Martinez 
didn’t even know about universities like 
Yale and Harvard. "There was no aware- 
ness." he says. 

Today higher education is clearly Ins 
element. The educator has been presi- 
dent of the Richard J. Daley College 
since July 1W4. after serving as associate 
vice-chancellor for basic and continuing 
education for City Colleges of Chicago. 

Richard [. Daley College, which has 
ahout 4,3iMi students, is in a developing 
mdusrn.il corridor that will provide stu- 
dents with excellent employment oppor- 
tunities He is proud of the fact that this 
summer, the school me teased us enroll- 
ment in credit and noncredit courses. 

A long-time colleague and friend of 
Martinez says that he is not surprised the 
college is doing so well. "Needless to say, 
he has had a great impact m community 
colleges, and I'm pleased to be his 
friend," says Dr. Alfredo (i. dc los Santos. 
|r.. vice chancellor for students and edu- 
cational development for Maricopa 
Commiinitv Colleges in Arizona. 

l)e los Santos says that Martinez was 
a member of the first group of Hispanic 
administrators who received degrees 
Irom programs that de 1 <>s Santos worked 
hard to implement. The programs were 
developed in the I'CiK with money 
trom a federal program called the 
I dm. aimn Professions Development 
Program and support from the ford 
I mindaliiin. 

When Martinez needed an intern- 
ship to fulfill a doctorate requirement, de 
ins Santos, then president of El Paso 
Community College, extended one to 
linn "I was sn impressed with him that 
w hi'ii he graduated and we had a vat am- 
is. 1 lilted lum.'dc los Santos \jys. 

And when lie was asked to recom- 
mend people tor the president's post at 
Daley, de los Santos said. "You have ja 
qualified person] right there." Adds Je 
h>s Santos about Martinez, "He knows 
Ins work; lie’s j great leader and a won- 
derful administrator he’s vers humane 
a t. u mg person " HO 
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MULTIRACIAL IDENTITY IN A 
MONORACIAL WORLD 



by C’/uirmame L. VYVjt’ycsmtfhe, Ed.D. 



Charmaine L. Wijeyesinghe. who worked in higher education administration for 
over 14 years, is the national program consultant for the National Conference 
based in New York City. A multiracial person herself, she writes, conducts 
research, and presents lectures and discussions around the country on multiracial 
identity. 



P eople with multiple racial heritages arc increasing 
in number and visibility in the United States. 
Several organizations and newsletters, created by mul- 
tiracial people and their families, offer information, 
resources, social support, and. in some eases, political 
advocacy to this population. Increasing numbers of 
reseats li studies and popular books explore the multira- 
cial experience from various perspectives. 

Discussions about interracial families, multiracial 
children, and multiracial identity occur regularly in 
mainstream magazines. on radio broadcasts, and on 
television talk shows, with varying levels of credibility 
and sensationalism. Unfortunately, this increased expo- 
sure to niultiraei.il issues has done little to alter the pre- 
dominant stereotypical image of multiracial people as 
socially marginal, phvsically exotic individuals who are 
confused about, or obsessed with, their racial identity. 
It’s time we confront dm myth and shift the stigma of 
psychological pathology away from multiracial people 
and to a soucty that is ill-equipped to deal v\ uli the 
full range of human diversity 

Multiracial people, and society’s response to them, 
are not i new phenomenon. Due to centuries of" poli- 
cies and practices that ensured that property, voting, 
and inherit. line rights remained within white, male 
power structures, people with a ombinanon of white 
and minority r.uial heritages weie classified as mem- 



bers of the minority 
or were given thei*- 
own marginal, and 
distinctly non white, 
status. Multiracial 
individuals, people 
with two or more 
minority racial backgrounds, raised less concern and, 
even today, are often overlooked in current discussions 
of multiracial issues. Terms bom out of our country’s 
history of racism, such, as timLitio, ijtudwti, sv/envu, and 
Imlf-hnt d. are recognizable, although rarely used, today. 
A more pervasive remnant from the past is the exclu- 
sion. margmali7auon. and stigmatizing of multiracial 
people. 

One does not have to look far to find examples of 
how society negates the experience of multiracial peo- 
ple by relying on monoracial standards. With few 
exceptions, employment forms, school applications, and 
census questionnaires instruct individuals to check a 
single category to indicate their racial background. 
Interracial couples and multiracial people who openlv 
identify w ith all of their racial heritages are noticeably 
absent in movies and television. I lie misuse and 
improper generalization of results of psydiologic.il 
studies, mam of winch involved small samples drawn 
from cluneal settings, contribute ,i false legitimacy to 

1 31 
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* ... society must make room for experiences 
that are unique or that extend 
across two or more racial groups.* 



— Charmaine L. Wijeyesinghi*, national program consultant. National Conference 



the idea that multiracial people in general experience 
ideiunx ambivalence or feelings ol margiiulicy. 

In everyday interactions, multiracial people confront 
both exaggerated concern and invisibility. For example, 
the question. “What about the children?*' is still com- 
monly asked of interracial couples, as if only they will 
have to address issues of racial identity in their homes, 
t Conversely, multiracial people are often overlooked or 
arc wrongly identified racially simply because we have 
been taught to see race as absolute and separate cate- 
gories. 

However, social norms and practices rbat treat race 
and racial groups as pure, neat, and easily divisible con 
cepts are outdated and, increasingly, unworkable in 
today s racially diverse world. Multiracial people who 
live within this social environment aren’t marginal— 
they ire marginalized. Our current approach to race 
limits our ability to undo stand and appteuate the true 
diversity among individuals ami within racial commu- 
nities. whether they are primarily monoraci.il or mul- 
tiracial. For example, the category of Hispanic or 
l atino does not adequately address the vast diversity in 

1 ' 



racial and cultural heritages, histories, languages, and 
appearance of the individuals for whom this box was 
created. 

Our understanding of the social construction and 
historical uses of the concept of race will be enhanced 
if we include in our analysis the experiences of interra- 
cial families, multiracial people, and their allies, ail of 
whom question the legitimacy of monoracial cate- 
gories. This discussion must consider the many ways 
that the current image of race does not tit social, bio- 
logical. and political reality. 

While understanding and affirming those aspects of 
experience, history, and culture that are common to 
each racial community, society must make room for 
experiences that are unique or that extend across two 
or more racial groups. As individuals, we need to con- 
sider the extent to which society’s definitions of race, 
racial groups, and multiracial people permeate our 
thoughts and affect our behavior. As a result of this 
reflection and dialogue, perhaps we will create a world 
where race and racial identity aren’t constrained by 
choice among five boxes, no 
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Congress Might Cut Aid to Foreign Students 



by Incs Pinto Alicea 



As ( ‘uniirvs*. looks to c uc heii- 
■Mi:. tilt' tor both illegal and legal 
immigrants. tin- m*\r taiget might he mitten 
.i:sw.iiiir tor foreign students. one- third ot 
wmiui .ire Latum. 

During debate over u el tare re tor in. 
Congress eniisi dcred several proposals to 
Jem aid to immigrants. bur the plans were 
laier abandoned under pressure trorti big 
business. .k cording to observers 

lint svivi.d Republican Members ot 
(. ongre" .tre e\pccted tv > faise (lie issue again 
during Jeh, ites on immigration A cniinniMee 
did .igiee to require .ill immigrants to have ,i 
L S e it i«re-U ensign their loans, j regulation 
r.ot impow'd on oilier students 

Foreign students in rhe L.S are eligible 
tor i rumil'er ■ » I 1 mmiim.iI .nd p roc miii* 
including IV11 ( Ir, lists. St ite Student hs>cnn\c 
Cir.iut', ,md Stafford .util other Jireit student 
loans— provided In the Higher Liluiauoti 
Ait. but soi'ie in l migress ire pushing to mi 
otr'sus It .lid 

Vk’ltile (lie dollars niiohed ire Misigmli- 
i .int. the rhre.ir of t cot nit looms large tor 
these students I ite amount ot money iiilleit 
ed i’\ foreign students, who nude up |iis| St . 
penenl ot the I ft A million undergraduates 
and S S pels i lit ot tiie 2,3 million 
eridu.ite first pr< nessi. u i ■< .tu.ieius m I’Mii. o 
negligible. according (.• a stiidv h\ the 
Washington I'.fed Institute for Higher 
f-.duc.it mu I’nlteV [Jut their tired tor tui.tmi.il 
.isslsMIli i 1 Is ^teit, a,, nldllic; to till studs, 
whuli tnuiid [liar "tile ronnii is awarded 
thinugh student aid pmgi.uiis ire inti, a! in 
|i|oi i . 1 1 tiji i. . 1 " to higher cdiu anon 

laced with potential .utbuk... imn\ of 
these students ate urgently seek.ni>: iiti/en 



ship. But. I at uio .ijvoe.ttes s.i\ becoming a 
citizen i an take almost two sears I he 
I mm iiit.it ion and Natur ihz ou'ti Serine 
INS is more interested hi protecting holders 
i h ail m making new c ui/ciis. these nines 
i outetid. " 1 lie INS dnvsu t emphasize what 
us middle lintt.il — liauir.di/aiioii — stands tor 
as rmtiil .1' it should." s.ns l)a\ivl I'etia, iitt 
/eiiship outreaih . "ordinal. sr tor the San 
Antonio hniiiigr.nr. and Ike tune e Rights 
Coalition 

Without I Iti/etlslup, sals ( llllik 
Rn.biguez. inter i m ptesulei: 1 fi : the 

i I is pa Die Assouatiou ol k ollegcs and 
Utmerstcies I lACUi. these students l.u k a 
“political vuke ' to snip efforts m l nngrrss 
to limit rheir benefit's 

I he I NS\ burden h <- glow n dr im unalh 
our the p.i't ten tears, while its budget Ins 
decreased Citizenship applieanoiis |umpe>l 
idS percent from 1 •*‘#i i to I < * l >5>. while the 
agetkv’s budget tor n.um.iliz ition chopped >S 
percent, according to a len'ltt issue ot the 
new slarter hmua J.sUt, /vnnu 

lfnt with an int i -mini igr nit lm’od 
sweeping the comury. landing lot tin 
entcieemem division ne.irli dsiiihlc d " I he 
naturalization division is eurrentli under 
lutided. penciled to be a lessor pnorin than 
euion emeut. and might not euui recene all 
the resoiu.es n griier.ifcil fioin the Mti.'en 
ship appti. atiou 1 c fs," s\ rote (indict :no 
Rodriguez m.i Richard Risa in the /.'mur 
flies asked, "t in the I .It m igt alion and 
Naturalization Sersiu- effeitiseis manage this 
increased caseload given it' existing backlog 
and iinmed resiuin os' " 

Sfudenr-. ■.■. ho appls for citizenship in 
1 ‘ltect aie hemp cii>eti ti aiu It i seel, chaise 

f ' . 

1 i) o 



Rodiigurz and Raya, vslio claim the waiting 
period fin ills' processing ot' vmzeiiship can 

i'c a. b>nc as 1 * months 

IVii i v'presses liosirition oser t lie 
n.uiotis anti-iinmigraiit piejinlues and what, 
lie sa\s is a nnsperi option that immigrants 
are a dram on the l' S ecoiioms' “According 
to the Urban Institute, immigrants put $25 
billion more into gosetnniein cofleis bv pav- 
ing tjM's than thes take out.” I Vfu asserts. 

Despite the obstacles, lsdia ( .llluinllo. 
CM'iiitiM- director of the Soiuliscest Sorer 
Reel'll atis'h arid l cl in .Itloli l'|o|cct in Sail 
Antonio, Texas, is optimistic that the grossing 
sticngtii i»r I .mini sotet' will eunmallv dis- 
pel those instils. She 'a>' interest m becom- 
ing a ntizen is grossing aiming Latinos, who 
•l.idiLloiuiR base been among the slowest ol 
a!! iiitiiiigraiit groups to Ivuiiiie n.ituralized. 
In 1 1 nit ta s t. tod, is, s.iis Camarillo, "A high 
number of I atmos scant to be citizens" jqo 
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I enjoy sour magazine very much. As a 
Hispanic , w ith a I'h I>. working as direc- 
tor of the Upward Hound Program at 
the State U 1 1 1 v e r s 1 1 \ o|' New York at 
I rediiiuj. w here a large tiuniber of 
I’uerto Kuan students are not encour- 
aged to attend posted. ntidarv education. 

I am gl.ui that I can use ymir articles to 
highlight the significance of education. 

I lunk sou 

I Ml ^ 1 H Viva 
Dun rai. ( )nrjrd LiswiJ 
.S( VY at I n’ih'Hui 
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AT&T Gets Schools Online 

AT&T will offer free Internet access to virtually every elementary and 
secondary school in the nation under a new program called AT&T Learning 
Network. 

Expected to cost $ I SO million over five years, the move puts 1 1 0,000 
public and private schools on the 'Net and offers them voice-messaging.The 
program is a boon for the schools but is also expected to create a huge 
pool of future buyers of online services of which AT&T is a provider. 

The company will offer free dial-up Internet access, browser software, 
and 1 00 free hours of use, with a 30 percent discount on future service. 

The Internet provides a wealth of information to users from links to 
major libraries around the world to news groups on thousands of topics. 

Weeding Out Undocumented Workers 

The U.S. Immigration and Naturalization Service is starting a pilot pro- 
gram for employers to verify the legal status of potential wo. kers using a 
computer database. 

The program, which is being launched among 200 small California com- 
panies, will enable employers to instantly find out if an applicant has the 
appropriate status to work in the US. 

Employers can be fined for knowingly hiring undocumented immigrants, 
but small companies have complained that they lack the resources to check 
out every single job applicant’s paperwork. A similar program is being con- 
sidered for use on a nationwide basis. 



COMING 
JAN. 19TH... 

Women in 
Higher Education 



A new curriculum 
guide adds female (and 
minority) voices to the 
classroom ... 



Tenured Faculty More Productive 

A recent study by the National Center for Educational Statistics found 
that at public research institutions, tenured faculty published nearly twice as 
many articles and taught more classes than did their non-cenured col- 
leagues. 

A similar trend was found at community colleges, but faculty at institu- 
tions not offering tenure showed lower research rates and lower teaching 
productivity. The survey of 900,000 faculty seems to counter the notion that 
tenure is a precursor to complacency and laziness. 

Overall, little more than one-third of faculty surveyed were tenured, and 
of full-time faculty, slightly more than half had been granted tenure — but 
most of these faculty were men. Women were still far less likely than men 
to have tenure. Among all faculty, 43 percent of the men had tenure com- 
pared with 23 percent of the women. Those least likely to have tenure were 
faculty at public two-year colleges and those working at specialized 
institutions, ho 



an interview with 
Latina feminist Bettina 
Flores ... 

and a New York state 
university program 
prepares women for 
careers in government. 



— Compiled by Amalia Duarte from rttvw reports. 
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IMMIGRANT 

PARENTS 

CHALLENGE 

BILINGUAL 

EDUCATION 



by Gary M. Stem 




J ninugr.nu parents from one of New 
York City's poorest neighborhoods 
are fighting state educational policies 
that they say keep their children in bilin- 
gual programs too long. 

One of the parents, Marta Perez, 
whose two children were in bilingual 
education, says. "What bothered me was 
that they place children m bilingual pro- 
grams and keep them there for years and 
years. They aren't learning English." 

Perez and other members of the 
Bushwick Parents Organization (named 
for the Brooklyn, N.Y., neighborhood in 
which the families live) argue that many 
imnugrant students are needlessly kept in 
bilingual classes for up to six years, the 
maximum time allowed under state law. 
They say bilingual education stifles their 
childrens learning and point to studies 
showing that after three years 75 percent 
of bilingual students in Bushwick’s 
District 32 have not been moved into 
mainstream classes. 

The local controversy underscores 
the national debate over whether bilin- 
gual classes work or, instead, backfire by 
immersing students in their native lan- 
guage. It also poses questions about the 
motivations of the massive bureaucracy 
that has evolved to run these programs. 
Detractors of bilingual education have 
long contended that immigrant children 
are kept in these programs by self-serv- 
ing administrators and teachers out to 
save their own jobs. For example, in 
New York State, the law stipulates that 
students can remain in bilingual classes 
for up to three years but should be 
moved out if they reach a 40th per- 
centile on a language-assessment test. 
But local school boards, claiming immi- 
grant students have not attained profi- 
ciency in basic reading comprehension 
and writing m English, are routinely 
granted waivers by the state to keep stu- 
dents in for much longer periods of 
time. 

Irate Bushwick parents argue that 
many of these students would be better 
off in mainstream classes. They have tiled 
a lawsuit asking the state education com- 
missioner tn deny requests for such 
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waivers and to require tlie state ro review 
each child's progress individually State 
education officials claim that they lack 
the resources for individual tracking and 
say that parents have the power to 
remove their children from bilingual 
education. 

lint immigrant parents want to see 
the program revamped. I hey believe 
bilingual education as itru< lured in New 
York Cuts doesn’t work — ami might 
even inhibit the learning of English. 
Indeed, they might be right: after three 
years of bilingual education, one-third ot 
bilingual students in District 32 scored 
lower on English-language tests than 
when they started. And the city's bilin- 
gual education program was blasted last 
year in a report issued by New York’s 
Board of Education. I'he report conclud- 
es! that students — even recent immi- 
grants— -who took most ol their classes 
m F.ilgllsh generally fared better than 
those in bilingual education. 

Like the several hundred parents in 
the Bushw lek group, some eduiatum 
experts agree with the report’s conclu- 
sions. "Students are getting hurt. Lhcv 're- 
mit mastering English, and from what 
we re hearing, thev're not mastering 
Spanish either" concurs Kay Doimnico. 
executive director of tlie Public 
Education Association. a nonprofit advo- 
cacy group based in New York (,'ity. 

I he attorney representing the par 
etits, Robert Smith, with Paul, Weiss, 
Kifkmd. Wliarton A ( I.u risou. which has 
taken the case on a pro-bouo basis, says 
tlut these immigrant parents believe 
their children are "Trapped in bilingual 
classes.” Smith says that lot many stu- 
dents "bilingual education becomes a 
prison I lies don't learn tlie English they 
need and can't get out" 

Although the lawsuit lotuses on 
I hstncl 32 in Brooklyn, Smith says that 
most New York 1’ity elementary and 
junior high schools treat bilingual educa- 
tion in this way. “When a student is in 
ho or her sixth year m New York Otv 
schools and c.m'l speak English, some- 
thing is wrong," he savs Victoria 
I )elgado, who is coordinator ot bilingual 



education for District 32. did not return 
repeated telephone calls to her otlice tor 
a response. 

t he seeds of the lawsuit were planted 
about three years ago when parents 
began grumbling about the low educa- 
tional achievement of children in the 
district, recalls Sister Kathy Maire, an 
associate ■ rganizer with the East 
Brooklyn C.ongregation, a New York- 
ha-ed advocacy group that has helped 
organize the Uushvvick Parents. “We did- 
n’t set out to begin a lawsuit.” she says. 
"They were frustrated by low-level per- 
formance. poor teacher qualifications, 
what happens when teachers were 
absent, and a general sense of lack of 
education." 

Dissatisfaction grew with hilingu.il 
classes. A majority of students in the dis- 
trict- — fo percent— arc Spanish-speaking 
students, primarily from Puerto Kuo. 
the Dominican Republic, and Mexico 
Many of these youngsters were being 
rejected from the city’s more competitive 
junior high schools because they lacked 
adequate English-language skills, accord- 
ing to parents. "When parents looked 
back, one pattern was that bilingual stu- 
dents had not learned enough English." 
Maire adds. 

In Marne's view, the bilingual pro- 
gram is failing m teaching both English 
and the students' native languages. 
Students in the bilingual program arc not 
competent in speaking and writing their 
native language or in speaking English. 
She is hoping that the suit will lead to 
more accountability of bilingual classes 
and closer monitoring of the program 

MAKING THE TRANSITION 

Just how long should children stay in 
bilingual education? Experts can’t seem 
to agree. Jim Lyons, executive director of 
the National Association for Bilingual 
Education, based in Washington, D.C . 
savs that across the country most stu- 
dents are removed from bilingual classes 
within three vears. But. Lyons says, par- 
ents and school districts should forget 
length of stay and look at other measures 
of success. “1 would prefer seeing a mea- 




*1 would prefer 
seeing a measuring 
stick based on 
the quality of how 
students are doing 
academically in 
English and content 
areas rather than 
on the time 
element.* 

— Jim Lyons, executive director. 
National Association for 
Bilingual Education 




suring stick based on the quality ot limv 
students arc doing .u a Jemicallv in 
English and content areas rather than on 
the time element." he says. 

Eyons adds that parents should be 
aware that even when their children 
speak English, they might not have mas- 
tered tlie language sufficiently to handle 
English-language courses in tn.itli, sci- 
ence. or social studies. He says tli.it in 
other parts ot the country, pjrenrs are til- 
ing lawsuits demanding the addition of 
bilingual education programs. 

** ... they place 
children in bilingual 
programs and keep 
them there for years 
and years." 

— Maria Perez, member, 
Busbwirk Parents Organization 



Another expert, writer James 
Crawford. believes most immigrants can 
benefit from more than three vears in 
bilingual education and savs that it stu- 
dents are forced out ol programs too 
quickly their edtic.mon can be stunted. 
The models that have proven most efiec 
tive. he claims, are when students learn 
m their native language up to the fourth 
grade and then are taught m English and 
their native language “Tin- tact is that 
later transition is not harmful for mam 
students three years is probablv too soon 
to be transitioned into E nglish ,' sav * 
Crawford, author of hr/my'iM/ fa/uMinuu 




Ht'h'ry. /V/m't.*. ihti'iy and /huili.c 
( l:Jni\itu'thil .NrrriuJ. 

Not surprising! v, Carmen Perez- 
Hog, m. coordinator tor bilingual educa- 
tion at the New York State liducatlon 
Department, also defends current bilin- 
gual education policies and says that par 
cuts can remove then child tioin tin 
program without going to court. 
“Parents have the option ol withdrawing 
their children 1mm bilingual programs at 
anv time. All thev have to do is come lo 
rile school and sign a release form." she 
says. In fact, she adds, many parents m 
the district have taken that option 

And, Perez -Hogan believes that the 
state is correct m granting waisers. She 
says that mam students need to stay in 
bilingual education longer than time 
vears in order to master E nglish She 
asks, rhetorically, "Have vtui ever tried to 
learn another language'" In bilingual 
education, site savs. student' are keeping 
up with their other subjects like math 
and science by learning in their native 
language Empathizing with the parents’ 
concerns, she agrees that the current 
te'tmg methods are inadequate. 

But 'lie would prefer to see standards 
raised and the test toughened, “ll the 
student hasn’t made am progress and 
isn’t reading or advancing. sure, there’s a 
problem. We need ro tr,u k dow n the sit- 



uation and determine wliai kind o! cor- 
rection should he made, ” savs lYrez- 
Hog.ni . 

A correction is imt what parents in 
Hmhwiek have been seeking. The par- 
ents’ oi g.iniz.uioii bad s ti u g 1 1 1 out 
Schools Chancellor Dr. Ramon 
Connies, but he announced Ins resigna- 
tion and left the post last October. 
Parents felt that thev had no other 
recourse but to file a law sun. 

One of their advocates. Sister Kathy 
M.nre. s ,vs that extended stays m bilin- 
gual cduc. .ion serve onlv to hold stu- 
dents hack. "Students are watching T V 
and interacting w ith peers on the street, 
and ihe\ would be belter oft m English 
as a Second Language (ESI * class, not 
bilingual education “she says 

What ever the outcome of this law- 
suit. the tide might already he turning 
against protracted st.i\s m New York 
City’s bilingual classes, 1 lie newly 
appointed African American chancellor 
ot the New York City Schools. Dr. 
Rudolph Crew, has said that he would 
prefer to see students spend only a short 
time in bilingual programs " 1 he issue 
tor me," Crew lias said, "is rhe education 
ol c luldren, how they develop, how they 
teat li a level ot skill, a level ol trust, and 
how thev see theimche> ,is productive, 
t apable learners " gjQ 
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Defending 
Affirmative Action 

fr\ Arrui/ui Diarne 



R eports of the death of affirmative 
action mi jjlit have been prema- 
ture. but preference programs are still m 
trouble. said speakers at a recent 
American Council on Education (ACE) 
conference 

EJiujtors were tinned bv speakers to 
take a more active role in sustaining affir- 
marive action programs, which lia\<. 
been under fire from politicians and the 
public. "If you're in this tight, you've got 
to collect examples, real life examples of 
how (affirmative action) has worked," 
said civil rights activist and award -w in- 
ning journalisr Roger Wilkins, who told 
participant' to write letters and opinion 
pieces m favor of preference programs 
for local and national newspapers. 

The tall gathering in Kansas (hty. 
Mo., entitled “Educating One-Third ot a 
Nation V: Constructing the Next 
American Dream." was the fifth m a 
series ot conferences on minorities m 
Eigher education held by ACE. a 
Washington-based organization that 
serves as an umbrella group for more 
than I .fson public and private institu- 
tions 

Among topns discussed by meeting- 
goers were federal programs and their 
impair on people ot’ color, leadership 
and accountability issues, wavs to niobi 
lize for change, and the meaning of 
"culture" as it relates to higher educa- 
tion. More than h<*d chief executives, 
administrators, and faculty from colleges 
and turn ersities all over the couture 



••They are going 
after the most 
vulnerable people, 
knowing they 
can get away 
with it." 

— Charles Ratliff, deputy director, 
California Pojt&ecoodary 
FHiirabon Commission 



gathered for the conference. 

But the real locus of the agenda was 
pumping new lifeblood mto affirmative 
action, which speaker after speaker said is 
still facing serious attack.The good news 
for participants was that the anti-affirma- 
tive action wave might have crested on 
the federal level. Recently, conservative 
politicians in Congress have muted their 
criticisms, and California tiov. Pete 
Wilson dropped out of the presidential 
race after li is anti-immigrant, anti-affir- 
mative action message failed to excite 
voters 

But state legislatures and citizens are 
still looking to quash affirmative action, 
warned Cynthia Luna Scott, project 
manager of higher education with the 
Education Commission of the States In 
a session on state action, she reported 
that bills limiting or banning affirmative 
as lion have been introduced in states, 
bur these measures either died in com- 
mittee or were killed by lawmakers or 
vetoed by governors. In only five 
states — New Jersey. Michigan. California. 
Pennsylvania, and South Carolina — were 
measures still alive. 

But. she added, citizen initiatives are 
pending in California. Colorado. Florida. 
Oregon, and Washington that would ban 
oi limit preference programs. In the same 
session, panelists talked about the impact 
of the University of California Board of 
Regents' vote to dismantle affirmative 
action m hiring, promotions, ami admis- 
sions Charles Ratliff, deputy director of 




“Merit should 
not reflect who 
you know or 
who your parents 
were.* 



— Lani Guinier, law professor. 
University of Pennsylvania 




the California Postsecondary Education 
Commission, said the move could reduce 
African-American enrollment at UC by 
as much as 25 percent and cut I anno 
admissions by 14 percent. "They arc 
after the most vulnerable people, 
knowing they can get away with it." said 
Ratliff of the vote. 

In another session, two speakers 
asserted that affirmative action is still 
needed because, despite federal laws, 
most institutions do not provide equal 
opportunities. In a discussion on the his- 
tory of affirmative action. 'Theodore 
Shaw, associate general counsel o! the 
NAACP Legal Defense and Fdiicatmn.il 
Fund, Ini., said, “While there might be 
some trickle-down effect, it is not the 
answer to the problems F,f the country's | 
legacy of underdevelopment of minority 
populations" 

Shaw predicted the current assault 
would lead to an end to set-aside pro- 
gram* for federal contractors and to the 
creation ol new programs based on 
“place, not race." aimed at benefiting 
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companies based m impoverished neigh- 
borhoods. 

The question of w ho should benefit 
from affirmative action — minorities and 
v omen or the economically disadvan- 
taged — was taken on b\ one of the ple- 
nary speakers Lain Gunner, law professor 
at the University of Pennsylvania and 
former nominee for assistant attorney 
general for civil righi in the U.S. 
Department of Justice. Guinier argued 
that women, minorities, and the disabled 
still need affirmative action because until 
just recently they were “excluded from 
the universal category of being normal 
or being just human beings. To me. affir- 
mative action means inclusive action, 
action taken to include in the workforce 
or admissions pool those who look in 
the mirror and see something other than 
a universal human being" 

In a wide-ranging plenary speech, 
she questioned what it means to be 
“qualified ." A recent study that she 
undertook at the Utmetsity ol 
Pennsylvania, for example, found a low 



AIM OPPOSING VIEWPOINT 

At the ACE conference, not jU speakers spoke glowingly in favor 
of affirmative action. 

In what turned into one of the conferences most heated sessions, 
Stephen Balch, president of the conservative National Association of 

Scholars, delivered a plenary speech on 
diversity in which he warned that an 
emphasis on diversity and multicultural- 
ism could lead to a “dangerous tribal- 
ism.” 

“Ideas such as multiculturalism and 
diversity contain real perils. They are 
essentially pre-rational, motivating peo- 
ple to think with their blood rather than 
their minds,” he asserted. 

He attacked the notion of diversity fur- 
ther, saying it “does not seek to do justice to individuals, but rather to 
groups. In the process, individual rights are given short shrift, and 
even detrimental effects on minority individuals are glazed over” 

Speaking about the success of Asian immigrants in the U.S., he 
said, “People do not come to America for the sterile purpose of bask- 
ing in the glory of their ancestors; they come to find new purposes 
for themselves.” 

In conclusion, Balch struck a note more in keeping with the con- 
ference's theme: "Multiculturalism understood as an openness to 
other cultures on the part of each individual and an openness to indi- 
viduals on the part of each culture does have much to give to our or 
any other society. And this may be the common ground on which we 
can meet” 

Despite the uplifting ending, audience members were quick to 
raise questions, puncturing holes in his assumptions and beliefs. Some 
challenged Balch s assertion that the country is (or should be) operat- 
ed on the basis of merit. “If a meritocracy existed," argued one edu- 
cator then, “there wouldn’t be seniority rules. If people were hired on 
merit, nepotism wouldn’t exist.” 

Others simply vented their anger, with one going so far as to say 
that “a racist clothed as a scholar is still a racist.” 

— Amalia Duarte 




correlation between scores on the Law 
School Admission lest and later perfurm- 
jiiu* m law school. She concluded that 
the ^ h'Mij\ hierarchical .tnd competitive 
culture vva-. better «uitcd to m.ilc stu- 
dents. Men tended to do better m law 
school than did women who entered the 
program with similar grades. 

tiiumer .ironed that "manv people 
think that those who succeed in this 
societv do mi because tliev work hard 
.»nd piav iw me rules. There arc manv 
who do pi.i\ In the rules and who don’t 
'ik\eed." She added later. "Merit should 
not reflect who v.ui know or who sour 
parents were." 

In suniniine up. (uimivr said. "You 
vjn’t resolve a complex vktetv problem 
with one-si/e-ttt'- >11 rules (fur chal- 
lenge is not iiist .iPout pvini: people a 
chance to do |obs k is about diversity 
and adaptation to a c haiiituie: environ- 
ment." 

Strom: encouragement came from 
the Cl.iuon Administration's Norma 
( 'antu, assistant hv retarv for civil right's 
at the Department of kducjmm 'The 
President is mine to ensure access to 
lusher education throudi AmenCorps. 
the direct student loan program, and 
increased funding ot Pell (Iranis and 
• uher programs. but." she acknowledged, 
-ill these efforts ire .1 risk " 

(’.intti pointcM to accomplishments 
under the ( linton A dm i nisi rat ion . 
including the ilc.irmi: of a massive back- 
log «it civil iiehts . otupLnnts that liad 
accumulated nuclei (he Hush 
Administration ”'Nowj there is not the 
backlog of cases, and the Office tor l! ml 
Rights is better able to stav current and 
to help colleges become accessible to 
those with disabilities, resolve complaints 
hv women about discrimmatioii in ath- 
letics, or device s r s;u.il harassment iirnw- 
ance procedures," s.nJ (l.mtu. 

Recuiinizini; the importance ot tliese 
empower mu events, (antu called tor 
similar cnnicrein.es m the tutiire in order 
to "affirm that we will uvt closer to nis- 
tu t* and fairness " 

It w is clearly t message of support 
that educators on the frontlines needed 
to hear. HO 
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Are Hispanics a Race? 

by Munica Rhcrr 



t~\ 

I luring the last U.S. Census, 

1 ' many people of Latin American 

descent apparently didn't like the options 
listed for ethnic and racial categories. 

Faced with checking either 
“Hispanic,” "White," or “Black," they 
opted, instead, to mark themselves as 
“Other." 

Next time around, the Census 
Bureau is hoping that won't happen as 
often. The government is considering 
changing the form, possibly by re-cate- 
gorizing Hispanics from an ethnic group 
to a separate race, in order io more accu- 
rately count those of Spanish and Latin 
American descent. But this proposal puz- 
zles some Hispanics who question how a 
diverse group of people with African. 
Indian, European, and even Asian roots 
can lit into one box. 

‘‘We [Latinos] confuse people." says 
Lisa Navarette, spokeswoman with the 
National Council of La Kaza. “Even 
some people in the Hispanic community 
don’t understand the concept of a Black 
Hispanic or an Asian Hispanic. We don't 
fit into the framework of what’s been 
handed to us." 

But if Hispanics don't neatly fit into 
the country's black-and-white frame- 
work, that's not a problem. The govern- 
ment has long juggled racial classifica- 
tions to suit the times and is looking to 
do so again. For example, from 1920-41' 
Asian Indians were counted as “Hindus." 
then they were considered “White" from 
1950-70, and in the past two censuses 
they have been called “Asian or Pacific 



Islanders,” according to the Office of 
Management and Budget (OMB). Those 
changes reflect what the OMB calls the 
fluidity of ethnicity. “Self-perceptions of 
race and ethnicity change over time and 
over circumstance for many people.” sav- 
in OMB report. 

Likewise, for most of this century, the 
federal government has struggled with 
how to categorize people of Spanish and 
Latin American descent whom it consid- 
ered to be something other than 
"White.” In the 1920s, Census takers 
compiled a list of 8,000 surnames 
deemed to be of Spanish origin. If you 
had one of those last names, you were 
categorized as Latino, a practice that last- 
ed into the '70s in some parts of the 
Southwest. In the *3()s. Latinos were 
considered a separate race — a conclusion 
that infuriated the Mexican government. 
At other times, the government went by 
“language spoken” or parentage. But 
these approaches have resulted in a vast 
undercounting of people of Latin 
American and Spanish descent. 

Dy 1977, the government tried a 
novel appro" - *!- if the category didn’t 
exist, then t, 1 invent a new one. So, 
to keep track me growing number of 
Latin American immigrants and their 
descendants, the federal government 
coined its own term. “Hispanic." But this 
didn't work out either. Some rejected 
“Hispanic" in favor of “Latino," while 
others identified more closely ’with their 
country of origin, preferring to be called 
Cuban, or Dominican. And some 
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Mexican-Americans insisted on being 
called Chicano or Chicana. And then 
there were those who did not relate to 
any of these terms and checked off 
"White” or “Black" — focusing on their 
racial identity — or the nebulous “Other." 

To make sense of this confusion, 
since last summer, the OMB has been 
holding public hearings on proposed 
changes to the current classifications by 
which people are counted as white, 
Hispanic, Black, Asian or Pacific Islander, 
American Indian or Alaskan native. 
Public comment has come from federal 
agencies and Latino advocacy organiza- 
tions, among other groups. Any changes 
to the current ethnic and racial standards 
will not take place until mid- 1997, but 
by this coming March, the government 
plans to conduct a test in preparation for 
the next Census in the year 2000. 

Changes in racial and ethnic classifi- 
cations are more than symbolic and 
would have an impact on the Latino 
community in very basic, direct ways, say 
observers. “Numbers are clout," says 
Navarette. “The more numbers we have, 
the more serious allocations we can get 
in funding and other programs. If we 
don't get an accurate picture of the com- 
munity, we'll lose out." 

And in recent years, there has been a 
growing concern that the government 
standards are failing to reflect a true pic- 
ture of the country's diversity, in the 
1990 Census, for example, Hispanics 
were fitted as a separate ethnic group. 
Yet. four of 10 Hispanics marked 
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"Other" when asked to identity them 
selves. About In percent of the popula- 
tion holed to respond to the liispanic- 
ongm question .it .ill. A follow-up study 
found tli.it "Hispanics had high levels ol 
ineousistent repenting m the race ques- 
tion." an OMB report states. “These 
results indicate the question may not he 
operating .is intended." 

A number ot changes are being ion- 
sidered to correct that trend, federal 
otlici.il' helieve that one solution is to 
categorize Hisp.mtcs as a separate race, 
not merels as an ethnic group. 1 he 
OM II cites the case of a Mexican 
American man who was befuddled h\ 
the t ace question. In Ins mind, it seemed 
to be making him white, but where he 
list'd, people were classified as either 
Mexican or Anglo 

Another proposal calls for i.ne and 
ethmcitc to be combined into j single 
question the categories would then 
include “Hispanic:" “White, not ol 
Hispanic origin:" and 'Black, not ot 
Hispanic origin." Vet another suggestion 
involves adding a new "nuiltit.u i.il" cate- 
gory. Amt the OMB is also ihmkmg 
about a single race ethnic its question 
ih.it would allow respondents to mark 
more than one category 

But would that lealK help give a 
more .iccmatc picture ot the Hispanic 



population? Or would it result m an 
even greater undercomiting ol the com- 
munity? 1 here are no easy answers — not 
even within the latino community itself 
“I'd like to know w hat is behind it." savs 
Isidro I in as. director of the Office of 
Hispanic Studies at Uliicago State 
University. "It they're going to prevent 
L atinos from getting a full share of bene- 
fits bv calling os Black or brown, then it 
worries me. It they're doing it as a reme- 
dy tor past discrimination, it's good." 

1 uc.is, a Spanish immigrant, frowns 
on racial categories in general, saying the 
U S. is already too focused on artificial 
racial divisions. "It they call u> a different 
race, I'm not sure what that means," he 
sax s.*’ In the' past, the only groups catego- 
rized like that were groups traditionally 
disc rimuuiecl against." 

Navarette agrees that Ihspamcs are 
nor a race and believes many latinos 
would be reluctant to identify them- 
selves under a separate racial category, 
which could result in even greater num- 
bers going uncounted She savs. “We 
luxe Bl.uk. white and indigenous roots. 
You can t just told ii s mto a race " 

1 a R.izj. one of the groups offering 
input to the OMB. recommends using a 
two-part question to address the issue of 
ilisp.iun origin .md rate. I lid wax. a 
respondent can identify herself or him 



self as both Hispanic and a member of a 
certain racial group. 

Bur La Raza does agree with the fed- 
eral government that change is needed. 
"The question as it is now is confusing, 
so you get a lot of confusing results" 
Navarette says, pointing to the large 
number ot liispamcs w ho check of] the 
"Other" category, "ii seems as it we re 
missing a lot of people. We don’t know 
what s going on with those people. 

f or many Hispamcs such distinctions 
might seem odd, says Isidro Lucas, citing 
the fact that many Hispanic families are 
nuilti-hued, ranging from siblings with 
blonde hair and blue eyes to cousins 
with darker complexions. “The thing is 
complicated. " he says, “it's far more sim- 
plistic to sax Latinos are a different race, 
it's gist a stereotype tliar's a result ot lazi- 
ness. It's easier to say. ‘C dearly these peo- 
ple arc not like us .They are a brown 
race.' " 

Navarette behoves that the current 
standard is too simplistic and doesn't do 
service to the Latino population, which 
comes m all colors and racial groups. 
"Hispanics can be Black, white, or mul- 
tiracial. A single race ‘ethnicity question 
would not take those complexities into 
mind," 'he says. "All institutions m tins 
ctuintrx have trouble dealing with the 
Latino community. The tederal govern- 
ment doesn't quite get our community." 

To add to the debate, interracial mar- 
riages are on the rise, according to the 
OMB, jumping from lfsti,tMitt m 1 'it it) to 
I . r> million in I'.Hll. in the last Census. 4 
percent of couples reported that they 
were ot different races or one was ot 
Hispanic origin. Such households had 
about 4 million children. 

That means the United States is now 
growing towards a multiracial population 
that in many ways already exists in the 
I anno community. Perhaps in the future, 
such static categories won’t be needed. 
"There needs to be a sea change in tins 
country The Black-white dichotomy just 
doesn't work, it it ever did." Navarette 
says "Truly, in 19 l )S, we shouldn't be 
talking about being divided between 
Black and while. |qQ 





Hortensia Cadenas 

George Mason University 

by Miriam Rinn 



B ecause lioru-nsu Cadenas 
arrived alone m the United 
States when she was just a teenager, she 
understands all too well how lonely and 
disoriented Latino immigrants can feel. 

She also understands the pressures 
faced by Latino children who are torn 
between thetr parent'" native cultures and 
American wavs. 

The daughter of affluent Cubans, 
Cadenas came to the U.S. to attend 
hoarding school at age 15. A few years 
later, the rest of her family followed, flee- 
ing buiel Castro's communist regime as 
did many upper-class Cubans. 

The transition to the U.S. was not 
always ail ease one. hut education pro- 
vides! an anchor tor Cadenas. After 
obtaining an ass, mute's degree from 
Imtiids ulat<i College in Washington, 
IYC , she jctcndesi Cccirge Mason 
Uimvtsitv in f airUx. Va.. where she 
earned her bachelor', and masters 
degrees. 

Entering the work forte initially as a 
translator, she later became a Spanish 
teacher and a bilingual specialist m the 
public schools, [he move into teaching 
was a natural one for Cadenas. who says 
she had always been drawn u> education, 
the value of which was stressed bv her 
father "It's something that can never be 
taken awav, 1 reallv think that education 
is the kev." savs Cadenas With those 
words m mind. she became involved 
with an early -intervention program for 
Latino south based at Ceorge Mason ”1 
lose to teach, but I saw the need among 
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the Spanish-speaking population for 
Mich a program." slit- sacs. 

Today Cadenas passes on her father's 
wisdom to students as director of the 
Earlv Identification Program (HIP), 
which identifies promising 1 anno junior 
high schoolers and gives them support to 
make it into higher education. Having 
confronted buultur.il conflicts in her 
youth. Cadenas is especially adept at cas- 
ing the tensions loi Latino teenagers 
who arc her charges m fc IP. "A lot of 
wonderful things m oui (latino] culture 
are not in conflict with life here,” 
Cadenas tells them. 

An important component of Ell 1 is 
parental involvement. "We found tli.it if 
we wanted to be effective with the stu- 
dents. we have to reach suit to the par- 
ents,' she sa\ s. Parents of EIP students 
take parenting classes for tour weeks to 
countci the stresses of being separated 
from relatives and tneiut'. feeling like 
outsiders m the community, working 
several jobs, and having little time for 
recreation, these parents eiuountei 
tremendous pressure. Oftentimes, they 
have little rime to infUivnci and counsel 
their children other than to ptotide 
strict disc iplinc. 

Another problem t' that i atmo chil- 
dren sometimes end up acting as transla- 
tors for their parents. With their children 
as their voices. Latino parents might 
begin n> feel a lack of control over their 
families, vivs ( adeius. a situation that 
can. understandable, lead to tension and 
trouble "When you combine that with 
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pains of adolescence," an explosive 
situation can develop. Cadeiias believes. 
To lielp avoid those explosions, she 
works with two other organizations. 
Hispjines Against t ' h 1 1 d Abuse and 
Ne^leet, and Citizens Child Abuse 
Prevention. 

fcip is designed to smooth out such 
t .1111 ill. )i eouflicts. while -.leering the chil- 
dren toward college. T he propram began 
in l'ttib a* a partnership with three pub- 
lic schools. “We ask counselors lo nomi- 
nate students who have the potential to 
go to college but might not be registered 
in College courses." Cadenas explains. 
“Virtually all the kids in the program are 
the first in then families to attend col- 
lege. Tiles don't know the pros ess, so 
mans l atino youngsters fail to take the 
required college -prep courses. Instead of 
algebra, they take simple math, rather 
than struggle with chemistry or biologs, 
they take general science. l‘he.» aie not 
enough counselors in the schools to 
make sure that each student who might 
ss.uil to attend college takes flic appro- 
priate onuses and finds om about finan 
eial aid." 

In bill’ the children and their parents 
sign cmitiacts promising that the* vs ill 
attend summer academies and work 
shops and that the student will mamram 
a (" average and will enroll m a college 
prep course T hen, Cieorge Mason stu- 
dents beoime tutors to these high 
potential youngsters “ The program is 
small enough so that we can keep track 
of the kids, t "adrnas ws She makes it 
quite clear to families that if they are not 
interested in a long term commitment, 
they should not sign the contract. "Mm." 
she adds, "once we explain what we're 
doing, the parents are vers supportive." 

The idea is for the voungsters to 
eventually enroll at a four- sear institu- 
tion. I >110 KIP student has graduated 
from i:.MU so tar, and hall of the pro 
grams alumni are enrolled m other well- 
respected colleges, iih ludmg American 
Uimersitx, the College of William and 
Mars. Morehouse College. Old 
Dominion, and lempie Umversitv l or 
some of these students, enrolling m col 



"Many students 
who come 
to us have never 
considered 
a college 
education ..." 

— Hortensia Cadenas, director. 

Early Identification Program, 
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lege is almost unimaginable. Says 
Cadenas: "Many students who come to 
us have never considered a college edu- 
cation; they don't believe they can do it." 

In many cases, the encouragement 
and support they receive from EIP is 
crucial to their success. Yanny Lozano is a 
college student now, but that was nut 
one of her goals a few years ago. Lozano, 
who lives with her mother, a Colombian 
immigrant, says about college. ** I really 
thought it would be impossible. I still 
can’t believe I’m here." F. 1 P helped boost 
her math grade from C to A, but just as 
importantly, it raised her aspirations. *‘f 
oriented myself to going to college/’ she 
says. While her high school friends work 
at the mall or as secretaries. I ozano 
dreams of becoming a computer analyst, 
"i know eventually it's gomg to pay off." 

Lozano finds college challenging, but 
not snvt whelming. "The program has 
been a big support for me. and that’s 
very important when you’re in high 
school with all that pressure. Sometimes, 

! sit there and think without this pro- 
gram, where would I be right now?” 

A tangential mission ot the program 
is to broaden the experiences of these 
young people by introducing them to 
the larger artistic and cultural world. 
Otherwise, "they stay right here in their 
own little communities." Cadenas says, 
f ield trips last year, tor example, included 
a memorable visit to the Holocaust 
Memorial Museum m nearby Washing- 
ton, D.C., and summer outings brought 
students to wildlife refuges and research 
laboratories as well as to professional job 
sites. 

( adenass efforrs are clearly appreciat- 
ed. "She is one of the most remarkable 
people I've met in my entire life,” says 
Marjorie Haley, who supervises hi I* as 
the assistant provost for academic pro 
grams. "She always has tune for every- 
one. The door is always open. Kids m the 
program want to succeed for her.” 

Lor her part, Cadenas feels a sense of 
accomplishment when a student such as 
Lozano says. "I feel I'm still the same 
person, hut I feel I’ve grown as a person. 

1 look at things in a different way." ho 
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I s flu* Ulsp.)l)!i outlook Hi higher edUi.ltloll .Is Dear I" 
A. 2o 2 u : M.ivbo not. It seems ili.it recent t 'ongression.il 
ptoposub have prodiii ed some nnpcrtci lions 01 .hiipiutiviih 
tli.it scveivlv iloiiil tin 1 mm* »n ot a radiant future of expanding 
opportunities 

TRENDS INDICATING IMPROVEMENTS 
Studies by the National ( enter tor hdui.inon Statistics. a 
part of the U.S. Department of Education, revealed m the tall 
of l'Wf> that Amcriean high school students are taking more 
challenging * oiik* Strong evidence show* that tin- hard work 
by hitjh school students paying oft m a number of 
hii*hei S A I scores. sigmfuain educational gains h\ minorities 
and reduced drop-out rate'*. l or minoritv students, taking more 
difhk ult courses pays off in improved college-going opportuni- 
ties, especially. as college registrars weigh positiveiv the tough 
courses dial better prepare students for college and career. I he 
U.S Depanmeiit of I-.diie.itmn has been encouraging this trend 
bv urging America's sniJents n> take algebra, trigonometry, lit- 
erature. foreign languages, .nut other advanced courses in high 
sshool Through support to a wide network oi parent oig.iin/a- 
tnnis, liu 1 department si ,ks to have this message reach paienis 
and students .>! ill i.nes and economic h.u kgrotiiuis. 

I lit t her. the dcpiMmeiii .in r iu.il 1% makes Sd<* billion avail 
able m fedet.il student tin.HKi.il aid to evp.md .mess to higher 
education. 1 asf uar. A“ million stiulenis received bell grants; 
‘•‘D.unii students rt'i eitfd 'siippletneiit.il L-diH.moti.il 
Oppoiuuntv grants; 7! A. no.) students received vvork-studv 
funds; and “’24.000 students were given IVrkuis lours nioim-s 
I ist year, $22.“ billion m io.nis were made under tile lederal 
I .mills [.dination.il I oaii program 

hnallv. aside from these incentives, rhe bdm nton's l hiiee 



tor Civil Rights active- 
ly en tori e> the federal 
civil rights statutes that 
prohibit diserinitnamm 
on the basis nt sex. 
race, color, national 
origin, age. or dis.ihh- 

u es 

LEGISLATIVE CLOUDS 

I he threat to higher education opportunities ibi Hispames 
and other students comes in the form of proposed 
tiongresMou.il actions that cap federal tin.mei.il aid Rather than 
mcreismg funds to accommodate mi Teases m -’ollege enroll- 
ments, Congress proposes to slash the Department of 
I dilutions budget less than lull funding for student fuianei.t 1 
issistanee would he devasr.inng 1 he proposed deep euts in 
education funding are pamcularlv troublesome when offered 
Iw Congre" at the same tune as tax break' tm the wealthy. 
One member ot Congress, m opposing these edmation cuts, 
i. died Congress's vision “sei naiislv dumb 

I.iliuaMon Seiiel.nv Ru Irani Rilvv li'imed bvtoiv the 
Mouse ( oiumitiev on I conoiui.. and Tdu< uional 
Opportunities that “our economic ppwpentv. our national 
Miiintv. and our nation's uvu life have nevei been more linked 
ro ediie.mon than thev are today as we enter the Information 
Age of tlu* 2bt centuiv" If we are to move forward to improv- 
ing our economic growth, our uiterii.itum.il competitiveness, 
and our wav of life, vve must h.ilatn e the lederal bmlget. but 
not on the backs of our learners A tier all. our students might 
he 2i* percent ot our present population, but thev are !"•' per- 
cent of our future HO 
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Congress Might Cut Aid to Foreign Students 

h Int'.s Pmti) AlkVii 



l 



As t otiuresv look- (i> tut Ivn- 
iiilii ft n- tor both llleital and Ii‘j;jI 
l::l? ilu iu'm tariret mi^lu he tuition 

in. e tin lull i pi si uvii iii'. one-third nt 
vs lion] are 1 altno 

I > n i i n debate nui welfare retnrm. 
( iiiiitn-'-' v I ‘lit nit- iv d >n LT.it proposal- to 
dcitv iid to immigrant-. Inn the plans were 
l it IT .ib.llldoiled lltullT I'lVi'llff HillTI I'ljJ 
hu-mess. .i.'i uuiii.j; tn I'Krvi'ii 

Ihu M-vtT.il Kepublii m metnbcis of 
I oiii/rfM .in- e xpcoted in r.ii-i- t !if issue .iu'.iiii 
diirinu debates i'i\ iiiiiuiitratiuii A inimiimee 
ilnl aijiec to it’ijuiri- ill luimipraiits to have j 
L‘ itti/eti nivii;!i rln-ir In in-. ,j ff j-vil itu.ii 
not imposed on other students. 

f : oreti;ii students in tlu- U.S. are eligible 
lor ,i miml'iT of tm.lllvl.il JiJ prn^r'.llll'- 
iiklLkhni! fVH Grants. State Student Iiilituim 
G rants. and Stafford and other direct student 
loans- ptiwided bv tlu- Higher I vlm.it ion 
Ait. Inn von; ■ in l "ot.^n.-,, .in- pLi'limp IP vin 
nil 'll. ji mi 

Wink- tin dollars involved ire m-i-mti 
■ .mr, tlu- tlirt'.ii i>f i .lit oil inoiiiv mi cv t- 'i 
these students. i lie .iiiKniiii i't’imnit*> vollivt- 
i'll L\ lon’lCIl students. who made lip JIM ' fi 
pern m ot tin- l<> A million vittv-lor i^r.ivlu.itc- 
Ul.l ' } j'lTl flit I'l till' 2 3 11 1 1 1 Ill'll 

jo itl i.i it-.- nr-t pint, — 1 . 1 ) 1 , <1 s|iiiieii(s Hi I'lHn. n 
III I'lll'll'lf. ,li i lUlllll^ to I vl llilv K tile 
\V .isiii n^ti'ii - b.ivrii I M'li'nii' lor llliihs.': 
film .uion l\>lii y Hut their tift'd tor tin, if!i i.il 

. 1 "! vl.ili' v- lv ^Iv.lt, .III I'TiliniJ tO t!lf stlldv, 
vvhiiii tomiil r li.it "the ri-'imrn' au.iidij 
thr»>u^h student .mi proijrim- .in- iritiv.il m 
pio\ hluiji .mi'" to higher filiii.iriuTi " 

laced with pntftiti.il i iitb.u kv. tn.ins ot 
then students .in- urmiulv -t-iknij; . in.’fti 



v|np. Uni. l.itino .ivlviiv aces vjv, bivonuni; a 
viti/v-Ti v an l ike almovi two sears I lie 
Immigration and N attirali/ation Si'mn 
rfNM is more interested m protecting borders 
tli. in in niaki!!.; new . iti/etis. these itme 
contend "the INS doesn't emphasize what 
it- miilvllc initial — naturalization — <ta: oi- tor 
a- much as it should," v,i\v 1 Livid IVh.i. vin 
/ensinp outreach coordinator tor the Sail 
.V;nnu> liuintin ii't ami K etn eve Kiplm 
t nillllOll 

Without i iti/eiivliip. >.i\, t hin k 

Kiuli tiriiez. interim president ti’i tlu 
Hi -pa itiv' Avsiu i.itnni ot l oile^es aiivt 
Universities H. ACL:, tht’-e students l.uk a 
"politic, tl u>!vi‘” to -top efliirtv in Conitre" 
to limit their lienerits 

rhe INS’s bordeii h.n itniwn ijr.iiii.i(ii.illt 
over the past tew \v.irv. wlnlo its budget lias 

vifvreased C iti/cn-lup ,ippliejtmti% jumped 
23^ peneilt troin to ! ‘ A . while rile 

ateitiv s biivi^et tor naturali/ation dropped is 
percent, .ueordm^ to i recent issue ot the 
new skitter l^iim ■ /.'tli'- l\>ruw. 

liul wills .in <iili i Ml ill mi. ill’ 
sweeping the v t > u ri t r \ . tundinp tor the 
eiitorn’mviit iliMsiou ne.ulv livmblfvl " 1 lie 
li itur.ih/ it t i'ii division is iii.renth nndei 
tuiivievl. pen lived to he i lesser priorits t Mai i 
ent* ns emem. and niipil not ocn tv-w-ivv .ill 
the resourv'es it i^eneraied trom the nti/fii 
ship applii at !'.'!! teei." wroro ( .inllc: i’io 
t<Oilripiit7 and kit hard Uav.l in tlu- / ernm 
1 (lev iskv d. "C in tlu 1 in m i ,i : 1 1 >11 i nd 
N.mir.ili/mnn Service eiieitm-k ni.iii.ice tin- 
itii re ived v.ivelo.ivl ^neii its evistuii; ha. khm 
and linmed resouri w'" 

Stuileiilv wiio applv lot vin/eiiship in 
are di" i'tr.ini lu-evt. .. h ir^v 1 

1 :>li 



K 'dricill-/ 111 '! K.|\ i. who 'ion. 'hi >v 
period toi th.e ptoi essine oi v .m 

hi as ioiiit as i - nioiiiii' 

I’eii.i evprt- -so' irustr.itnni over the 
5 1 nit *■ ' on. iol | 1 - . ■. « i ■ v'.<r 

lie s.iw. |v .1 mispe n i-piion till! itnmii*r.im- 
are a sir no on the L S ciolintliv "A. .ofilnij; 
to tlie L rt’in 1 1 1st 1 1 ot f irotnier nit' put 52 - 
I'lllnm more into povertiiiK'ttt . otieiv b\ pjv- 
J. lave- than (Ill's take 'ill. IVm i«ni' 
lif'pite the ob't .. 2 es. i\'!’.a t. .I'u.irtit'-. 
vsviiiliVe i!iti-vto|- ol the ■soot'-UfO \oti-i 
Kipstt.inen n>, I l dm uion I'i.'u . i :u 'sip 

AiUi'iun. leva'. I* opLiiiuviiv lii.n the erowini; 
-ti v'lij^tli ot I anno voici' will w n.ijjv do- 
pel those ills tin ‘she '.IS' u i',\..iv, 

■ lit: a viti/eii is ^rowir.o amone l.itsims. will* 
trailnioTullv hise Iven nnonp the -iow-evr ot 
all iTiiiniprain groups to be, ojiu- n.itiii .t!:/ed 
lit ii'iitrast, ti'vl.p, ,av v l .uii.it il'n'. ‘ A !u»;h 
luunber ot I atuios vvaiit !>> !<e . inei u- " 



I^ETTERS TO THE EOfT£|g|g 

I eii|vi\ vniir nuiiii.iisc v-.-i'. im.i!i A- a 
I Itspaiiic, with a I’ll 1 5 . working ,tv direi - 
tor ot the L pivaid Hi ii in) Piooi on .it 
tile State L'mver'itv ot New Y.irk at 
I reiii'iita, win 1 re a lit ^ i- mnnl'ii ot 
l’lierrn Rh.ui 'ttivletils .ire not ctuinir 
aped to attend pitstsm orul it \ edlii.iMon 
I am glad tlial ! i an use coin annlei b 
inchliiilil the sictiitiv aik v ot cdinatioii 
I f i in k Mill 

1 i I »i \> p v 
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AT&T Gets Schools Online 

AT&T will offer free Internet access to virtually every elementary and 
secondary school in the nation under a new program called AT&T Learning 
Network. 

Expected to cost $ 1 50 million over five years, the move puts 1 1 0,000 
public and private schools on the ’Net and offers diem voice-messaging. The 
program is a boon for the schools but is also expected to create a huge 
pool of future buyers of online services of which AT&T is a provider. 

The company will offer free dial-up Internet access, browser software, 
and 100 free hours of use, with a 30 percent discount on future service. 

The Internet provides a wealth of Information to users from links to 
major libraries around the world to news groups on thousands of topics. 

Weeding Out Undocumented Workers 

The U.S. Immigration and Naturalization Service is starting a pilot pro- 
gram for employers to verify the legal status of potential workers using a 
computer database. 

The program, which is being launched among 200 small California com- 
; panies, will enable employers to instantly find out if an applicant has the 
| appropriate status to work in the U.S. 

Employers can be fined for knowingly hiring undocumented immigrants, 
but small companies have complained that they lack the resources to check 
1 out every single job applicant’s paperwork. A similar program is being con- 
sidered for use on a nationwide basis. 

Tenured Faulty More Productive 

, A recent study by the National Center for Educational Statistics found 
that at public research institutions, tenured faculty published nearly twice as 
many articles and taught more classes than did their non-tenured col- 
leagues. 

A similar trend was found at commi nity colleges, but faculty at institu- 
tions not offering tenure showed lower research rates and lower teaching 
productivity. The survey of 900,000 faculty seems to counter the notion that 
tenure is a precursor to complacency and laziness. 

, Overall, little more than one-third of faculty surveyed were tenured, and 

of full-time faculty, slightly more than half had been granted tenure — but 
1 most of these faculty were men. Women were still far less likely than men 
I to have tenure. Among all faculty, 43 percent of the men had tenure com- 
pared with 23 percent of the women.Those least likely to have tenure were 
i faculty at public two-year colleges and those working at specialized 
institutions, ho 

— Compiled by Anutii Duarte from rxvn reports. 



COMING 
JAN. 19TH. 

Women in 
Higher Education 



A new curriculum 
guide adds female (and 
minority) voices to the 
classroom ... 

an interview with 
Latina feminist Bettina 
Fiores ... 

and a New York state 
university program 
prepares women for 
careers in government. 
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IMMIGRANT 

PARENTS 

CHALLENGE 

BILINGUAL 

EDUCATION 

bv Gary M. Stem 




T 

I mriugrant parents from one of New 
JL York City's poorest neighborhoods 
are fighting state educational policies 
that they say keep their children in bilin- 
gual programs too long. 

One of the parents, Maria Perez, 
whose two children were in bilingual 
education, says, “What bothered me was 
that they place children in bilingual pro- 
grams and keep them there for years and 
years. They aren't learning English.” 

Perez and other members of the 
Bushwick Parents Orgaiuzation {named 
for the Brooklyn, N.Y., neighborhood in 
which the families live) argue that many 
immigrant students are needlessly kept in 
bilingual classes for up to six years, the 
maximum rime allowed under state law. 
They say bilingual education stifles their 
childrens learning and point to studies 
showing that after three years 75 percent 
of bilingual students in Bushwick’s 
District 32 have not been moved into 
mainstream classes. 

The local controversy underscores 
the national debate over whether bilin- 
gual classes work or, instead, backfire by 
immersing students in their native lan- 
guage. It also poses questions about the 
motivations of the massive bureaucracy 
that has evolved to run these programs. 
Detractors of bilingual education have 
long contended that immigrant children 
.ire kept in these programs by self-serv- 
ing administrators and teachers out to 
save their own jobs. For example, in 
New York State, the law stipulates that 
students can remain in bilingual classes 
for up to three years but should be 
moved out if they reach a 40th per- 
centile on a language-assessment test. 
But local school boards, claiming immi- 
grant students have not attained profi- 
ciency in basic reading comprehension 
and writing in English, are routinely 
granted waivers bv the state to keep stu- 
dents in for much longer periods of 
time. 

Irate Bushwick parents argue that 
many of these students would be better 
off in mainstream classes. They have tiled 
a lawsuit asking the state education com- 
missioner to deny requests for such 
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\Eittycrs and to require tilt* state to review- 
each child’-. progress individually. State 
education officials elami that they lack 
the resources tor individual tracking and 
say that parents have the power to 
remove their children from bilingual 
education. 

But immigrant parents want to see 
the program revamped. They believe 
bilingual education as structured in New 
York City doesn’t work — and might 
even inhibit the learning ot* English. 
Indeed, they might be right: after three 
years of bilingual education, one-third ot 
bilingual students in District 32 scored 
lower on English-language tests than 
when they started. And the city's bilin- 
gual education program was blasted last 
year in a report issued by New York’s 
Board of Education The report conclud- 
ed that students — even recent immi- 
grants — who took most of their classes 
in English generally fared better than 
those m bilingual education 

Like the several hundred parents in 
the Bushwick group, some education 
experts agree with the report's conclu- 
sions. “Students are getting hurt. They're 
not mastering English, and from what 
we’re hearing, they’re not mastering 
Spanish either,” concurs Ray Domamco. 
executive director of the Public 
Education Association, a nonprofit advo- 
cacy group based m New York City. 

The attorney representing the par- 
ents. Robert Smith, with Paul. Weiss. 
Ritkunl, Wharton K Garrison, which has 
taken the case on a pro-botio basis, says 
that these immigrant parents believe 
their children are "trapped in bilingual 
classes'' Smith says that for many stu- 
dents "bilingual education becomes a 
prison. They don't learn the English tliev 
need and can't get out." 

Although the lawsuit focuses on 
I >istru't 32 in Brooklyn. Smith says that 
most New York City ■lementary and 
junior high schools tieat hibngii.il educa- 
tion in this vs.iy, "When a student is m 
his or her sixth year in New York City 
schools and can’t speak English, some- 
thing is wrong,” he savs. Victoria 
Delgado, who is coordinator of bilingual 



education tor District 32, did not return 
repeated telephone calls to her otTne for 
a response. 

The seeds of the lawsuit were planted 
about three years ago when parents 
began grumbling about the low educa- 
tional achievement of children in the 
district, recalls Sister Kathy Maire. an 
associate organizer with the East 
Brooklyn Congregation, a New York- 
based advocacy group that has helped 
organize the Bushwick Parents. "We did- 
n't set out to begin a l.» wsme," she says. 
" They were frustrated b\ low-level per- 
formance, poor teacher qualifications, 
what happens when teachers were 
absent, and n general sense of lack of 
education." 

Dissatisfaction grew with bilingual 
classes. A majority of students in the dis- 
trict — fn percent — are Spanish-speaking 
students, primarily from Puerto Rico, 
the Dominican Republic, and Mexico 
Many of these' youngsters were being 
rejected from the city’s more competitive 
junior high schools because they lacked 
adequate English-language skills, accord- 
ing to parents "When parents looked 
back, one pattern was that bilingual stu- 
dents had not learned enough English." 
Maire adds. 

hi Maire s view, the bilingual pro- 
gram is failing in teaching both English 
and the students' native languages. 
Students in the bilingual program are not 
competent in speaking and writing their 
native language or in speaking English 
She is Imping that the suit will lead to 
more accountability of bilingual classes 
and closer monitoring of the program. 

MAKING THE TRANSITION 

Just how long should children stay m 
bilingual education? Experts can’t seem 
to agree. Jim Lyons, executive director of 
the National Association for Bilingual 
Education, based in Washington. D.G., 
says that across the country most stu- 
dents are removed from bilingual classes 
within three years. But. Lyons says, par- 
ents and school districts should forget 
length of stav and look at other measures 
of success "! would prefer seeing a me.i- 




“I would prefer 
seeing a measuring 
stick based on 
the quality of how 
students are doing 
academically in 
English and content 
areas rather than 
on the time 
element." 

— - Jim Lyons, executive director, 
National Association for 
Bilingual Education 





surlily sin k based on the quality tit' how 
students are doing ae jdetnically m 
English and content areas rather than on 
the time element,” he says. 

Lvons adds that parents should he 
aware that even when their tlnldteii 
speak English. they might not have mas- 
tered the language sufficiently ro handle 
English-language courses in math, sci- 
ence. or social studies, lie says that in 
other parrs of the country, parents are fil- 
ing lawsuits demanding the addition of 
hilmgu.il education program.. 



" ... they place 
children in bilingual 
programs and keep 
them there for years 
and years.** 



— Maria Prrcz, nitnihn. 
Suihw'ck Parents Organization 



A not lie i expert. \s liter James 
draw fold, believes most immigrants can 
benefit from more than three sears in 
bilingual education and savs that it stu- 
dents are forced <>ut of programs too 
quickiv. their education tan he stinits'si 
The models that h iw proven most effec- 
tive. he claims, arc when students learn 
in their name language up to the fourth 
grade and then are taught in English and 
their native language "The fact is that 
later transition is not harmful f or nuns 
students three years i\ probably too soon 
to he transitioned into English." s.p, s 
Crawford, author of Ki/m^tutf Edit, afuvr 



ENGLISH DEFICIENCY 

Top school districts having students with limited English ability, 1993-94 

| Number of students with limited English proficiency in thousands 
Percent of students with limited English proficiency 



Los Angeles 
New York City 
Chicago 
Dade County, Fla. ' 
Houston 



292 



46% 



15% 

58 

14 % 

55 

13% 



25% 



34 



5anta Ana, Calif. 

SOURCE Nalionai Clearinghouse tor Bilingual Education 



69% 



History, /Wi/n*. VVirerp .n/d /Vijitnc 
fftr/utyua/ /.i/uuiticM.i/ Si tnu.o. 

Not surprisingly. Carmen I’erc/ 
Hogan, coordinator for bilingual ediua 
Mon at the New York State Education 
Department, also defends current bilin- 
gual education policies and -.ass that par- 
ents can remove their child from the 
program without going to court. 
’ Barents have the option of withdrawing 
their children from bilingual programs at 
any tune. All they have to do is come to 
the school and sign a release form." she 
savs. In fact, she adds, many parent’- m 
the district have taken that option. 

Ami. l’crcz-1 lugau believes that tlu 
stats' is correct in granting waivers. She 
sa\s that many students need to m.iv mi 
bilingual education longer than three 
vears in order to master English. She 
asks, rhetoric alls. "Have you ever tried to 
learn another language?" In hihngu.il 
education, she save, students are keeping 
up with their other subjects like math 
and science by learning in their native 
language. Empathizing with the parents' 
concerns, she agrees that the current 
testing methods are inadequate. 

Hut she would prefer to see standards 
raised and the test toughened "It the 
student hasn't made any progress and 
isn't reading or advancing, sure, there's a 
problem We need to tr.uk down the Mt- 



uarion and determine what kind ot vor- 
latuiii should he made." savs I’ere/- 
l logan. 

A correction is just what parents in 
Hushvvuk have been seeking The par- 
ents’ organization had sought out 
Schools (.chancellor Dr. Kamon 
Connies, hut he .mmuimcd lus resign. i- 
1 1 ii il atui left the 1 post last October. 
Parents felt that they had no other 
rccouise but to tile a lawsuit. 

One of their advocates. Sister Kathy 
M.nrc, says that extended stays in bilin- 
gual education serve only to hold stu- 
dents back. "Students are watching TV 
and interacting with peers nil the stiecl. 
and they would he better off in English 
as a Second Language (E-Sl ; class, not 
bilingual education” she savs. 

Whatever the outcome of this law- 
suit. the rule might already be turning 
against protracted stays m New York 
Vue's bilingual classes. I he newly 
appointed African-American chancellor 
ot the New York L.ity Schools. Dr. 
Rudolph Crew, has said that he would 
prefer to see students spend only a short 
time m bilingual programs. " I he issue 
tor me." t'rew has said, "is the education 
ot i hildreti. how they develop, how they 
reach a level of skill, a level of trust, and 
how the\ see themselves ,o productive, 
capable learners." 
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CONFERENCES 




Defending 
Affirmative Action 

by Amalia Duarte 





A. V. .ution might have been prema- 
ture. hut preference programs are still in 
trouble, said speakers at a recent 
Ameruan (louiuil on hdiKation tACb.i 
conference. 

Educators were urged by speakers to 
take a more active role m sustaining altir- 
manve action programs, vvlncii have 
been under tire from politicians and the 
public. "It uni Ye 111 tills tlglit, yon'v • got 
to collect exjinples. real life examples of 
how latfirmaiive action] has worked,” 
said civil rights activist and award-win- 
ning journalist Roger Wilkins, ss ho told 
participants to write letters and opinion 
pieces in favui of pieletc-iKe programs 
for local and national newspapers. 

The tall gathering in Kansas City. 
Mu. entitled “Educating l >ne- 1 bird of a 
Nation V: Constructing the Next 
American Dream.” was the fifth m a 
series of conferences on imnormcs in 
higher education held by ACh, a 
Washington-based organization that 
serves is an umbrella group for more 
than I.NOii public and private institu- 
tions 

Among topics discussed by meeting- 
goers were federal programs and their 
impact on people of color, leadership 
and at Lountability issues, ways to mobi- 
lize tor change, and the meaning of 
“culture" as it relates to higher educa- 
tion. More than Mill cluet executives, 
administrators, and faculty from colleges 
and universities all over the country 



“They are going 
after the most 
vulnerable people, 
knowing they 
can get away 
with it." 

— 'Charles Ratliff, deputy direcLot. 
California Postsecondary 
EJut.oton Commission 



t - • 

i U u 



gathered for the conference. 

But the real focus of the agenda was 
pumping *iew lifeblood into affirmative 
action, which speaker after speaker said is 
still facing serious attack The good news 
tor participants was that the awi-affinna- 
tive action wave might have crested on 
the federal level Recently, conservative 
politicians in Congress have muted their 
criticisms, and California Cov. Pete 
Wilson dropped out of the presidential 
race after his amt-immigrant. umi-.ifFir- 
mative action message failed to excite 
voters. 

Bur state legislatures and citizens are 
still looking to c]U.ish affirmative action, 
warned Cynthia Luna Scott, project 
manager of higher education with the 
Education Commission of the States. In 
a session on state action, she reported 
that bills limiting or banning affirmative 
action have been introduced in 19 states, 
but these measures either died in com- 
mittee or were killed by lawmakers or 
vetoed bv governors. In only five 
states — New r Jersey. Michigan. California, 
Pennsylvania, and South Carolina were 
nisMsures ‘H|| .dive 

But. she added, citizen initiatives are 
pending in California, Colorado, Florida, 
Oregon, and Washington that would ban 
or limit preference programs. In the same 
session, panelists talked about the impact 
of the University of California Board of 
Regents’ vote to dismantle affirmative 
action in hiring, promotions, and admis- 
sions. Charles K.itiiH. deputy due* lor of 
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not reflect who 
you know or 
who your parents 
were.* 

— Lani Guinier. law professor. 
University of Pennsylvania 



Jot; 



the £ ahfornu Postsecundjrv hducalion 
Commission, said the i. >sc could reduce 
African-American enrollment .it U( bv 
as much as 2^ percent and cut Latino 
admissions by I -I percent. " 1 hey are 
jioinu after the most vulnerable people, 
knowing they on i^et assay ssirh it.' said 
Kalliffufthc vote. 

In another session, tsso speakers 
asserted that afilrmatise action is still 
needed because, despite lederj! lasvs. 

most institutions do not provide ecjuai 
opportunities In a discussion on the his.- 
tors ot affirmative action. 1 heodore 
Shass. associate general counsel of I he 
NAAC'P I ettal Defense and I-ducarional 
Lund. Inc., said. While there inttthf be 
some trickle-down effect, it is not the 
answer to the problems [of the country's) 
legacy ot underdevelopment ot minority 
populations 

Shaw predicted the c imeiil .o.'.iult 
would lead to in end to set aside pro- 
grams tor federal com utnrs and to the 
creation of new programs bated on 
"place, mu race. " aimed at benefiting 



companies i>.,vcd n: impoverished neig’ii- 
buihood'. 

The cpiesiion of who should benefit 
from atririnacise action — minorities md 
women or the economically disadvu-i 
tailed — w.is iaken on bv one ot the pic- 
ture speakers l am (Tinnier, law professor 
at the University of IVimsvhania and 
former nominee tor assistant attorney 
L'cneral for osil riuht in the US. 
Department of Justice, C-umier argued 
that women, minorities, and the disabled 
still need affirmance action because until 
just reeenth this 1 were “excluded from 
the unis ers*) utc^ors ot bcu.u normal 
or be tup uist human beinc- h' me. affir- 
mative action means inclusive action, 
action taken to include in the workforce 
or admissions pool those who look ill 
the mirror and see something' other than 
a universal human being;" 

In a ss ule-raiictnip plenars speech, 
she c|iicsiioned w hat it me ms to he 
"sjii.ilitied A n c c ut Muds rluit she 
undeitook at the Umversitv of 
Pcimss Is jui a. tor c.vtinplv. found a loss 
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A1SI OPPOSING VIEWPOINT 

At the ACE conference, not all speakers spoke glowingly in favor 
of affirmative action. 

In what turned into one of tile conference’s most heated sessions, 
Stephen Balch, president of the conservative National Association of 

Scholars, delivered a plenary speech on 
diversity in which he warned that an 
emphasis on diversity and multicultural- 
ism could lead to a ‘ dangerous tribal- 
ism* 

“Ideas such as multiculturalism and 
diversity contain real perils. They are 
essentially pre-rational, motivating peo- 
ple to think with their blood rather than 
their minds,” he asserted. 

He attacked the notion of diversity fur- 
ther, saying it “does not seek to do justice to individuals, but rather to 
groups. In the process, individual rights are given short shrift, and 
even detrimental effects on minority individuals are glazed over.” 

Speaking about the success of Asian immigrants in the U.S., he 
said, “People do not come to America for the sterile purpose of bask- 
ing in the glory of their ancestors; they come to find new purposes 
for themselves.” 

In conclusion, Balch struck a note more in keeping with the con- 
ference's theme; “Multiculturalism understood as an openness to 
other cultures on the part of each individual and an openness to indi- 
viduals on the part of each culture does have much to give to our or 
any other society. And this may be the common ground on which we 
can meet.” 

Despite the uplifting ending, audience members were quick to 
raise questions, puncturing holes in his assumptions and beliefs. Some 
challenged Balch’s assertion that the country is (or should be) operat- 
ed on the basis of merit. “If a meritocracy existed,” argued one edu- 
cator then, “there wouldn't be seniority rules. If people were hired on 
merit, nepotism wouldn't exist." 

Others simply vented their anger, with one going so far as to say 
that “a racist clothed as a scholar is still a racist.” 

— Amalia Duarte 




correlation between scores on the Law 
School Admission Test and later perform- 
ance in law school. She concluded that 
the school’s hierarchical and competitive 
culture was better suited to male stu- 
dents. Men tended to do better in law 
school than did women who entered the 
program with similar grades. 

Guinier argued that “many people 
think that those who succeed in this 
society do so because they work hard 
and play by the rules. There are many 
who do play by the rules and who don't 
succeed." She added later, “Merit should 
not reflect who you know or who your 
parents were.” 

In summing up, Guinier said, "You 
can’t resolve a complex society problem 
with one-size-fits-all rules. Our chal- 
lenge is not just about giving people a 
chance to do jobs. It is about diversity 
and adaptation to a changing environ- 
ment." 

Strong encouragement came from 
the Clinton Administration s Norma 
Cantu, assistant secretary for civil rights 
at the Department of Education. "The 
President is trying to ensure access to 
higher education through AmenCorps, 
the direct student loan program, and 
increased funding of Pell Grants and 
other programs, but,” she acknowledged, 
“all these efforts are at risk.” 

Cantu pointed to accomplishments 
under the Clinton Administration, 
including the clearing of a massive back- 
log of civil rights complaints that had 
accumulated under the Bush 
Administration. “(Now) there is not the 
backlog of cases, and the Office for Civil 
Rights is better able to stay current and 
to help colleges become accessible to 
those with disabilities, resolve complaints 
by women about discrimination in ath- 
letics, or devise sexual harassment griev- 
ance procedures,” said Cantu. 

Recognizing the importance of these 
empowering events, Cantu called for 
similar conferences in the future in order 
to “affirm that we will get closer to jus- 
tice and fairness." 

It was clearly a message of support 
that educators on the frontlines needed 
to hear, hq 



157 
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m^ERNWENT P 0 L I 

Hispanics a Race? 

by Monica R/u>r 



F'N 

I J uring the last U.S. Census, 
M. — S many people oi' Latin American 
descent apparently didn't like the options 
listed for ethnic and racial categories. 

Faced with checking either 
"Hispanic," “White," or “Black.” they 
opted, instead, to mark themselves as 
"Other." 

Next time around, the Census 
Bureau is hoping that won't happen as 
often. The government is considering 
changing the form, possibly by re -cate- 
gorizing Hispanics trom an ethnic group 
to a separate race, in order to more accu- 
rately count those of Spanish and Latin 
American descent. But this proposal puz- 
zles some Hispanics who quesnon how a 
diverse group of people with African. 
Indian, European, and even Asian roots 
t,un tit into one box. 

"We (Latinos) confuse people,' says 
Lisa Navarette, spokeswoman with the 
National Council of La lkaza “Even 
some people in the Hispanic community 
don't underhand the concept of a Black 
Hispanic or an Asian Hispanic. We don't 
fit into the framework of what's been 
handed to us." 

But if Hispanics don’t neatly tit into 
the country's black-and-white I'rame- 
svork, that's not a problem, The govern- 
ment has long juggled racial classifica- 
tions to suit the times and is looking to 
do so again. For example, from 1920-10 
Asian tndian> were counted as “Hindus,” 
then they were considered "White" from 
1950-70, and in the past two censuses 
they have been coiled "Asian or Pacific 



Islanders," according to the Office of 
Management and Budget (OMB). Those 
changes reflect what the OMB calls the 
fluidity of ethnicity. “Self-perceptions of 
race and ethnicity change over time and 
over circumstance for many people,” says 
an OMB report. 

Likewise, for most of this century, the 
federal government has struggled with 
how to categorize people of Spanish and 
Latin American descent whom it consid- 
ered to be something other than 
"White.” In the 1920s, Census takers 
compiled a list of 8,000 surnames 
deemed to be of Spanish origin. If you 
had one of those last names, you were 
categorized as Latino, a practice that last- 
ed into the '70s in some parts of the 
Southwest. In the '3i>s, Latinos were 
considered a separate race — a conclusion 
r hat infuriated the Mexican government. 
At other times, the government went by 
"language spoken or parentage. But 
these approaches have resuited in a vast 
undercounting of people of Latin 
American and Spanish descent 

By 1977, the government tried a 
novel approach: j( the category didn't 
exist, then they'd invent a new one. So, 
to keep track of the growing number ot 
Latin American immigrants and their 
descendants, the federal government 
coined its own term: "Hispanic.” But this 
didn’t work out either. Some rejected 
"Hispanic” m favor of "Latino," while 
others identified more closely with their 
country of origin, preferring to be railed 
Cuban, or Dominican. And some 



Mexican-Amencans insisted on being 
called Chicano or Chicana. And then 
there were those who did not relate to 
any of these terms and checked off 
"White” or “Black" — focusing on their 
racial identity' — or the nebulous "Other." 

To make sense of this confusion, 
since last summer, the OMB has been 
holding public healings on proposed 
changes to the current classifications bv 
which people are counted as white, 
Hispanic, Black, Asian or Pacific Islander, 
American Indian or Alaskan native. 
Public comment has come from federal 
agencies and Latino advocacy organiza- 
tions, among other groups Any changes 
to the current ethnic and racial standards 
will not take place until mid- 1997. but 
by this coining March, the government 
plans to conduct a test in preparation for 
the next Census in the year 2UU0. 

Changes in racial and ethnic classifi- 
cations are more than symbolic and 
would have an impact on the Latino 
conimuntry in very basic, direct ways, say 
observers. "Numbers are clout." says 
Navarette. "The more numbers we have, 
the more serious allocations we can get 
in funding and other programs. If we 
don't get an accurate picture of the com- 
munity. we'll lose out." 

And in recent years, there has been a 
growing concern that the government 
standards are failing to reflect a true pic- 
ture of the country’s diversity. In the 
1990 Census, for examp' snanics 

were luted as a separate e oup. 

Yet, four of HI Hispanic ,ked 
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Hispanic Papulation Growth, by Type of Origin: 
1970 to 1990 



1980 to 1990 
1970 to 1980 




93% 



SOURCE 1970 Census of Population. PC (2) 1 C 1 980 Census of Population. PC80-S 1 ■ f Commerce News, 
Bureau of the Census. CB91-216 



"Other" when asked to identify them- 
selves. About H> permit of the popula- 
tion failed to respond to the Hispamc- 
origm question at all, A follow-up stink 
tonne that “Uispanics had high levels of 
inconsistent reporting in the race ques- 
tion.” an OMB report states "These 
results indicate the question may not he 
operating .is intended." 

A number of changes are being con- 
sidered to correct that trend. Federal 
officials believe that one solution is to 
categorize Hispamcs as a separate r ice, 
not merely as an ethnic gtoup. I lie 
OMU cites the case of a Mexican- 
American man who was befuddled by 
the race question. In his mind, it seemed 
to be making him white, hut where he 
lived, people were classified as either 
MeMc.ui or Angio. 

Another proposal tails for race and 
ethnicity to be combined into a single 
question. 1 he categories would then 
include “Hispanic ." "White, not of 
Hispanic origin;" and 'Mack, nor of 
Hispanic origin." Yet another suggestion 
involves adding a new "tmikiran.il" cate 
gory. And the OMB is also thinking 
about a single r.n e ethnic U\ question 
that would allow respondents to mark 
more than one c ategme. 

Hut would that real I \ help give a 
more accurate pic line ot the Hispanic 



population? Or would it result in an 
even greater imdercoiinting ot the com- 
munitv? There are no easy answers — not 
even witlnn the l atltlo community itself. 
"I'd like to know what is behind it ."says 
Isidro Lucas, director ol the Office of 
Hispanic Studies at l! Imago State 
University. "If they're going to prevent 
Latinos from getting a full share of bene- 
fits hv calling us Black or brown, then it 
worries me It they’re doing it as a reme- 
dy for past disci miinarioii. it's good." 

Lucas, a Spanish immigrant, frowns 
on racial categories in general, saving the 
U.S. is already too focused on artificial 
racial divisions. "If they call to a chliereiit 
race, I'm not sure what that means." lie 
says. "In rlu- past, the only groups catego- 
rized like dial were groups traditionally 
disc rmiinated against " 

Navarette agrees that Htsp.rms are 
not a race and believes many I atirius 
would lie reluctant to identity them- 
selves under a separate racial category, 
w hich could result m even greater nmu 
bers going uncounted. She says, "We 
have Black, white and indigenous foots, 
You can f Hist fold us into a race. 

I a R.i/.i. one of the groups offering 
input to the OMU, recommends using a 
two-part question to address the issue ot 
I lisp, t ic origin and race, t hat WaV, a 
respondent can identify hefsell nr him 



self as both Hispanic and a member of a 
certain racial group 

But La Raza does agree w uh the fed- 
eral government that change is needed. 
"The question as it is now is confusing, 
so vou get a lot ot contusing results," 
Navarette says, pointing to the large 
nmnhci ot Hispamcs who check off the 
"Other" category, "it seems as if we're 
missing a lot of people, We don't know 
what's going on with those people," 

Lor many Hispamcs such distinctions 
might seem odd. says Isidro Lucas, citing 
the fact that many Hispanic families are 
multi lined, ranging from siblings with 
blonde hair and blue eyes to .ousms 
with darker complexions. "Tile tiling is 
complicated." he says. "It’s far more sim- 
plistic to say Latinos are a different race. 
It's just a stereotype that's a result of lazi- 
ness It's easier to viv, ’Clearly these peo- 
ple are not like us. Tliev are a brown 
race.’ 

Navarette L'chcves that the current 
standard is too simplistic and doesn't do 
service to the Latino population, which 
comes in all colors and racial groups. 
"Hispamcs can be Black, white, or mul- 
tiracial. A single race/' ethnicity question 
would not take those complexities into 
mind," she says. “All institutions in this 
country have trouble dealing with the 
latino community. The federal govern- 
ment oesn't quite get our community" 

To add to the debate, interracial mar- 
riages are on the rise, according to the 
OMU, pimping from 1 U l( in m |nr»H to 
! S million in 1W(). In the last Census. 4 
percent of couples reported that they 
were of different races or one was ot 
Hispanic origin. Such households had 
about 4 million children. 

rh.it means the United States is now 
growing towards a multiracial population 
that in many ways already exists ill the 
Latino community, her haps m the future, 
such static categories won't be needed- 
"There needs to he a sea change in this 
muntrv. 1 he Bi n k-\\ lute dichotomy just 
doesn't work, if it ever did." Navarette 
says. “Truly, in we shouldn't be 

talking about being divided between 
Black and white." hq 






Hortensia Cadenas 

George Mason University 

by Miriam Rinn 



B ecause I ho i on > 1.1 Cader 

arrived alone jn the Unued 
States when die was just a teenager, she 
understands .ill too well how lonely and 
disoriented Latino immigrants can feel. 

She also understands the pressures 
faced by Latino children who are torn 
between their parents’ native cultures and 
American ways. 

The daughter of affluent Cubans. 
Cadenas came to the L.S to attend 
hoarding school at age 15. A few years 
later, the rest of her family followed, flee- 
ing Hdel Castro's communist regime as 
did many upper-class Cubans. 

The transition to the U.S. was not 
always an easy one. hut education pro- 
vided an anchor tor Cadenas. After 
obtaining an associate's degree from 
Immaculata College in Washington. 
D.C , she attended George Mason 
University in Fairfax, Va., where she 
earned her bachelor's and master’s 
degrees. 

Entering the workforce initially as a 
translator, she later became a Spanish 
teacher and a bilingual specialist in the 
public si hook. The move into reaching 
was a natural one for Cadenas. w ho says 
she had always been draw n to education, 
the value of which was stressed by her 
father, “it's something that can never be 
taken away. I really think that education 
is the key," says Cadenas. With those 
words in mind, she became involved 
w ith an early-intervention program lor 
Latino youth based at George Mason.‘‘I 
love to teach, luit 1 saw the need among 
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Director, Early Identification \ 

.. V ■ C ; .. . Program. - * v. / 

INSTITUTION: : . \ 

George Mason University 

HER PROUDEST MOMENT: 
"Every time an E1P student beats 
the odds arid shows me a college 
acceptance letter.’’ L.;" 

A QUOTABLE QUOTE: 

“No matter what happens to you, 
education is a treasure that can : 

V never be taken away.” ' • 

HER GREATEST LEGACY: 

"T v he ability to change someone’s life 
for the better, to make that person 
believe he or she is capable/’ 



A.A. 



EDUCATION: 

: ImmaCulataPColJege 
B. A.: George Mason University 
M.A.: George Mason University 



the Spanish-speaking population for 
such a program." she s.iys. 

Today Cadenas passes oil her father's 
wisdom to students a- director of the 
Early Identification Program (E1P). 
which identifies promising Latino junior 
high schoolers and gives them support to 
make it into higher education. Having 
confronted buultur.il ion fliers m her 
youth. Cadenas is especially adept at eas- 
ing the tensions for Latino toemigeis 
who are her charges m LIP. “A lot of 
wonderful tilings in our [Litmo| culture 
are not in conflict with life here," 
Cadenas tells them. 

An important component of EIP u 
parental involvement. “We found that if 
we wanted to be emvnve with the stu- 
dents. we have to reach out to the par- 
ents," she sjvs, Parents of HIP students 
take parenting classes for four weeks to 
counter the stresses of being separated 
from relatives and friends. Feeling like 
outsiders in the community, working 
several jobs, and having little time for 
recreation, these parents encounter 
tremendous pressure, Oftentimes, they 
have little time to influence and counsel 
their children other than to provide 
strict discipline 

Another problem is that Latino chil- 
dren sometimes end up ailing as transla- 
tors for their parents. With their children 
as their voices, [.anno parents might 
begin to feel a lack of control over their 
families, says Cadenas. a situation that 
can. understandably, lead to tension and 
trouble. ’’When you combine that with 
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pjlll'. of adoleMCtH'C," an explosive 
situation can develop, t'.uleius believes 
To help avoid those explosions, she 
works with two other organizations, 
Hispanus Agjinsi Ulnld Abuse and 
Ne^lett, and Cim/eiis (..Inld Abuse 
Prevention. 

HIP is designed to smooth out %ueh 
familial conflicts. while steering the chil- 
dren toward college. The program began 
m as a partnership with three pub- 

lie schools. “We ask counselors to nomi- 
nate students who have the potential to 
go to college but might nor be rcgisleied 
in college courses." C.adenas explains. 
“Virtually all the kids in the program are 
the first in their families to attend col- 
lege. They don't know the process, so 
many Latino youngsters fail to Like the 
required college-prep courses. Instead of 
algebra, they take simple math, rather 
than struggle with chemtstiv or biology, 
they take general science. There are not 
enough counselors in the schools to 
nuke sure that each student who might 
want to attend college takes the appro- 
priate courses .md finds out about finan- 
cial aid." 

In 1.1 P the children and their parents 
sign contrails promising that they will 
attend summer academies and work 
shops and tli.it the student will maintain 
a C average .uni will emoll in 
prep i nurse. Then. George Mason stu- 
dents bin nine tutors to these high- 
potential youngsters " I he program is 
small enough so that we i.m keep .ratk 
of the kids." ( ’jden.is saw She makes it 
ijtute clear to families tint if they are not 
interested m a long-term i ommilinent. 
they should not sign the contract "Hut." 
she adds, “nine we explain what we re 
doing, the parents are very supportive." 

I he idea o lor the youngsters to 
eventually enroll it .1 fmir-veir iiismu 
non. One HIP student has graduated 
from ( iMU so far. and halt of the pro- 
gram's alumni are enrolled in other well 
respeiteii colleges, unhiding A met nan 
University, the College of William and 
M,in, Morehouse College, Old 
nonunion, and Temple University for 
some of tlu.se students, enrolling in iol- 



lege is almost uniinaginable. Says 
<\idenas; “Many students who come to 
us have never considered a college edu- 
cation; they don’t believe they can do it/’ 

In many cases, the encouragement 
and support they receive from HIP is 
crucial to their success. Vanity l.ozano is a 
college student now. but that was not 
one of her goals j few years ago. Lozano, 
who lives with her mother, a ( Colombian 
immigrant, says about college, "I really 
thought it would be impossible. 1 still 
can’t believe I’m here. LI!' helped boost 
her math grade from C to A, but just ax 
importantly, it raised her aspirations “1 
oriented myself to going to college," she 
says. While her high school friends work 
at the mail or as secretaries, Lozano 
dreams of becoming a computer analyst. 
“I know eventually its going to pay ofT." 

Lozano finds college challenging, but 
not overwhelming. "The program has 
been a big support for me. and that’s 
very important when you're in high 
school with all that pressure. Sometimes. 

I sit there and think without this pro- 
gram. where would 1 he right now?" 

A tangential mission of the program 
is to broaden the experiences of these 
young people by introducing them to 
the larger artistic and cultural world. 
Otherwise, “they stay light here in their 
own little communities." Odenjs says, 
field trips last year, for example, included 
a memorable visir to the Holocaust 
Memorial Museum in ne trhy Washing- 
ton, l and summer outings brought 
indents u> wildlife refuges .uivi research 
laboratories as well as ro professional job 
sites. 

( lade lias's efforts are c Icarly appreciat- 
ed. “She is one of the most remarkable 
people I've met it: my entire life," says 
Marjorie Haley, who supervises HIP as 
the assistant provost for academic pro 
grams. "She always has tune for every- 
one. The dnoi is always open. Kids m the 
program want to sin reed for her" 

lor her part, (i.uicnas feels a sense of 
accomplishment when a student Midi as 
1 n/.inn s iys, "I feel I'm still the same 
person, but I feel I’ve grown as a person. 
1 iook at things in a different way.” HO 



“Many students 
who come 
to us have never 
considered 
a college 
education ...* 

college - 

— Horrensia Cadenas, director. 
Early f dcntification Program, 
George Mason University 
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Hispanic Outlook in Higher Education: 

A QUESTION OF CLARITY 



hy Norma \ C'atuti 



Norma Cantu is the assistant secretary for civil rights in the U.S. Department of 
Educations Office for Civil Rights. 



I '- tit'. 1 lh'panii outlook iii higher education a* cleat .re 
2u, Jii? Maybe 1 1 i»t . It se-mre that recent Congressional 
proposals 1i.i\l' produces! nine imperfections or astigmatisms 
that severely cloud tin vision of a radiant future 1 ot expanding 
opportunities 

TRENDS INDICATING IMPROVEMENTS 

Studios hv the National Cenrer lor Education Statistics, a 
part of the US. Department of Education. revealed in the fall 
of WRS that American high school students are taking more 
challenging courses. Strong evidence shows that this iiard work 
hv high school students is paving oil in a number ol ways 
lusher SAT scores, significant educational gains by minorities, 
and reduced drop out rates. l or minority students, taking more 
ditlii tilt courses pays off in improved college-going opportuni- 
ties. especially as college registrars weigh positivelv the tough 
courses that better prepare students for college and career. 1 he 
U.S. Department of Education has been encouraging this trend 
hv urging Amenta's students to take algebra. trigonometry, lit- 
erature. foreign languages, and other advanced courses in high 
school. Through support to a wide network ot parent organiza- 
tions. the department seek' to haw tins message reach parents 
and students ot all rues and ec niumiic background'. 

i til liter, the department annually makes S.Vi billion avail- 
able m federal student financial aid to expand access to higher 
education. Last vcai. .V7 million students received Pell grants; 
'i'M. nnu students received Supplemental bdticatton.il 
Opportunity grants, 7 I 3 .< M K > students received work tudy 
funds; ami 72-1. non students were given IVrkms loans monies, 
List year. S22.7 billion in loans were made under the federal 
family Educational 1 nan program. 

Finally, aside from these incentives, the Education's Office 



t ot C ivil Rights ai ow- 
ls enforces the federal 
civil ngi is statutes that 
prohibit discrimination 
on the basis o| sex, 
race, coloi. national 
origin, age. or dis.ihh- 

ries 

LEGISLATIVE CLOUDS 

1 he threat to higher education opportunities for Mispanies 
and oilier students comes in the form of proposed 
( 'oitgiessiunal actions that cap federal financial aid. Rather than 
mu reusing funds to accommodate tin l eases m college enroll- 
ments. Congress proposes to slash the Department ol 
1 dm anon's budget less than lull funding Or student linanci.il 
assistance would be devastating I he proposed deep c urs in 
education funding are particularly troublesome when o tiered 
by Congress at the same time as ta\ breaks for the wealthy. 
One member of Congress, in opposing these education cuts, 
called Congress's vision "seriously dumb." 

Education Secretary Rich.ud Riley testified before* the 
I louse Committee on Economic and l duc.illou.il 
( )pporrunihes that ‘our economic prosperity 1 , our national 
secuiirv. and our nation's civic life haw newt been more linked 
to education than they are todav as we enter the Information 
Age ot the 2 1st century" It We are to move forward to improv- 
ing our economic grow th, our imetn.nioti.il sonipetitiveness. 
and our way of life, vw must balance the federal budget, but 
licit on the backs of our learners. A 1 1 e r all. our students might 
be 20 percent of our present population, but tliev are 100 per- 
cent of our future HO 
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Commission Studies Hispanic Drop-Out Rate 



fry fnt;s Pinto Alicea 



i 

■mm 

• 1 ‘.'111.' The L’.S. Department of 

ii mini Education has brought togeth- 



er seven leading scholars to study the 
Hispanic drop-out rate and to develop solu- 
tions to correct this seemingly intractable 
problem. 

While there have been countless studies 
oil the drop-out rate, members of the 
Hispanic Dropout Project say that this is a 
unique effort because it Incuses on underly- 
ing causes and potential solution*., not just 
statistics. 

"* It is the first time the federal govern- 
ment lias concentrated its efforts on this spe 
ci tic group. ’ says Dr Eugene Carcia. dean of 
the graduate school of education at the 
University of I'.alifornu. Berkeley, and a 
cuimnission member. "Tilts effort signals a 
serious concern about a population that gets 
ignored or gets lumped in with other popu- 
lations. We can play a role in assuring that tile 
placets marshal the knowledge (on this issue. 1 
to make a difference lor these kids" 

Undersecretary of I diuation Marshall 
Smith says that his office along with the 
Office of Bilingual Education and Miiioiitv 
l anguage Affairs has sponsored the undertak- 
ing because the Hispanic drop-out rate a 
“pervasive problem that hasn’t gone .iw.n 
| Many of the previous efEutsj were no* *u- 
hired as much as thev should have been . ,t 
the Hispanic community.'' Smith s.iys. “Ibis 
group will focus on the underlying causes 
that t ill he addressed by federal, state, and 
local governments, by schools, and by t.uni 
lies jThvir report] tan give prmcip ds. par- 
ent*. and superintendents insight mi Imw n* 
improve the odd 1 tor students in gi idu m " 
flu* Hispanic Drnpuui Project is com- 
prised of educators with a variety o| vxperi 
ernes In addition tu (iafcia. liieilibcrs arc Dr. 



Walter Sccada, professor of education at the 
University of Wisconsin: Dr. Kudollo ( have/ 
(‘have/, professor of curriculum and instruc- 
tion at New Mexico State University in Las 
Ouces. N.M ; Cipriano Munoz, j science 
coordinator at William Taft High School m 
San Antonisi: Dr Isaura Santiago Santiago, 
president of Eugenio Maria de Hostos 
Community C ollege in New York City; Dr. 
Jeannie (fakes, a professor of education jt rhe 
University of ('alifornia in fos Angeles: and 
Dr Robert Slavin of John Hopkins 
University in Baltimore, Md 

(.ominission members say that such an 
intensive effort is needed because Hispanic* 
remain the mo't likely of all minority groups 
to drop out of high school. The Hispanic 
drop-out rate in IW3 was 27 A percent, ne.ii- 
i , four times the rate for w hires, according to 
a recent report by the American Council on 
b.Jucation (ACE). Hispanic* comprised 24 
percent of jI! dropouts even though 
Hisp.ititcs an omit for only about i.1 pen ent 
..I riie Wr- to 2-f -year-old population 

flu drop-out late m the Latum caiiiniu 
mrv is the "greatest leakage point it: the edu- 
« iiion c ifiititumni," .a\s *< Vs Heifor Har/.i. 
dircvtm of tlu 1 Office of Mummies in 
} Signer 1 dm ltion. 

Another area of comer n is that the raie is 
not declining a* Hispam. s a, . nil urate l he 
du>p out i .iif tor first ^eneralu n Latino, 
stood at i " percent. hut n jumped to 24 per- 
i ent for uiond-gener ition latinos “It’s 
gome in the wrong dires non." Snnth s.iw. 

' I In figures should be deshmng" 

Smith sass that the group also *vill address 
whs Hi-paisii students arc taking fewer ml 
lege preparatory close* than ate other stu 
delits Hispanic enrollment at the iindergnd- 
U, He level rose b\ n.aflv 27 percent from 



1440 to 1 44 V, but Hispamcs still only repre 
vented 7 4 percent of ,ili undergraduate stu 
dents, according to ACE. I 'art of the probler 
is that 1 atinos who graduate from big 
school often lack the prerequisites needed t 
take on college -level coursevvork. 

At Us most recent meeting m Decembe 
held in San Antonin, the commission mem 
bers visited several schools with stucessfi 
programs that deal with at-risk youth an 
met with communuv leaders. 

Thev pijn to meet with Hispanic leadct 
m other parts of the country tin* year to gc 
their input on this important issue 

Sccada. who head* the group, says, “Til 
dropout of Hispamcs is a hemorrhage, not 
rate. It’s creating an underclass of children 
The most frustrating thing is knowing th 
scope of the problem, realizing how daumiri 
it is. and knowing that there are people nu 
there who don’t believe it is a problem " 

Ai the end of the year, the group wii 
present r icpoit ssith uiominenJanoiis ilia 
:i be implemented at the federal, state, am 
ioc.d levels to iiiinbat the Inch Hispam 
dtop -■ nil ntr .is well ,*s examples of success 
■ful pMgums. “ We need to sjptnte the posk 
cts oi lii'pt i-,id nuke sure thev are d<*cu 
mented." ow commission member Dr 
Kudollo ( have/ ('have/ “ I he problem is s« 
b:g. it is hard to know where to start A lot o 
..holds want to do soinctliihg alum 
JHisp.inn dropout-.) |snt files get caught ii| 
m the everyday grind \X,'t can't ailbrd to 1c 
kids give up 1 ho will tak>' a long, sustains 
effort of rethinking how we vhuol c»ut Uni- 
item” 

Carcia s.u - that while the wmk of tin 
coii-inisMon is niihkeh n> mime hatch enc 
(he problem nt Hop, inns dropouts, m rlit 
long run, it will make a difTefeiue" 
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Rebel with a Cause 



Author Bettina Fiores Inspires Latinos to 
Break Out of Traditional Cultural Roles 



by Rosie Carbo 




JD 

I A ottina More- could be as 
•A - S sweet as sugar. But she'd 
rather he one tough cookie. That’s 
why she’s been christened the 
Hispanic Hetty Fned.ui by anyone 
who !ia> read her hook f'fci./m'M 
Civivii. 

Part autobiography, part self- 
help. the book challenges traditional 
Latina roles — the good wife and 
mother, dutiful homemaker, sub- 
servient daughter, virginal Catholic 
girl — and offers inspiration and 
food for thought to any woman 
seeking to change her life. 

Having overcome poverty her- 
self. this feisty, determined mother 
of four doesn’t want Latina 1 to 
remain trapped in cultural traditions 
and religion, which she contends 
present mans Hispanic women I 
realizing their dreams and goals. 

“Vly mission in life is to empower 
I .itmas." s.ivs Mores. S2 "I see LatuiJs 
who are career women. So they are 
more sophisticated and know what they 
want and where thev’re going. But even 
some of these weil-edu a ted women 
have come up to me and told me that 
C.7ii»?riiu’ ('■' vui made them open their 
eves 

In wTMmg Chuftntat f.’tnoen. now 
inaiidatoiv uniting Hi mind high schools 
.nut colleges. More- <.reated a I atm. i s 
feminist manifesto And now, thousands 
of women are taking her message n> 
heart and ntuy (wry) seriously. 



"Latinas give up too easily. Some of 
them use the excuse about being dis 
mrmnared against because they’re immi- 
grants. But in my workshops arid semi- 
nars. I tell them that other immigrants 
went through this and that ihry made it. 

I tell them that we have to go after the 
things that we as l atinas want,” says 
Flores. “In the migrant camps. I see 
women who have never known any 
tither wav of life, so they're not as 
aggres-’vc. They don’t know how to 
change their lives because they've only 
been taught that there's one way. And my 
vs hole mission is to help l atina- get hold 
of their lives.” 

True to her message. Flores vviiu 
after what she wanted as early as age 12. 



when she left her poor Fresno. 
Calif, home to work as a mother's 
helper for an Anglo family on the 
orher side of town. Her own moth- 
er, i young widow, was supporting 
seven children on welfare checks. 
The disiovei v of this atlluem world, 
which Flores couldn’t believe exist- 
ed just miles from her destitute 
home, led her to begin questioning 
the world order. “I didn't really 
know what 1 wanted. But 1 knew 
what I didn't want. 1 didn't want to 
get married m white and have a big 
cathedral wedding, " says Flores. 

Despite a rebellious streak and a 
good academic record at Fresno 
Stare University, she followed 
Hispanic tradition by marrying 
young and having children. 
Likewise, when her husband. Angelo, 
expressed interest in attending law 
school, she offered him her full support, 
even starting to look for work to help 
with household expenses just one week 
after giving birth. 

Fmaily. however, she started to assert 
herself. In her book, she writes about 
convincing Angelo to undergo a vasec- 
tomy after giving birth to her fourth 
child, who was unplanned. “Every time 1 
woke up. 1 was pregnant.” she remem- 
bers. 

(dearly f lores had more in mind for 
her future than changing diapers. She 
sold their living room furniture and 
installed a desk, where she gave birth to 




* ... my whole 
mission is 
to help Latinas 
get a hold 
of their 
lives." 



— Brttina Flores, writer 
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her next creation, Chiquita’s Cocoon. "I 
always had this book deep inside me. I 
had been thinking of writing it since I 
was 12 years old. 1 even took lots and 
lots of notes over the years about what 
I'd put in my book. So one day I finally 
sat down and started writing,” says the 
author. 

She hasn't stopped writing or taking 
her ideas to Hispanic women ever since. 
Her latest book, Chiquita's Diory, is a 
work of fiction aimed, in particular, at 
Hispanic girls. The autobiographical tale, 
published last fall, js one of inspiration 
and hope, recalling Flores’s impoverished 
childhood. 

To go with the book, Flores created 
several character dolls. She says these eth- 
nic-looking dolls — My Fair Latina Lady, 
Chiquita Bonita, School Miss, and Poppy 
Girl — are an alternative to the leggy, 
blonde-haired Barbie. 

“Teenage girls really need help in 
getting hold of their lives. Many of the 
ones 1 talk to are too young to be preg- 
nant. Most of these girls are just looking 
for love, but they’re looking for it in the 
wrong places. They're not getting it at 
home from their parents, so they go 
looking for love from their boyfriends,” 
Flores says. “When I do seminars and 
lectures. I tell the girls to aim high and 
dream big. 1 tell them why be babysitters 
when they can own the day cart center. 
Why be a nurse when you can be a doc- 
tor? These girls need to hear this, because 
unless you tell them with tome compas- 
sion and passion, they're never going to 
believe in themselves." 

While publishers today are eagerly 
searching for marketable Hispanic writ- 
ers, Flores had a tough time getting into 
print. She took the self-publishing route, 
selling 2H.0IM1 copies herself before 
Chiquita's Cocoon was picked up hv 
Vill.ird. a division ot Random I louse 

“When I wrote the book, 1 wasn't 
ic. ills expecting a lot of money from it 
or anything like that. 1 just felt that if it 
could help one single Latina change her 
life. l‘d be happy. Then, when the pub- 
lishers came calling, l told them what l 
wanted" 



But Flores is no srranger to such hard 
work. As a girl, she had to toil in the 
vineyards and fields, picking tomatoes 
and oranges. In fact, much of what 
makes Bettina Flores the feminist she is 
today comes from those early years 
growing up in a single-parent Hispanic 
family. Her perceptions of men were 
partly formed by observing an aunt 
whose eight sons never lifted a finger to 
help her. Flores watched her aunt go 
from table to stove and stove to table. 
She never smiled, and Flores soon sur- 
mised that there wasn’t much reason for 
her aunt to smile m the face of such 
machismo. 

While her anti-machismo attitudes 
are not unusual, Flores goes after the 
family unit useif. debunking the myth of 
the loving Hispanic family as a suppor- 
tive haven for Latinas. In her book, she 
writes about Latinas being ignored and 
treated as second-class citizens within a 
family structure that places men and 
boys first. 

“We've gol this myth that Latino 
families are large, loving, and very close. 
Hut the reality is thar many Latinas have 
been love-starved in spite of that myth. I 
am the youngest of seven children, and I 
don’t ever recall my mother putting her 
arms around me and telling me that she 
loved me. 1 needed that, and so does 
every Latina. So, the bottom line is that 
there’s much more to a family than hav- 
ing a lot of kids," says Flores. 

“Many of us have never been told by 
our parents that we re beautiful. We've 
never been told that we can do anything. 
We Latinas need to be told that we are 
loved. We need to be told that we are 
intelligent. This is part of the reason that 
I think women like my hook. 1 tell them 
to value themselves and that they can 
succeed. They can better their lives with- 
out giving up their religion or their cul- 
ture." ho 

lo tWi'r ( liU|UU.G Cocoon nr Ghiquitas 
fharv, leriti R /niw l loto or I’O Bo\ 201" 
(iramtr Boy, C.oltf V5~46-2()j~; ,i r rail- 
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In ('hUjiui.i's Come//, liertina Flores oilers the following advice to those wishing to make the transformation out of 
the Latina cocoon and into the world of success: 



( -hi (^LJiiCiilLvi Education is a serious task. From preschool on, every Latino child needs support and 
motivation to achieve. Latino parents must offer this support and motivation. They must share the education 

^ process from day one so that their children can 

r __ __ excel in school. Yes, its emotionally and psychologi- 

I A spirited expose of th'el^tlha ^lemme and t ally difficult to get involved in anything when you 

how it vy5^^^n._ J 01] ' t know where your next meal is coming from. 

nHBj | II | ' | ' Nonetheless, education is the solution to cyclical 

SHE jff § a Iff I ^1 I" I :/%'$<%•' poverty, and Latinas in particular need to concen- 

H \ 8 | 8 \ l # A '1 8 ^ I - trace on the solution, not the problem! 

V ' ^ }// Wi ‘ cY’er/y/// From 

■H I I ‘yal- I II l l^cfl- birth the Latina child is held in low esteem. As long 

H X. j Vjfc A .^ \ / .A / . as Latinas and their female offspring remain agree- 

m — — — ^ ■■ ; able victims of this oppression, they will continue 

V - pnwp lr ATT I? F q s to sufler froni lovv self-esteem. Unless this chain of 

■ ..POWE^^yMMy/S^ATaS AND HAPPINESS. . , , 

^ - n * ■ ~**ti S * . ■ — w selt-crucitying conditioning is broken, it will 

•?,$£: . V. ' remain a vicious cycle affecting generation after 

, sv". J - y - * generation. 



THE LATINA ^OMAN’S GUJDE f6 .GREATER 
,;powE^;py^M#£y/^rATas andh^ppiness. 



B (r"*V/ Miff Accepting machismo from 
'V.. ■ our fathers, husbands, sons, brothers, uncles, anti 

;v ...v JE other men because that's the way things are and 

T- . have always been is a Hispanic hang-up. As 

' 111 * man > herein have testified, it is harmful! When 

‘T‘ you allow yourself to be the victim of machis- 

iTYP C* mo attitudes and actions, you are encouraging 

ll^T* V HB your own self-degradation! Maybe just one of 

,, •. -J, i a «... X-U" 4vH the reasons Latinas are not making it in the 

How to k<epyaluw If adl^ote while sfitysteing , y ; 

7V v >- ’• ’ihos&tfiijt 'LUv/ .j greater society is that after being dominated 

‘ ^ — * by their fati ers. husbands, brothers, and other 

males, they have no self-esteem, no pride, no ener- 
gy left to take on the demands of the outside world. 

(r^f/ C Ihj i V/ As the struggle for ch ange is occurring within the church, the time has come for Latinas 
to face the mental abuse of Catholicism and to consider change. It might well be time for a new religion. More 
important. Latinas must face the fact that religion is man-made. The rules and regulations, the practices thrown! 
upon you. and the burdensome threats all have a single purpose --to control your body, mind, and soul. Religion 
is control, period. 
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CURRICULUM 






Creating a More Inclusive 

Classroom 

/rv Miriam Rinn 



hat did Native Americans 
think about those pale- 
skmned huropcan immigrants wearing 
odd-!ooking clothes who arrived nut of' 
nowhere on ships? How did African cap- 
tives led about the horrific conditions in 
their plantation prisons" And what were 
the reactions of Dth-century women to 
their husbands' peculiar desire to leave 
home lor flit* untamed western ssiklei- 
ness: 

Hxperiences of minority groups and 
women jre often left out of college 
texts Hut the editors of a new curricu- 
lum guide believe students should learn 
about rlie thoughts, opinions, and beliefs 
of all Americans, whether their ideas tri- 
umphed m the long run or not. T he 
guide was put together through the New 
Je r se\ Project, which started m iVSfi m 
order to transform the traditional college 
suiusuluiii into a body of content that 
includes women. racial minorities, and 
other points of view that are often miss- 
ing from the i lassronm 

“The curruuliini needed transform 
mg," saXs oik- ot the guide s Jitoi s. i Ilui 
Iriedmaii. director ol women's studies 
and prolessor of f.uglish at Iivnton State 
l ollegi- ” I ho business ol the Project is 
to .re, itc .in inclusive college curriculum 

bi.V 1 1 |S<‘ X S r • h .1* O O! '".''i'ij’lc'u pic tills 

of' [tile p,isi|.” 

Origin illy c‘i ibhshed bv the New 
JciscS Department of Higher Film .iMnii, 
the New Jetscs Pro|ect stands ,is the 
■in i on s first tud still t lie on ! v 



“The free exchange 
of ideas is 
tremendously 
important, and a 
multicultural 
curriculum enhances 
that exchange.* 

— Paula Rothenberg, director, the 
New Jersey Project, professor, 
William Paterson College 

statewide, state-funded gender and mul- 
ticultural s v holarship ami curnculuni 
pi.,_ici t Its broad array of activities is 
designed to deal vv 1 1 Ji virtually all jspects 
of the learning experience as well as to 
promo..- and support curriculum trans- 
foniiation md in ultv student develop- 
ment, w ith a focus on issues of gender, 
r.iu' ethmotv. class, culture, and sexuali- 
ty 

The new guide. f ,'rc a/n/y an fuJii'iiv 
( . 'Hitf ( '.iitfitiihnn. .\ li .uiinttf .Selin i (wh 



from the .Veir Jcr>ey Pro/cv/ (Teachers 
(College Press), brings together a wealth 
of - materials that can help faculty every- 
where (see related story, page in). For 
instance, in studying the age of explo- 
ration and conquest, why shouldn't stu- 
dents look at the view points of both the 
conquerors and the conquered? 

Says Friedman: "Rather than just 
having the Portuguese point of view of 
the conquest of Indonesia, they read the 
letters of a Javanese princess." In an ait 
course, the new cinricuium includes 
women painters anti non-turopean art- 
work. A political sciciHc course might 
focus on why affirmance action is 
important and w hat it has accomplished. 

The goal of the transformed curricu- 
lum is to view the world from a more 
encompassing point of view, one that 
includes rather than excludes diverse 
viewpoints, she explains. Acknowledging 
that education is extraordinarily conser- 
vative, Friedman still believes "it makes a 
huge difference to the students in the 
way they view the world H [ xav 
"American literary tradition' to someone 
getting a Ph D. today, it would mean 
something completely different than it 
did .Vi years ago. A current American lit- 
erature anthology would include slave 
narratives and working-class literature as 
well as the elite northeastern male writ- 
ers whom we re used to reading." 

Hut docs this rewriting of the cur- 
riculum amount to simply trading one 
agenda tor .mother? Detractors ol so- 





calk- d political correctness question 
whether it is as important to understand 
the cultures of indigenous peoples, who 
had relatively little influence on world 
events, as that of' the conquerors, who 
had enormous svvjv. They sav that not all 
cultures sir idejs are equal and that to 
study '“primitive” over "advanced” cul- 
tures is j disservice to students, however 
popular these courses become. 

Critics also deride the new texts as 
being of lower quality than the tradi- 
tional canon. They wonder if in the 
name of inclusiveness, students will end 
lip spending their time reading second- 
and third-rate writers, just because they 
were penned by women or factors 
workers or c. \ -slaves. 

Feminist scholars challenge the crite- 
ria used to determ. ue the writers worthy 
of inclusion in the canon. ”1 can t -ay 
that literary merit is a complete fiction, 
but it's a much more complicated issue 
tlun we’ve been assuming. Who made u 
| the criteria] up?” F riediuan asks. “Artists 
go in and go out of fashion, and taste is 
learned. What I’m questioning is 
whether there is {only] one culture. 
There are very few great books courses 
anymore; we can't define the word 
’great.' " 

Argues Friedman, "The notion that 
these cultmes were primitive is often a 
European prejudice. The assumption is 
tliat the traditional curriculum is objec- 
tive. But it's not. You're always getting 
knowledge from a paiticular point of 
view. Every position is political." 

One of Friedman's co-editors, 
Charley Mint, professor of sociology and 
women's studies at New Jersey's William 
Paterson College, believes a new cur- 
riculum is required because the tradi- 
tional college curriculum does not pre- 
pare students to deal with the realities of 
an increasingly diverse society. 1 he great- 
est supporters of a transformed enrruu- 
lum w ill be corporations, tor whom the 
bottom hue is all nnpnium. she says 
Employers are looking tor students who 
are culturally sensitive, savs Mint. 

l ike law eiitorcemem, tor example. 
Flint was asked by the New Jersey State 



Police to design a course on cultural 
diversity to help officers in their 
encounters with suspects and victims of 
different racial and ethnic backgrounds. 
"We are living m a global economy. We 
are doing our students a disservice it we 
don’t expose them to these things,” Flint 
says. 




“The assumption 
is that the 
traditional 
curriculum is 
objective. 

But it’s not.* 

— Ellen Friedman, director of 
women’s studies, professor, 
Trenton State College 



Besides file pragmatic need tor a 
change, Flint supports curriculum tratis- 
toi mation ideologically as well. "Its the 
right thing to do. Flow can you call it 
American literature and not expose stu- 
dents to (,‘hinese-American nr Chirano 
litiiauuv:" 

Hut these culture war battles are not 



limited to the humanities, It also extends 
to mathematics and the sciences. Flint 
says, but the differences there are less 
substantive than pedagogical. In math, a 
teacher might use examples that are 
related to food shopping or decorating, 
areas traditionally thought of as 
"women’s work." Young men from 
working-class backgrounds might relate 
better to algebra or geometry taught by 
calculating angles on a pool table or 
baseball players' hattmg statistics. Flint 
can trace her love of math to d lilac k 
woman teacher in her rural high school 
who consistently showed the students 
how mathematics applied to their every- 
day lives, from figuring acreage to crop 
output. 

Flint acknowledges that most of the 
time curriculum transformers are 
preaching to the choir, but she hopes 
that traditionalists will also learn to sing 
a new tune. She says, “There are people 
in positions of higher education who do 
think this is important." 

Beyond challenging the standard cur- 
riculum, members of the New Jersey 
Project want to change how learning 
takes place m the classroom. The New 
Jersey Project’s director, Paula 
Kothenberg, .1 professor of philosophy 
and women’s studies at William Paterson 
College, believes that college curricu- 
lums need to acknowledge that there are 
many ways of learning and knowing 
beyond the traditional "objective” imle- 
oriented style. That style, she asserts, dis- 
misses personal experience and intuition. 
It purports to hold objectivity as its 
highest goal, ignoring the personal inter- 
ests of researchers. 

A transformed curriculum "encour- 
ages people to find their own voices and 
to speak in their own voices." 
kothenberg says. "What I am m favor of 
is opening up the possibilities ' Although 
there have to be basic ground rules in 
the classroom, they can be broadened. 
"You have to make a commitment to lis- 
ten to each other." kothenberg says. 
"The free exchange of ideas is tremen- 
dously important, and a multicultural 
curriculum enhances that exchange ”ho 




A Primer on Inclusive Teaching/Learning 



Every teacher m higher education who wants to create a more inclusive curriculum and instructional methodology should 
read Creating an Induswe College Curriculum:/ 1 7iw/riffg Stumebook front the New Jersey Project. 

The book’s underlying prenuse is that women and minorities have inherently different styles of learning than do white mates. 

To accommodate these differences, rh. book’s editors, Hllen G. Friedman, Wendy K, Kolmar, Charley B Flint, and Paula 
Rothenberg, propose making ch-i»' ev .> in the c rriculum, in the classroom environment, and in the teaching methods used by pro- 
fessors. Written in three pa me book is ' to provide models of statewide, institutional, and course reform. 

Part l. “Creating a S r Aew.de Gjrriculuri p "> : c,” describes the genesis and development of the New Jersey Project, the insti- 
tutionalization of refo o from til . joints %,i‘ vie of administrators and faculty at two- and four-year colleges, and techniques to 
overcome faculty and t » itut.una reshta.. -- • Pa . H,‘ Rethinking Course Content, Perspective, and Pedagogy,” contains theoretical 
and practic.il essays that ; us on *sues of pe‘ ,gogy. And Part 111, “Syllabi and Narratives," contains syllabi and instructors’ accom- 
panying experiential nai <,ves fb* ’2 

The following comp te * 'f rh i, c titles will suggest the usefulness of the book for teachers who wish to ensure that 
women and students of ci > ■■ : .in ■. u l hi ;**work .md the classroom environment welcoming: 



PARI i. 

Transforming the Curriculum I 'he Newjeisey iroject Lsperience 
After the First Year: Sustaining the Curriculum Transfo niation 
Process 

Institutionalizing Curriculum Change: College and University 
Administrators Discuss the Issues 

Curriculum Transformation at a Two- Year College - Two Vic vs from 
Brookdale C'ommumty College 

Curriculum Transformation at a Four-Year College Taking the First 
Steps at Raniapu College 

Involving Faculty in Curricular Transformation: Overcoming 
Resistance at Richard Stockton College 

PART II: 

The End of Argument: Unmasking Privilege Disguised as 
Objectivity 

Teaching about Affirmative Action 

Teaching about Gender. Ethnicity, Race, and (.‘las Using African 
Biography and Autobiography 

Critical Science Scholarship and Curriculum Bevond 
Androcentrism 

“Mainlining”Transformation in the General Education Curriculum 
leaching Art History: Recognizing At ter ■ tv 
Teaching Psyehoanaly tie Theory in the Feminist Classroom 
Urmg Intuition. Emotion, and Personal Storv to Tear h 
Multicultural Literature: Once More with Feeling 
Journal Writing as FeiiiniiM Pedagogy 

PART III: 

"Change in Societies ". An Interdisciplinary Approach to reaching 
Modern Historv 

A trie ana Women: Two Decades of Evolving Historical Perspectives 
at Trenton State C'ollege 

Immigrant Women in the New World: African and Caribbean 
Communities and Cultures 

Women. Culture, and Society Introduction to Women - 'studies 
A Course in the History ofWestern Sexuality- 
Women in the Middle East: A History Tutorial 
W'unien Artists: Changing the Course of I Itsrory 
Teaching Diversity in Western Philosophy and Religion 
Racism and Sexism in the United States. hitroduc tn*n to Women's 
Studies 



Teaching Difference: Two Courses — "Homosexuality & Society" 
and “AIDS & Gender” 

Teaching Queer: Bringing Lesbian and Gay Studies into the 
Community C'ollege Classroom 
Women m Technological Cultures 

Environmental Science: A Syllabus with Transformation Strategics 
Integrating Feminism into the Nursing Curriculum. Experiences in 
Required and Elective Courses 

Guiding the t earning Experiences ofYoung Children A Course in 
Ejrly Childhood Education 
Beyond Matli Anxiety: Developmental Mathematics 
Curriculum transformation in Calculus Ml] 

The Social Psyc hology of Difference 

Integrating the New Scholarship into Introductory Psychology 
Introduction to the Psychology ofWoinen 

Ths 1 Psychology of Women of Color: Culture, Acculturation. and the 
Definition of Self 

Syllabus for Advanced Studies m the Psychology of Women 
Syllabus lor Advanced Women's Studies; Psychoanalysis ami Feminist 
Theory 

Syllabus for Philosophy of Science 

Teaching about Elder Women: Wallflowers at the Women's Studies 
Dance 

1'e.n lung the Sociology of Women and Work 

Transforming the Legal and Social Environment of Business 
( morses 

Curriculum Transformation for Basic Fr. 'ish Composition and 
Introduction to Literature: A View from the Trenches 
Revising Freshman Composition. Opening Lip the lradition.il 
( uirru'ulum 

Integrating Race and Gender into Second l anguage Curriculum 
Nineteenth and Twentieth Century Literature: Centering the 
Margins 

( Tender, Nan at iv v . .I! id InUi pu iatioii m l Ui ijUire and Fiim 

The book is available from Teachers College Press of Columbia 
University (122-1 Amsterdam Avc.. NewYcuk. N Y. Iltf)27) or by 
calling' 21 2-f»7H-.V>2‘L Ihe ISBN tor the paperback edition (12f».h5} 
isiiK(l77 f>2H2-2.fot the cloth edition (1711. f 111). (lfi077-fi2H2-0. 

— by Dr. Mia Anderum 

17 1 
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A Woman’s Place Is in 
the Statehouse 



by Joyce Luhrs 



P 

rom tlif Beltwiv to M.im Street. 
X- politics is reputed to be a down- 
and-dirty panic of backroom deals and 
barroom schmoozing. Maybe that's why 
women, who are running for and w in- 
ning public office m increasing numbers, 
aie still lagging in such jobs as lobbyists. 
Congressional aides, and members of 
state commissions. 

But in New York State, at least. .1 fel- 
lowship program aimed at training 
women for pnhlic-polu \ roles is work- 
ing toward gender equity The Center tor 
Women in Government at the State 
Universits of New York iMJNY) at 
Alb.mv runs a graduate fellowship that is 
recognized as one of the premier leader- 
ship development programs for women 
wanting to bre ;is into the ranks of gov- 
ernment. 

Begun in I v s 3 with funding from 
die l harles If. Kevson I mrndation, the 
fellowship has graduated over 130 
women, mam of whom have gone on to 
work at various government jobs. 

fins intensive seven-month program 
is open to women graduate students 
who have completed 12 hours of 
coursework and demonstrated an interest 
m improving the status of women 
through their studies, research, pan) 
employment, atid ot volunteer activities. 
Fellow . are awarded a stipend of S'flinn. 
and upon completion of three academic 
seminar •. they cam 12 credits. 

Fellows develop highly polished, 
puhhc-policy -influencing skills and 
insight into the nuances of how policy is 



*We help them 
develop the tools 
for being an 
effective policymaker 
and for 
getting things 
accomplished.’* 

— Judith Seidel, director, 

Center for Women in Government. 
SUNY at Albany 



actually made, says Judith Seidel, the cen- 
ter’s executive director. "We help them 
develop the tools lor being an effective 
policymaker and tor getting things 
accomplished. They learn on the job 
how to get things done with other key 
players even when thev don't like them. 
I he most exciting piece aligns the 
research they are doing w ith public poli- 
cy." 

The program's goals are to increase 
the p.iriu ipalioii of women m the public 
arena, to develop public leaders, and to 
encourage the development of policy 
that icsponds u> the ikcJs of women 
and their families Hut it's more than 
classroom theory. To gain a firsthand feel 
for the operations of state government, 
women are placed in the New York State 
Legislature, a state agency, or a policy - 
oriented nonprofit organization. 

Before taking this plunge, fellows are 
treated to an introduction to state gov- 
ernment upon their arrival 111 Albans 1 m 
lunu.irv. f tus first of three rcijiltrcd semi- 
nars gives fellows the policy knowledge 
and the tos*ls they need to succeed ill 
their eventual placements. "We strive for 
a seamlessiiess among the three pro- 
grams.*' says Seidel. 

She adds that the fellowship embod- 
ies diversity and inclusiveiiess through its 
instructors, speakers, and the fellowship 
group itself, which in 1 W5 included 
only one w hite woman i lit* second 
seminar. "( lender, Kace, Class and Public 
Policy and Women as Public policy 
Actors," examines the various bureau- 





crane, legislative, and 
organizational con- 
texts in which 
women work on 
policy, and the com- 
peting pressures they 
confront in these 
settings. 

In addition, the 
fellows attend a 
two-hour weekly 
personal and profes- 
sional workshop to 
relate their place- 
ment insights across 
the policy process. 

Seidel sees this 
group activity as an 
unusual opportunity 
for the fellows to 
learn about each 
other as well as gov- 
ernment. 

Beginning in 
February, fellcv/s 
begin their 30-hour- ^ >n, * n * eam ^ ow to 1 
per-week place- 
ments with a legisla- 
tor, state agency, or policy-oriented non- 
profit organization. Issues they might 
tackle range from health and insurance 
to labor, education, and aging. It's a 
chance for a unique up-close look at all 
aspects of the policy-making process— 
from how to influence the agenda to the 
formulation, adoption, implementation, 
and evaluation of policy. 

Fellows develop a project that incor- 
porates research on a policy question 
with personal experiences in their place- 
ments. These projects often become 
more than an exercise, For example, as „ 
NH3 fellow. Seidel examined the unmet 
public-policy needs of women with dis- 
abilities. Her work laid tile foundation 
for a subsequent three-year study by the 
seilter on individuals with disabilities. 

Whether or not they opt to stay in 
government, women are prepared to take 
on leadership roles after graduation. “It 
makes them better managers and deci- 
sion-makers and better otoens to under- 
stand the problems out there. " savs a for- 



ints the ranks of government in a fellowship prograri 



mer director of the program, Joeatma 
Hurston-Brown. "They learned the nuts 
and bolts of how to succeed m govern- 
ment, how to impact public-policy 
development, and when, how. and where 
to impact and influence the system. They 
gained an understanding on a pragmatic, 
realistic baMs of how government 
works." she says. 

A former New York State employee, 
Hurston-Brown believes there is a need 
within the public-policy arena for 
women to participate in all issues, not 
just those traditionally thought of as 
women’s issues. “Women bring a differ- 
ent lens that helps them to look at issues 
that better meet the needs of con- 
stituents" she adds." No matter how pm- 
gressive we are. if we don't first under- 
stand our values, where we will compro- 
mise, and the point beyond which we 
will not go. we will not succeed. The 
challenges ire for women to show rh.ir 
we arc going to he different" 

Minority woman are adding yet 



another perspective that's all too often 
missing from government. Class of l l M5 
graduate Christina Hernandez, a Puerto 
Rican from Manhattan, landed a job as a 
member and commissioner of the New' 
York State Crime Victims Board. 
Hernandez says that the fellowship solid- 
ified her interest in minority women’s 
issues. "1 want to do as much as I can for 
minority women. As a Hispanic woman. 
I believe p irtuipating in the program 
was an opportunity for me to move for- 
ward. There aren't many Hispanic 
women in government, and they don’t 
get the opportunities to move on acade- 
mically," says Hernandez. 

Hernandez, one of two family mem- 
bers to graduate from college and the 
onlv one to base a graduate degree, 
overcame many barriers to reach the fel- 
lowship program. But help came from 
other Latinos. She credits her mother 
and an oliler sistei with providing the 
impetus for her to pursue higher educa- 
tion. and says she learned how to nvt- 
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work from Cannelio Rivera. a mentor 
and the director of the Bureau of 
Minority and Women’s Business 
Program m the state Department of 
Hnv i ton mental Conservation. "He took 
me under his wings and gave me a feel 
for government." she says. 

Durum her fellowship. Hernandez 
worked in the Department of 
hiivironmental Conservation s Office of 
General Counsel, where, she says, she 
learned a lot about how New York State 
operates. "Part of niv job w as to research 
the issue of emuonmental justice and its 
effects on communities throughout the 
U S. I tried to come up with policy for 
New York State and looked at other 
states and how they dealt with the issue” 
she sa\s. 

Beyond the chance to study civics. 
Hernandez feels the program was 
empowering. "1 felt affirmed m the pro- 
gram by the other students, who smtc 
extremely diverse. In class, we learned 
the positive things that we could do as 
women to work effective!) m govern 
inent. The instructors broke down the 
political process for us. I hev encouraged 
us to go to different functions and net- 
work." says Hernandez. 

Another alumna, Deborah Vogel, now 
with the New York State Office for the 
Prevention of Domestic Violence, had a 
similar positive experietu e. Vogel was 
attracted to the program’s approach of 
combining academic exploration with 
hands-on vsork in govern mem . She 
already had extensive knowledge of 
working tn the eoinnumitv. 

She entered the program, she says, 
because "I felt there was a lack of .1 
strong voice in elected positions and 
appointed position* for ssouirn I ft - 1 1 
women didn't have many opportunities 
to impact the policy process, and rhe fel- 
lowship looked like it could make .1 dif- 
feieiu e toi women." 

Vogel was 011 her was ro earning a 
masters of public administration degree 
at Syracuse University in New York 
when she started the fellowship, but she 
was seeking real-life government experi- 
ence, “I wanted to see hnv. the political 



system worked from 
the inside. This pro- 
gram provided a rare 
opportunity for 
women to come 
together in a sup- 
portive initiative to 
study the system that 
you are trying to get 
involved in, says 
Vogel. 

The experiences 
learned in the pro- 
gram a decade ago 
have remained with 
her. ‘‘No matter 
where you are. the 
knowledge about the 
legislative policy- 
making process is 
very helpful in any place where you 
want to take effective action, no matter 
what level you are at. It doesn't have to 
be legislative. It can even be a local 
neighborhood initiative." adds Vogel. 

She might have been involved in 
state government, but one of the pro - 
gram's valuable lessons was learning to 
he a diplomat. 

“Probably one of the hardest and 
most satisfying lessons was learning how 
to he effective md to work with people 
who hold different opinions. I had to 
find common areas of interest, learn to 
negotiate, and not to take things person- 
al tv. I learned to remain calm and rea- 
soned; to be creative and more sophisti- 
cated in my negotiating to per the svs- 
rem to work for you: how to massage the 
touch points; and how to build alliances 
and not to burn bridges. You never know 
when someone could be helpful in your 
efforts down the road." recounts Vogel 

But like many of life's enduring 
lessons, her realization of the value of the 
fellowship came upon later reflection; it 
was not some thing p 1 c ked mil ol a 
Gumpian box of chocolates "You don't 
get all of tins until the fellowship is over. 
It glows brighter after you move assay 
from it." says Vogel. “Some of your great 
est lessons will be things vou ie 1 1 < • t 
focusing on immediately" pjQ 



* ... we learned the 
positive things 
that we could do 
as women to work 
effectively in 
government.* 

— Christina Hernandez, 
commissioner, New York State 
Crime Victims Board 
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A Woman of Influence 

hx M/miCij Rhur 



i ■y nnvitij! u p as the child of 
Puerto Rican nugniiit workers 
in New jersey, Dr (Ilona Donilla- 
Santiago was told; "People like you don’t 
go tt > college 

1 .iter. .0 a smmg academk starting 
lu i i areer at Rutgers Umversitv- 
Camdcn. she was told "People like you 
shui’t yet tenure. People iike you don't 
become professors " 

Like many 1 annas, Donill.i-Saiuiago 
lias hejrd these types of dist oiii.iging 
words all her life. Hut she never let them 
stop her. Instead, she used those negative 
messages as a way of encouraging her 
self', and over the past decade, in turn, has 
created a number of programs in New 
|ersey designed to empower other peo- 
ple of color. At Rutgers-Canulen. w here 
she is a professor ot social work, has 
e trued a reputation as an innovator and a 
nrekss advocate tor the Latino loniinii- 
mty, and for Latmas in parnmlar. 

lion 1 1 i.i -Santiago is used to taking her 
own counsel over others As a high 
schoolet, til response to tile guulaiu e 
counselor who Ivhesed she was not col- 
lege material. Domlla-Santiago applied to 
I :) different colleges. She was accepted 
hv Id. " T h.it was m\ first victory.” 
Boiitll.t-S.mtiago. now 4* L %.i\ s with a sat 
islied smile. 

And it would not be hei l.w .uiiiese 
incut m academia. She went on to earn 
her bachelor s in political science at 
cJi.csboro Slate (now Row an) College. a 
master’s in social work, at Rutgers 
University School ot Social Work, a mas- 




“I knew I couldn't 
be a bureaucrat. 

I wanted to be 
an architect of 
change.* 

—Dr. Gloria Bonilla-Santiago, 
professor, 

Rutgers University-Camden 
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tors in philosophy, and a doctorate in 
sociology from the City University of 
New York. 

Tor the last 1 A years, Dnmlia- 
Samiago's professional life has consisted 
ot reaching one career milestone alter 
another. " I s e always been concerned 
about the status ot Latinos and Puerto 
Ricans.” Donilla-Saiitugo says, while sit- 
ting in an office lined with awards and 
commendations. ‘ l definitely knew I 
wanted to he in an area of ervice. 1 
wanted to be an innovator. I knew I 
couldn't be a bureaucrat. I wanted to be 
an architect of change " 

Her career reflects that desire. In 
1‘JKl, as an assistant director of Rutgers- 
( ’antden Academic Foundations depart- 
ment, she set about boosting Latino 
enrollment at the stJte university. In 
I‘JK.V sbe s.arted the Office of Hispanic 
Affairs to address problems m the L.umo 
comtmmitv. And m 1MHH. as a member of 
a New Jersey Commission on Sex 
Discrimination. Doinll.i-Santiago. seeing 
the need for services for poor Latmas, 
lobbied tot a bill that treated two 
llispariit Women's Resource (Centers 
Today, there are three such centers, each 
piosidnig more than l.nnil women each 
sear with services from job refernls to 
child care. This work, in turn, led 
Donilla-Santiago to what would become 
her greatest accoiiiplishnient: the found- 
ing of the Center for Strategic Urban 
Community leadership at Rutgers- 
t .linden. Donill.i-S.mtiago likes to think 
of the center as a imm-uinversity within 






The class of ! 996 at the Hispanic Women s Leadership Institute founded by Dr. Gloria Bonilla-Santiago. 



a university. a place where people like 
herself tan gain the tools to succeed in 
the mainstream world and attain leader- 
ship positions. Bonilla-Santiago recalls, “I 
knew I was not a traditional professor. 
My research and my work had to make a 
difference It had to be utilized as a vehi- 
cle for making change. My people can't 
wait." 

Most of those urging on Bimilb- 
Santiago were other Latina professionals, 
who wanted her to create services 
directed at their needs. In 1989, she 
responded to their requests by starting 
the Hispanic Women’s Leadership 
Institute, using seed money from one of 
the state's major employers, AT&T. The 
program, which has graduated 1.75 
L.atinas, consists of four weekend semi- 
nars held during an academic year. The 
goal, says Bonilla-Sarmago, is to "reduce 
the psychological, political and social 
obstacles that impede Latina women 
from seeking political and professional 
positions in the nation ” 

It is an ambitious mission, and. subse- 
quently. Bonilla-Santiago says, the pro- 
gram is no easy ride “There is a lot of 
assessment . The women see themselves 
for what they are. They see their 
strengths as well as their weaknesses." she 
says, noting that as l annas, one of the 
first lessons is working through any hid- 
den anger at the way they’ve been treat- 
ed hv society. 

"Latina women were perceived as 
submissive and weak," savs BoniH.i- 
Santugn. who herself has learned how tu 
juggle marriage and a demanding career, 
“liut there were also psychological bar- 
riers we create. We were closing doors 
before coming in." 

Bonilla- Santiago believes the pro- 
gram’s success can be measured both by 
the caliber of the graduates, who include 
New Jersey's first woman surrogate and 
Nilsa Cruz-Perez. New Jersey’s first 
LaunJ assembly woman, as well as the 
fact that now many participants are sent 
to the program by corporations, com 
inuintv organizations, and local govern 
Mlellts. 

In mam ways. the program echoes 



Uomlla-Santiagos own experience. Her 
life, she says, was changed when she was 
still in school and met the woman who 
would be her mentor, Marta Benavidis. a 
local Bapnst missionary who befriended 
Bonilla-Santiago. She saw the untapped 
potential in Bonilla-Santiago and 
encouraged her to continue her studies, 
helped her navigate her way through 
college applications, part-time jobs, and 
even gave her a place to stay when 
Hoiulla-Santiago's family had to travel 
along the migrant trail. Says Bonilla- 
Santidgo: "She influenced me to do any- 
thing l wanted." 

A second leadership program aimed 
at minority executives wa> started by 
Bonilla-Santiago three years ago. The 
Leadership Management for Urban 
F:\ecutives Institute (LMUE1) cunsists of 
tour intensive workshops designed to 
teach minority leaders how to move 
ahead. 

Again, many of die participants must 
first overcome long held anger, she s.iyv 
"What racism does to people, that dam- 
age, that must first hv repaired llow can 
we fix that? What niuM v\e do?" Bonilla- 
Santiago asks. Alter confronting these 
emotional issues, participants get practi- 
cal training m community development, 
.ulvoc ac y. legislative strategy, and com- 



munity organizing. 

With both programs up and running. 
Bonilla-Santiago has moved on to her 
next project, an alternative approach to 
public education dubbed Project LEAL. 

This new venture involves a cnininu- 
mty -based mathematics, science and 
technology grammar school run jointly 
by Rutgers University and the Camden 
board of Education Bonilla-Santiago 
hopes to have the program in place by 
1997. "I see solutions from a holistic 
point ol view,” Bonilla-Santiago says. 
"You need better schools for businesses 
to flourish. You need sale streets for chil- 
dren. Everything is interdependent." 

For Bonilla-Santiago, Project LEAP is 
just another example of what she sees as 
her own mission as an "architect of 
change." She says. "If I help mv commu- 
nity. if I’m successful m creating tilings 
that work. I can gross," 

And. as tor llu>\e teachers who 
thought die wasn't college material? 
Well, last year, her old high school pre- 
sented her with its Hall of Fame award, 
gnen to graduates who have excelled in 
their careers. Says Bonilla-Santiago. 
Ijughing at the irony:"! was real proud 
that nighi " HO 



Ptatto-.Stew Goodman. 1995 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF 
MENTORING LATINAS 

by Yvonne Martinet Thome’, Ed.D. 



L stilus today face increasing opportunities 
tor success. Unlike a generation ago, when 
Latina women pursued achievement in tradition- 
al settings. Latinas are now defining achievement 
m terms of’ goals outside the home and in male- 
dominated arenas. These expanded career oppor- 
tunities create special challenges for Latina 
women whose motivations, goals, values, and 
behaviors are shaped by traditional socialization 
experiences. Latinas raised in homes with gender 
roles clearly defined and with a value system sup- 
porting collaboration, family, and community 
m ght find themselves unprepared for academic 
and professional settings where competition, 
individualism, and assertiveness are valued. They 
might experience the anxieties and fears associat- 
ed with increasing career opportunities and 
expanded gender roles. 

For these women, mentoring can play an 
important role in helping them to negotiate 
these new demands. Mentoring has been posi- 
tively associated with achievement in Latinas. In 
my recent study on motivation in high-achieving 
Latina women (Martinez Thorne, 1995), I had 
the opportunity to interview Id Latinas who 
were either doctoral graduates or had completed 



their doctoral 
coursework with 
the exception of 
their dissertation. 

These women 
attributed much 
of their success to 
the existence of role models and/or mentors 
who supported them by example and/or with 
guidance and expertise. They gave recognition to 
their mothers, aunts, and grandmothers who 
demonstrated for them success with expanded 
gender roles and career opportunities. 

I recall one woman's pride and admiration for 
her grandmother, who started her own business 
in Puerto Rico at the turn of the century when 
womens achievements were limited to the 
home. Another woman told of her mother's 
courage in pursuing a graduate degree while sin- 
gle-handedly raising her family in Puerto Rico. 
Yet another gave tearful tribute to an aunt who 
demonstrated that multiple roles in and outside 
the home were possible to negotiate. For these 
women, mentoring was dearly associated with 
their high achievements. 

Mentoring is especially important for our 
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“Latinas raised in homes with gender roles clearly defined 
might find themselves unprepared for 
academic and professional settings where 
competition, individualism, and assertiveness are valued." 

— Yvonne Martinez Thorne 



young Larinas. 

Research indicates that girls approaching ado- 
lescence hav e a tendency to value social compe- 
tence over competence in cognitive tasks. At this 
stage, these girls begin to repress their cognitive 
abilities and focus more on developing compe- 
tence in tasks considered traditionally feminine. 
This tendency can be attributed to societal 
emphasis on appropriate gender-role behavior 
for males and females. Although not true for 
everyone. Latinas tend to be raised in homes that 
are more traditional in gender-role development 
when compared to non-Latinas. This traditional 
socialization might result in an undermining of 
their competence and ability to consider expand- 
ed career opportunities arid gender roles. 
Mentoring can help prepare young Latinas to 
successfully compete in the workforce. 

I3y definition, mentoring is consistent with 
Latino cultural values and norms. Mentoring can 
he defined as a collaborative process whereby 
two or more people engage in a working rela- 
tionship toward a mutually determined goal. 
Latino cultural values support collaboration and 



cooperation as a means of helping the individual, 
family, and community. The guidance and exper- 
tise provided by the mentoring relationship are 
traditionally valued by Latinos. In Latino com- 
munities, the biblical principle ‘‘unto whom 
much is given, much is expected” is a way of life 
that requires them to give back to their commu- 
nity what thev have received. Mentoring is 
therefore consistent with the values and norms of 
Latinas and their communities. 

Those of us who have been mentored success- 
fully understand tlu importance of this process. 
Through mentoring, Larina women can be sup- 
ported to consider expanded career opportuni- 
ties available to women today. They can also be 
encouraged to negotiate expanded gender roles, 
to continue to seek higher education, and to 
compete successfully in the workforce. So let us 
consider giving back in kind through the men- 
toring of our Latina women. 

Martinez Thornr. Y. \ Hi/wivMirm nio/nsirion t» «w,-, o«M. 
high flthiet’hig l^iumt imwoi '/'oi tnrjl I ..it ioi> . Iva' her* 
('illicit:. Columbia Uimorsitv i ho 
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Bilingual Education Facing Cutbacks 
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lhlitlttil.ll education has long 
bflfl J blltl)’ debated topic'. blit 

h 1 limit nmv (!ut (,’ongress has turned 

up the heat on the umtruvuiial program. it is 
tin likely th.it bilingual education vv ill eve r he 
the same. 

"The politie.il arguments distract people 
troll i the educ ation.il issues." s.iys (iahriela 
Uro. special assistant to the duo tor ot the 
(. flli e c of Hilmgual bdur.mnti .mil Minority 
Languages ArT.nr>, at the U S Department 
of b duration 

l.i, n though the number ot limited- 
F.nglislr-piofu cent students grew 7U penem 
from l **H4 to to 2 7 utiliimt 'indent'. 

.Hid i' e\pe,.tcd t.i re at li i million by the 
year 2l>2n. Congress voted to reduce the 
Udvi.ii jjiiii-r nme ill's share ul’ funding tor 
bihtipu.il eduejtion. forcing 'late' to bear 
more of the tin.inu.il burden. 

It would mtiii that the forces trying to 
rid the ted era I government ol us rcspmisihil- 
its tor bilingual cdusjuon had won a 'null 
victory further analysis of (j ingress's .icimns. 
Ilnleitl, indicates that the silt' ate part ot a 
long-term trend to reduce tin federal gov- 
ernment's role m bilingual ediii.itinn. During 
the 1‘aHn*. federal spending; on hihnpu.il 
I’lhuaiion lei I 4is penem. according to ihe 
L ri> m Institute 

I his news is espeualh troubling for the 

I ill tio i iiiiilllilllltV sllH e thlcv-qiJ.il lets id 

the people vs Im are limited lit their Fnglisll 
piofn le ue y ire n.itue Spanish speakeis. 
.i.< ending to j WM studs i oiiiinisstoii by the 
US. Dep.irtimiu ot l.dinanon. Moreover, a 
reiem study by the American Unumil on 

I till e .1 1 itli i .At. I ; lucilici til.lt tile lliOp-IMII 

rale lor Hop. inns Irolii t.iniihes who speak 
little.* or no bnglish at home was M percent 
i limp, ired with N percent lor Hi'pjmi' w ho 
spoke Fuighsh ,ii home 

" 1 hese undents are more disentr.im hived 
than their umiitef pirn h. ,oni' their parent* 
don't teel well nine by the schools. their par 
cuts don’t understand the si hoo| system, then 
parents ran t help them with their home 
work, and thev don ( understand the 
i ominuniqucs (lie schools send them.’ sacs 
Hi s tot Uar/.i, director of AUb'v Office nl 



Miiiormes nr Higher F.ducation, which pre- 
pared the organizations 1 3tlr Annual .Sr jrn.s 
Report on Minorities in Hitter Udmation 

bilingual education supporters say that 
even though demand is high, reduced ted era) 
funding will mean new programs will not get 
jnv assistance, existing pro grams will be 
curtailed, and students who are limited 
bnglish proficient will be served uneven! 1 * 
depending on the generosity of the state in 
w hit h rhev reside. 

“It sends a message |to tlie states and 
localities! that you are on your own" *ays 
Uro. “It's a bad message to send. The response 
will vary across communities. Some area* are 
committed to their kids and do a good job, 
and others do not." 

About 12 percent ol the nation's liuntcd- 
l.nglisli-pruhcient students curvendy participate 
m federally funded bilingual education pro- 
grams, but a significant portion of the 
feder ii competitive grants arc amicaicd to 
teacher development and mi imwnve programs, 
prinurils at the elementary school level 

ic, telter cievelopmeiit is important since it 
is estimated that only about in percent of 
U S. teachers have the skills to Work With 
Imuied I null'll pintle lent youngstc j 1 he 
ini* .tie i e it. no to atlcii how mans' teachers 
will ultimately get trained to provide- hfhrt- 
gu.il education, a teaching method tli.it 
emphasizes bnglish language acquisition 
while allowing the ti*e of a sindeiif* native 
language to address additional content areas 
'lull a* mathematics or science." You will lose 
the momentum gained in the program m the 
1 . 1 s T lrv\ v • i r s s k s Marshall Smith, uiidef'cc 
reiarv of education lor the U S Department 
ol b.diu afion. 

I 'trhlt'hed in I'JfiH when Congress 
passed the Milingn.d balm a mm Act, (he pro- 
gram ss.ts designed to prosule equal access to 
(In educational w Me ill to lho*e children with 
language barriers At that time, supporters 
also argued that when bilingual students 
graduated and joined the wmkturi c. their 
t ■ntipetemy nr languages would help boost 
the nation's competitiveness in world markets 

"1 .itigiuge-mmmitv children unable to 
keep up with their bnglish speaking classmates 



in their subject matter were more iikely than 
other children to drop out of school. " says 
the Washington-based National Immigration 
loruiii "Liilingii.il education helps ensure 
that immigrants learn bnglish and keep with 
rhe sonrent ot what thev are learning." 

According to the National Association of 
blluigu.d Lducatum cNALihi.d student can 
accjuiie i nougli bnglish language skills within 
two to tive scars to interact socially, but it 
will take tint same student Live to M* years to 
develop tlie ‘'academic language" that will 
hs'lp him or her get through school. 

"Therefore, a bilingual education pro- 
gram must continue to present challenging 
cognitive material to students as they acquire 
tlie needed academic language over time," 
according to NAlib officials. "Research 
shows that the use of the first language does 
not interfere w ith the .u quistnon of a second 
language I ncr.u v development. academic 
skills, subject knowledge, and learning strate- 
gies developed m ihe first language will all 
transfer to the second language 

Others in the education community say 
they believe that the program fails to empha- 
size bnglish acquisition enough and is not 
ii nl\ i tic rive" leaching >. lnldien m their 
nance language might .mu. illy be detrimental 
to their academic achievement." says Barbara 
Mojica, a professor of Spanish at ( .cnrgcowvti 
University in a recent ll.Wirru/M'j l\»*t edlto 
rial Tire same issues have been at the heart ot 
ills debate in Uuitgrcsv ' Immigrants upon 
mimigraiiis came here without tile benefit of 
bilittgu.il ballots or bilingual education." says 
Rep IVtet King :R N Y,, who Inn tried :<> 
eliminate bilingual educ ation 

Ihe debate over bdiugu.il education has 
become mired m a number of other polntf.il 
debates that have yet to be hilly resolved. 
1 here is the question of vs hether the '(ale's, 
nut die federal government, should deter- 
mine him t<> best meet the needs of the 
l.inited l iigli'h proficient fhen there is 
tlie clime debate met whether the United 
Stales should adopt bnglish as its nflictal 
language. " I here is a mistaken notion that 
being iuultihiigu.il is divisive, says 
Rep Xavier Meierra (!> Calit.) Wv 
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Do HSIs Benefit Hispanics? 



by Gary M. Stem 



W: 



hen j Hispanic student 
attends a predominantly 
white school, problems with 
fitting in can easily arise. Bur at the 
University of Texas-Pan American, 
Latino students probably feel right 
at home 

Located just 15 miles from the 
Mexican border, the university enrolls 
13.700 students of whom 86 percent are 
Hispanic, mostly Mexican-Amencan. 
Here, a first -year Hispanic student isn't 
likely to feel much culture shock as he 
or she eases into college life. 

But is such a comfortable, homoge- 
neous environment good for Hispanic 
students? Does it prepare Hispanics for a 
multicultural workplace or isolate them 
in a Hispanic ghetto? 

These are important questions to 
raise because, in fact, many Hispanics 
attend schools with a disproportionately 
high number of Latino students. 
Known as Hispamc-Servmg Institutions 
(HSIs), these arc colleges — many of 
them two-year institutions — that have at 
least a 25 percent Hispanic student 
enrollment. Almost half of the Hispanics 
in higher education attend one of the 
nations 128 HSIs. 

Some educators believe these schools 
can serve to further segregate Hispanics. 
perhaps hindering their future success in 
the workforce. As director of the 
American Council on Education's Office 
of Minorities in Higher Education. 
Hector Garza travels to many of these 
HSIs and sees both the pros and cons. 

"Research shows that any lime you 
have a critical mass of Latino students, it 
does make a difference in their educa- 
tion," he says. "That critical mass allows 
for students to form academic support 
groups and to offer support to one 
another in many ways." He notes that if 




students feel accepted socially, that 
might mean as much, if not more, in 
terms of their success than factors like 
academic tutoring. 

But there are disadvantages in attend- 
ing an HS1, he adds. "That’s not the real 
world," he says candidly. "These students 
are being trained in an environment that 
is different from the workforce." He says 
that the presidents of these universities 
have the responsibility of diversifying 
their student bodies and preparing 
Hispanic students for entering the main- 
stream American workplace. 

Longtime president of the University 
of Texas-Pan American agrees with 
Garzas assessment. President Miguel A. 
Nevarez acknowledges that enrolling 
a mostly Hispanic population "can 
be considered a disadvantage. Our stu- 
dents have to get exposed to people of 
other cultures. That kim* of experience 
is definitely missed.” To gam experience 
in a non-Hispanic environment, he 
encourages students to pursue graduate 
education in areas outside of the 
Southwest, as he did when he attended 
graduate school at Michigan State 
University and New York University, 
both schools with diverse student bodies. 

But he stresses that if the University 
of Texas- Pan American were not located 
in this area of Texas, which is home to a 
large Mexican-Amencan population, 
many of these Hispanic students would 
not have attended college at all. To help 
Latinos, the school possesses an 
A rtA 



extremely active Learning Assistance 
Center that offers special tutoring 
assistance and computer training pro- 
grams. Since a vast majority of the 
schools students hold down jobs, forcing 
them to take a minimal courseload, the 
center plays a major role in helping 
them get through college, particularly 
that troublesome first year. 

But the school has turned its high 
Hispanic population into an advantage 
by creating a doctoral program in inter- 
national business, emphasizing trade with 
Latin America. 

Nevarez notes that at schools like his, 
Hispanic students, who are oftentimes 
'he first in their families to attend col- 
lege, might have an easier time. 

Another university with a huge 
Hispanic population is Texas A&M 
International University, located in the 
border city of Laredo. Of the school’s 
2,515 students, nearly 89 percent are 
Hispanic. ags'n mostly Mexican* 
American, Leo Sayavedra, who was 
president of the university until 














last month, says that he sees many advan- 
tages in a Hispanic student's attending a 
mostly Hispanic university. “There has 
been such a demand for our graduates 
from the corporate recruiters who have 
been under extreme pressure to diver- 
sity,” he says. "The fact that we have 
a good pool of Mexican Americans 
means we’re able tc* provide them with 
placement opportunities.” 

He adds, however, that "we recognize 
that when you are too homogeneous, 
you are disadvantaged.” To overcome 
that potential disadvantage, Texas A&M 
has been striving to turn itself into an 
international university by recruiting 
European and Asian students. Bv offer- 
ing a master’s degree in International 



“These students 
are being trained 
in an environment 
that is different 
from the 
workforce.* 

— Hector Garza, director, 
American Council 
on Education's 
Office of Minorities 
in Higher Education 



Business, it has been successful in attract- 
ing students from 3U different countries. 
It's a natural venture for the university 
since 50 percent of ail U.S. trade with 
Mexico occurs in the Laredo port, 
making the city a focal point of trade. 

Not all universities with a large 
Hispanic population are in the 
Southwest. At Florida International 
University, located in Miami and Fort 
Lauderdale, about 60 percent of the 
school’s 28,000 students are of Hispanic 
descent. Fernando Gonzalez-Reigosa, 
dean of undergraduate studies, say's that 
having Hispanics as more than half of 
its student body creates a "supportive 
environment” for them. 

Because of this “Hispanic presence” 
students know that there are faculty and 
administrators who understand them, he 
asserts. Many of the Hispanic students hail 
from middle-class backgrounds and are 
not disadvantaged, Gonzalez-ReigOsa 
notes, but even so. it helps them to 
attend college in such a familiar and 
supportive environment. 

Similarly, Chuck Rodriguez, interim 
president of the Hispanic Association of 
Colleges and Universities (HACU), 
believes there are many advantages for 
Hispanic students attending HSls. 
The main advantage, says Rodriguez, is 
financial. The cost of attending an HS1 
ranges from £5.500 to $7,000 a year, well 
below the ccTegiate average of $10,000 
a year. 

Another major factor in HMs’ appeal 
to Hispanic students is their location. 
Most HSIs are lot ated in areas with large 
Hispanic populations, including the 
Southwest. Flonii, and California. This 
allows Hispanic SMMcnts to stay close to 
home, which ;•> mi ■■ itant to many 
Hispanic families r ,-r i -Aural and finan- 
cial reasons. Many blue collar Hispanic 
students work dun*;: college, caking 
up to six years to gr.iu.nc. “hey might 
not attend a college b *»- .* tai ‘Yoni 
home given ihe addition . ■ j or 
room and board. 
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“Our students have 
to get exposed 
to people of 
other cultures.* 

—Miguel A. Nevarez, president, 
University ofTexas-Pan American 



In order to better tund these schools, 
through intensive lobbying efforts. 
HACU won a $12 million grant from 
Title III funds for HSIs. an amount 
HACU hopes to increase in the coming 
years. “Our challenge is to encourage 
chose who have the capacity to go as far 
as they can, figure out ways to provide 
financial assistance, and help them to fin- 
ish high school.” says Rodriguez. 

He notes that in just ID years of exis- 
tence, HACU has accomplished a 
considerable amount. But Mi 
Nevarez would like to see HACU ' , 
even more, including developing inter- 
nanonl programs to foster cooperation 
between students in colleges in Latin 
America and the United States. As inter- 
national trade flourishes, so should 
programs among colleges He adds that 
HACU has made great strides in creat- 
ing links with corporate America to 
encourage recruiters to come onto 
campus, But while HACU seeks more 
funding for its member schools, the 
question remains as to whether these 
institutions are rruly successful in prepar- 
ing students for the world beyond their 
insular campuses and communities. 

$ 
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Chicanos Make Waves 

in Texas 

fry Joyce Luhrs 



J r. 3 state like Texas where big is the 
norm, its not easy to be considered 
a powerhouse 

But with a cadre of committed vol- 
unteers and a very clear goal, the Texas 
Association of Chicanos in Higher 
Education (TACHE) has established 
itself as a group to be reckoned with 
and. in the process, has grown into the 
largest organization of its kind not just 
in Texas but in the entire country. 

In a state with a large Hispanic popu- 
lation and close ties to Mexico, the 
association's mission is to provide a voice 
for Chicanos in the states higher educa- 
tion system and to increase the number 
of Hispanics attending college. “There 
were so few Hispanics in higher educa- 
tion." says TACHE $ founding president 
Leonard Val verde. “There was no voice 
of advocacy, nor was there an official 
body that could educate policymakers 
about problems and how they impacted 
Hispanics" 

From a fledgling group of only seven 
members, the organization has grown to 
inc) ,, ' 4< ‘ over 500 faculty’, administrators. 
«* .vtutn s, and representatives from 
i tiiepes. niversines. nonprofit organiza- 
tu. ..id corporations, all working 
tnwarJ ci:e improvement of educational 
opportunities for Chicanos through net- 
work ng, educational advocacy, 
recruitment and retention, and the 
promotion of Hispanic culture 

"I’m pleasantly surprised that it has 
been ahh to grow in size, stature, and 
capability to the point thar those who 
were the original architect' would not 
have ever thought possible TACHE 
realty is a major player in Texas." says 



Valverde. who today heads the school of 
education at Arizona State University. 

The organization's agenda includes 
meeting with key decision-makers m 
postsecondary’ institutions, working with 
them to increase the numbers of 
Hispanics at all levels of higher educa- 
tion. TACHE also sponsors an annual 
statewide conference with speakers and 
profes.ional development workshops. In 
addition, members publish papers and 
research educational issues affecting 
Hispanics. 

There are also activities sponsored by 
local chapters. Recently, the El Paso 
Community College chapter sponsored 
a tour to acquaint its members with one 
of the poorest communities in the 
nation, located in an impoverished sec- 
tion of El Paso County. Not surprisingly, 
universities and legislators often call 
upon the organization's members for 
their expertise 

“TACHE really is a 
major player in 
Texas.” 

— Leo nard Valverde , 
founding president ofTACHE 



Bevond focusing attention on educa- 
tional issues affecting Hispanics, TACHE 
has created the equivalent of a good ole 
boys’ network for Latinos. Through 
[ACHE, former president Dr. Adriana 
Barrera met others who shared her con- 
cerns abour issues like the low numbers 
of Hispanic college faculty and the poor 
recruitment and retention of Hispanic 
students in higher education. Says 
Barrera: "So much of the time, you think 
that you are the onh . ne experiencing 
the problems. In my case, women from 
community colleges who had similar 
aspirations came together and were a 
support group and a network.” 

TACHE itself has become something 
of a support group foT Hispanics in 
higher education as well. "We helped 
one another to stay in the ranks whether 
you were a student ot a professional in 
higher education. We had the annual 
conference, but still we needed more. We 
came up with the idea to publish a 
bimonthly newsletter with our thoughts. 
We focused on campuses that were 
doing particularly well with graduation 
rates of Hispanics and those targeting 
Hispanic students." she adds. 

A1 Kauffman, a senior staff attorney 
with the Mexican-Amencan Legal 
Defense and Educational Fund 
(MALDEF) in San Antonio, has worked 
with the organization from the start. He 
has seen TACHE members network and 
move on to more important positions in 
postsecondary institutions throughout 
Texas. “There are more Hispanics in 
higher education thanks to TACHE. The 
organization has became more powerful. 
With more and more issues, they are 



called upon by universities to lend their 
tremendous expertise," says Kauffman. 

For example. Barrera says, her experi- 
jikli a> a TACHE president were seen 
as a plus and helped iead to her 
■ippointmenr as president of El Paso 
Community College. Another former 
president, Yvette Clark, now general 
iounsel at Stephen F. Austin Umversirv. 
says she received a governor's appoint- 
ment to the board of' directors of" the 
Texas Guaranteed Student Loan 
Corporation through contacts made in 
TACHE “As president, you have tin- 
opportunity to travel to different institu- 
tions and meet the various presidents 
and make contacts that you're not gener- 
ally able to do at your own institution." 
die says. Likewise, Val verde found that he 
grew personally from his involvement in 
the group. "TACHE forced me to seek 
out and learn about the various views 
people had regarding issues. There was 
always a different take depending on 
who you were speaking to. But there 
was a great deal of consensus among 
members regarding tnanv issues." he says. 



“We helped one 
another to stay in 
the ranks— whether 
you were a student 
or a professional in 
higher education.* 

—Dr. Adriana Barrera, 
former TACHE president 



Clearly. TACFIE offers a tremendous 
opportunity for career development and 
networking, but perhaps its most impor- 
tant work has been in providing equal 

ess to higher education for the state's 
Mispamcs. From the Texas Legislature to 
ihe ■ oiirthouse. o>er the past two 
decades. TACHE ha> taken on the estab- 
lishment. One of its major victories was 
a court battle that led to the expansion 
of the state s border universities. Felix 
Zamora, the 1995 president of TACHE, 
explains: "Historically, the state has 
created South Texas as a stepchild, espe- 
L’ally those communities along the 
bordei where roughly 63 percent of the 
population is Mexican-Amencan.” 

In partnership with MALDEF, the 
organization charged the Texas higher 
education system with discrimination 
against Mexican AtneriCai v in South 
Texas and filed a lawsuit. TACHE won 
the case in the Texas State Supreme 
Court, but it was later overturned on 
appeal to the U.S. Supreme Court and 
remanded back to the state. But, says 
Zamora, this action forced the higher 
education system, the higher education 
coordinating board, and the legislature to 
come together to develop an initiative to 
restructure and fund postsecondary insti- 
tutions in South Texas at a higher level. 

Buckling under the pressure of the 
lawsuit, the legislature pumped 
$20() million into the border universities 
to provide graduate programs in law. 
medicine, and engineering and to 
develop health and medical programs m 
the are.' 

Beyond these important advocacy 
activities. TACHE also raises funds far its 
own student aid programs. To help the 
next generation of Chicanos move into 
faculty and administrative positions, the 
organization established an endowment 
that has grown steadily with support 
from corporate sponsors like 
Southwestern Bell Telephone and 
Anheuser-Busch. Last year. 14 scholar- 
ships and four fellowships ranging from 
$6, into to Jin.OfX) were given nut at the 
group s state conference. 



“There was 
no voice 
of adyocacy.* 

— Leonard Vaiverde, 
founding president of TACHE 



With so much success in its 20 years 
of existence, today the organization 
might be experiencing growing pains. 
While there are many positives to run- 
ning a volunteer organization, it also can 
be grueling and tiring, admit past presi- 
dents. According to Clark, the board of 
directors and the president-elect assume 
a great deal of responsibility, and the 
burn-out rate is high. There is concern 
about whether TACHE members, who 
are busy with their own jobs, can keep 
up with the workload, The president 
spends the year planning and then run- 
ning the annual conference and learning 
what the organization is all about. 
"These are responsibilities that a paid 
staff person should take on With the 
addition of staff will have to come 
changes in the way the organization is 
structured." she says. 

TACHE's work is tar from done, 
agree members. “With Hispanic reten- 
tion and graduation rates lagging behind 
chat of the white student population, 
there's still a lot to be done. Our com- 
mitment to organizations like TACHE is 
still needed," she notes. 

$ 




Dr. Eduardo Padron, 

Miami-Dade Community College 

by Elena Chabolla 




D r Eduardo f. Padron ihw feels 
at home in a city that was once 
alien to him: Miami, Honda. 

It was there that the Cubjo-born 
Padron began to meet the challenges 
that would shape his outlook on life and 
his plans for the future. 

Many of those challenges came about 
m school, jnd Padron rose to the chal- 
lenge time and again to reach the 
ultimate level of education and training 
that led to a highly rewarding career. 

lint, strangely, his outlook and Ins 
plans tor the future would not match his 
destiny. He svas a spirited young man 
who was out to rake the corporate world 
by storm. He was out tor the money. 

Padron (.ould have chosen to live in 
the eurpoutc world He svas, and is, 
driven and motivated. He was a hard 
worker wh possessed the qualities to 
succeed Hut when he reached the 
fork in the road ai d was faced with 
a decision to select the path he would 
folk: v throughout his life, lie followed 
his heart 

Alter receiving a doctorate in eco- 
nomics in l‘)7ii from the University of 
Florida mi Gainesville, Padron svas 
offered a teaching position that lie 
thought would last only through the 
summer. Hut one taste as all educator 
svas all it took. He was hooked, 

Today. Padron lias reached a highly 
respected position. He is president of the 
Murr.:-Dade Community College 
District, serving as chief administrative 
and academic officer of the largest single 
itisirnt, niiihiL.mipus, two-year college 
in the nation 



At age rdf Padron has served in 
numerous posts within the district 
fie has started and participated in a 
number of high-profile boards and 
organizations and has been recognized as 
an important contributor to the national 
education agenda. 

But the tqz r has not been an easy 
one. It began in 1961 when, as a bov of 
1 5. he and his brother arrived in Miami 
as Cuban refugees. 



. » . f. TITLE: President 

INSTITUTION: .Miami-Dade . ■ • 

•’ ■ Community College 

A QUOTABLE 4 ‘What is important ■' 
■ ' V .Ql^pTE: is to 'do what you 
" "• : really believe. I . 

' wanted to do this. 

1 wanted to give my 
\V: . dues- back to the 
institutioh' that had 
■ » ; given me so much. ,r 

v HIS GREATEST "Every day.of my life 
LEGACY; f feci thatl make a".. 

• ./ '• . difference in the lives 

■ . . of young people; and 

that gives me a great 
; deaf of satisfaction." 

EDUCATIONAL B.A. (Economics) 
BACKGROUND: Florida Atlantic 
I - .. . , ■ / ' University 

M.A: (Economics) 
University of Florida 

• ’ ' Ph.D, (Economics) i, 

Univoi Mty of Honda 



In his own words, he had arrived at a 
place that was alien to him and that was, 
in fact, "almost frightening.” But one 
strength he knew he had was that of an 
achiever. He was a hard worker, and he 
knew he could and would overcome die 
difference' he found in this new land. 

He enrolled in school but wasn’t sure 
what to expect. He had a new language 
to master and customs and traditions to 
discover. He wanted to do well. "What 
did it for me was niy very first class, I 
was very scared. I did not know 
whether I could succeed there," the soft- 
spoken Padron recalled recently. 
"1 worked three nines as hard on home- 
work. I studied test results and saw that 
1 was doing as well as the best in the 
classroom. I saw that that was the key. 
and l did all that through college and it 
paid off.” 

And paid off handsomely. From a 
student at Miami-Dade Community 
College, lie went on to receive his Ph.P. 
and land a job in the private sector. 
“Frankly. I did not intend to go into 
education” he said.‘‘l was a very ambi- 
tious young man. 1 was j very high 
achiever. I was number one in my 
giaduaimg class. 1 wanted to be rich. I 
wanted to join the corporate world. 
I wanted to make a lot of money " 

So what happened? "Then, some- 
thing happened at Miami-Dade 
|Cnnililumry College j," he explained. “I 
had already accepted a job in the private 
sector, hut 1 came to (Miami-Dade) to 
visit with former teachers and deans. 
While ! was here, liny asked me to tesuh 
during the summer. It svas during that 
experience that l realized bosv gratifying 
it w .is to share knowledge with others. 
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“What is m>pumm is to Jo what you 
really believe. So I accepted a job [at the 
college], 1 wanted to do this. I wanted to 
give my dues back to the institution that 
had given me so much." 

He started out teaching, but later he 
moved into administration and was just 
recently named to his new position, 
having previously served is campus 
president at the Miann-Dade 
Community College's Wolfson Campus 
from 1980-95. His duties, among others, 
included planning resource development 
and tund-raising programs jn-. 
providing leadership in institutional and 
statewide planning. 

Before that, as an .issociatc professor 
of economics, he serve ’ ..s d..ir, of 
instruction at the same campus from 
1973-80 In this post, his primary 
responsibilities included development 
and supervision of academic programs, 
hiring of faculty, providing 
leadership, and overseeing long-range 
audeum. planning. 

From 1972-73 he was the director of 
the Wolfsou Campus' Division of Special 
Programs and Continuing Education; 
from 1971-72 he was chairperson of the 
Institute of Culture and Language 
Training; and from ly?fi-71 he was an 
assistant professor there. 

Looking back at his long and pros- 
perous career in higher education. it’s 
hard to believe Padron initially had no 
plans to enter the world of academia. ”1 
have no regrets at all, Every day of my 
life l feel that 1 make a difference in the 
lives of young people, and that gives me 
a great deal of satisfaction 

And while he was able to reach stu- 
dents more directly as a teacher, Padrdn 
said that moving into the administrative 
end of education has enabled him to 
make a difference behind the scenes, 
developing programs and implementing 
policies that benefit students. 

He said of the transition. "One thing 
led to the other, the better job I did. the 
more responsibility they wanted me to 
assume. (The administration] is where 
you can really make sure we keep the 
system sensitive to the most important 
thing, and that ts student*." 



And P.idrdn’s commitment can be 
seen in many areas. He has been 
appointed to posts of national promi- 
nence by former President Jimmy Carter 
and President Bill Clinton, and lias 
served in an advisory capacity to former 
Secretaries of State Edmund Muskie and 
Cyrus Vance and former US. Secretary 
of Education Shirley Hufstedler, More 
recently he was appointed to President 
Ciinton's Summit of the Americas 
Steering Committee and the National 
Advisory Commission on Educational 
Excellence tor Hispanic Americans. 

He has received more than Kill 
swards, including the coveted Southern 
Region "Chief Executive Officer 
VaarJ i - : i V*’. 1 5 by the Association ut 
Community Colleges Trustees. He lias 
been honored by the countries of 
Columbia, Israel, France. Mexico, and 
Spain, and has been publicly recognized 
by President Clinton as "one of 
America's outstanding educators." 

Asked what has motivated Inin to 
achieve so much, Padrdn said it's a com- 
bination of elements, but the people who 
influenced him the most are his parents. 

"It’s hard to pin down, but my par- 
ents had a lot to do with that," he said, 
noting that his mother did not get 
through elementary school and his 
father did not complete high school. His 
parents, Padrdn said, who followed him 
and his brother to Miami from Cuba in 
the '60s, instilled in him i sense of values 
and encouraged him to work hud. They 
made it very clear that education was the 
key to a good life. 



His colleague and friend of 20 years, 
l)r. Jose Vicente, interim dean of aca- 
demic affairs at Miann-Dadc 
Community College's Wolfson Campus, 
admires Padrdn 's qualities ut leadership 
and commitment. 

In Vicente’s words, Padrdn is a 
pioneer, a creator, and a leader. ‘ 1 think 
he is truly an innovator,” Vi rente said of 
Padron, stressing the district president’s 
ability to create and conceptualize 
programs that have enriched the lives of 
those pursuing a higher education. 

“He has a special knack for making 
people feel ownership of the programs," 
Vicente said, noting that it's an impor- 
tant quality to ensure a successful 
iiuplemeiiUiUoii ol any prugram. 

Padron is described as one who 
listens well, is serv supportive, and pays 
attention to detail. 

"He does things that make people 
feel verv special," Vicente said. "He takes 
the time to send ,i f.icults member a 
birthday tarsi. That might seem insignif- 
icant, but it goes a long way. ‘ he said 

Padrdn is mindful to plan special 
activities during staff dav and to present 
.peci.il gifts to faculty during faculty 
week, am! that. Vicente said, is part of 
what makes him a terrific leader. 

% 
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Celebrating 20 Years 
of Success 

by Kim Bergheim 



W ' hen Patricio isavia thought 
about amending college in 
the la--? i9S:)s, he figured 
uiirnnuiiuv college was the only 
option available. 



Navia had recently moved to 
Chicago from Chile, and like many new 
immigrants, he didn't know about taking 
placement tests or applying loi ■in." - 
□id. Attending a prestigious city univer- 
sity seemed out of the question. 

But his horizons were bruade teil 
after he saw a poster and brochure for a 
program at the University of Illinois at 
Chicago (UIC) aimed at recruiting «:iu 
assisting Latino stude its like himself 

In LARES. sho -t for the Latin 
American Recruitment and Education 
S/rvices program, Latino students are 
offered assistance on everything from 
understanding the admissions prim v 
ami seeking financial aid to career gui- 
dance and tutoring. Most of the 
program's counselors have Jttttur. - 1 
UIC. so they know firsthand the ptub- 
lems confi puling these students. 



N.ivi.i wrote a letter requesting inio; 
illation about the program and was 
contacted hy a counselor within a week, 
“The t itiinsrior made applying to L K " j 
svseet and smooth process.” he recalls. 
"I received help with the paperwork and 

ns sc I ted i lie of classes’ - 



Like many students in l ARES. Navia 
went on to earn a bachelor’' degree. 
He also picked up his master’s degree 
in political science at UK and now- 
works at the school as the assistant 
director of soident development. "The 
LAR ES program was essential to my 

success, ’* lie says. 



Navia is jusr one of thousands of 
Latino students who have succeeded at 
UIC thanks in part to the LARES 
program, which celebrated its 20th 
anniversary last year. Created to increase 
the university’s Latino enrollment and 
the retention rate for Latinos once 
on campus, the program has grown 
to become the largest latino student 
.ooport program in the Midwest 
’iu'-'ay, there are about 2,(500 students 
in LARES. 

But the success hasn’t come easily 
LARES was still a struggling endeavor 
when Leonard Ramirez joined the pro- 
grim as a counselor in 1980. At that 
tune. LARES involved only about 100 
students. A UIC graduate with a sociol- 
ogy inJ history degree, he had been 
active in Latino student groups in the 
city that were trying to improve educa- 
tion for young Chicagoans.“LARES was 
floundering." says Ramirez candidly. 
“To revive the program, we focused on 
ownership of the program through UIC 
students, supporters, alumni, and 
community groups We developed a sup- 
port network for people involved wuh 
educational enterprise." 

Those efforts have paid off. last 
month, when LARES celebrated tva 
decades of success, dozens of former stu- 
dents. teachers, and community agency 
representatives turned out for a special 
recognition night. A contest for a 
LAKES logo was held for current stu- 
dents. while LARES alumni like Maria 
Prado, who today runs her own business, 
spoke ibout the program’s impact on 
their lives. The support Prado received 
from LARES wa^ crucial to her success. 



*LARES counselors 
pointed me in the 
right direction.” 



— Maria Prado, 
LARES alumna; 
owner, Prado & Renteria 






She emend t 'K; m the early I Hf K 
somewhat unprepared after 'radiuting 
from a high school that emphasized sec- 
retarial careers, "My first semester was a 
shock." she says. "I wasn't prepanJ for 
the classes. 1 talked to a LARES coun- 
selor about niv def: lencies, and she 
helped me set up my (.lasses to bring me 
up to speed.” 

Prado earned an accounting degree 
m and became a certified public 

accountant in 1VJNH. Alter Prado worked 
in a hank for several years, she and a 
co- worker. Hilda Renteria, founded 
Prado fi. Renteria in IWtl. Today, the 
15-ineniber firm is the largest Hispaiuc- 
owned accounting firm in Illinois, 
conducting audits lor 1 ol.iI. state, and 
federal government agencies, small bust 
nesses, and nonprofit groups. "LARES 
counselors pointed me in the right 
direction," says Prado. “Tney gave me a 
lot of encouragement." 

The program's counselors help 
students with the admissions process, and 
I ARKS also utters a summer enroll- 
ment program, a first-war student 
mentorship program, tutorial services, 
and a study center with computers Each 
semester. LARES employs ahoui 
25 students as office assistants and tutors 
To recruit high schoolers. Ltunisclors 
visit local si lu o]s and community 
centers to talk to students about 
LARES, ami a student group. 1 ARES 
l easier', provide' guided campus tours 
to pi.teiuiil students 

LARES has ■sr.iMished ties with 
campus and s out mini its groups and 
works with about 15 latino student 
organizations. the Chancellor's 
( ommittce oil the Status of Latinos, and 
rbe l anno Committee on University 
Atlairs.a timversiK employees' organiza- 
tion. Heyond working ssith the students 
and administration. LAKLS created a 
parents’ organisation, (lie Association tit 
l atino Rireuts. wlmh has been used as a 
role model for other groups. Culture is 
j ho emphasized through the co- 
sponsorship of film festivals and giu 't 
speaker presentations with UK”. 1 atm 
American Studies program and the I atm 
Amerwan C ulmul deinei , 

In the community. I ARTS works 



with agencies in metropolitan Chicago, 
including ASP1RA of Illinois and 
I ULACi National Educat’ 'n Centers, 
both of which encourage Latinos to 
pursue college education. 

Students stay involved with LARES's 
academic support services during their 
first and sophomore years, Ramirez says. 
In their junior and senior years, students 
are encouraged to become involved with 
pre-professiona] organizations and 
networking groups outside of LARES to 
help in the upcoming search for job 
opportunities. 

Alth ough LARES is a minority 
recruitment program and the country is 
caught in an ami-affirmative action 
mood. Ramirez isn’t seriously con- 
cerned about consequences to LARES. 
While there’s talk that Illinois legislators 
mighi be lonsidcrmg an ami-atfir manse 
action measure, Ramirez isn’t worried. 
"Discussions m Illinois are done in 
hidden conversations, ' he says, "but 
l ARKS will continue m the future. 
We're always five steps alieaJ of anv 
possible problems.” 






IS THE AMERICAN 
DREAM FOR 
MONOLINGUALS 
ONLY? 

fn L< nifties Did' Solo 

Lourdes Diaz Soto is associate professor in the College 
of Education, Pennsylvania State University. She is also 
coordinator of the bilingual/multicultural program. 




n America. bilingualism, biculcur.il 
ism, and bilingual education have 
historically been suspect. The legisla- 
tive advances addressing issues of equity 
in the l%ds and l l J7u% have not helped 
to alleviate the current state of all airs tor 
either bilingual or monolingual children. 
Our nation is implicitly and explicitly 
encouraging the loss ot home languages. 
From the bilingual child's point of view, 
it is clejr that you are expected to shed 
vour tainilv language and culture in 
order to be acceptable to the mainstream 
society. Yet losing your language and 
your culture does not guarantee entry 
into the world of the mythic America 
L3ilmgu.il/bii ultural families have tried 
to play by the rules in an effort to attain 
tile American dream Families have 
worked hard and contributed to the 
welfare <>f the nation, yet the data she ns 
high poverty rates and low levels of 
educational attainment. 

John F. Kennedy Mated that " T he 
greatest enemy of the truth is very often 
not the lie, deliberate, i unturned and dis- 
honest but the myth present, persuasive, 
ami unrealistic." ('an set afford to toler- 
ate the existing American social dim.ue 
that devalues languages and cultures' 



Has the myth of the American dream" 
become a nightmare for language- 
minority children; Just as your gender 
will determine much of your future, 
so will your birth as a child of color 
in America. 

Contemporary families face multiple, 
complex challenges ssitlim the existing 
societal context, ssuh linguistically and 
•ultiir.illy diverse families facing addi- 
tional human rights issue,. Speakers of 
second languages in America have lived 
the daily realities of a rising conservative 
agenda. Contemporary examples of an 
oppressive climate include the prolifera- 
tion of the English-only movement, the 
P'ssage of California's Proposition IH7. 
le gislative budgetary mandates punishing 
[lie most vulnerable in out nation, 
and the ill-conceived association of 
monolingualisin with patriotism. 

The idea of imposing English-only 
advice needs to be abandoned because it 
is hurting the future of our nation and 
the family's ability rn communicate. 
Linguistic ally and culturally diverse 
families have a tendency to think that 
advice imparted by the more powerful 
elements IS the "lass of the land" 



They might follow such advice even 
when it counters their own needs, 
values, and intuition. 

Intergenerational communication is a 
vital part of child-rearing patterns thai 
foster children's well-being When par- 
ents, grandparents, and extended family 
members lovingly impart values, beliefs, 
and cultural wisdom co children, chil- 
dren have an opportunity to attain a 
healthy sense of self. While the English 
l.itigo. ige his become .in international 
means of communication, linguists 
express concern for the loss of other 
languages. Successive generations lose 
their native language as grandchildren 
are unable to communicate with their 
grandparents The loss can be especially 
tugu tor cultures \si li oral traditions 
since these languages cannot be 
retrieved. In I’enmylvanu. tor example, 
we can find only five native speakers 
in the l.emu' Laiupe Delaware 
Indian tribe. 

This loss of language jnd loss of nuer- 
generattnnal communication is bound to 
intensity when reports indicate that there 
has been a ,\H percent increase over the 
last decade of school-age children who 





“It is clear that you are expected to shed 
your family language and culture in order to 
be acceptable to the mainstream society. w 



— Lourdes Diaz Soto, associate professor, Penn State University 



speak languages other than English. US. 
Census buicju data show that 

14 percent of the population speak , 
language other than English at home. A 
decade of increasing proportions reflects 
speakers of Spanish. Asian Indian lan- 
guages, Chinese languages, Korean, Thai 
ami Laotian. Vietnamese, Farsi. Filipino 
languages, Arabic, Armenian, Japanese, 
Portuguese, and Russian. Decreasing 
proportions were shown for speakers ot 
American Indian and Alaska Native lan- 
guages, Czech. French, German, Greek, 
Hungaiiaii. Italian. Norwegian, Polish, 
Serbo-Croatian, Swedish. Ukrainian, and 
Yiddish. These data point to the dra- 
matic multilingualism in Amencj, as well 
as to the needed linguistic preservation. 

The pursuit of Linguistic and cultural 
preservation by Spanish-speaking families 
predates the arrival of English speakers 
to America. At the end of the Mexican- 
American War, for example, the Treaty of 
Guadulupe Hidalgo gave Spanish co- 
equal status with English as the language 
of" government in California and other 
territories ceded to the United States. 
This treaty is similar to the Louisiana 
Purchase document in implying some 
recognition ot the Spanish language 



with equal protection for access to legis- 
latures, courthouses, and schools 
regardless of English-speaking abilities. 

The Spanish-speaking families of 
Puerto Rico also predated English- 
speaking colonizers and have historically 
sought to protect their home language 
in their own land. In I9IW when only 
d.f> percent of Puerto Ricans spoke 
English. 6(|7 out of 67H grade schools 
were mandated to use English as the 
medium of instruction He 1 'a 1 A legisla- 
tors were demanding the reinstatement 
ut Spanish, but U.S. officials blocked the 
change until it was found to he a failure 
in 1949. 

Affording children and families the 
gift of home-language preservation li.o 
been shown to be heneticia] in a variety 
of ways. Researchers have found that 
native-language instruction develops 
pride ill ones identity, which in turn has 
been shown by research to he Imktd to 
school achievement (see Jim Cummins 
for a review of these studies). Stanford 
researcher Kenji Hakuta indicates that 
hilingu.il children have certain advan- 
tages that monolingual children do nut 
have, one cC the most important hcing 
“cognitive flexibility" or divergent 

13 : 



thinking. Stephen Krashcn. J ( iahtornia 
researcher, found that using children's 
home language as a medium of instruc- 
tion is important because; 

a) it supplies background knowledge that 
makes English more comprehensible’ 

b) it enhances the development of liter- 
acy since knowledge is transferred 
from the home language to the sec- 
ond language; and 

c) first -language development has cogni- 
tive d vantages. practical advantages, 
and promotes a healthy sense of 
biculrurahsm. 

It is Llear that persons who speak 
.ccund languages can still be loyal to 
American ideals. Our nation wi'l benefit 
from knowledge about languages and 
cultures in a variety ut ways but espe- 
cially by strengthening family bunds. 
Our children learn about an America 
that promises democracy, freedom, and 
equal opportunities. When so many fam- 
ilies in America are finding it impossible 
to reach the "American dream," it seems 
more important than ever to iniplemeti' 
an educational climate that is enriching, 
accepting, bilingual, and bicultural. 

*i) 
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National Science Foundation Rethinks 
Minority-Based Programs 



IHIMM 



Liuhn pit’ «ii re from 
Congress rn eliminate 
r.n ia!. cthnu . and gender 
prefercm o'*, the National Science 
Pound. mmi ,NS 1 .' is lonxuienng 



Ji. mump: some programs designed to 
boost the numbers of minorities and 
women in lienee .iml math. 



bxen so. the agcik\. wlmh h.is 
Imiml itself in the m k! die of the 
prow nip ( onpressioiul debate ox er 
whether m not .01 1 r m n o t- icium 
piogrniis should sonmuie. i> 
proieeding \\ ith e.mtion Agoiux 
ottiei.iis luxe sin! th.it no sloiision 
h.is been nusie on the status ot 
jMopr.ims tlut were restricted to 
minorities ansi women. 



Mol sox ei. t Ilex iinhuted misei- 
t.untv regarding possible changes to 
program guidelines going preference 
to minorities ami women blit 
i oiu edesl th.ir revisions are 
lilisler eonsisler.ition. 

‘ In tlio elnii ite th.it xx e tnul 
ouisihxi in, some or our programs are 
hemp leev.iluated." s.tul lulu Moore. 
Jirevtoi of legislative and publk .ili.urs 
at the N.S.f. "(hit eommitment 
to Jiversitx m science and math is 
inn waning oi diminishing Our 
eoniniitmenl is xerx strong" 

In fiscal ] 'J'l.A. tlu- SSI spent $S~I 
in i il iu ii .1 bout ,i peri e im ot its 
budget on programs to inriit ironies 
uul minoi iiie- m suetn e and math. 
I lie prograr > ranpe from mi miner 
siieine i.iuips to -peenl workshops in 
i ollahoiation xx nil luMorn ailx Mark 
colleges and universities, I hese efforts 
ale ba-cd mi the rationale that women 
and minorities tend not to put sue 
- k m r oi mad) depree- and i.in et's 

in proportion to their share ot the 
. . 1 . 1< - 



by Inca Pinto Alice a 



and .v 4 pel i eil ( ot' all g r iduaie 
students. hut then numbers m math 
and scietuv are limited. Aeeordinp to a 
i'tos report bx the .Ameru.m Couiuil 
on bdueatioii (ACPCnum I’h.l). 
prop rani' in seieiue and math are 
enrol Imp fewer than .> percent of 
underrepresented students anmiallx. 
1 lie report also -aid that Mispames 
earned their ‘ewest number ot 
doctorates — 5fv — m enpmeermp. 

‘'some latino ediu.itoi- h.oi. 
expressed ioiueui about alteimp 
exi-nup N.S.I. programs. "Mmonties 
and women will be 5u pen cut of the 
workforce b\ the \eai 2* *1 1 C said Pablo 
Arenas, associate dean of the College of 
’“'iienee at the Univevsitv ot fexas- 
bl l'aso. “We need more diversity in 
the scientific coinmumtx If we don't 
train mmonties m the sueiues. xxe are 
pomp to be in trouble." 

Miehael l-.. Rosniun. peneial 
eounsel tor the v\ ash i iipton -based 
('emu .or liiilivklti.il Rtplits. di-apiees. 

L ’nderrepresentatH'ii in those fields is 
not a problem in and of itself as Innp as 
the xxoiiun and lunioiuies in those 
fields have opportunities to achieve.” 
Rosin. m said. 

Rosm, in believes that the eli.nipes 
i on sule reil bx tlu Ni S I would be 
positive Ills oipam/Uton. a lonserxu 
me publte interest law linn, believes 
that the "pox eminent should not 
di -i i mn n.iti jap. oust .imonej on the 
basis ot r.k e. 

"I he changes vvould ptxe broader 
opporuirmx to people who have been 
exeitkled due to r.k e" Rosm.m said 
Mis orpam/alion is representing a 
wlme. niiddle-sehool student who is 
sin up lex as Ai\M L'nixersm toi 
denxmp hei adim-suiu to a summer 



tier entry into the propram. lex 
A*M officials told the student, wl 
attends an niner-uiy school with 
pi edomin.intk mnioiity studei 
population, that thex were simp 
followmp N.S.I. guidelines ealltnp fi 
panieipaitis to be “underrepresentx 
minority students " School otVici.i 
luxe Mike eliminated racial resinaioi 
on the propram. and Rosinan said th 
nepotiarions are under wav to pet rl 
N.S.I. to diop r.ki.il restrictions on . 
summer science eamps. 

N.S.I officials sax that the Jiang 
hemp considered would reach 
broader ranpe of stmlenrs who* 
edtic.itioiul needs hi Mieiue or mat 
are not hemp met. Moreover, some < 
those students lack the opportunity i 
pursue science or math deprees an 
careers for reasons not limited to rac 
ethnuitx. and peuder. 

One possible jppro.ieh to reachiu 
these so-t.illed "edticatinnallv « 
ei onomicallx deprived students" woul 
lepl.ue all gender- ami race-speeif 
ehgihilitv cnreria with nujiuremen 
that retipiems be tmderserved or tin.ii 
cully needy. The idea might pai 
ground since even President Clmto 
has expres-ed a pretereiu e for affirm? 
live .ktimi programs based o 
economic need. “T w mt us r 
emph.iM/e need-based programs whet 
xxe can hei 1100 ibex work better an 
luxe a bigger impact aiul general 
broader (public) support." >aid Clinton 

Hut. Sandra del Valle, associat 
counsel tor the Puerto Ru.m leg, 
I Vfeiise and I diu.uioii.il Fund in Ne\ 
Yoik, '.nil th.it efforts to base sue 
programs on soi loecoiionnc nee 
could be xvrx divisive “It sets up poo 
xx lutes against pom ininontics. ' sat 




IN HIGHER 

The Road Less Traveled: 

Black Women Presidents of Universities and Colleges 

by Michelle A Jam 



T he news hit the front page of 
the Xew Vert Times in late 
September. Dr. Ruth Simmons 
was inaugurated as the first Black female 
president of one of the most prestigious 
womens colleges, Smith College. The 
media bombarded her office, a sad 
commentary about how seldom Black 
women are selected to lead universities 
Although Simmons is now the first 
Black woman to lead an elite university 
39 other Black women presidents and 
thancellors of universities throughout 
the country have been setting a new 
tone in leadership as well. Five of these 
women were interviewed by the 
Hbpanu Outlook in an etTort to under- 
stand the bold steps they took in 
overcoming their own memories of 
segregation and inequality. 

To understand the road that these 
women have traveled, it is necessary to 
retlect on how the journev began. Only 
soars ago. American education was 
sorelv divided along racial imes. Almost 
all grade school Black children attended 
segregated schools, and virtually all 
Bl.uk professors taught at Black institu- 
tions The 195-1 Brown vs. Board of 
Education Supreme Court decision, 
which ruled chs f segregation unconstitu- 
tional. and the Civil Rights Act of l%4 
svere the first steps enacted to bring 
equality and opportumtv to Blacks as 
well as to women. In 1'lfO the first 
Black person, James H Meredith, 
attended j white public imiversitw 
and the number of women attending 
universities nearly tripled in the 
same decade. 

Progress for Black women in 
leadership positions at universities 
has been slow but incremental. Ten years 
ago only nine Black women served 
as presidents of historically white 



institutions, and just 2U vears ago 
Dr. Mary Frances Berry was the first 
Black woman to lead a major research 
institution, the University of Colorado at 
Boulder. Like their predecessors, today's 
Black women presidents and chancellors 
are helping to pave the wav to a new 
social reality. They are individuals with 
vision, determination, and stories about 
bridging the practices of the past 
and ^re.ent with hopes of a more 
inclusive and richer education for 
tomorrow's students. 



A Model of Pferssverance 

Dr. Eleanor South, chancellor of the 
University of Wisconsin- Parkside. 
remembers growing up to separate water 
fountains and signs reading “No Negroes 
Allowed “ Because of the color of her 
skin, she was denied participation in 
dances, music performances, and drama 
shows in high school, was blatantly 
turned dow n from her first teaching job 
interview, and was accused of stealing in 
college. Her graduate advisor also 




Eleanor J. Smith, chancellor 
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cautioned her against setting goals and 
going to graduate school because she 
was expected to “just have children." 

“The discrimination was very 
blatant." said Smith, who attended 
predominantly white schools. "They 
didn't expect me to want to do what 
others are doing." 

Smith could have carried resentment 
over the unfounded judgments, but 
instead she focused on becoming an 
educated, successful woman. “I couldn’t 
allow' the negative experiences to deter 
me," she said. Education was first and 
foremost in her family, and any 
accusations against white teachers were 
unacceptable in her household. "If I used 
racism as an excuse, 1 would never be 
where I am," said Smith. She learned the 
importance of perseverance and vision 
from her parents and from role models 
like Charlotte Hawkins Brown, who 
opened her own Black school in heavily- 
segregated North Carolina in T >2. 
"Our chronicles are full of women who 
have done things under tremendous 
odds." >aid Smith. 

“if I used racism as j 
an excuse, / would 
never be where I am, ” 
Dr, Eleanor Smith 



Extremely shy and introverted 
growing up among whites, she 
developed a sense of identity and 
self-confidence over the years. "Its been 
a long journey for me to discover my 
positive self-image," said Smith. She used 
to count to 10 and force herself to open 
doors to interviews, scared of the 
prejudice she would face on the other 
side. And only during her doctoral 
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^tidies in Afrit' in- American history did 
■die truly become educated in Black 
history and learn from supportive Black 
role models. “It opened up a whole 
ness, exunng world to me," said Smith 
She stressed that to da vs Black 
students should develop their identity 
before trvmg to combat the problems ot 
racism. “I dun t think students should 
>hange the conditions while they are 
working on themselves." she said "I 
refuse to allow these 'isms’ to deternune 
what my agenda is going to be." Unlike 
earlier in life, when she thought she had 
to rarrv the entire Black race on her 
shoulders, she now focuses her energies 
on giving the gift of inquiry ami 
learning. jihI mi promoting a diverse 
. ampus community "I see no limitations 
to what i t .m do." said Smith. ! am the 
^ uptain of my ship." 



Beating the Odds 

Chancellor Hilda Richards of Indiana 
University in Gars. Ind-. can be 
described m a similar fashion. From early 
on. she fought rao'm and discrimination 
straight on and learned how to turn 
negative expectations into challenges to 
disprove stereotypes. 

"You never let them tell you sou will 
mu be successful," said Richards, who 
received her doctorate in education in 
after being told she wasn t Ph.lf 
material. During this cime. she also 




i Hilda Richards, chancellor 
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created a nursing program and campus at 
Mcdgar Evers College in Brooklyn in 
1971 and then became associate dean of 
academic affairs there five vears later. 

"I always knew I was Black. People 
made sure 1 knew ir," said Richards 
“That caused me to really develop 
my strengths." 

Richards is the first Black chancellor 
in Indiana University's 175 years, despite 
Gary's H5 percent Black population. 
“People in ihis city never thought it 
would happen," said Richards. Most 
of the Black students, who make up 
23 percent of the campus, separate 
themselves from the white students, she 
said. And when she became chancellor, 
whites expressed concern that the 
sjinpus would turn Black overnight, 
while Black students thought she had 
become an "oreo.” explained Richards. 

Since her inauguration, she has 
promoted dialogue on diversity and 
multiculturahsm and is working to 
strengthen rhe university's relationship t > 
its community. "Part of the mandate in 
higher education is to help people live 
more comfortably in a multicultural 
world." said Richards. 

All too often, however. Richards has 
witnessed both whites and Blacks tailing 
to recognize Black people in successful 
roles. As chancellor. Richards was 
mistaken bv a w hite man for a maid jnd 
then mistaken bv a Black man for t 

1 

. “/ always knew I was Black. 

■ People made sure I knew it. 

I That caused me to really 
I develop my strengths. ” 

Dr. Hilda Richards 



janitor “We have problems seeing 
ourselves in successful roles.” she said. 
.Although Richards agrees that mandates 
like affirmative action have helped her 
and others like herself gain access to 
opportunities unavailable earlier, many 
administrators are doubtful of a Black 
woman's leadership abilities. "It's still 
hard for people to believe vou can be 
Black and female and competent," said 
Richards. She said it is hard for others 



to realize that she doesn t want to get nd 
of svhites, that multiculturahsm means 
inclusion, and that she wants to get the 
job dune. "Mv agenda has to do with 
how we are going to get along togetht” 
in i his world." 

Carrying out a Tradition 
of Activism 

Civil rights litigation of the 'bOs was 
the first attempt to develop a more 
racially inclusive society. Yolanda Moses, 
the first woman president of City 
College in New York, was out' of many 
who believed that changing the laws in 
the ‘60s would improve race relations. 
However, as president of one of the most 
diverse campuses in the country, she has 
learned that it’s much harder to change 
race relations than she had thought. “Wt- 
need to change the way we feel about 
differences." said Mo*es "We need to 
look at what it is that keeps us from 
reaching out to our brothers and sisters." 

For 150 vears. City College has 
attracted a mixed immigrant and poor 
population, but many students come 
from segregated communities and don't 
know how to handle diversity, said 
Moses. "We use the classroom to explore 
diversity and look for common ground," 
she slid. As an anthropology professor, 
Moses has learned how to relate to 
white students as well as to students of 
other varying backgrounds. She is a 
recognized expert on cultural diversity 
and has built her leadership oil 
this foundation. 

Moses was the first in her family to 
go to college. There was never a doubt 
in her family's mind that she would 
attain higher education. Her mother 
dropped out of college, despite a full 
paid scholarship, because she couldn’t 
afford her tram fare to school Moses' 
parents moved to California after World 
War 11 to find jobs, and there thev 
became social activists. 

“I knew early on that there xvere 
social injustices." s.ud Moses. "1 knew, 
though, that I svould never demand that 
others make mv life better." 

Programs of the ‘fills, including those 
sponsored by the Ford Foundation and 
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Yolanda Moses, president 
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the American Council on Education 
tACE), supported women like Moses 
and inspired them to ;dm for positions in 
higher education administration. ACEs 
National Identification Program created 
ner.vorks and identification systems 
to advance women into leadership 
positions. Although more women than 
men have received bachelors degrees 
since the mid-sixties and been awarded 
master's degrees in numbers equivalent 
to those earned by men, women 
comprise only 16 percent of university 
leaders. At historically Black universities, 
the disparity between men and women 
is even greater. 

Leading a Predominantly 
White University 

Chancellor Gladys Styles Johnston of 
the University of Nebraska at Kearney 
became the first minority to lead a 
university in her scate. She was selected 
based on her credentials, and in spite 
of the fact that her university is 
predominantly white. ‘I just set out to 
do the best 1 could in whatever I did,' 
she said Johnston, who applauds 
affirmative action programs and other 
women who paved the way tor her. said 
most people have not experienced 
working for a woman or a minority. It's 
an uncertainty of the unknown, and the 
unknown is gender," she s"d.The nature 
of prejudice, she added, also stems from 
the unknown, That Is why, Johnston savs. 
she always had to work twice as hard to 
be successful. “I always felt that 1 could 
never be average," she said, 




Gladys Styles Johnston, chancellor 

University of Nebraska at Kearny, 

_Aug. 1993 to pres ent 
B S.. Cheyney University of Permsyfvania; 

master's in educational administration.Temple 
University; Ph.D„ Cornell University 

Johnston feels a responsibility to give 
back to the community' that supported 
her while she was growing up. Early on. 
she attended segregated schools and had 
positive role models who pushed her on 
to college. ”1 wasn't a number," said 
Johnston. "We all supported one another 
to make this a reality." 

A Strong Sense of Values 

President Marvelene Hughes of 
California State University at Stanislaus 
also attended predominantly Black 
schools. She has high praise for the 
education she received even though 
most of the book? she used in class were 
handed down from white schools. 
Hughes' values and sense of identity 
were protected in school and at home, 
helping build her foundation for 
unlimited possibilities. 

"I have lived my life according to the 
principles established by my family — 
that l should strive to be competent, 
ethical, and competitive." said Hughes. 
She recalls being pulled away by 
her family from "White Only" water 
fountains in Alabama as an attempt to 
protect her from racism. And she now 
realizes how important studying "Negro" 
history was at the time, since it helped to 
develop her identity and place in society, 
“I never had an atcitude that I was 
subservient," she said. 




Marvelene Hughes, president 

California State University at Stanislaus, 

Aug. 1 994 to pres ent _ 

Ph D.. Florid* State University; post-doctoral 
studies. Harvard University and University 
of California at San Diego 

Hughes has been sought after ; 
her expertise in conflict resolution. 5 
facilitated a world peace conference 
Vienna. Austria, and helped mobili 
Blacks into universities in South Afri 
Hughes is currently working wiihYa 
Arafat to establish the first Ara 
American University in Jenin, Jords 
"Education is global," she explains.' 
you want to create a good universi 
you cannot think inwardly exclusively.’ 

Hughes charges universities wi 
the responsibility of expanding tl 
understanding and acceptance of dive 
Mty. "If we do not teach understand!) 
and tolerance of differences, tht 
we don't develop the liberalism of mil 
that is the responsibility of education i 
create.” she said. 

'ihe realizes, however, that "we ha' 
not Set achieved the mecca we has 
strived for" in education. But Hugh* 
and a new generation of Black wome 
leaders of universities are working t 
create this multicultural mecca whet 
the untapped diversity of ideas becomt 
a foundation for rich learning. 

Epilogue 

"This is an exciting and challengin; 
time." >aid Chancellor Eleanor Smith c 
Wisconsin at Parkside. Her comment 
reflect the mindset of all the womei 
who were interviewed, They realize tha 
we must move beyond the condition 
and challenges that multiculturalism ha: 
created and start building new roads tha 
capitalize on the diversity of our nation. 
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Fighting Stereotype Anxiety 

In’ Jana Kitera 



W hv do Blacks score lower on 
standardized tests xu^h a the 
SAI. and why does the 
college drop-out rate for Blacks tar 
exceed rh.it of other students? The 
answers from experts have ranged 
from ultLtr.il differences to inherent 
snteilestu.il inferiorits to ill-prepared 
Black college students adntitted to till 
affirmative action quotas. Claude M 
Steele. . i pwcholngy professor .ir Stanford 
LTmersirv, lias a different explanation — 
'tereotvpe vulnerability 

After seven vears of laboratory 
research at Stat.torJ, Steele and «.olle..gt.ie 
Joshua Aronson found that Black 
students do indeed s*. sire as high as 
winre siiutetiTs on standardized test'. 
• 'me the threat of fulfilling the negative 
stereotspe is removed rrotn rhe test- 
t ikmu situation 



I or example. Steele «ju‘ amur- 
cull made up ot Black and white 
Stanford undergraduates, a test 
lompoved of difficult verb.ii 'kills 
questions from the Lir.uiuate Record 
L.vJin I he lust group was told the test 
was simply a laboratory problem -solving 
task, while the second croup was told 
the test would measure their intellectual 
abilities and limitations. White students 
performed equally in both groups. Bl.uk 
• indents to the first group performed 
equally with white students, however, 
the blaek students who believed 
that their intellectual abilities and 
limitations were about to be nidged 
performed considerably lower than did 
>!! other students 



Steele llmnd similar results when he 
gave identuai tests to two groups with 



one simple difference. One group was 
asked before the cesc to rill our a demo- 
graphic form that asked them to list 
their race, and the other group was not 
given the form. The Black, students who 
tilled out (he form scored considerably 
lower than did the Black students in the 
other group, who scored as well as did 
the yvhice students. The yvhne students 
scored equally in both groups. 



“ There is a significant 
erroneous myth that 
affirmative action has 
caused schoo/s to 
reach way below the 
minimum requirements j 
in order to bring in 
minorities. Not true . 
Abso/ute/y not true. ” 

Claude M. Steefe, 
professor, 

Stanford University 



Steele believes that stereotype 
vulnerability doesn't stop with the 
entrance exam but follows Black 
students throughout their college careers 
and contributes to the high African- 
American drop-nut rate. He talked 
about this and the steps colleges 
and universities must take to change 
the minority college experience in a 
recent interview. 



HO: "What is stereotype vulnerability'?" 

CS: "We are calling it ’stereotype 
threat’ now. as opposed to simply ‘stereo- 
type vulnerability.' It is really a threat 
from the environment, from the 
situation, as much as or mote than 
something internalized in a person 
■Vulnerability' implies more internal- 
ization. "Stereotype threat' locates the 
source in the situation as opposed to the 
internal psychology of the person. 
Stereotype threat is an immediate 
situational pressure that one could be 
judged or treated wcresiiypieally, m 
rh.ir one might do something that 
would confirm the stereotype as self- 
charactenstic." 

HO: "Some might argue that the reason 
Black students don't do as well in college 
and the reason for their comparatively high 
drop-out rate is that they are simply not 
prepared for college. What is your 
response to this view?” 

CS: "It's not true m America. Very 
tew minority students — Black. Hispanic, 
or otherwise — are admitted to any 
school with qualifications below the 
admission criteria tor ocher students." 
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HO; "Isn't that contrary to popular 
belief?" 

CS: "Yes. There is .1 significant 
erroneous mvth that affirmative action 
has caused schools to reach way below 
the minimum requirements in order to 
bring in minorities Not true. Absolutely 
not true. The average bATs tor Hispanics 
at Berkeley versus the average SA is for 
whites indicate a probable gap of 15<> 
points. The gap exists because there jre 
probablv fewer Hispanic 1 in the very top 
regions of the SAT. However. Berkeley is 
not letting in min nr.’ students — Black. 
Hispanic or otherwise — beneath the 
Lrueru for which whites are admitted 
For everv Hispanic student on anv 
college campus, there jre probabiv 
several other white students with exactly 
the same credentials. That is a vorv 
big point css make. Thev are not under- 
prepared. and they have the skills to 
succeed in that environment. 

"What is further dampening their 
performance is the stereotype that we 
are examining in our research, and we 
rhink there are several factors involved 
Stereotype threat is one. and sort of" a 
broad climate of stereotvping them and 
stereotypical treatment of them also can 
depress their performance." 

HO: “if minority students are capable 
and know that they are capable, why don't 
they simply out-perform the stereotype, 
the expectation?" 

CS: "I think mans do. hut sou have 
to be aware of what they are up against 
when we ask them to do that. They are 
dealing with an extra burden Any 
frustration thev have that tits the stereo- 
type liuses unxictv '.:id discouragement. 
It is an an\tetv and a discouragement 
that lion-stereotyped students — lets sav 
white students — don't have tn deal with 
Even in a school where Hispanics and 
Blacks are treated scrupulously equally 
bv the reachers, they still have hanging 
over their heads a suspicion about their 
abilities And rhat suspicion has real 
psy ological meaning and effect on 
them. It means rhat ativ time thev 
experience frustration, it could he 
confirming a deeper perceived inability 



something that's alleged m the stereo- 
type. Therefore, it makes anv frustration 
much more emotionally upsetting and 
disruptive. Sometimes in an effort to 
overcome that, thev almost overdo it. 
which can interfere with performance. 

“1 think that's what happens in 
our research on standardized test 
performance. The Black students jre 
trving too hard. Thev are second- 
guessing themselves and they've lost 
their confidence — the confidence thev 
need to go through the test in an 
unsell -conscious way. That state of mind 
interferes with their performance, 
and then rhev are frustrated by the fact 
that thev didn't score as well. It’s a 
vicious cycle, 

“These are hidden but very, very 
powerful barriers to performing uul 
unless we realize them and how thev 
work, it is going to be fruitless and 
frustrating to demand that these students 
just overcome it all by themselves." 

HO: "Is the added burden of proof 
similar to any other test anxiety*" 

CS: "Yes. except it is selectively 
i cused on certain groups that are 
ability -stigmatized in our society 
Women are abihtv-stigmacized in math 
ISteeles research has included women in 
the field of mathematics with similar 
results] . Blaiks are. pretty much across 
the board: and some Hispanu groups are 
ability -stigmatized, as well as some poor 
people from Appalachia Whenever these 
people are in an American school 
classroom, from kindergarten to graduate 
school, thev are dealing with a suspicion 
ot their abilities And when they get 
frustrated and they are already under 
suspicion, ir sort of compounds the 
elfect of that frustration. Thai's the extra 
burden they have to deal with." 

HO: "Your research has not included 
Hispanic students, but would you 
expect similar outcomes with Hispanics in 
stereotype-threat situations?” 

Ca: "At the outset. I would. I think tr 
is true in some situations where 
Hispanic identity is associated with 
negative ability stereotypes I would 



think that identity ought produce some 
s>f the same effects we are seeing in 
Black students. But, of course, there are 
situations in this country where 
Hispanic identity is not associated with 
low ability; therefore similar effects 
would not be expected “ 

HO: "You've written that university 
minority-support programs might reinforce 
negative stereotypes. What do you mean 
by that?” 

CS: "Some of them do. If thev link 
minority identity on a college campus 
with rhe need for intellectual 
remediation, then the institution is now 
reaffirming the negative stereotype about 
their ability that already exists. When 
vou asked ine earlier, ‘are Black students 
underpreparedr’ most people assume that 
they are and therefore give them these 
remediation programs that are designed 
to overcome the jnderpreparedness, 
With very good intentions, the 
institution-., in effect, reaffirm these 
stereotypes bv initiating these programs. 

"As the students function in that kind 
of remediation context, any failure thev 
have confirms an inability that must be 
so great as to be bevond the reach of 
such a program. So it becomes a 
devastating framework in which to go to 
school And it sort ot reinforces the 
stereotype interpretation of frustration 
and failure and makes the burden I'm 
talking about all the greater." 

HO: "But aren't most minority pro- 
grams on American college campuses 
based on remediation?" 

CS: "Yes. thev are. That's whs we 
began a special program m Michigan, to 
show that if vou geared it in iust the 
opposite direction, you could motivate 
students to work. [Steele set up a racially 
integrated pilot program at the 
University of Michigan where students 
attend challenging workshops in 
addition to regular classes. The result has 
been a higher CtPA and a reduced 
drop-out rate for Black students 
involved in the program.] If you really 
challenge these students, even when thev 
come in with some preparanonal 
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“If you realty challenge 
these students, 
even when they 
come in with some 
preparational j 

disadvantages, j 

you affirm their j 

potential to learn . ” i 

I 

Claude M. Steele , 

' i 

professor, 

Stanford University 



disadvantages. vou affirm rheir potential 
to learn. You sav. ‘Wherever vour 
skills arc right now. we believe in your 
potential to learn here, and to show vou 
that, we are going to take you at a sen 
challenging pate. And. people me 
to that 

' I'lie i halleuge approach does two 
things tor students It tells them that you 
believe in their abihtv, and it frames their 
work so that vs hen chcv fail, it is tint as 
much a reflection on them as it is on the 
demanding nature of the work. If l fail 
md vmi've given me very challenging 
work. 1 van sas. Well, it's not me; the 
work ts really hard And that kind 
ot protects me from tins stereotype 
interpretation that o out there ! get 
v redit tor the success 1 achieve, 

"It's a philosophy shift that 1 think 
would nuke all the difference, or a 
huge difference, in the outcome of ihe 
inmonrv stud.nts." 

HO: "Is this vhac msututions need to 
be thinking about? Removing the burden of 
proof of the ability to perform that minor- 
ity students are under?" 



CS: '“I think so. Colleges and 
universities need to treat these students 
honorilically, not as obligations to 
fairness in affirmative action but as 
individuals admitted because ot their 
potential to succeed. Treat them that way 
md demand a lot out of them You'll get 
a verv different kind of -esponsr." 

HO: "You've said that ‘it is easier to 
alter the social-psychological conte:^ of 
schooling than it is to alter personalities.' 
but how easy will it be for institutions 
to implement programs to challenge 
minority students?" 

CS: "ir is very easy m chat 
remediation programs require 
counselors, special sections of courses, 
financial aid. lounges, and all kinds 
of things. It isn't more expensive to 
reallocate those same resources or ionic 
portion ot those resources to provide 
academic challenges to those students 
There are j number of programs in the 
country that do that, and jll ot them 
seem to work well. 

"Georgia Tech jGeorgia Institute of 
Technology), for example, has a very 
successful program for minority students 
who are beginning engineering graduate 
school It is a summer boot camp, held 
the wiiunur before school starts, where 
thev are given demanding work. It has a 
significant impact on their performance. 

"Uri Treisman [formerly a UC- 
herkekv valculus professor, now at the 
L iiiv L'lSiiv ot lexa.j is .i person wl.o 
has achieved dramatic effects with 
challenging material. Treism in does at 
the college level what Jaime Escalantis 
did Jt the high school level Escalantis. 
1 think, is a good model for this because 
ins formula is ihallenge He has 
an excellent relationship with his 
students, sets high goals, and re alls 
challenges them to achieve on their 
placement exams." 

HO: "Are you beginning yet to see a 
shift in the structure of minority programs 
at universities?" 

CS: "‘I d like to see a shift. I dunk 
there is greater awareness now that the 



remediation approach is not effective, 
and I'm glad to see that. Universities are 
beginning to rethink things." 

HO: “Taking stereotype threat into 
account, can colleges and universities rely 
on standardized test results for admission 
criteria?" 

CS; "Standardized tests are overrated 
Some schools, like Brown, don't even 
use them. I'm not altogether against tests 
because I believe that with certain 
changes in schooling, we would find that 
minority students would score quite 
well. When that happens, we will be rid 
of the stereotypes about their ability. I’m 
not philosophically opposed to tests, but 
thev must be interpreted correcdv. As 1 
have stated before, I think minorities 
have an extra burden as far as taking tests 
is concerned that other students don't 
have, and that has to be understood. 
There are alternative strategies, including 
giving more weight to grsde point 
averages and the other dimensions of the 
application. Letters of recomme Marian 
and activities, for example, provide so 
much information that is important to 
the admissions process." 

HO: “Do you support affirmativn 
action?" 

CS: "Yes I do think that the program 
in Michigan, and other programs that 
have challenge as their focus, make an 
important point in that they all work 
w ithin the context of affirmative action. 
That is not evidenci that supports 
affirmative action, but it is evidence that 
demonstrates that minority students can 
trulv achieve well within the context of 
affirmative action " 
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Armando Sanchez 

Maestro of El Son 

by Roger Diet? 



L isten to the rhythm of Linn music, 
and you just might hear the beat 
4 of its African roots. No musician 
exemplifies the connections between the 
two cultures better than does Armando 
Sanchez, master of cl son, Cuba's 
indigenous music of African origin. -Sort 
is a song and dance music that gave rise 
to salsa and helped change the sound 
of a host of popular, syncopated 
musical styles. 

Sanchez, a conga player and leader of 
the band So?i de la Lam a, whose album 
Y stgue la eosa was named a “best album 
ot the year" by Billboard magazine, 
is one of the foremost exponents of 
Afro-Cuban music. He was featured in 
the PBS documentary special .Routes of 
Rhythm and was honored recently at 
Cooper Union in New York City for his 
life's work when he was inducted into 
City Lore s “People's Hall of Fame" tor 
1995. It is a distinction that brought 
tears to his eyes during his acceptance 
speech, and it capped a career that took 
Sanchez on a musical odyssey from 
Cuba to New York City, svherc 
he became the undisputed reigning 
patron of 'today's progressive Latin 
musical styles. 

Born in Cuba in 1^2(1 in el barrio 
Colon, known as "the heart of Havana." 
Sanchez grew up hearing the best of 
Cuba's music There he knew the most 
influential of the nation's leading music 
personalities, including Chanu Pozu and 
the great Afro-Cuban musician Mario 
Bauza, who lived across the street t'nim 
the Sanchez family 

Sanchez’s father was a popular singer, 
who also toured the world as a dance 
team with Armando’s mother. His sister 
was jn actress. Through his family 



contacts. Sanchez, the oldest of twelve 
children, had access to all of Cuba's 
major amsts and their music. 

Sanchez recalls that he started his first 
band when he was about eight years old. 
It was composed of children, the oldesr 
being ten years of age. One year later the 
boy was playing traditional music as a 
professional in Cuban big bands. After 
the revolution in 1937, Sanchez formed 
his own big band called Savoy, named 
for the popular Manhattan hot spot of 
that era. 

In 1945, Sanchez made his way to 
New York and Chicago. As a Black 
Cuban, he had known “institutional 
racism" in Cuba — discrimination against 
him and his "gutter music." It bothered 
him greatly because, as he says. "Cuba 
was my own country; the music I played 
was the music of Cuba's own people " 
He says that he was more comfortable in 
the United States even with the 
problems he found because it was. after 
ill, "not his own homeland.'' 

tn America, Sanchez formed this 
country’s first charartga band in 1956 by 




Armando S&nchez 



shrewdly returning home and collectin 
for export the best of Cuba’s musician; 
the real Cuban stars. The charanga too 
oif m great popularity in the States, an 
Sanchezs group played the prestigioc 
Palladium tn New York. 

An even bigger influence on popul; 
music came in the 197f Js. when Sanche 
formed his group Son de la Lomo. H 
had a burning desire to return to playin 
.«>« — "the music of the commc 
people, the working class people c 
Cuba." The lively rhythm of son in cur 
sparked a resurgence in the popularity < 
Latin music. It formed a vital lin 
between African and Cuban music t 
give rise to contemporary salsa. Sane he 
began an interview with Hispatt 
Outlook by sharing the history of son. 

“Son is the peoples music of Cuba 
says Sanchez. “It’s the true expressio 
of the Afro-Cuban people’s histor 
and life, and it is a product of the 
socio-economic environment. 

"The roots of the music c..n he tract 
to Orience province in Cuba, whei 
many people of diverse African origii 
and cultures came to live, to sing, and l 
dance. The rhythmic patterns are take 
troni the culture and the religious mus 
of their African ancestry. 

“In the 1800s the mountains of th 
region were home to c/un£ui. a mus 
strongly rooced in the African traditioi 
of escaped slaves. The African ricu 
hymns form a basis for this music. T1 
descendants of the people from th 
region brought the music to Havai 
where they migrated to seek work. I 
Havana the music mixed with oth 
musical styles of African and Spanii 
derivation to create the dvnam 
Afro-Cuban music known as son"' 




HO: "Was the music closely linked to 
tribal Africa?" 

AS: "Yes. In the juh music then. 1 ire 
tour representation* of natural or cosinn 
forces. For the first two. there are 
references to the sacrifice of a goat. We 
have the spiritual realm, or energy, which 
is symbolized by the blood of a goat. 
Then there is the ar. mal realm, 
symbolized by die skill of the goat. It is 
this skin that covers the conga drum. 
The vegetable realm is represented by 
the root of the tree from which the 
drum was made, and then there is iron, 
known in Africa, that was melted to 
eventually become the cow bell. 

"5hh was a working-class music, an 
Afro-Cuban music, It was often looked 
down on by the highbrows. Anyway, bv 
the I92l)s, sou took hold as the most 
popular music and dance form of the 
nation of Cuba. Not only that; us 
infectious beat quickly spread through- 
out the Caribbean islands and beyond. 
Other popular forms — such as mambo. 
tango, and chachacha — grew out of rori ” 

HO: "Did its popularity end 
discrimination against the musicr 

AS: "No. Not really. At that time m 
Cuba, everything that was identifiesi 
with the African culture was taboo. At 
one point, it was prohibited to play this 
music, and ion was called 'obscene' by 
the authorities. 



"There were other problems. After 
the First World War, Havana developed a 
booming night life. Most of the patrons 
were rich tuunsts and upper-class white 
Cubans When we tried to play son m 
the clubs, the white patrons could not 
understand the African rhythms. We had 
to change the music to fit the situation. 

'We had to be careful. The club 
owners were the people who would hire 
the musicians and the bands. We needed 
the work, so we learned to adjust — to 
whiten up' our music, so to speak ” 

HO: "What did Americans think of 
this son?" 

AS. Oddly enough, in Amerira, I 
found there was more openness to this 
dyrunuc Afro-Cuban music Even down 
South in Memphis, Tennessee, in 1950, 
people accepted the music.. .and 
they accepted me! So, m America, I 
never complained." 

HO: “Your instrument is the conga 
drum. Tell us how you came to play 
the instrument" 

AS: “The conga drum is a Cuban 
instrument, but it comes from the huge 
drum used in the Congo. I learned to 
play by instinct. You might say that I was 
born with a drum in niy hand and 
was greatly influenced by many of the 
tradition.il musicians l heard in my 
neighborhood in Havana. But as far as 



“In America , I found 
there was more 
openness to this dynamic 
Afro-Cuban music. Even 
down South.., in 1950, 
people accepted the 
music and they 
accepted me!" 

Armando Sanchez, 
musician 

I i 

son is concerned, it was Arsemo 
Rodriguez, one of Cuba's great 
musicians, who introduced the conga 
into son band music. 

“As I said, there was much pressure to 
suppress ion in Cuba. Fortunately, 
through the work of Arscnio Rodriguez, 
son was preserved in the 1930s. and 
Latin music was brought back to its 
African roots. Rodriguez was dedicated 
to (on and its important place in Cuban 
culture. He helped to keep the music 
alive. It is little known, but he also 
is responsible for introducing 
the mambo — another term of 
African origin." 

HO: “Do you fine a denial by Latin 
people about the African influence in 
their music?" 

AS: "Less so now. People are getting 
more interested in the roots, the origins 
of their music. It took a long time to 
happen, and there was a denial, but now 
(hat has changed. The only thing ( ask is 
that people be aware of the African roots 
of the many Latin musics they Listen to. 
How can you compare polyester 
to worsted wool? Son is the genuine 
article, the real thing'" 





Armando S&nchez y su conjuto Son do la Lome 
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HH^TUDENT^HSi 

Hispanic Enrollment Grows 
at Black Colleges 

by Jennifer Kosscurk 




Left to Right: Catherine Guzman, Charlotte Griley. Olga Casanova, Nikkisha Frederick 



B uried m the mountain of higher 
education enrollment statistic' 
that are issued and analyzed each 
war I-. a surprising development 
the number ot Hispanics enrolled at 
historically black colleges and 
universities (HliL Usi i< on the rise 

Although they still represent a small 
percentage of the total stutiem hnd\. the 
latum population at these institution' 
has been steadily increasing. According 
to statistics proyuled In the American 
Council oti Education's Office of 
Minorities m Higher Education, 
Hispanic enrollment at HHl'Us has 
grown from I.Sfiii student' in i‘i>s4 to 
i.tPl in 1‘f‘M 

While the number o! decrees 
receives! be Hispanic s graduating from 
HbCl s lias (luctuaced somew hat os et 
the last decade. it is clear that latino 
members of t ho Class of 1 ') l P received 
more bachelor's, master's, doctoral, and 
first -pmtession.il degrees from HBCLs 
than did their counterparts in the C lass 
of 1 1 * x A ! or example, in 1‘t>0, lux 
I lisp. uncs .mending HBCLs received 
bachelor'- degrees, compared with !4'< 
m I'l'M-'P Similarly, the number sd 
master's degrees increased trmn 31 in 
| ns?.* t to 44 in 1 “'il -'C 

l ie op l )rti/. assistant to tt.e president 
tor external affairs at Howard University 
has witnessed the trend toward 
increasing Hispanic enrollment first 
hand In the past two years m particular. 
Ortiz has watched the number n< 
Howard's hlispami students increase In 
1'1‘J.i. “S Hispanics graduated from 
Howard's graduate and undergraduate 
program combined 1 his seat. 
i‘urollnii-T't has crown to JO 



Asked for his insight into the trend. 
Ortiz said.“Mv observation is that there 
is a iijrur.il link between African 
Americans and Latinos irom urban 
setting' Here in I > t ‘ . v ■ base a large 
l atino population, blit many have imi 
arrived in the states l here is a cultural 
gap The Latinos in New York have been 
here longer and have- had the experience 
"f living among African Americans 
There's ,i natural kinship" Ortiz 
dubbed the experience "cultural 
urban conimonahiv." 

We sc not vet been able to launch 
an aggrcsuve recruitment campaign for 
L juiic"." Ortiz pointed out noring that 
be hope 1 ' to ser a straiegv in motion in 
the near future He also noted that the 
number of’ Asian student' lias been 
increasing at Howard ‘Howard 
L'imeMt\‘s reputation draws attention 
Horn studetir* ail over the country.” 
he staled 

The move to expand recruitment 
.icmities is in keeping with the 
unis ersitv s mission statement. Ortir 
explained. "W inie preduininaiuiv 
Africa;:- A men can Howard is 



also intended for the histoncaiU 
disenfranchised. Among the first 
graduates were tour white women " 

Ortiz maintains that it w tmpmtam 
that L atinos see Howard .is a viable 
soiitsc of education because the 
umversirv otters student- an opportune, 
to strengthen themselves academically in 
an environment where ihe\ share 
common e.xperieru cs with their 
classmates In addition to courting 
Hispanic students. Ortiz has also set his 
sights on recruiting Latino faculty and 
establishing a Latino student association 
to provide support tor Hispanics 
at Howard 

Nereida Gonzalez. a justice adminis- 
tration major at Howard, savs she looked 
into an historically Black university at the 
encouragement of her Atfican- American 
stepfather While she did entertain the 
possibility of .mending an HBCL’. 
tionzalez began her undergraduate work 
at Baruch, part of the City University of 
New York sv«tetn Although she found 
the school minority oriented. Gonzalez 
did a great deal of soul searching and later 
transferred to Howard 




'*[ have mixed feeling'.,” Gonzalez said 
of her change of venue. “I encountered a 
lot of racism and prejudice. People didnt 
realize I vas Hispanic until they heard 
my full name Some of the students 
rejected me. 

"In the beginning 1 was very 
defensive." Gonzalez explained, describing 
her feelings of isolation during the tint 
semester at Howard. Her associations 
with more open-minded students, 
she said, have eroded the barriers she 
first encountered. 

"I don't look Hispanic," Gonzalez 
commented- "It’s an educational 
process." Adding that one of h:r 
classmates from Georgia had never seen 
a Puerto Rican before, Gonzalez said. "It 
was a learning process for her — what 
was politically correct to call me and 
what was offensive " 

"New York City is a mosaic of 
cultures and ethnicities," Gonzalez 
added. “There, people were more open 
to accepting me as one of their own.'* Ac 
Howard, she said, she has tended to cling 
to students from major cities and 
supportive staff members. “1 tend to seek 
out people like Mr. Ortiz, other 
Hispamcs. and open-minded African 
Americans" 

Not all Hispamcs are able to adjust to 
the campus environment. Commenting 
on a friend's decision to leave Howard, 
Gonzalez stated, "Her mistake was that 
die thought it would be like New York " 
Gonzalez njiJ she has informally- 
taken on a role of cultural professor, 
While tutoring four students in Spanish. 
Gonzalez covers cultural as well as 
linguistic topics. “Hispamcs are very 
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similar to African Americans," she said, 
"except for the language barrier. Once 
you break that barrier, the struggles are 

liie »ame." 

"I think it's important that we 
support Black colleges." she added, “and 
that we look into msnrunons that serve 
our best interests as minorities." 
Gonzalez noted that Howards professors 
take a personal interest m their students. 
“Here they care if they lose you." Shir 
also commented, "We need to get more 
Hispanics here. We’re not going to 
school like we should be." 

Roberto Ramos, a philosophy/ 
sociology major at Howard, sec$ the 
experience as an invitation for dialogue. 
When people ask him, "What are you?" 
or “What are you mixed with?" Ramos, 
whose parents are from Ecuador and 
Puerto Rico, sees it as an opportunity to 
talk about how others determine what a 
person “is” based on factors such as 
nationality or race. The attitude he tries 
to convey to his Black classmates is that 
"l have my own pain and it’s jus r ’ike 
yours because I’m just like vuu it 
hai)lo Espanol'' Ramos added. 

Ramos also attended the recent 
Million Man March, asserting that the 
need for the event was to show that 
people can stand together. "Society has 
vaguely tried to some degree to 
overcome the racist attitude, but it has 
only succeeded in covering it up," he 
savs."lts still there . ..The racism exists. It 
will never be extinguished unless it's 
dealt with." 

At Bethune Cookman College, an 
HBCU located in Daytona Beach, Fla., 
students Kathryn Guzman, Olga 
Casanova, Charlotte Griley, and 
Nikkisha Frederi k concurred that their 
experience has been positive and race 
has not been an issue m developing 
friendships. 

Guzman, a first-year student majoring 
in mass communications, finds her 
classmates interested and accepting, “If 
anything, people try to speak Spanish 
with you” said Guzman. “They like to 
learn about other people's cultures. It’s 
about education." Guzman also noted 
that she believes a minority-oriented 
college offers more support to Hispamcs 

si 1-1 



"I d love to see more Hispamcs c ome 
here." she commented 

Agreeing that she would like to 
see more Hispamcs at Bethune 
Cookman, Griley, a so ph omo re 
hospitality management major, pointed 
to the opportunities available at the 
college. "There are more scholarships 
here fur Latin people," she commented, 
further noting that the classes are small 
enou Rh to allow professors to give 
students individual attention 

"One of the strong points of Bethune 
Cookman. especially for incoming 
first-year students, is the tutorial classes” 
Nikkisha Frederick said of the colleges 
support system. "1 think that at this 
school, more than at any other, they cry 
to help you get the grades. They help 
vou learn and get that GPA up. 1 think 
that our main thing is education," the 
first-year criminal justice major added. 

Olga Casanova agreed After she 
experienced a serious accident last year. 
Casanova found that her professors were 
solicitous about her ability to maintain 
her "A" average. With a combination of 
hard work and the concern and 
assistance of several professors, she was 
able to get through the ordeal and 
maintain her average. She is currently a 
junior majoring in nursing. 

“I do recommend this school," 
Casanova added. ".As minorities, wc need 
to support our Black colleges." Bethune 
Cookman also came highly 
ret online nded to Casanova by her 
family. "My father graduated from 
this college in 1 955," she explained 

When asked if she would also 
recommend an historically Black college 
or university to Hispanic students, 
Frederick answered, "It depends on vour 
previous experience. If you grew up 
around only Hispamcs or whites, it 
might be different than if you were 
raised in a more diverse environment." 

While statistics and trends might 
pique analysts' interest, no one cm 
predict with absolute certainty whether 
Hispanic enrollment at the nation's 
HBGUs will continue to increase 
However. Jacob Ortiz issued the 
lullowuig prediction: "Ten bv ten we ll 
bring them in." 
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Dr. Harry B. Dunbar, 

A Scholarly Gentleman 

by Amelia Duggan 




A nyone who has had the pleasure 
of knowing or working with 
, Dr. Harry Dunbar knows that 
he epitomizes the ideas of the gentleman 
and the scholar. Dunbar is a man who 
can be characterized by one simple 
term — excellence. 

In his recent memoir, A Brother Like 
\fc, Dunbar recounts his life experiences 
as a youth, as a soldier during World War 
II, and as an academician. He shares his 
views on racism and his personal 
struggle to combat it, 

Dunbar is the son of Jamaican 
immigrants. Born in Mineola on Long 
Island, he grew up moving from one 
suburban New- York community to 
another as his father accepted pastorships 
at local church congregations. He 
identifies with retired Gen. Colin 
Powell, who shares a similar heritage, 
ana looks to him as an important role 
model and leader for the future. 

During each stage of his life — 
student, soldier, scholar — Dunbar 
experienced racism, The intensity of 
the lacism grew as Dunbar made his 
mark in the world. 

Rite of Passage 

The U S Army can best be credited 
fur providing Dunbar with his “wake-up 
call” to the real world of racism. In 
essence, his experience served as a rite of 
passage to adulthood as he became 
vividly aware of the injustices imposed 
upon Black people 

In the Army, Dunbar had his 
first experience with enforced racial 
segregation. He also witnessed what he 
called a blatantly inappropriate and 
racist discipline of a Black officer by his 
superior. 



“I can remember watching the unjust 
treatment of this Black officer,” said 
Dunbar. “I can see the humiliation of 
this man as he carried out his own 
punishment. He was ordered to dig an 
enormous hole m front of the command 
post. Though the hole served no 
purpose, he completed the order. They 
never did that to a white officer. 
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I empathized with, him and remember 
my feeling of outrage. Its an impression 
I will never forget.” 

Rising to the Challenge 

Dunbar believes that pursuing higher 
education and focusing on one's goals is 
the best wav to combat racism. He is a 
man committed to the concept of 
lifelong learning. He continued his 
education and earned a doctorate in 
Fr r ch language and literature from 
New York University. He has taught at a 
variety of institutions, including Rust 
College in Mississippi, Paul Laurence 
Dunbar Junior College in Arkansas, and 
New York City Community College, 

To help promote higher education 
opportunities for Black students in New 
York, Dunbar founded the Eta Chi 
Lambda chapter of Alpha Phi Alpha, the 
only Black fraternity chartered in 
Rocldand County. The chapter annually 
awards scholarships to Black males to 
encourage them to go on to college. 
Dunbar also remains a lifetime member 
of the NAACP 

“I have always considered it a 
personal responsibility to help advance 
the interest' of Black people in my 
community and, as an educator, 
to lend my effort to improving 
the achievement of Black students 
particularly; ‘ said Dunbar. “I believe that 
Eta Chi Lambda was a catalyst that 
precipitated the increase in the number 
of Black males considering college " 

The Twilight Years 

Dunbar often refers to his years at 
Bergen Community College, in 
Paramus, N.J., as the “twilight years” 
of his career. Already retired from his 
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position as dean of the division of liberal 
arts and sciences .it New York City 
Community College. Dunbar came to 
Bergen as dean of the evening division 
in 1^83. From the very beginning, it wis 
clear that he would leave his personal 
stamp on the institution 

A man committed to high ideals and 
to affirmative action. Dunbar asserted his 
agenda for hiring a competent and 
diverse faculty' at Bergen Community 
College. Under Dunbar's direction. 
Bergen Community College nor only 
addressed the issue of diversity with 
regard to faculty but also extended his 
efforts to the administrative, professional, 
and supportive staffs of the college. 
As affirmative action officer, he 
recommended the implementation of 
search committees for all positions at the 
college — no marter the level. 

"I made sure that the policy that was 
already in place had teeth.” said Dunbar. 
"I briefed everyone who had the 
authority to make appointments for any 
position to ensure that the process was 
inclusive. Two of the appointments made 
at BCC as 3 result of my intervention as 
affirmative action officer are among the 
most satisfying personal achievements of 
inv 34-vear career in higher education " 

Revered, admired, and respected bv 
his colleagues and friends. Dunbar leaves 
a legaev of professionalism in Ills pith 
that is difficult to follow. 

Baring On e 's Sou I 

Colleagues desertbe Dunbar is the 
kind of man whom they can confide in. 
They also say that when presented with 
a problem, he will have the solution. 
One of his strengths is the ability to be 
non-judgmental yet provide insight that 
is invaluable. He offers a perspective that 
is both learned and contemporary in us 
view. A person always knows where he 
or she stands because of his great candor, 
according to faculty and administrators 
who spoke to OiirWfc 

Dunbar himself believes m a level 
playing field. He savs that each 
individual deserves a chance at inv 
opponumrs —an easv rule to follow and 
vet one requiring great diligence. 



In a recent interview. Dunbar showed 
hts ability to instill great confidence in 
an individual. He establishes an 
immediate comfort level that cases the 
tension in the most difficult situations. 
His vast experience has left him 
well equipped to handle the most 
complex issues. 

An Examin ed Life 

Philosophers say that an unexanuned 
life is not worth living. Dunbar has spent 
his life reviewing the choices made and 
the paths followed. Committed to taking 
the high road regardless of the challenge, 
he often reflects upon his life and times. 
He makes no apologies for his 
viewpoints and believes that writing 
his memoir provided a synthesis for 
determining his identity. 

*‘I have concluded that I am as good 
as anyone else, that I can do whatever 
anyone else with the level of intelligence 
that 1 have can do. and chat if 1 can but 
get the opportunity to rry, [ can achieve 
whatever anyone else can achieve, no 
matter what his race or ethnic back- 
ground.” 
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David A McDonald, Director 
Graduate Student Affirmative Action 
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tii.it o.n m-i;:i;t]o:i w..,s hotii Ineiih. riv 
ouirneiKied md 'trough u\ oiniueridesi 
llov.etei. i heiie'.e tin 1 di-.t;ii, non iit the 

i liiipus i i eii.!'. Ainh-.i'i i't tiosioii. was 
o;;i!tte\i. otiierwoe win would we he 
r inked m both s .iieeories' ( nuld \mi 
pie re . i inf\ * 

Laune Anastasia. Compliance Analyst 
University of Massachusetts, Amherst 

Indied. die distin, non betv.n.i the 

■u, ■ . ■ w . ]. ,■ , ; . ;;;..ii Ji./t. 

• 1 1 ''e. t’nr souieiiov, be. line 

, i. • 1 1 n. . i ,ii ! i r i • t iiT.ii'i;- tin \n',ii, r>t 
wtipiis i- fipeiih. rveottiinendeii and 'he 

ii i, i. . e 1 pi. , i -m >ei otnuiended. 

jose Lopez-tsa. Publisher 



Publisher's Note: Hispanic Oubook 
will soon prepare its annual list of 
recommended colleges and universities for 
Hispamcs College presidents will be 
sjrveyed to determine graduation races; 
enrollment statistics; numbers of Hispanic 
administrators, faculty, and staff; financial 
aid. and scholarship information, 
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FINANCIAL AlP l lpl 

Navigating the Sea of Financial Aid 

How One Student Learned the System 

by Qary M . Swm 



W r hen Rosa Isela Cervantes, j 
senior at the University ot 
New Mexico, was a high 
school junior, she knew she wanted to 
attend college but had no idea how to 
finance it. Her mother had just given 
birth to her fifth child and was not 
working. Her lather, who taught in j 
junior high school, was striving to 
nuke enough money to support his 
growing family. 



"[ was kind of scared," Cervantes 
admits, knowing that finan<"al aid 
programs were being cut and facing 
reams of applications. “I knew there 
were scholarships, but I didn’t know- 
how the system worked." 



But Cervantes had one advantage 
going for her: both of her parents, who 
had graduated from Highlands 
University in New Mexico, stressed the 
importance of education and supported 
her everv effort to apply for college, 
I )espite the cutbacks in federal financial 
aid. she was determined to find a wav ro 
tund her college education. 



Familiarizing herself with "the system" 
-,ui a critical ingredient in helping 
Cervantes create a financial aid package 
to pay for her college tuition and living 
costs. ft would require perseverance, 
asking questions, identifying people to 
assist her. learning to write a personal 
essay, and piecing together j series of 
financial aid loans, scholarships, and bank 
loans to pay tor college. Cervantes, not 
tier parents, seized the initiative. It 
was her education and. therefore, her 
responsibility to discover how to pav for 
tuition, room and board, books, and 
all the other living expenses required 
during four years of attending college. 

As a student at Bernalillo High 



School, a school ot Hi 10 students in 
New Mexico about .Vi miles north 
of Albuquerque, Cervantes had an 
advantage over students attending larger, 
more anonymous urban high schools. 
The counseling staff knew her, 
recognized that she was a solid student, 
and helped her apply for financial aid 
and scholarships. 

"It takes determination — that’s the 
mam ingredient." stated Cervantes. "You 
need to learn how' to find information 
and then how to put together your essay. 
People have to realize you’re serious 
about your future. 

Cervantes applied at and was 
accepted by the University of New 
Mexico, an affordable state school within 
driving distance to her parents and 
grandparents in her home town. Tuition 
fur her beginning year as a state resident 
was a reasonable 5730 pei semester, 
which has since risen to SluOO per 
semester. Books cost about 510(H) a 
semester wich 
another 52(100 
j semester for 
n f f- campus 
housings 
Combining 
ill of her liv- 
ing expenses 
with tuition. 

'he figured it 
would cost 
about 57(100 a 
sear to attend 
college that 
tirst year. 

Cre rvantes 
inquired 
about atd,_= 

MlUgllt out 
the recruiting 



officer from the University of New 
Mexico who visited her school, and 
contacted its financial aid office By the 
time she was a senior in high school, she 
had also researched scholarships aimed at 
Hispanic students who were in need of 
financial aid. 

One of the major requirements for 
almost everv scholarship and financial 
aid package involved writing a personal 
essav Cervantes said that during this part 
of the process, many students, especially 
Hispanic*, are not always encouraged "to 
put their best foot forward." In writing 
her personal essay, she had to learn ro 
accentuate her strengths and to market 
herself. She highlighted her involvement 
in several community projects, including 
starting a youth group, working in her 
church, and participating in the Business 
Professionals of America. 

She applied for and earned a 
Presidential Scholarship from the 
University of New Mexico based on her 
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3. 3 high ^Itool G.I’.A Thai scholarship 
supplied her >uih S! dim a n'liiciirt. 
which would pjv lor tuition and some 
honk', Mr* also earned a Gl Forum 
scholarship based on her o-tmmmits 
irnnhcnitii!. granting lier SI nun lor one 
sear She earned a tVll (.rant tor S ! i i » i 
per semester, is Inch also required that 
she get involved in j work -study 
program. She started a> an office assistant 
it the Hispanic Student Center and. bv 
her senior sear, was developing programs 
stii h as a speakers hurcju. f inally she 
added a federal loan tor S"iin a year, at 
x"<. interest, starting six months after 
graduation. 

But the federal loan. Cervantes 
explained, iieates a financial aid pack.iee 
tor each student based on her or bo 
parents' ability to pas. Her parents were 
expected to contribute S5on a sear hut. 
bei.iuse of their tight fuiancial siuution. 
have not always been able to Jo so. She 
has been forced to supplement her loan 
package and to reduce her own budget. 
While she lias had to avoid all luxuries 
and live frugally, she said that "It v<m 
balance sour budget ssell. sou can still 
go out to movies and eat " 

Iromcallv. once she earned these 
si holarsllips. site quickie disiosercd that 
siie ssould base to rejppis annu.illy 
Mans' >t the scholarships are based mi 

i 



'The application 
process takes 
determination . 
That's the 
main ingredient 

Rosa Isela Cervantes, student, 
i University of New Mexico 

i 

| 
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parental income, and since that changes 
annually, the fiiuncial aid package also 
changes. One thing she learned is 
ahsass to make copies ot anv forms that 
are subnuired so that thev are available 
for future referral. 

C'ers antes is now completing her 
senior sear and is scheduled to graduate 
m the summer of l*Wfv She is stronglv 
v nnsidcrmg graduate school to studv 
cdui ition or counseling It o .1 go.il that 
will require applying tor more financial 
aid packages and scholarships and 
gaming authorization to uelav payment 
ot some undergraduate loans. The 
process ssill start up again, but she lias 
learned how 'he system ssnrks. wh.it it 
takes to applv. how to write that 
personal essav. and chat it will take 
.1 lombiiiatum of financial aid. 
scholarships, and loans to pav for her 
graduate education. It will be much 
ia-.ur the second tunc around, -.he -.as-. 

I crv.irucs advises others m be gist as 
aggressive as she was in finding moms 
tm education. Ask parents for support, 
and seek out peers who are applying to 
lollege or anyone who can be ot 
isstitance. she says Most importantly, 
she urges students keen on attending 
college to stay positive and uni be 
intimidated bv the whole process and all 
the tedoT.il cutbacks. 

“At tunes applying to college feels 
overwhelming, tilling out duplicate 
forms, copying parents' income tas 
forms, writing personal ecsass," sj\s 
( "ersantes. "But von can do it. It soil 
vant it tvi happen, it will." 




Advice from a Pro on Creating 
a Financial Aid Package 

I via komero. financial aid director at 
the University of Ness Mexico, advises 
high school students to start asking ; 
financial aid questions ot their high 
m hool counselors as earlv as possible. Let . 
counselors know that sou scant to 
continue your education, and ask them j 
how to scart arranging a monetary j 
package to pas' for it Attend any rinanci.il 
aid seminars or college nights. Apply for 1 
all federal loan programs. She notes that i 
applications tor Free Applications tor 
Federal Student Aid (FAFSA) are also j 
w ritten in Spanish. Once a student tiles i 
that form, financial aid information will ; 
he sent to designated colleges tlut the 
'tiideiU selects. ; 

komero also encourages students to 
apply tor federal Pel! Grants, sallied 
between $4D0 and $2340 in 1W5. ; 
s depending on ones financial need Be ( 
sure to apply for Supplemental 
Education Opportunity Grants. Finally, j 
students will likely have to add either j 
bank loans or loans secured directly from i 
rhe college. Most charge 8% interest and • 
must be paid starting six months after 
graduation. > 

After applying for financial aid. touis 
on scholarships. I 

"Lower-income and lower-middle- j 
i class students wdl quality tor many i 
i grants." Romero said. She urged high 
j school students to strive to do well 
j academically, concentrate on raising their 
class rankings, and expand their j 
extracurricular and volunteer activities 
to broaden their experience and appeal. 

When considering college costs, 
students should look at the big picture 
and take into account what a full year 
svill cost, including tuition, books, rent, 
transportanon, clothing, food, and other 
living expenses. 

Despite all of the headlines on 
financial aid packages being cut, Romero 
concluded with a positive message. 

"If Hispanic students want to attend 
college and are willing to do the 
research and ask questions, there ate 
ways to arrange a financial package to 1 
1 pay tor their college education " 




Celebrating 20 Years of Excellence 

National Hispanic Scholarship Fund Grows in Prominence 

by Joyce Liihn 



F rom its modest hfginnmg' 
in the Nov.no, CTaht'. . home of 
Ernest and Dora Robles. the 
National Hispanic Scholarship Fund 
■NHSF) has grown to be a multi- 
nnliion-dnllar non pro tit organization 
helping thousands of Hispanic students. 
With initial support from I B M . the 
organization was established in San 
Antonio. Te\is. in June of through 
the joint efforts of the Robleses 
and Archbishop Patrick Flores and 
Paul Sedillo. 

For eight years, the Robleses ran 
NHSF out of their home and awarded 
Sdl'JNMl m scholarships to IIS students 
in the first vear. Undertaking such a 
large enterprise required a unique moti- 
vation for the organization's onlv 
executive director. 



"i wanted to develop a soalition dut 
would bring together diverse Hispamcs 
to work on a clearlv defined focus," says 
Ernest Robles. And he believes NHSF 
has successfully achieve i this goal. “Our 
biggest accomplishment has been bring- 
ing togerher Hispanic Americans from 
diverse groups into one common 
group." savs Robles. 

Now. two decades later. NHSF has 
grown dramatically, awarding more than 
SIN u million in scholarships to over 
T'ii.i h in students. In W4.aver $3 million 
Ml scholarships was distributed to stu- 
dents mending two- and four-year 
institutions, ssitli an average award of 

SI. non. 

To celebrate tins 2(1- year milestone, 
the fund is hosting scholarship award 
receptions throughout the country. 



Robles hopes to make NHSF a housi 
hold word by increasing its visibility 
the highest levels of government at 2 
anniversary gala in Washington, U.C 
slated far this month. 

The NHSF has received high prai> 
from a number of sources llerrii nugazir 
dubbed it the most efficient nonprof 
organization in I l W4. noting that NHS 
spends only 0 percent of funds raised o 
adnumstranve costs. 

"Its a super effect that began in or 
very early days and continues today.” sas 
Robles. "We run a very tight ship." 

Sara Martinez Tucker, an NHS 
board member and a national vice presi 
dent with AT&T, believes th 
foundation has done a great job keepin 
costs down and distributing the bulk c 
the monies in scholarships to al 
Hispanic groups. But this might no 
continue tor long. 

As Robles explains, ‘Tm not sure w 
will be able to keep the costs down ti 
this ratio As we spend additional tint 
on corporate giving and directing moo 
conditional grants, we will need chi 
structure to do that and will have to hin 
more full-time people." 

Support tor NHSF is diverse ant 
widespread ft might he a surprise tt 
learn that the majority of donors aren" 

HispatiK s. 

"A great number of people involvec 
with NHSF want to do something gooc 
for others. They've heard about oui 
work and our reputation for helping 
Hispamcs throughout the country 
regardless of their ethnic group, and they 
want to get involved," noted Rubles 
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Over half .i i tlu- funding tor the 
.•igain-Mtum iniiifo from . orpor.ue 
sponsor'. Ills hiding \iilieiiser- Hush One 
ot i he higgv"-r supporters Aniteuser ■ 
Him it u .L' among till first , . *1 up lines ; < ■ 
get involved hi the kite i Ms v\ 1 1 ii 
t start-up grant of $ '.'"mi 

” I In- ii'mp.im re* ogm/ed liui 
<ithi »us^h we urn 1 a small organization, 
we Would jJT i *Vk . viui Robles ' I lies It. Li! 
heir.! ib'. li k -.IV Me didn't have m 
• ppr«‘i.|i me’; 1 dm. icon I'u.mie c h 
means tor them ii* get involved m tin 1 
I !)>p.)nii i niiiiiiiiiiin." '.nd Robles 

Hu fund's plulosophs . 1 1 iil vision 
Wile .A.u 1 1 V VVll.lt I ■ liiivii 

wanted I hev iiked tIic ’utiiMul s,ope i 't 
the til rii! . nui i truo partnership u ts 
■ lev eloped ( vemintlv i he i.'iup.invk 
>•' ti« 'le- ilerv i I'Mtniniti'ii m-.i went u w 
bevond -.t li.it .‘..w niLgmallv e\pe. ted. 
'.IV S Robles 

1 1 ) -ikliiiiuin to Anheu'or-Rush. the 
M i« p i ill, * >! \ J .v. ! 

I mpliiiffi HlsIV. • hi' remained .i 
strong vorporate partner 111 SPA mem- 
hers rallied around the uniform theme 
- « ( N|)S| rn help .-.iiu ne Hi'p.tnii' 

I I Tim rile i iiumrv In i'irr ' ^ lines 
i Iiri'npliout the . i*ntitu'i)t i! i uih'il 
States and Puerto Riio. HISI'.A ilupter' 
have parcieipaied ui the organization - 



miuir.ii'iiii; .u til me', b r i n ging tu 
> >v er Jo’ it l .‘ pi " 1 

fml'ink. N V v. .i' dso drawn to 
Nils! ' mission ti' in. tease the under 
n pre'L'iit.uinii of Htsp.miis m edit, anon 
I*. ml ( Nterg.ird. president. T ineorp 
I ouiniaiinn . e\,piaiii'. 'We needed to 
l>>i in <>n Inch m liool enr n hnieut 
programs tlut bring larger uuml'er' 
..I - I h'p.itiK 'Indents into the i.dlege 
mm e,-'itv pipeline'' 

■\' an SUM- board member ami 
. nrpor.ite , onrnburor. Ostereard 'idi, ih 
other organizations to pel involved 
aii'i v ontriluite 

I’m proud to fundraise hei.iLise vve 
h i\ e one ol llie iowesl overhead budgets 
in ratio rn " holar'hips awarded I tee) 
'trough that thl> !■ a model organization 
t!i.« .u lueses its ohii'i me'." he s.ivs 

Hut imii h more nvcsR to he done 
I he real orimi o[ NHSi o tli.it vve 
have 'O manv .|ii.iiitied student' 
appiv nip.'’ laments Osterg.ird He 
believes Hi'patiii students neeii to be 
given oppor mint ie' to network .uui 
obtain 'tiinuier inl-w ulule in eollepe 
Irue ro Im s.oni', ll'terpmi lielpeh a 
.! mik in 'kliol.it hi' nu t at :u \!lsl 
!m pilot! ttetwoik pet a lob ai ( uih mk 



Stiik’ 'lit 'iholiirs are rarpereii through 
NHS! '' p'lup propratii. appropriately 
i.illeii The S. Iiolarv I’ropram. Hhpible 
''.iikient' limit be L'niteii States i uizetis 
or pk-rinanent resilient' nl iii'p.iim - 
Aiiktk .i kieseem .memluip a enllepe 
oi uiiiu'Witi lull tune in o’ie ot the 
so state' or ihierto Him, with at least 
lb units nt iiiliepe ouiru'iuirk 
k ompleteil The ipphe ation period ;> 
ttom \ up. I b i,i Ok. t I autmalh. 

M1M' looks tor the well-rounded 
'indent with a >niid pride point awrape. 
denioinr ution or' leadership, Mn.iin i.il 
ueeil. ai.iilemn as InevemeiH, and 
personal strengths as determined in a 
personal ess.w and a letter ot ' nvoinmen- 
.l.mon Seleitton konitnutees etunprised 
• it rep i oilepe uni utiwer'icv professors 
itnl ikiiumistrator' ainttp with 
prote"isuial' inuii -uher fields 
thrmiphiuir the L'mted States review the 
ipplu .moils Olive the teams review and 
rank the applii atiotis. the NHSh 'Calf 
'k'rts rite appiu attotts bv repum and 
looks at the ioiiduioti.il pram 
stipulations ot' corporate sponsors. 1'he 
rein.iiinnp pool ot rei ipients ire 

■ uepon/ed ittii ranked tolh'wmp 
the reviewers res oinuiendations until 

■ lie last dollar is awarded 

NHS| siholarship te, ipietiis 
represent tl! repiom ot the loimtrv an,! 
.11 I lop. mu primps 1 hi- latest t eii'ii' 
Hpures are used to determine what 
perktniape ol >, holaisli ips will be 
awarded to eai li primp 

Until list ve.it approximately 
one third oi applii ants reieived 
si holarships However, in l l,l N, over 
] n,ii(M i students applied with little more 
ill. in J.nnu seltMeil Most were enrolled 
m miderpradnate programs, with the 
remainder soiimip trom graduate .uiki 
i oimmnmv kollepe j'roer.nns The 
i lit ■reaving number ol appiu .uih has 
i.iiised NilST oit'n nils r.i iauiuii an 
utibmous , .imp ugn to raise $u 4 million 
bv |mis 

"We plan to keep on us, reaving ami 
developing fundraising ,k tmnes and 
spevi.il drives to support k.ipautv I'utld- 
ng.'" ' iv s Robles In a budget- 'lashing 
environment. Robles admits that the 




Paul Ostergard, president, Citicorp 
Foundation [left) and johnny Pena, 
NHSF scholarship recipient 



“I feel strongly 
that this is a 
model organization 
that achieves 
its objectives * 



>r 



Paul Ostergard, 
president, 

Citicorp Foundation 
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biggest hurdle will be raising funds from 
corporations and foundations to cover 
administrative costs. 

According to Martinez Tucker, the 
• irganization’s recent strategic planning 
session helped them understand that 
with this goal the existing administrative 
'ructure would have to be examined. 

"You can't assume the existing 
infrastructure will provide the same 
results." says Tucker. “We might need to 
make changes on the board, develop 
more fundraisers, increase our marketing 
efforts to corporations and foundations, 
and stress more workplace giving." 

Ostergard and Robles agreed that 
the organization needs to seek more 
capacity -building grants 

"It's a tough sell tn this kind of 
environment. We want to double the 
number of dollars available in a short 
amount ot time and raise the profile of 
NHSF in the U.S."said Ostergard. 

Student Suc c ess Stori es 

In its 20 years, the National Hispamc 
bcholarship Fund has benefited 20.000 
students from all 50 states and Puerto 
Rico. Former scholarship recipients, like 
Catherine Kissee-Sandoval, who hailed 
from the tough streets of East Los 
Angeles, is an NHSF success storv. 
Neither of her parents had college 
degrees, but thev wanted an education 
lor their daughter. 

Word-of-mouth has been NHSF's 
best tool for getting the scholarship 
message out to students. Kassee-Sandoval 
learned about the program from a friend 
at Yale, where she was pursuing a degree 
in L-tin American Studies. She believes 
the NHSF scholarship gave her the 
opportunity to get critical hands-on work 
experience that got her into graduate 
school. She used her scholarship to 
defray expenses of a summer internship 
with the Hispanic Higher Education 
Coalition of the National Council de ia 
Raza and also covered part of the 
Sld.mHl yearly tuition at Yale. 

The internship opened doors for her 
She learned how Washington. D.C.. 
operated, published a critically acclaimed 
article about Hnpamo in higher 



education, and won a prestigious 
Rhodes Fellowship. She spent the next 
three years at Oxford University in 
England pursuing a master's degree in 
political science. Kissee-Sandoval has the 
distinction of being the only Latina 
and onlv the second Latino to receive 
the prestigious award from the 
United States. 

Upon her return to the States, she 
attended Stanford University Law 
School and again received assistance 
from NHSF Alter graduation, she 
clerked with Judge Dorothy Nelson ot 
the U.S. Court of Appeals of the 9th 
Circuit and worked with a law firm 
Now she is director ot the Office ot 
Communications of the Federal 
Communications Commission, where 
she oversees laws and policies atFectmg 
communications businesses osvned by 
women and minoncies. 

Like many aluinni of the NHSF. 
Kissee -Sandoval is committed to giving 
back to the organization that helped her 
out. She contributes, talks to students 
about applying, and volunteers with 
fundraising aenvines. 

"This is a program that really helped 
a generation of students.” said Kissee- 
Sandova). who looks forward to NHSF 



“This is a program 
| that really helped 

a generation of 
j students. It's up to 
us to help the 
^ [next generation] 

of students ” 

i 

Catherine Kissee-Sandoval, 
I director, FCC Office of 

Communications 
and former 
NHSF recipient 



helping the next generation of students. 
"The need is still there. It s up lo us to 
help those students," she added. 

Another NHSF alum — Yvonne 
Campos, who is a federal prosecutor 
with the Assistant U.S. Attorney 
General s Office of the Southern District 
of California — thanks the National 
Hispanic Scholarship Fund for helping 
her make it through Harvard 
Law School. 

"It was hard paying tor law school 
with the high tuition. But NHSF came 
through with the scholarship in the 
spring from NH5-iy8H just when my 
funds were running low to cover the 
expenses ol my study aids and rent,” 
says Campos. 

After graduating from Stanford 
University with a double major in 
political science and economics, she 
worked tor several law firms and spent 
this year as a White House Fellow- 
working with the Attorney General's 
personal staff. 

Campos believes the work of the 
organization must continue. 

"Th is is Such a worthwhile 
organization because they help so many 
students." Campos said. "It makes a huge 
difference. When you are a professional 
student at a large school, there isn't the 
aid available." A native Texan. Campos 
has not only participated in fundraising 
luncheons in Los Angeles, but she got 
her colleagues at the law firm to pitch in 
and contribute to the organization. 



Joyce Luhrs was a NHSF scholarship 
recipient for A years and has served on 
the NHSF selection committee for the 
past nine years. 
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HI^J^HNANCIAL 

Grad School Application Fees Add Up 

Project 1 000 Helps Foot the Bill 

by fnes Pinto Alicea 



P | roject 1000, a program designed 
to boost the numbers of Latinos 
in master's degree and Ph.D. 
programs by easing the cost and 
paperwork involved in applvmg to 
graduate school, is offering even more 
wavs to simplify the process. 

By next vear. the program plans to 
computerize its application so students 
can submit one standardized form on a 
computer diskette that will be shared 
with ail universities to which the student 
wants to apply. 

“It will be easier for the students and 
tor the universities,” said Laura Serrano, 
program coordinator of Project HUM), 
based at the Graduate College of 
Arizona State University inTempe. 

“Our goal is to assist as many students 
.is possible m being admitted into 
graduate schools so thev car be successful 
in academic careers or be leaders in 
the workforce.'' 

Project toon began in 10NH svirh 
the goal of recruiting, admitting, and 
graduating l.uoO Latino students Imm 
graduate programs nationwide. The 
program, which has alreadv surpassed its 
goal with more than 2,(1110 graduates, is 
unique Latino 'tudencs interested 
in pursuing a master’s degree or 
doctorate can apply to seven colleges 
and universities using one application 
packet created bv Project luiiil and 
accepted at 70 universities. 

• The schools accept the application 
free or charge," said Christopher Villa, 
assistant dean of minority recruitment 
and student affairs at the University of 
Utah graduate school in Salt Lake Citv. 
He is the Project 1000 liaison at the 
university. "Since they don’t have to pay 
die application fees, it gives the students 



an opportunity to consider different 
graduace schools that they hadn’t 
considered before." 

With application fees ac schools 
hovering at from $30 to S70, applying 
through Project 1000 can save students 
hundreds of dollars The program 
operates on the philosophy that the 
more schools the students apply to. 
the more chances they have of being 
admitted and of obtaining the financial 
aid they need. 



“Our goal Is to 
assist as many 
I students as possible 
in being admitted 
| to graduate schools,” 

Laura Serrano, 
program coordinator, 

. Project 1000 



l 



“It can get pretty expensive to pay 
application fees, ” said Rosa Deha Rosas, 
admissions coordinator at the Claremont 
Graduate School in Claremont, Calif., 
and its Project 1000 liatson. “The 
application fees deter manv students 
from applying/* 

Just getting Latino students to applv 
for graduate school is half the battle. 
According to the Educational Testing 
Service, research has shown that 
only about 21 percent of Hispanic 
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students applied to more than one 
graduate program 

“They would apply to one program, 
not get accepted, start working, and 
forget about graduate school.” said 
Serrano, adding that about 600 students 
participate in the program yeariv. 

Students also save money because 
they don’t have to send transcripts from 
all previous educational experiences to 
the individual schools to which they are 
applying. They simply send them 
to Project 1000. which passes along 
copies of the transcripts and letters of 
recommendation required for the 
project application to the seven schools 
the student has chosen. Transcript fees 
can range from $4 to $10 per copy. 

Project MMMJ does not charge the 
students tor us services. Latino students 
are eligible to participate in the program 
if thev are interested m pursuing 
disciplines where the GnuUate Recoro 
Examination (GRE) normally is used to 
help assess an applicant's admission 
potential. Medicine, business, dentistrv. 
law, optometry, and other fields with 
their own standardized tests are not 
within the scope of Project 1000. 

Although Project 1000 focuses 
primarily on educating students through 
the doctorate, it handles requests for 
students interested in studying for a 
master s degree. The program emphasizes 
full-time study but has allowed some 
participants to pursue their studies 
part time. 

Rosas said that while the program 
does not give Project 1000 students an 
advantage in the admissions process, 
some individual disciplines might favor 
Project 1000 applicants. Rosas praises 
the program for its efforts. 



"I'rojtftt Hum adds exita minorities 
to che pool.” viid Kiwis, pointing our 
that it is juxi mu* ot' several programs thr 
school works with to increase the pool 
> it - minorities applying to the whoul 

' It’s an aJilitiun.il source tor getting 
1 atinos here besides word ot’ mouth.'' 

And getting HispaniLs into the 
graduate school pipeline still requires 
support from all possible avenues While 
Hispanic enrollment levels at the 
graduate level increased by nearlv 
23 percent between lsiyo and I m3, thev 
still represent only 3 4 percent of all 
graduate students, according to the 
American Council on Education's IJth 
. IfiiiuiW .SfurHs Report on A/iiiumm jm 
Higher /iWiiAjrmri. 

Villa said that the appmach taken bv 
I'roject IUIU to increase the number of 
l.atmo students at graduate schools is 
successful because its network of liaisons 
at the universities adds a personal tuiii.li 
to ihe application process. 

"If I see something in the application 
tile that can be improved, I’ll call the 
student.” Villa said. "My first and 
foremost goal is to get the 
student accepted — either here at the 
University of Utah or a; another i ullege 
or university" 

About 'Hi percent ot the Latino 
•indents who have complete J the 
I'rojett lulls application process h.ne 
been admitted to at least one graduate 
program, said Serrano. Moreover, while 
the program itself Joes not provide 
tmaiiii.il aid nr guarantee that 
participating universities will provide it. 
about 93 percent of the students who 
have been admitted to a graduate- 
program through Project loon have 
been offered significant financial aid. 
she added. 

Alberto Torchinsky. dean of the 
Office of Latino Affairs at Indiana 
University in Bloomington, said Protect 
I null has had a tremendous impact 
on generating more candidates. “It's 
important to do outreach carls, but n is 
difficult. The increase in the number of 
applicants means more and more Latinos 
are considering graduate school as 
.m option." 



One of the obstacles a number ot’ 
undents face in the application process is 
taking the CiRE exam, but it is an 
obstacle the program lias tried tvs over- 
come through a number of measures, 
The program offers fee waivers to 
students who have financial need but 
want to take the exam Moreover, the 
program otters workshops to shjre 
test-taking tips and test-preparation skills. 

"Wc help them conquer their fears 
and find better ways to prepare for the 
exam." Serrano said, 

Students interested m Project I Hi mi 
must have all of the necessary 
documents to the project one month 
before the earliest departmental/ 
institutional application deadline. 
Students must also contact a university 
or specific department to find out if 
they are required to submit additional 
paperwork to be eligible for admission. 

Universities interested in participating 
in the program are required to offer 
12 Phi). programs, agree to waive the 
application fees to students, and accept 
the standardized application created by 
Project l PI ML 

We're vers- fortunate,” said Serrano. 
"We don't have to recruit universities 
mvmore.They come to us." 

I "My first and foremost 
goal is to get the 
student accepted — 
eft/ter here at the 
University of Utah 
or at another college 
or university/ 9 

Christopher Villa, assistant dean 
of minority recruitment end 
student affairs. University of Utah 



For further inforrnadon 
on the Project 1 000 program, 
call 1-800-327-4893. 



UNIVERSITY OF 

FLORIDA 

College of Education 
Department of Instruction and 
Curriculum 

Professor and Chairperson 

Search Extended 

The Depanmem nf Instruction and Curriculum at 
the Lnivrrsiiy ol Honda unites nominations and 
applicainms tar the position of Chair and 
Professor 

The department offers a nationally recognized 
five-year master’s degree teacher preparation 
program in elementary education and a fifth year 
master's degree in secondary education, both 
known a* PROTEACH. The department also 
oilers the Specialist in Education. Doctor of 
Education and Doctor of Philosophy degrees m 
tnsirviciion and Curriculum The University of 
Honda is the nation's ) Oth largest in enrollment, a 
member ut'ihe AAU. and a public, comprehensive, 
land-gram research university The oldest and 
largest of Honda's ten universities, il serves a 
wide geographic area and culturally diverse 
population v-ith a nationally distinguished faculty 

The chairperson will be expected to provide 
leadership; work collaboraiively with other 
departments in the College and the public schools; 
maintain an administrative environment that 
promotes faculty teaching, research, and service, 
and represent the interests of Uie department at the 
college and university levels Required 
qualifications expected of candidates are; ui an 
established record of excellence in research, 
leaching, and service. Ibt ability to communicate 
effectively wuh the internal and external 
constituencies of the department, (c) a doctoral 
decree in one ol the fields represented in the 
department, and id) eligibility for appoiniment at 
the rank of prolessor. Preference will be given to 
candidates with: la) a nationally recognized 
program of research and scholarship; (b) a record 
nf success in obtaining external funding, {cl 
leadership and or administrative experience; and 
(dt interest in/or experience with five year teacher 
education programs 

Please send a letter of application addressing these 
qualifications, a curriculum vitae, copies of three 
relevant publications, and three letters of 
recommends tiun to Dr. James Doud, 
Instruction and Curriculum Department 
Chair .Search. PO Box ll 7 049, Gatnsville, 
H 12611-7049. 

Complete applications must be poai-marked no 
laicr than March 2*J. 1 The anticipated starting 
dale is July I, 19% 

The University of Florida ii an Equal 
Opportunity/Afftimetivo Action Employer. 
Application! tram women, members of minority 
groups, end person; 'ift diiabilrtlei ere 
eipecially encouraged. 
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FINANCIAL AID 




Financial Aid 

A Resource Guide 



W r ith the increasing costs ot 
college rumon. finding 
rirurnul aid u> mffi expenses 
i-. a necessity tor iikm students Vverai 
reference materials and guides found m 
libraries. bookstores. and college 
tnuiuul aid offices provide current 
mlnrmatiou about scholarships, 
icllovv'tiips. loans. and grants avaiiabio to 
help lund .1 college education. Some 
ut these materials include: 



• The College Blue Book: Scholarships, 
fellowships. Grants, and Loons. 
22nd edition. New York, N.Y.: 
MacMillan Publishing Company. 

1 hi> well-known reference guide 
prowdts .hi overview of general scholar- 
ships he >ub|t\i areas such as African ami 
Linn American studio. environmental 

-tudiev humanities. uii'ikcs. assistant e 
'or minorities. and technology l a, h 
financial .ltd description provides 
background information about the title 
■ if the award, the area ami field .itni 
•ubicit. educatioriai level, number as.itl- 
ihle. amount. eligibility requirement', 
method of disbursement, deadline', tor 
.pplu ation. and where to applv A 
general bibliography <>i other fm.uk ui 
iui refe retie e materials is included 

• Directory of Financial Aids for Women, 
1995-97. By Gail Schlachter 
San Carlos. Calif.: Reference Service 
Press, 1995. 

With this newest edition, over I Sim 
scholarships, fellowships, grants, loans, 
awards, and internships designated 
.peuticallv for women are listed 






• smti r>n, • 



bv Joyce Lu/its 

* Free Money far College: A Guide to 
More rfion 1000 Grants and 
Scholarships for Undergraduate Study. 
3rd edition. By Laurie Blum. 
Facts on File. 

Available in paperback, this guide 
provides general in tor man on about 
ippiicacioni for tuuiKi.il assist. me e. how 
to access federal and state monies, a 
breakdown bv geographical location of 
scholarships available bv state, scholar- 
ships available bv area ol studv, and 
specific grants for women, ethnic 
students, and the disabled, bach luting 
provides the scholarship name, a contact 
person, address, phone number, the 
amount ut scholarship assistance given, 
restrict mils, and the deadline tor 
ipplving. One example listed o the 
Ramona’s Mexican Food Products 
Scholarship Foundation, whie h gives out 
x s< hol.irships ranging from $14H-S4. I'M 1 

Hispanic residents in California from 
< tarfield. Roosevelt, and I incoln high 
‘diools hi L os Angeles 

* Financing Graduate School. By Patricia 

McWade. Princeton, N.J.: Peterson's 

Guide. 1993. 

Fins handv guide responds to 
questions frequently asked bv students 
and advisors about financial aid at the 
graduate level, It is of interest to students 
pursuing graduate studies in master's and 
Phil programs Information u provided 
about whether a graduate degree will 
make a difference m earnings, options 
fsir t'ull- or part-time studies, determining 
i hudget. qualifications tor financial 
aid. how financial aid eligibility is 
determined, federal and state aid 
programs, and private sources of service- 
related awards and .oans. This is 
in excellent resource for finding 
i nfor illation about financial aid for 



'pecitic student group interests such as 
the American Political Science 
Association, which provides awards of 
caning amounts to African- American, 
t Incano. and Latino graduate students m 
(lie area 

■ College Costs and Financial Aid 
Handbook, New York. N.Y.. The 
College Board. 1996. 

As a reference tool, this book 
provides tacts about College costs and 
financial aid available at 3. Olio post- 
sccotidarv institutions. Students are 
guided through the financial aid process 
step hv step beginning with figuring 
college costs and family contributions. 
There .ire segments on federal aid 
programs such as the Pell Grant. Federal 
'supplemental Educational Opportunity 
limit. Federal Perkins Loan Program. 
Korean ot Indian Affairs, and militarv 
issistanc c rhrough attendance at the 
.kj Jen lies A list of resources for further 
reading i> broken down bv fields m 
studs graduate studs - , aiisl studv abroad. 

• Directory of Fmonctal Aids for 
Minorities. 1995-1997. 5th edition. By 
Gail Ann Schlachter and R. David 
Weber. San Carlos. Calif.: Reference 
Service Press, 1 995. 

One of the best reference guides 
published mi financial assistance for 
racial ethnic minorities, this book 
provides 2, '" in plus references and 
additional information about scholar- 
ships. fellowships, grants, loans, awards, 
and internships Financial .nd sources 
are listed bv name and purpose, address, 
contact person and telephone number, 
eligibility' requirements, amount 
of the award, duration, special features 
and limitations, number awarded, 
and deadlines 
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* lAnuono Hispano. Hispanic Yeerbook. 
McLean. Va.: T.I.Y.M Publishing 
Company. Inc., 1995. 
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• Higher EducoUon Opportunities for 
Minorities and Women Washington. 
D.C.. U.S, Government Printing 
Office. 1991 
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Press. 1994. 
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K ON WASHING 



Hispanic Students Becoming More Political 



h\ Jtv> I’init* A/iiVi< 



IVsptte reports ol the 
en<sHM! ot politic .l! ISitetV'i 
Lin the parr ot Amernan' peneralk. 
•i rivem iurion.il sursvv of eolleqe 
hl'st-M'.IT student' foillld lll.lt I .irilli* 
»tuil,-ii'o tended to iii-i iiss Miiiie .niil he 
si lore inrornini .ibotit pohtKs t!un did 
other 'indent' 

I hn ts 1 1 1 1 l“i pi i. en: 01 I .miio 

'iniieiits reponed keepmp up t ' ‘ due on 
politual topi.s koinpiiej to > pen ent 
lit (fie rest nt the student popul.ninii. 

ihi ninvy mndtuted h\ the 
Vs.i'iii.ipon be.sed Amen.. in Con mil mi 
I dm .men AC l .Mid the Higher 

f dm anon Kese.iii !i Institute .it the 
CmseiMts ot t aliMniia .it l o> Angeles 
In addition, 1 1> pen ent ot l .mno students 
'.nd tii.-t dns tiiijiii iois dni n"i i! poluii s 
mmp.iied to Id's perient otlut 
students, die snisrs loorid 

I lie' liisJinps dupe! the mstli that ur 
lie’ll t p.irtti ip.ite in polities.' s.ud Aitred 
K, mire/. e\ei utive dire* tor of the W lute 
I ituisi Initialise on I due itsou i! 

I 'leilen.e toi Hisp.mu Ament .ills " I he 
tindiues .pe ik well , i r people" 

I he mu s e\ , n h;. h w i' ; ele m d to 
I, Mill. IIS. le'e e'ISe'd lesponses trnlll dd'I.OSj 
't lide‘i'1 ' i T T t' 1 1 ' 1 1 1 1 1 *. 4 - ' lllstimtiolis 

I ititm students i oinpt neil 4 pen ent 

- 1 I ' h ' ' P 1 ! ! , . ’ l ' A 1 i I L L. ' ! 1 4 l i l I M ' 

f i ,;.d 's . , ni ot die i .'s'i'i ' ini' "is 
I he 'iii'-ee n , oiideii i.ei to u.i'h 
iieiiii' .mil pn>\ n)t i nfoi 111 . itii'ii on 
dn i \p. ' ■ .1 siuiiei’is w ,'o -o to . oiie ;i 
so.1 hp.ii i v 'i\. i diTeuo: o? 

rile Ui \ es 



K. mi ire/ agreed. vising th.it in 
i iiiiepe. Hum i .itiuo students hepm to 
re.ih/e tint there .ire barriers tint either 
thev have experienced themselves 
or people t!ie\ .issues. ite vuth h.ne 
experienced" and ih.it those inequities 
lead them to bcionie politRjlk aware. 

While tile l atiii'i . omnium!'. s..n 
e beer the smses s lindmos, p.irtie uiark in 
i piesideim.il .leition sear. Amenta ,.s 
a whole unpin be .omenied ihoui a 
troubling aspect o! the responses I lie 
numbers owrall lbrpiiluu.il interest were 
at an all lime loss, an online to Sax. In 
the 1‘KiHs. more than 5* > peri ent ot 
ill student' 'tirsesed slid dies 

lepularix di'iLi"ed and kept mronned 
about poinu s 

“ b’d.is s , olle-.n studeni' ne mole 
politK.ills ip.it !u t ti t ii.ii i eser. ’said Vi\ 

" I hi i ii e! that issue' don't aHs\ t them 

i lame l l kahis.ivAC ! s s 1 . 1 - pit-side 1 1 1 
toi pt’liis an. sk sis ini! resi'.mli. tailed 
die smses a reliable b.itoinetei ol 

'indent opinions 

“Student' in set \ (■ ,1 

nisei tire about then ow n tuttne-. md 

i.' it. mow then 

pet spec tn es. 'lie added 

I !k 'i tidei u s were also asked about 
tin it political orientation ii: tin mums 
uni the ie*poii'i ' sh>ws that i m.i|oiiis 

.1 o. . |,k: ,■ .... 

■'4 ' peveenr ot the overui respondents 
md ’ ot I anno lespoiidents tailed 
pohtK a! \ k • "middle ot die load ” 
•\t tile '.tun lime, 'in lii but mow me 
niitiorities ot i • it' oi i*r ill rii't sear studi’nt 
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that riles were ‘ libeiab" .compiled to 
j I pen nt. 

C >n [lie otlier etui of the 'peitumi. 
I" I'LTcem ol the latino respondents 
repotted iii.it (lies considered tlieinsekes 
■'iiui'orsaiises ieompared to Ji t peivent 
of the other respondents!, and 
I..’ perient s.iui rii.it tiieii \iews were 
“far nqht" w umpired to I .ft pen ent ot 

l lii ol hi l stliili 1 It' i . 

I lie 'Uises i i'O lot die ti r 'i time 
iddressed athrinatise .utmn m toilepe 
admissions C Opinions amotip all ot tlu- 
first sear student respondents split 
equ.tllv on the statement. " AtHnnamv 
at non in mllep 1 admissions should be 
abolished." but “n pereetit ot all ot the 
students Mirsvsed said mllepe admisMon 
otti.eis shonlii pm "some spoii.il 
i k’Usuleiaiioi! to i as e 

" I his di'i repaiiis li|o]ihq||[' t lie l.ut 
that people are ssiilmq to siippoit the 
i oiisnieranon ot rate hi admissions but 
ue less willing to ionium tlienisekes to 
tlie moie poliin alls loaded phi. we 
i ! ! ! ' f 1 ! i' ! 11 j ■. [{ 4 ’! 1 . s !i J S } \ 

! atuio md id i. k ‘.tiikieuts felt 

spi'i ' il i k’lisiiieMtion m utmissiiuis 

sfioidki be pi\en to loss uikonu student' 
sshile ss lures .uul Asians w ere more 
stippomse ot lulpinp student' ssho are 
111 all k hu \ el ' 

i •• -k ' s ■ . s • 

questions about die issue ■ u t u e While 
S’ peivent ot the tiist-seai students 
s.:d tliat tins beliesed tint "Kaiial 
kiisi ii inuiai ion is i n. ,o,o! pi ’Hem it j 
Amenta." tlu is weie \ oi di'panties 
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MATIVE A 



Dispelling the Myths About 
Affirmative Action 



W rhen the National People of 
Color Student Coalition 
scheduled tts first annual 
konference for the summer of 1 1 )^5 
on the politically charged topic of 
atfirmative acnon. organizers could not 
have foreseen how prescient the event 
would turn out to be. 

The coalition, affiliated with the 
NVadimgion-based United States Student 
Association (USSA), assembled m Flint. 
Michigan, from July 21-2,1 for a long 
look at the growing movement to roll 
back or dismantle affirmative action 
programs designed to increase minority 
enrollments at colleges and universities. 

That same week, the University of 
California iUC) regents voted to end 
race, ethnicity, and gender preferences m 
admissions and hiring. The turnabout at 
It', the nation's largest public system of 
blither education with nine campuses 
and I2U.UI HI students, was a shocker for 
advocate' of affirmative action programs 
Just one day before the regents voted 
to restrict racial and ethnic preferences. 
President Clinton gave a speech at the 
National Archives in Washington in 
which lie defended affirmative action 
The purpose of these programs, he said, 
was to remedy the "systematic exclusion 
or individuals of talent. 

Kaifim Ah. vice president of the 
student coalition, said the current attacks 
on affirmative action are unprecedented. 
Moreover, students are beginning to take 
more interest m the issue now that ihev 
wi what the changes mean, he said. 

"I think, as with everything, students 
have been duped a bit by the powers that 
be." All said. "Hut now students are 
starting to wake up to the rcalitv" 



by John Couretas 

In Flint, about 70 people attended a 
series of workshops and talks that 
addressed a wide array of issues, including 
various legislative initiatives affecting 
affirmative acnon. Jesse Jackson, Jr. son 
of the civil rights leader, delivered an 
inspirational speech. Participants also 
learned how they could organize grass- 
roots efforts to campaign for the 
retention of atfirmative action pmgr.ni’> 

In response to the chang .-s at UC and 
other institutions, the student coalition 
also scheduled a National Day of Action 
on Oct. 12. the Columbus Day holiday 
that the coalition refers to as Indigenous 
Peoples Dav. 

The coalition's position on the issue is 
summed up by USSA President 
Stephanie Arellano. 

"Misguided attempts to destroy 
affirmative action policies will yield 
disastrous results." Arellano said. "Fewer 

“By taking a 
■ pro-active stance 
i against unequal 
educational 
opportunity , students 
can challenge 
unfair practices 
that have become i 

a major part 
of social ! 

i 

institutions today/* 

Stephanie Arellano, 
president, 

i United States j 

| Student Association j 



students of color will be admitted to 
colleges and universities. By taking a 
pro-active stance against unequal 
educational opportunity, glass ceiling, 
and lower pay. srudents can challenge 
unfair practices that have become a major 
part of social institutions today.” 

The policy shift at UC, for example, 
iv expected to have a dramatic effect on 
the ethnic make-up of the school's 
student body. 

Under the previous UC affirmative 
action policy, 40 percent of students were 
admitted using criteria not strictly 
academic. A computer analysis done 
at UC- Berkeley showed that the 
elimination of race and ethnic factors 
would severely limit the ranks of Blacks 
and Hispanics at the school. The 
enrollment of Blacks at Berkeley would 
drop from 6.4 percent of students to 
l. l percent. Hispanics, from 15.3 percent 
to 5.6 percent. 

Under the new policy, Asian 
Americans are expected to be the biggest 
gainers, raising enrollment percentages 
from the current 42 percent of the 
student body to more than half of 
all students. 

But it is a mistake to believe that all 
.Asians will benefit if affirmative acnon 
programs jre eliminated, said Evelyn 
ilu-DeHart. professor of history 
and director of the Center for Studies 
of Ethnicity and Race at the Universirv 
of Colorado. 

Recent Asian immigrants to the 
United States, such as the Hmong 
tribepcople from Laos, would be at a 
great disadvantage if affirmative acnon 
programs were curtailed, she said. But 
Asians with much more “human 
capital." such as middle -class groups from 
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Hong Knng or laiwan. would be 
relatively unaffected. 

"Nohmiv m their right mind would 
%av the Hmong people would benefit it 
we scrub affirmative action." Hu-DeHart 
sani "In tact, they will be hurt" 

In a visit to California this tali, she 
noticed an upsurge of student activism in 
defense of affirmative action programs. In 
the wake or the LC decision. students are 
participating in demonstration'' ami 
becoming much more vocal about (heir 
opposition to che policy shut 

In California. first generation 
Mexican Americans and blacks arc 
mining forces ro fight the rollback m 
affirmative action programs, she said 

This issue is bringing blacks and 
Latinos together like no other issue lias." 
I lu-1 >eHari said 

In talks with educators in (. aliform, i. 
she found widespread support tor 
aftinnamc n non. And Hu-DeHart is 
hopeful that the political tides svill shift 
and affirmative action will survive 

“The people holding the line are the 
educators." die said. "1 don't think the 
battle’s lost " 

In response to the attacks on affirmative 
action, the United States Student 
Association has put together a statement 
lebuctin , sc hat it c alls the mvths 
-pread he those who would eliminate 
affirmative .u non programs following 
is a summary of the major points ot 
tlu 1 statement 

Myt h; Affirmative action i- reverse 
discrimination It gives preferential 
treatment to people of color 
and women 

Fact: In realitv. these programs ire 

1 kind d social restitution 
.ill d m itteinpr to i reate i 
more democratic society. 
Affirmative action recognizes the 
iiiterc oiincc tech less ot race. class, 
and gender.. 



Myth: Affirmative action benefits only 
a select few and is primaniv a 
black-sersus-white issue. 

Fact: Despite some of the gains 
nude bv affirmative action, 
discrimination -till persists. We 
fuse barelv begun to enjov the 
benefits and increased diversity 
that affirmative action presvides. 

Myth: Atfirnijcive action hurts whites 
and Asians 

Fact: it is a mistake to belies e that all 

Asians are a success store. There 
are distinct disparities in 
achievement. tor example, 
between third-generation Chinese 
students and a first-generation 
t \imbodun refugee. 

Myth: Coll ege applicants blame the loss 
of employment mi racial, ethnic, 
or gender preferences. 

Fact: Other preference systems are 
also m place todav. >uch .o 
long-standing alumni preferences 
at elite institutions, which 
comprise a k"v element ot "old 
buy" networks 







Myth: Affirmative action goals can be 
achieved solely through the 
consideration of income or class 
status, without consideration of 
race or gender. 

Fact: The current sysrrm of financial 
aid. including grants and loans, 
could not withstand and accom- 
modate the estimated increase of 
low-income students if the 
option became a reality 

Myth: Affirmative action and meritocracy 
are mutually exclusive 

Fact: The playing field is not level. 
Students are at a competitive 
disadvantage when they receive 
*econdarv education m low- 
iruome areas with low tax bases 
and fewer resources." Merit" lsjust 
a word tor whatever qualifications 
are deemed desirable for the 
performance of a particular task, 
and there is nothing fixed about 
those qualifications. 



Myth: Affirmative action equals quotas 
Fact: What is permitted under 

current affirmative action are 
benchmarks, targets, and goals, 
tlo.ils and timetables are set hv 
emplosers for the employment ot 
people or coior and women, 
along with lime frames for 
ic hies mg these goals 
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Defining Minorities: A Moving Target 



Faculty Share Their Views on Affirmative Action 



by Jana Rivera 



J n tin* middle ut' the heated batde 
surrounding affirmation action 
program' stands the question: who 
should benefit bv such programs, or, 
in inner words, who exactly qualities as 
a minority: 

Does a Mexican-born immigrant 
have the same claim to affirmative action 
status as a third-generation Mexican 
American 1 Should thev compete evenlv 
tor minor its - - specified scholarships? 
Should a untversiry be bragging about 
its impressive affirmative action record 
when most or all of its Hispanic 
professors are foreign-born? 

"It depends on your perception of the 
purpose of affirmative action/’ savs 
F. Chris Garcia, a political science 
professor at the University of New Mexico. 

“If you believe that it was originally 
instituted as a compensation for a historv 
of exclusion/’ Garcia says, "then one has 
to focus sm groups whose members 
historicallv have been excluded or 
discriminated against. That, of course, 
would mean there has to be some legacy 
ol disLriimujuon in this countrv for 
those people or their ancestors/' 

Although talk nt affirmative jcnon it: 
this country can be traced back as far as 
Fr.mklin !> Roosevelt's administrative 
committees >et up to ,ombat racially 
discriminatory employment practices, 
affirmative action, at least as most 
Americans think of it rodav. got its teeth 
:n the 1‘Jfii's’ civil rights movement 
Many Americans believe that the original 
intent of affirmative action was to 
Lompensate for past injustices heaped 
upon certain groups, particularly Blacks, 
by white Americans, 

'It \nu define iffirm.invc lrrton as in 
attempt to overcome the continued 



persistence and legacy of discrimination." 
savs Rodolfo O. de la Garza, a professor 
in the department of government 
at the University of Texas at Ausun, 
"then you eliminate ail immigrants 
from consideration. ’ 

However, not everyone agrees on the 
intent of affirmative action. Some think 
of affirmative action as a device to 
combat generalized institutional racism 
and discrimination, which, most would 
agree, still exists in this county. 

[f that is the intent, say de la Garza and 
Garcia, then any person who is likely to 
suffer from institutional racism and 
discrimination because of the character- 
istics of the group should be eligible for 
inclusion in affirmative action programs 
whether he or she just arrived in this 
country or has ancestors who have been 
here 2ni) years. 

If the intent is to create diversity bv 
luring a person from an under-repre- 
sented group of the population, then 
foreign-born Latin Americans would 
once again be included, de la Garza says. 

de la Garza thinks the nation is not 
sure whar it hopes to accomplish with 
affirmative action, and Latinos might also 
be uncertain. And that uncertainty has 
created some tension between native- 
born and foreign-born Latino professors 
on university campuses across the nation. 

“On one hand/' he says. "Latino 
leaders want to sav that we are a united 
people because the more of us there are. 
the more powerful we are, so let's make 
certain all Hispanics are included. But 
when vou get down to a specific 
position, people sav. '{ don't want an 
Argentine immigrant here: this is a 
( Tlii -.inn position ’" 



Many think that universities have 
added to the tension between native- 
born and foreign-born Latinos by 
inflating affirmative action hiring records 
with foreign-born professors and pitting 
one group against the other. 

Rejecting the Label 

Martha E. Gimenez. a sociology 
professor at the University of Colorado at 
Boulder and an immigrant from 
Argentina in the late 1960s, says the term 
“minority" has a political and social 
meaning related to a history of exclusion 
and oppression in the United States that 
simply does not include her. She rejects 
the minority label along with the 
"Hispanic" and “Latina” labels. 




“If you define 
affirmative action 
as an attempt 
to overcome the I 

continued persistence 
and legacy of 
discrimination , 
then you eliminate 
all immigrants 
from consideration” 

) 

1 

Rodolfo O. de la Garza, 
professor of government, 1 

University ofTexas at Austin 
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"It would he politically unthinkable 
tor me to s.u r ha c 1 .tin .1 mmoi its 
professor." (mnetnv 'is. 

Yet tlie Limersits ol (. '.dorado 
identities her .is Mich, 

"I tee I used." Chmenez saw I've 

• ivnpljineti .ihout it Hut it i. ic-g.d. >n 
'A li.it can vini do'" 

lint she vines a h.u -he . .in 
For mie ihmg. she steers clear .>1 
panels and committees looking lor 
1 minority representative 

"IVople look it me md think I can 
represent women of cedor. I wouldn't 
know how to he .1 woman of color 
it’ i tried because I don't have that 
experience What kind of’ role model 
would I he to a C'huano girl* 1 would he 
misrepresenting nivsejf I .1111 1 middle - 
class Argentine What do i know .ibmit 
growing up m the barrio here’-" 

Patricia Fernandez Kelly. .1 sociology 
professor from Johns Hopkins University 
and an imtni^rnit trom Mexico City iti 
i'Ci'i, .lures some ot tmnenez 
tmnoritx experiences. She too shies 
away from mmorits -labeled programs 
and t.n ult\ positions, hut >he >utl geo 
sailed upon ro represent the Hispanic 
viewpoint t 11 panels dealing with uuiin- 
vtilturahcm and diversity. 

Allhough die ius spt-nt her life 
researching the plight oi the Mexican 
woman m the L inteil Stares. 1 ern.mde/ 
Kellv. wlio comes from an upper-middle 
Hass tantiiv, believes she has no right to 
leptesent all Hispanic* s\ tnholie.illv 

I have verv little m common vurh 
predoiniilantK working-class people 
from Mexico who have endured .1 verv 
high level ostracism md segregation 

and exploitation." Fernandez Kellv sa\s 

Seizing the Opportunity 

Hut not all Latino immigrants share 
tlie views of' Cumene/ and Fernandez 
Kells. Some do wish to take advantage 

• >t mmoritv status and affirmative action 
hiring pr.utn.es. At the University ol 
New Mexico, (i.itcia participated on .1 
search .oimnittee wh.ere a lit lirilldil- born 
•ipplu ant made it clear that she cpuliSicd 
,.s a mmoritv candidate aiui wished to 



“I would love 
to see a situation 
in which 

affirmative action 
programs would 
consider income 
and general 
family situation 
rather than just 
color and ethnicity/' 

Patricia Fernandez Kelly, 
professor of sociology, 
Johns Hopkins University 



he considered is such The imivervirv 
.itHmunve action office agreed. 

Mane latino university professors, 
however, view affirmative .niton is 1 
lemedv to neiit hisioru.il wrongs m tins 
ciiumrv. licit as a device lor uiverwrv nr as 
a prevention to future discrimination. 
1 heielote. nniiii. >ranis would be 
e\i luded from the programs. Hut the 
United States has neglected to c le.irh 
• leftnc iltirniuive u non a-, mu ii .0 ict tii.it - 

'.shell till lUnlcili j - c I C.icCvj, L i.i, s i.b MV i 

IVople who are second-, third-, and 
nui nh -Licmcr.it ion Hispanic s m this 
country have contributed in the 
country'* wars, have paid taxes, have been 
laboring m the most menial tubs, and 
have been kept trom e»luc aiion.il. 
employment. .md protevsion.il opportu- 
nities. Hama si\s 1 he\ don't think it 0 
fait to give e |ti.tl affirmative action 
claims to someone who arrived m this 
. oiinirv ten vear* aim, 



o 




M ak i ng Dist inc t ion s 

Hut the distinction between native- 
born and tureign-born Latinos might not 
be as simple as it sounds. Wlut about 
the native-born children ol recent 
immigrants' How tar back do you go- 
And should economy and class come 
into piayr Wh.it about the IV-year-old 
children of upper- .md middle-class 
native-born Hispanic Americans: Ho 
tnev need affirmative action* Do thev 
have a claim to affirmative action: 
What about the children ot recent 
immigrants living in poverty? Is their 
claim more legitimate: 

Some sjv "Yes arid some sj\ "No." 
Fernandez Kellv thinks that class and 
economic need should play . lug part 111 
affirmative action programs. 

I would love to see a situation 111 
w hich affirmative action programs would 
consider income and general Iannis 
situation rather than ;usi color and 
ethnic 1 tv." Fernandez Kelly says. 

But de la ciarza disagrees. He believes 
affirmative action ought to be about 
correcting the historical discrimination 
and its legacy, and not be confused with 
correcting reproduction ot poverty and 
the existence ol racism 

"We have <0 find wavs to attack 
urrem .lis. r mnnation md w.n. to 
oipport the human dev elopment ot 
immigrants." dc la (i.ir/a saw. "but don’t 
do that under the pretense ot affirmative 
action Separate the policies — because 
it vo 11 don t. sou will end up killing all 
• a them " 

Hispanic Outlook welcomes letters 
on this ever-controversial topic. 
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High Hopes in Houston 

University Focuses on Programs for Urban Students 



by Amelia Duggtin 



he Universiry of Houston (UH) 
is opening the doors of opportunity 
for the urban students in its 
community through a special pilot 
program targeted at Blacks and 
Hispanics. Generated by the UH 
president's office, the Urban Experience 
Program seeks to recruit, retain, and 
propel students toward graduation. 
Students receive academic scholarships, 
internships, and individualized instruc- 
tional support services in order for them 
to nuximize their potential. 

Comprised of 5<i students for the 
1995-96 academic year, the program 
draws from a pool of first-time first-year 
and sophomore students who are selected 
on the h.ms of demonstrated or potential 
ability for campus leadership, community 
service, and academic achievement. 



"The screening process is designed to 
bring a diverse pool of students to the 
program." said Laura Murillo, director of 
the program. "We conduct comprehensive 
inrernews, talk with parents, examine 
grades and income, and ask -audeius to 
provide jn essay before we make our 
-election, As a result, sve are better able to 
see the scope of retention by having a 
mix of students." 



Murillo, who herself is a product of an 
inner-city environment m Austin, earned 
her degree m journalism and is currently 
working on a master's degree in higher 
education at the University of Houston. 
She remembers the difference that the 
Center lor Mexican Studies (w hich helps 
to administer the Urban Experience 
Program) made in her personal pursuit of 
education and opportunities, and she 
remains committed to the importance of 
programs of this kind. 



"It is evident that we have the power 
to change the lives nt our students." 
Murillo said. "This department helped 
me get through school, and I feel it is niv 
responsibdiry to help others. I enjov 
helping the students achieve their goals.” 

Program Components 

Each student receives a scholarship of 
up to $2,500 to cover tuition, fees, and 
books. Students are encouraged to live on 
campus in order to build a sense of 
community. Private funding from local 
businesses is obtained to unde write 
these expenses. An annual banquet, 
attended by more than 300 people, 
netted $25,000 for the program, and 
NASA contributed anor er $2U,‘‘J0. 

Participants intern for 10-15 hours 
per week in corporate, human services, 
or academic organizations that provide 
them with valuable work experience and 



supplemental income. They also spend a 
minimum of eight hours per week with 
assigned tutors to augment their studies. 

And chat can make the difference 
to students like George Cavazos, a 
sophomore biology major. “My grades 
have improved tremendously with the 
support I got from this program," he said. 

In addition, students are paired with 
mentors in their chosen fields who 
provide them with guidance and with 
important contacts to help them secure 
positions after graduation. 

“We take average students who are 
motivated to excel and show them the 
importance of achieving academically,” 
said Murillo. "They understand that the 
university is here to help them succeed in 
college and to provide introductions cc 
business and community leaders that will 
be beneficial to their future." 




“It is evident that 
we have the 
power to change 
the lives of 
our students ” 



Laura Murillo, 
director. 

Urban Experience Program, 
University of Houston 
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Grand Rapids Community College 

esToDiishea in 1914 is the oldest 
camniur-.itv college in Michigan ana 
one of the oldest ;r r he nation GRCC 
rtt&s mere ngp ' 000 liberal arts qna 
occubatcrai cou’ses suppoiting o 
student population exceeding 13 000 
eacn semester ana employing over 
9QC fui f.me tacuitv ana stotf 

G ? cna Racids Community College is 
.caning for a progressive, exporiencea 
individual *c neaa as Personnel Office 
Tne Director wilt be responsible for the 
oaministration ana leadership ot a 
comp r enens>ye h uman resources 
program ‘:r the College Spec.fic 
areas cf r esponsipilitv will include 
coerdmor-rg staff "ecruitmenr 

perfornnonce evaluation programs 
legal compliances employee 
re'et'ons management onei 
supervision of n^man resources 
computer system and supervision ot 
pe r iC n re cmre staff 

Appncar. s rn^st nave a masters 
degree n human resources 

pe'sonnei ''Oustnai/iaDot relations or 
o leiarea field f-tve years cf 
experience •r, personnel. preferaDly in 
n.gner education ana experience as 
a chief "egctiator or active 
participant in laoor negotiafions is 
rpQU'ieo G9CC s looking for an 
individual *no is creative forward 
thinking and has negotiated or been 
an active oarticioant m lapor 
i 'egut'Otior'a .s required GRCC s 
luuxir.g "u< Un .naiviauai wMu >s 
.■. v.V V’wa-J thinking and '-as 
demonstrated the ability to manage 
fcgrarrs 'not ead 'o ’^e 
■jtm'eve^e^* '■'sMut-onai gca's 
Must oe ramniar with vorious types ot 
ccmputpr software packages as they 
r e’cfe to ’’urnan resources t xpenence 
,v.fh .mtj>ementatian of and 
adherence ‘o AA c MiA ADA and £QE 



' ,[ — • »"•>•' • • * >»ru' , 'C’ ii ,r ~ ' 

<n e'-i'e' l ei .vtj'K .f uruv&istty vui'Sccrs m 

'. -:«'j ■-'fc-e e”ers cf ’ecorrtrnendaf/on ro ;|| 

Waller Monson 
Acting Director of Personnel 
, Grand Rapids Community College 
143 Bostwick NE 
Grand Rapids, Ml 49503*3295 

"-.h-eoid'e toen.r.g Application aeoo 1 ''* 1 
[j April 12. 1996. saiarv commensurate 
i| duonflcafionj ana experience Comoie’e 
1 oenefits oacxage providea |j 




Grand fepids 
G. immunity 



lit 'electing the menrors. Murillo 
looks lor j mixture of faculty from 
tiu- university. businesses. .uni tin* 
>. oiiimimirv The 'tudeiit' meet 
their mentors tor lunch, visit them on 
choir tubs. and share ideas and advice tor 
. arcer planning. 



she lour nod about from her Ins'll 
■sk.’ haul teachers 

"Without futn'imj, I don't think I 
■ lUild pass mv college algebra class,' 
c ’ .il\ an said. "I am more confident now. 
The program has changed mv attitude 
towards studying.” 



In addition to their classroom studies. Cialvan also expressed the importanee 

*uuienti attend workshops on leadership ul campus housing, w hich is a feeling 

'kills, resume writing, shared hv mans of the 



interview techniques. 

, oniputer skills, and 
i outlier resolution, 
i Tutor, ii and social 
utisities are also 
planned to help 
'tmleiits develop the 
interpersonal skills 
needed fur success in 
the wurkpl.u e. 

Parents also plav a 
Toie m tile 'Us cess ot 
the program With the 
umsorsttv students 
uni their parents 




other students in she 
program. 

"Het'ore I was 

selected. I had to 

take several buses ro 

get to school. I.ivirig 

on c jiiipus reallv 

helped me with mv 
studies. 1 am so 

grateful to the Urban 
Experience Program. ' 

Students believe 
that living on campus 
enhances their total 
college experience 



enter into an agree- 
ment outlining the expectations and 
icspuiisibilities ui all three parties. Parents 
ittetni penodn review sessions and 
p.irtkitviiv in program evaluations, 
helping them become more supportive 
<<i then childrens educations. 



“It has been easier for me to take 
advantage of the sers ices offered at UH.” 
said Juanita Morales, a sophomore business 
major “I have no transportation, but 1 
.an still go to class, work, and enios a 
six l.tl life on campus 



Evaluating Student Success 

laris data nulls ate that students in the 
Urban Experience Program have 
achieved wkcess. I he program ec .dilation 
process slocunients student experiences 
1 1 1 st opinion' through a series ot personal 
inters lews tjiil ilso uh indi e liie.l'urc- 
uients ot student performance, retention 
r ties, and graduation rates. 

File average grade point average lot 
first-sear students m the program is 3 "d 
compared '.vitb ’ 14 tor all Hispanic 
tii't ’.ear -.indents at the University ot 
H.ou ioii I i gins percent o* these 
students ire dso taking heavier course 
loads in their second 'cmesters 

I hini Ualv.in. a sc i oiul -semeste r 
bcl'lilc" ,M id n s uul it mg ill,i|t*l. .011 tholes 

her 'iitu-" to the program, which 



What Lies Ahead? 

Murillo indicated that she is 'till 
seining ro hear whether or not the 
uimer itv will make the program a 
permanent part of its retention efforts. 
( nrremiv. admission is luii. and funding 
i ' set to be determined However. 
NUinilo -.gems confident that financial 
resources will be sCiiired and that the 
program will iiintinUe to sikCeed 

"We have raised more than $7 o.iiimi 
m private funds for the 1 lop, mu 
components ot this program. We have 
tremendous coinmiinuv support, and vo 
know- were making a difference m 
iieipmg our students achieve in college 
and besond 
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Dr. Patricia Hernandez 

Abilene Christian University 

by KVit/i Ouens 



F I or Dr Patricia Hernandez, 

teaching isn't ) U\t a job — it is one 
ot ilit.' most important ways she 
knows to demonstrate her coninntment 
to others. 

Ideally, this is the way all teachers 
ought to be, but as many a student can 
attest, finding one who fits this mold can 
be a difficult task indeed. 

If her compassion and commitment 
were all chat stood out about the .issm.hu 
professor ot biology at Abilene Christian 
University, that would still place Iter in 
the company of a treasured few — but it is 
hardlv all. Hernandez, still relatively 
young at 41 vears of age, is the only 
Hispanic female l J h l) in Abilene. Texas. 
She is also an elected member of the 
ACU Faculty Senate and is a popular 
speaker at I a.ultv Scholars luncheons. 

Furthermore. Hernandez serves as 
i hair of the ACU F.thiuc and Cultural 
Furuhrricnt l oinnmrct’ ^s tluir, she 
works bard to help students ot Color 
adjust to the predominantly white 
campus, yet she also tries to help 
the campus omimimity as a whole to 
recognize and benefit from the culturally 
diverse backgrounds ot those students. As 
ACU' President Dr. Roc ce Money says, 
‘ l)r Hernandez is an example to the 
Hispanic students on our campus.'" 

Hot. as Mimes also points out, 
Hernandez is valued not onlv by 
Hispanic students but bv all those 
fortunate enough to have her as 
j professor 

“Pat is une ot those professors who 
takes a great deal of personal interest in 
her students, both inside and outside the 
classroom," he said. 

Dr. Dan Hrannan. chairman of the 
ACU hiologs department, also describes 



Hernandez as "very caring and compas- 
sionate." As an example, Bramian savs that 
Hernandez frequently invites students to 
her home, giving generously of her own 
personal time beyond what is required. 

Hernandez offers tier own view on 
why she goes so far out of her way for 
her students: "We really do try to he 
family here," she savs. 

Admittedly, part of the reason for the 
family atmosphere described bv 
Hernandez is the small size of the 
campus. Then? are only 4,500 students, 
approximately 2(10 of whom are either 
African-American or Hispanic. Among 
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the faculty, Hernandez says there are nc 
more than "four or five" of color. 



Hernandez doesn’t believe that there 
is much racial tension on the campus, and 
she remains very enthusiastic about hei 
job and the university. She nevertheles: 
does not deny the need to educate anc 
sensitize her fellow faculty members tc 
issues of diversity and multiculruralism 
>he savs, "We [the United States| have 
more history than the history some oi 
the faculty locus on." 

In an effort to remedy what car 
sometimes be a touchy situation, 
espei iailv as one of so few minority 
professors. Hernandez likes to emphasize 
the common-ground approach rathei 
than accentuate the things that divide. In 
her own words, she likes to stress "hoes 
rejllv tom icited we all are.'" 

A strong belief in tli.it t nmicctinn t* 
also one • it the reasons vvhv she wa< 
attracted to biology, Hernandez believes 
that biologv makes it prettv hard tc 
dispute the essential elements that link all 
people together as part of die same 
human tamilv. Unfortunately, she affirms, 
tamik conn-vt* of a wider circle than 
manv are willing to acknowledge. 

"One of my premises is that people 
don't take the time to get to know each 
other; therefore rhev don't get out ol 
their comfort zone. " said Hernandez. 

No doubt, her strong belief ir 
“Christian" values is an added factor that 
makes it easier for Hernandez to see a 
connection among people that goe; 
deeper than skill color. Admitting thal 
prayer plays a large part m her life, 
she savs. I cry to relav scripture in m> 
teachings a great deal." 
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Florida Gu If C oast University 



Department Chairs % 
College of Business* 



Florida Gull Coatt University, locatud between Fl Myers 
and Naples, wilt open in August 199] as the state's tenth 
public uniyeiSity with an opening enrollment of 2.500 
students FGCU is commuted to implementing, supporting and 
rewarding new end innovative techniques through which 
teaching occurs, >esearch is applied sctolarship is defined, 
and service is rendered The new business college represents 
a unique opportunity to create academic programs in a team 
management eov ronment end recruit faculty to support the 
success of those programs College academic elfnrts will he 
chat icier ‘ red by the integration ol business skills across the 
cumculum team dpf-ruinu-s auri >i,m -,l’ ot tcctirrotogy tu 
enhance and distribute education These pusitioos wilt 
provide leadership m the academic ar j* ot accounting, 
managemenl mameting rmancc anrt/or mtornrat inn 
Systems We are accepting applications tor these leadership 
roles in any of the live swuu academic areas 

lire yuuusslui camlirlales will have an coined Doctorate m 
business c Duanes* nueleu discipline and a record ol 
academic aerwotn.shment anrj premction in j college ol 
busmoss a proven ability to recruit anq develop facutty bn 
LC'-imiited to a rnuif ru'torai srudeni and lacnlty 
environmen' have an interest mworking m an innovative and 
enireprersunoi annnspherp and pprsou o wen founded 
under s land ng ot jcademic program esri’i'rencti Knowledge 
r.i ert'ifaVT’ 1 tcchnotogv and env rente in deirotopinij 
acaoemii and L'nvnoss iiartnersbips arc preferred 

SPECIAL POSITION NOTES' Tie tm-a" ,a! nn.ji structure ol 

’r>e Cd'lt’rti'' will in part be dpterm -’i .] p v the chairs' 
,11 tlY ’ ,i rv.i ,I ! U" J ' 'f it 

Appc'intn-pi t< w" be mada a: j t.i.„!f, .ink cikv.h . ensoi ate 
wnn tup Cd'WJa't- s expenenep nn .1 multi year appointment 
cas t a. j.ab'n a':i'> At 1 'Mi- 

TO APPLY. lift ii nj "Ji "a 1 3£p> uJ!n r turm Apply cinrj**’ 
posdnv A't'j? submitimq pyg c.i'-staqps each pBcljac 
".uni im 1 i'Se ,r nl rrviwiaxr ijenr, lying you: academe 

area a p c a-'Miuiui n™ *nnr pOuraimn eipenenfe and skills 
"“jo: the dt*ju> uit'iji' ui ilvi'vsi iijrnruium v'tap anda list ot 
live rplprcncps postmarked by April 12. 1996 tu FLORIDA 
GULF COAST UNIVERSITY. Director. Human Rusaoreti, 
Position 1113], 1 7596 S Tamiami Trail. Suite 200, FL 
Myers, Fl 139M 4500 

t"ia' ,ts iv hr required !u ;,ii,v«lc i.ii'fa. bar scripts Kl' 
specific dOSCr pI nnr r>» (tut O . pi* JS* fj. ; thP Iks* (Ofllinp 
at 34! yjf! >111 jnd access I hu 'f.ji.ntti" Murclmn liprri rhp 
nuj'iu a uo'k |Iiu iitire at Human Hpsiui'CP* at b90 

IQli Ureter Mencius PubU Ftrriit-. l,yw amilications 
submitted are available lor pubi c renew upon request 



Florida Gulf Coast University ii ap Equal Opportunity' Equal 
Access.'Alliimslirn Action Institution which has i.commitmanl 
’ to cutrural. raeiat, and ethnic communities and encWragnS 
women *rd minorities to Apply. It.is cxptpted lli.il successful 
,■ candidates shirchn this coniitiitment. - 



Beyond tlu‘ reading of scripture, 
Hernandez works hard to act on her 
beliefs. In 1093, she accompanied a group 
of students to Tijuana, Mexico, to build 
houses for the poor. That same year, she 
also collaborated with a local elemeiuars 
school teacher lu launch a program called 
“llr.iinhok" in association with Baylor 
College of Medicine. The purpose of the 
program was to teach students about the 
central nervous system, 

Hernandez’ strong religious belief - 
and her motivation to act on 
lIk'iii — comes from her very tight-knit 
family, which includes a brother and 
a sister. When site was growing up. she 
had an especially close relationship with 
her father. 

My dad and i had breakfast every 
Saturday when I was growing up. We soil 
rail each other every Saturday," she said 
And as she told a reporter several 
years ago in a feature tor the 
HMcmc Kc/JiVjer-iWtr.i, "Discipline, 
perseverance and sacrifice — my parents 
taught us ui pay cash, not interest. Tints’ 
together was very important. We rarely 
watched TV. and every Friday night 
was family dinner night. Dad would 
some home front work and take ns all 
out to eat " 

A Idurth-gencratron Texan. Hernando/ 
was horn in Del Rio, Texas, and raised 
m Corpus Christi. bhe received her 
li.nluior’s degree from 'lex. is AixM 
U inversus -Corpus Christi, a master’s 
degice front Corpus Christi Sraic 
University; and j doitoratc from lexas 

"Discipline, 

perseverance, 

| and sacrifice — 

i my parents taught 
us to pay cash, 
not interest ” 

v 

V 

( j Dr. Patricia Hernandez, 

| assistant professor of sociology. 

!' Abilene C ’istian University 



Woman’s Umversity. Before arriving 
<r ACU .\s a professor, she taugljt at 
both San Jacinto Junior College and 
del Mar College. 

Hernande? easily admits to a strong 
love of her native state and has no plans 
u> leave anytime soon. In fact, aside from 
a relatively brief period she spent ,w a 
vocational missionary in St. Croix. Virgin 
Islands, more than 2:> years ago. 
Hernandez has rarely wandered far from 
her faintly and her roots. 

Nevertheless, that brief stint, from 
1979-89. is largely responsible for her 
career choice It wjs during that year that 
Hernandez wound up teaching Bible 
classes at the missionary — and discovered 
how much she liked it. Even her best 
friend once told her, ‘‘Pat, you really 
ought to be a teacher." 

Hernande/ confesses tlt.it the lengths 
amount of time she spent pursuing an 
education vs .isn't just J matter of rrvtttg 
to leant as much as she could and to be 
prepared tot the job market She sv.is also 
'(niggling to figure tun vs hat she vvjnied 
to do ssith her life once school was over. 

But once she knew, the rest seemed to 
flow. And fortunate's tor Al’L'. Ini 
ile* tsion t<> be a te.n her continues to help 
the small inmvrMts produce students 
who are not only more informed about 
biology but mote mare or a need to 
commit themselves to the bruermeti: of 
others with what flies have learned 
Biology tliev learn tit the classroom 
Commitment tliev learn through her 
example. 
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WOMEN VOTERS 
CAN MAKE THE 
DIFFERENCE — 
CONGRESS IS KEY 



by Anne L. Bryunt 



Anne L. Bryant is the executive director of the American Association 
of University Women based in Washington. D,C. 




A s television t overage of this vear A 
election campaign switches into 
c high gear. we will all be seeing 
more and mine of Bill Clinton. Bob 
Dole and the rest of the presidential 
candidates We'll get to know rhetr wives 
names, their favorite slogans, and their 
touching life stones as we consider 
ss hum we want to elect as president ot 
the United States. 

But this sear's election ssill determine 
rmuh more than who will occupy the 
Oval Olfae. As a woman who watches 
Washington, it's never been clearer to me 
that, regardless of who is in the White 
House. Congress will continue to be a 
kes placet in developing and shaping 
the policies that affect the lives ot 
American families. 

What was sold to the public .n .in 
honest effort to re-examine and reform 
federal programs has become simple an 
exercise in cutting funding, even lor 
education programs Hanging in the 
"KllJiiCe ’ of budget talks between tile 
Hill uni the White House arc the in*,* ot 
the poor women and children 

The women we have talked to 
know how important it is to invest in 
education They are surprised when we 
tell them that at a tune when American 
students are falling behind German. 



French, and Japanese students m critical 
areas such as math and sc lence, the 
House of Representatives voted to cut 
dramatically and even to eliminate 
education programs such as Goals 2U00, 
the program that provides federal funds 
to states to develop their own standards 
and also funds the development of 
solunurv national standards. 

Research at AAUW shows that 
women across the board understand the 
value of the Head Start program, whic h 

| “What was sold 
to the public as 
an honest effort 
to re-examine 
and reform federal 
programs has 
become simply an 
exercise m cutting 
funding, even for 
education programs/* 

An ne L. Bryant, 
executive director. AAUW 



helps pre-schoolers develop the physical, 
mental, jnd behavioral skills to succeed 
in school. They would no doubt find it 
hard to believe that Congress is planning 
to cut Head Start by S137 million, effec- 
tively cutting 45-50,000 underprivileged 
kids nut of this program. 

We found that crime in the schools 
is a major concern for women with 
school-age children. Most women don't 
know that the House voted to cut a 
federal violence and drug prevention 
program bv 57 percent. 

The proposed cuts of S3. 7 billion in 
education, including funding for student 
loans, will make it significantly 
more difficult for American children to 
be prepared, both academically and 
tiiuiicullv. tor higher education. 

After witnessing this legislative blitz to 
cut education and other programs aimed 
at women and children, and after 
discovering how little information 
women have about Congressional 
activities. AAUW launched a campaign 
last year to provide women with 
information they can trust so that they 
can elect a Congress they can trust. 

In loalition with over 4<> national 
organizations — such as the YWCA, 
MAN A (a national Lanna organization), 
md the National Political Congress of 
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Ovistonding opportunity tor individual with progressive professional experience in Facilities Operation 
ana Management. This management position plays a key role m Ihe University's energy and utility 
management, and the mamienanco. operation, renovation, ana upgrading of HVAC systems, energy 
controls ana tire and life safety systems, in addition to other complex mechanical systems throughout 
trie campus. The selected individual will provide leadership to ihe FactWies Management Department 
ana the University in these exlremely important areas Excellent working knowledge of energy 
management utility contracts. HVaC and controls ooeranons and design are required Successful 
candidates must demonstrate excellent leadership ana communication aDililies. The University 
provides an excellent and challenging professional environment. Salary negotiable. Filing deadline 
March 22. 1996. Refer to |otj #407 when sending resume to: 

California State University, Long Beach 
Office of Staff Personnel 
1250 Bellflower Boulevard 
Long Beach, California 90840 
AA/EOE 




The Richard Stockton College of New Jersey is an innovative, residential, undergraduate liberal arts and sciences 
college, with a student body of 5500 and a recognized record of returning a diversified studenr body, faculty, and stair 
The College is located on a 1600-acrc wooded campus in the Pine lands of New Jersey. 1 5 miles from ihe Atlantic Ocean, 

I hour from Philadelphia and 2.1/2 hours from New York City The Richard Stockton College of New Jersey seeks 
nominations and applications for two positions. Associate I ice President for Academic Affairs and Dean, faculty of 
Professional Studies. 

Associate Vice President for Academic Affairs 

The Asux'iatc Vue President reports to the College’s Vice President for Academic Affairs. The roles of ihe Associate 
Vice President are. 1 1 Assist in Ihe preparation of the budget, manage and monitor budgets within Academic Altai's. 2 1 
Oversee, as appropriate, ihe applications of standards for probation, academic dismissal, honors, and graduation, and 
asusi in the resolution of student problems related to academic policies and procedures. 3) Serve as liaison between the 
Vice President and various college offices and committees, 4| Liaison to Governor's School on Ihe Environment: 51 
Serve as liaison in the maintenance of articulation agreements with the graduate schools; 61 Develop articulation 
agreements wuh other Slate schools, c g , medicine, dentistry 

Qualifications: 

• An earned doctorate 

• Evidence of .uccessful leaching and scholarship 

• F'-idcncc iV significant administrative experience in ihe areas of curriculum and program development and academic 
-uppon serv ices 

• 1 xpcncrKV with computer-based information systems 
a f anviiants with a collective bargaining cm imnwrn 

• A u'oiinitmcni to diversity, and 

• I xvcllcnl interpersonal and communication skills 

This iso non-ten ured management position Salary is commensurate with qualifications and ex pen trice Screening ivill 
hegin April IS. 1996. Position is available July I. 19% Applications must include a letter of mteresi and curneulwm 
s stae. Nominations, applications and three letters of reference should be sent to Dr. G. Jan Coil}*. Chair. Associate fire 
President Search Commute. Office of Academic Affairs, The Richard Stockton College of New Jersey, 4.55/. 
Pomona. \J 08240. 

Dean, Faculty of Professional Studies 

The Division of Professional Studies consists of 4 ~> full-iunt faculty strongly commuted to undergraduate teaching, 
community service, and research, and includes majors in Business Studies. Information and Computer Science. Nursing. 
Phvsical Therapy. Speech Pathology and Audiology and Public Health The Dean manages the Division, exercises 
curricular leadership, develops and administers the budge l. oversees and monitors faculty development, manages lacultv 
recruitment and evaluation, and participates in nvcrall academic planning. The Dean reports to the Vice President jot 
Academic Affairs 

Qualifications: 

• An earned Dncioralr or academic degree appropriate tor (he I to ivinn 

• An academic record that would meni appointment at ihe rank ,>l Vssuuair or full Professor 

• four rears ui academic administrative or equivalent experience 

• 5 strong commitment to excellence in teaching 

• An understanding ol the role nl scholarship and sen uc in undcrvraslualc liberal arts education and rrolcvnunul 
studies 

Sjlars is competitor and based on quatiiicaunri' and ripen erne Screening will begin April IS, 1996 Position is 
available Julv l IVtti ApplicalionMnu,! iniludc a lencr ol mieresi and cumeuium vuae Nominations, applications irvj 
three letters ol reference should he sent to Dr. Lisa Calamidos. Chair. Dean Search Committee. Office of Academic 
Affairs. The Richard Stockton College of \m Jersey. A Ail. Pomona \J 08240 Stockton College is an AA fill. 
Women and minorities are encouraged to apply 
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Black Women — the AAUW Voter 
Education Campaign is providing 
i actual, straightforward information on 
the way Congress voted an the issues that 
matter to women. From the Internet to 
the laundromat, we are reaching out 
to even,- woman we can through rhe 
grassroots activities of our 152.1 Km 
members, through our national fax and 
e-mail nerwork.and through our website 
on the World Wide Web Between now 
and November, women across the 
country will be organizing to change the 
political landscape m I'Wh and beyond 
Women can make a difference bv 
electing a Congress that will stand up for 
the needs of women „nd families 



** Hanging in the 
‘balance* of budget 
talks between the Hill 
and the White House 
are the lives of the poor 
women and children," 

Anne L. Bryant, 
executive director, AAUW 



The AAUW Voter Education 
Campaign is available a; the AAUW 
website at http://wMiW.aJux.s org or dll 
Him-32/V'AAUW. ext. NT. to find out 
how to develop voter -education 
activities in your commumcv Ur. write 
to Voter Education Campaign, AAUW. 
11 I i Sixteenth St. NW. Washinmon 
IH’ 3 ifi.Vi— JX73 
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Recruiting Latinos into Academia 



hy bic's Pmii* Ahcca 
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The Spirit of 76 

AACC Holds 76th Annual Conference 



by Roger Deir: 



W r ith three-quarters of i 
centurv of service to us credit, 
the American Association of 
Community Colleges (AACC; convenes 
its “6th annual convention on April 13 m 
a spirit ot “reflecting." The conference 
will run through April 16 at the Atlanta 
Hilton & Towers in Atlanta, Ga.. 
promising to point the group in the right 
directum for the year 2U00 as it asks 
members to "consider the com -e that 
brought us to where we are going." 

Community colleges represent 
: 1 million students across me nation. 
Over 53 percent of Americans have 
experienced the community college 
Because the impact of community 
college education has grown in past 
decades, the annual meeting of the 
AACC is generating greater interest 
among educators and is attracting a 
growing number of attendees who Lise 
the meetings to remain on the cutting 
edge of technology, theory, and practise 
The AACC notes that among the new 
roles assumed by community colleges, 
an important development is m the area 
nt' workforce training. As companies 
downsize and technology is changing, 
nunv returning students are reaching our 
:o community colleges tor retraining and 
renewed careers. This issue will be 
discussed at the coming session 

Community colleges have also 
become a primary conduit for inuumts 
participation and mainstreaming. With 
population changes, community colleges 
containing F.SL programs are j dnor 
through which Hispanics and other 
minorities can pass m their quest ro 
access the American dream. It is clear that 
such concerns make the Atlanta session a 
most significant meeting. 



Norma Kent, director of communi- 
cations tor the AACC. points out 
that bringing so many community 
college professionals together Jt one 
convention facilitates the process of 
growth and development. 

“This is one of the few events 
each year that appeals to the entire 
community college community. We 
attract administrators and faculty from 
across the gamut. We are, in effect, the 
conveners each vear of discussion and 
presentanon of information relevant to 
community colleges." she savs 

The American Association of 
Community Colleges has approximately 
1.3' in members Among these are two- 
year member institutions comprised of 
community colleges, technical colleges, 
and junior colleges, as well as associate 
and corporate members 



"We hope participants 
will take away 
challenges to 
themselves, come 
away with new ways 
of thinking and new 
ways of approaching 
their work.” 

Mary Ann Settlemier, 
director of meeting 
and council relations. AACC 



The AACC symposia usually attract 
from 2,o<m) ro 2,500 attendees. Last 
year President Clinton addressed the 
group, an indication of the importance 
placed on the organization diid its 
convocation of educators. 

This year's event has "reflecting” as its 
theme. Just a few years shy of the close of 
the 20th century, it seems an appropriate 
time for the group to look back at where 
it has been and forward to where 
community college education is headed 
Kent says that now is a good time for the 
membership to identify important areas 
of concentration and to decide where the 
emphasis should be as the group takes its 
next step onward. 

“What our attendees value most is the 
opportunity to get together with their 
peers and discuss common problems and 
common programs." Kent observes. 
“Good ideas come from just sitting 
down with your peers and sharing issues 
and ideas." 

For this reason. Kent finds the term 
"reflecting" a most appropriate title for 
a conference. 

"We try to bring the highest caliber of 
presentation and vpeaker we can get each 
and every time we have one of these 
conventions.” he adds. 

Robert Atwell, president of the 
American Council on Education, which 
represents both two- and four-vear 
institutions, wall be one of the primary 
keynote speakers. He is slated to give a 
broad vision of where higher education is 
going and how community colleges fit 
into that total picture. Jeremy Rifken. 
author ot The Lud of liorJe, will also 
deliver a keynote talk. He will discuss 
his vision of our technologically 
changing times. 
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Associate Provost 
for Student Services 

Dean of Students 



Tti< Imversnv <it Wisconsin-Green Bay seeks 
jppltcaiions and nur.nnauinu for (he position of 
Associate Ptovosi tor Student Services/Dean of 
Students This position rtpons w the Provost, is a 
member ol the Provost s staff advising on matters 
related to students and student services and is 
responsible tor policy, budget personnel, programs 
and planning nothin the student services division. 
Cans reporting to this positions art. Dean of 
Students Office. Student Life, Residence Life. 
Student Health Services. Counseling and Student 
Development and Career Counseling and 
Placement Enrollment Services areas (Registrar. 
Admissions, Financial Aid, Academic Advising, 
Educauonal Support. Multicultural Services and the 
American Intercuilurai Center) report to the 
Assistant Vice Chancellor for Enrollment Services, 
tf-ho repons to the Associate Ptovosl The Dean of 
Students serves as invesugatmg/Discipline Officer 
nn student conduct, is liaison to the Student 
Government Association and also has responsibility 
lor alcohol and drug educauon/awareneis programs 
and lor student orientation. 

The University of Wisconsin-Gteen Bay is a 
comprehensive regional university, widely 
recognized lor its innovative interdisciplinary 
curriculum. The University enrolls more than 5.000 
students in approximately 40 programs of study and 
awards degrees at the associate, bachelor’s and 
master's levels. Founded in 1965. UW-Grwn Bay 
offers modem and well-equipped teaming resources 
that include ns computer center, art and music 
studios, laboratories, the Weidner Center for the 
Performing Arts, and a library rated amount the 
finest in the state 

Master's Degree required, earned doctorate 
preferred. Must have demonstrated experience in 
management nf programs, personnel and budget 
Must have a record ol progressively responsible 
udmimsiraiive experience addressing the broad 
ranee nl functions traditionally found within the 
• indent services area tn a university setting Musi 
have excellent oral and written and interpersonal 
dulls anil qualities ol leadership and enthusiasm lor 
working in an innovative, interdisciplinary 
academic setting 

Starting date is I July 1996 and salary la based 
on education and espericoce. 

Applicants should submit a letter of interest, vita 
and names, addresses and phone numbers of three 
persons who can serve as reference Applications 
snould be sem to 

Chair of the Search 
and Screen Committee 
Provost's Office, CL805 
University of Wisconsin-Green Bay 
2420 Nicolet Drive 
Green Bay, WI 54311-7001 
Telephone: 414/405-2334 

Applications roust be received by 12 April 1996. 

Unless confidentiality is requested m writing, 
information regarding the applicants rausi be 
released upon request. Finalists cannot be 
guaranteed confidentiality 

L' WGfl is an AAtEO employer. 



Session workshops and prcconvention 
workshops tn >uch topics as Presidential 
Leadership, Stategies tor Enhancing Your 
Financial Future. Linking Community 
Colleges to Work-Based Learning, and 
Establishing and Maintaining an 
International Education Program are on 
tap for this year. 

Mary Ann Settiemier. director of 
meeting and council relations, is also 
excited about the quality of the speakers 
and the breadth of the workshop 
program topics scheduled this year, 
which will include no fewer than 125 
concurrent sessions. She reports that all 
of the programs will have somerhing 
to do with the subtopics of image, 
students, programs, resources, leadership, 
and accomplishments. 

"Actually, this is the Erst step or part 
of a five-year theme selected by the 
Board of Directors that will take us to the 
year 2000” Settiemier says. "This first 
part, reflecting, is an exercise in taking 
stock of where we should be going in the 
next century.” 

Settiemier sees the conference as 
beneficial to community colleges as a 
group and also as a must for the 
individual community college educator. 
"Educators will take awav new infor- 
mation, as well as a reinforcement of their 
own worth — of the importance of 
the work thev are doing. We hope 
participants will cake away challenges 
to themselves, come away with new 
ways of thinking and new ways of 
approaching toeir work. We try to 
stimulate critical thinking and suggest 
new approaches that might not have 
been considered These are beneficial 
things that should grow uut of ones 
exposure to the issues presented at 
the conference. 

"In addition, we have an exhibit 
hall— the Academic Market Place — 
which is an integral part of our meeting. 
The software and services exhibited there 
can be a great deal of help to our 
member msatuDons." 

Settiemier savs the AACC is doing 
several new things in terms of getting the 
word out about the convention. All of 



these etForts are aimed at keeping the 
membership better informed. 

The first innovation comes in the 
form of a computer disk that is being 
mailed out to everyone who is registers d 
for the conference. The disk contains the 
currently updated meeting program, 
copies of which may be printed out by 
the user's own computer system. Also 
residing on the disk is a detailed tour of 
the exhibit hall. It is called a “virtual 
exhibic hall” by the AACC because it 
locates all vendors so that one can 
preview the exhibition room before 
artival in Atlanta. Through the wonders 
of cyberspace, program highlights are 
updated daily on the association's own 
web site home page. 

"We’ve gone high-tech in an effort to 
get the most usable, current information 
to our membership. New information is 
available daily to keep the conference 
attendees updated, and we know 
that these innovations have been very 
popular with our convention goen," 
says Settiemier. 

Anyone seeking information about 
the 76th Annual Convention of the 
American Association of Community 
Colleges should call Delaine Smith- 
Clark at 2(12-728-0200, extension 236. or 
contact Marv Ann Settiemier or Monica 
Jackson jc extension 231 (The internet 
address is rmettlemierfjajaicc.nche.edu). 
All events will take place at the Atlanta 
Hilton and Towers and require registration. 
Group discounts ire available. 
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Commitment Beyond the Classroom 

Community College Educators Share Their Mission 

by Michelle Adam 



T l he accomplishments of commu- 
rurv colleges and their staffs are 
often dwarfed by the achievements 
at more prestigious tour-year universities 
But considering that more than 
one-third of all community colleges 
nationwide enroll Latinos, they serve as 
an important door to Latino success. 
Many Latino students attending two-year 
colleges are the first in their families to 
pursue higher educaoon and work hard 
to survive the rigorous demands of 
family, work, and schooling. 

Hisoantc Outlook selected three 
Latino educators from community 
colleges and asked them to describe their 
accomplishments and contributions to 
Lanno students. These educators carry 
their own stones of struggles through 
the ranks of academia, and as ind ,-iduals 
who value the importance of education 
for success, they serve as role models 
and mentors to a new group of 
Latino students 

BRUNS NUNEZ CRONK 

Brum Nunez Cronk often phones her 
scuoents before her Spanish and social 
science classes at Golden West College in 
California "I'm on mv wav to class. You 
better be there. ’ she tells them. Thev 
sometimes forget, or oversleep, or find 
the load too hard. She’s watched Latino 
studerrs. as early as their elementary 
vears. give up on education, their faces 
showing earlv signs of the mem to drop 
out of school. 

But Cronk. who is also Latino, doesn't 
give up so easily on students who have 
made it as far as college. She fought hard 
for her own education, attending classes 
while tning to raise three children. The 
financial, familial, and lingual challenges 
Latinos often face while attending 
college are all too familiar co her. And 



that's exactly why she pushes students to 
take the extra step. "Because you've taken 
the time for them, thev take the time for 
you." said Cronk 

Cronk worked tmcially as a volunteer 
in the elementary schools her children 
attended. She assisted Lanno students 
w’ho, she said, were pushed to the back of 
the class because they didn't understand 
English It was there that she was 
persuaded to go back to school, although 
she had never completed her bachelor’, 
degree. “You are meant to be a teacher." 
she was told. Cronk realized then that, 
although difficult, her children would be 
better off through her example tf she 
attended college. 

Ironically, Cronk was first hired by 
Golden West College as a bilingual 
instructional aide coordinator. She went 
right back into the schools to find 
teachers' aides like herself and convince 
them to pursue a degree in teaching. She 
taught them methodology and Mexican 
American history - and culture. 

’“Many of them didn’t know how to 
teach, Many of them weren’t familiar 
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with the different cultures of Latin 
America." she said. Mosi of her students 
were women whose husbands didn't 
want them going to college. Cronk often 
drove them to school because they didn't 
have transportanon 

"These people — their hearts and 
minds were there," she said of her 
students, whom she saw follow on 
to four-year universities and become 
principals and teachers 

Crunks stories are woven into the 
multiple wavs she has given back to the 
Latino community, both inside and 
outside of Golden West College. In the 
early '80s she went into the classroom full 
time, which opened up time for teaching 
evening classes to local residents. She 
taught Latinos how to read and write in 
their own language, the first step to 
learning the equivalent in English. 

“Their little kids were going to 
school If they were going to be good 
role models, we had to educate the 
parents too," said Cronk. Mostly women 
would arrive at class, exhausted after a 
full dav’s labor, and she would encourage 
them to follow their heart and maintain 
their determination. Cronk described 
how the men would stand in the back 
of the class, waiting to take their 
wives home. 

"The men were embarrassed They 
didn't want me to know thev 
couldn't write," said Cronk. Soon 
enough, however, they joined the class. "I 
knew [hat the only wav i nu could get 
somewhere was through education." said 
Cronk. who recalled helping her own 
mother with homework 

During the past five vears. Cronk Has 
served as director of the Imercultural 
Center, a model throughout the country 
Under Crunk's leadership, the center 
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offers students i home base. a place to 
dovdop language skills and to feel 
comfortable m a college setting Latinos, 
who represent 12 percent ot srudenfs 
on the campus, often congregate at 
the center. Volunteers from the local 
community tutor jnd mentor students 
m language skills, and activities are 
developed to promote understanding 
between latinos and the Lirger community. 
Cronk envisions the center becoming a 
far-reaching vehicle for bridging cultural 
differences among students, faculty, and 
voiumunirs residents ”! want to weave it 
i the center) into the fabric of our 
community," she said. 

hi svhatcvcr she pursues. Chunk 
believes strongly in giving back to her 
own. As a four-year member ot Los 
Amigos of Orange County, she organizes 
3,5c>n kindergarten students annually to 
visit ('.olden West College ami begin 
their process of thinking absuit the 
future. She received a l'Wl Outstanding 
Educators Award from the Irvine 
Counci 1 of the League of United Latin 
American Citizens l.L'LAC'i for 
her contribution to the organization 
Cronk was also given a United W s 
certificate for her work with families and 
communities, and she received her 
favorite certificate. “The Mother ILSA 
Independent Latino Student Association'" 
award, from the ILSA students she 
advises. It's humbling getting awards." 
she said "You don’t ever want to stop 
believing in what vou do.' 

David Hudson, dean »d language arts, 
described Cronk as a "real campus 
leader." “She s a real dvnamic, energetic- 
person who is totalis committed to 
helping Hispann students as sseil as all 
students." s.ud Hudson, who has known 
Crunk tor !2 sens. 

Cronk intends to continue giving to 
students, reminding them that thev have 
what it takes to make it Although 'he 
hears other colleagues complaining about 
the deteriorating quality of students. 
Cronk sees marv first- generation 
students with hope and aspiration 

"If I had a gloomy ‘there's no use 
feeling, then I'd iust stav home and 
work in the garden, she said '1 see onlv 



hopes and promises. I don't w ant to take 
that awav." 

HERN AN YEPES 

Hcrnan Yepes spent his last vear 
researching mukuulturah&m and diversity 
as a visiting fellow at Yale. But his 
research only affirmed vs hat he already 
knew from working with mulncultur- 
ahsin m ho own academic commumtv. 

Yepes is an affirmative action officer 
and bilingual program director at 
Housatonic Commumtv Technical 
College in Connecticut, home to the 
largest minority student population in 
Connecticut lot percent). Yepes has 
concentrated efforts on teaching Latino 
students the rich backbone of rheir 
culture. Instead of mteileccuahzmg 
diversity he has introduced students to 
the younger and older generations ot 
their local community. As epes 
explained, if they understand the 
values and history that make their 
culture unique, they will be better 
equipped to acclimate to the larger 
multic ulniral community 

Yepes works as advisor to the Latin 
.American Students Association i.VL.A S.) 
on campus. developing cultural 
continuity programs He sends students 
into the community to work wuh 
elementary Latino students, as well as 
w ith the Latino elderly "! wanted college 
students rn make contact with different 
ends of the spectrum." said Yepes 

Housatonic students have tutored 
and helped first graders in reading and 
have worked with the Latino eiderly in 
exercising, reading, and conducting oral 



history projects. The younger children, 
explained Yepes. have an opportunity 
ro work with their older role models 
m college and to know that their 
community cares about their success. 
The elderly, he said, can pass on stones 
and values that are important to the 
Latino community. 

Success for Latinos is dependent on 
developing "one full culture on top of 
another full cultural experience," 
explained Yepes. "It is clear that the values 
our community holds are different than 
those of the majority’ of the population. 

Born and raised m Colombia, Yepes 
recalled the challenges of loneliness and 
language he faced as an 18-year-old 
student in this country. 

“U'hen 1 first came to this country, no 
one even looked like me," he said. It's a 
strange shift from Housatonic 
Community Technical College, which 
contains the largest minority college 
population in Connecticut. Housatonic 
houses 2.(HI0 part-time students and 30U 
full-time siudems in a large, old building. 
Yepes described how his students 
crowded into his office when the heat 
went out during a snow storm. "It's 
home for people for a couple of yean — 
people who are struggling with jobs and 
children." he said. "We just make it as 
effective and personal as we can." 

Sinc e’ Yepes is one of the tew Latino 
T.iailry on campus, he is often asked to 
help in.nonry students or students having 
difficulties with language. As director of 
the pilingual program. Yepes screens 
students and their eligibility to partake in 




"By making education 
possible and creating 
a home for people , 

I hope I can contribute 
to the way people 
attain goals.** 

Hernan Yepes, 
affirmative action officer, 
Housatjmc Community Technical College 
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transitional Spauish-ipcakmg classes He 
advises them and acts as their counselor 
during transitions front Spanish rn 
hn^lish classes 

As an athrnutive action officer, Vepes 
has been instrumental in increasing; the 
retention rate Students like Manila 
Santiago, a Jti-vear-olJ mother, described 
him as a triend who hjd inspired her to 
sontmue through with her studies in 
human >ervtces 

"There are many times I've thought 
about quitting school," said Santiago. 
"Somehow he talks to me anil convinces 
me that the best (lung to Jo is to 
continue." she said. As the first in her 
family to attend college. Santiago has 
now convinced her sister to pursue a 
degree as well. 

Santiago is a reflection of Yepes' 
dedication to building students' lives. 
"Bv making education possible and 
creating a home tor people. 1 hope 1 can 
contribute to the way people attain 
goals." said Yepes. 

Sometimes, he said, it's a lonely road as 
one of a few Latinos in his lomniunm 
supporting Latinos groups, Bur he went 
on to quote the Spanish poet Amomo 
Machado: “(.dMiiruu/r >ii> luy ijmtth'. u 

f.MiC >amuit> ,jf arJiLir." 

YVONNE GALLEGOS BODLE 

Ysimne ( iallegos Bodle. a professor < >f 
1'iismess ,it Ventura College, has spread 
her influence far beyond the borders of 
local academia, Iwo years ago she was 
elected to serve as the first Latino faculty 
representative on the statewide Board of 
Governors ol California C.onimumty 
L'ul leges Since then she has worked 
vigorously to affect policy that will open 
doors to greater educational ac, ess for 
minorities m hei state. Bndie has also 
used this opportunity to be an example 
:.'f latino studniis. helping diem to 
'tv the possibilities available to them 
through eel lu atmn 

Ask Undle to list her activities and 
contributions, and vou might be slightly 
o\ erwh timed As chair of the board of 
the governor's committee on state 
c.on.miix development and Vocational 
education, she has been responsible for 



introducing a successful lcgislaiise bill 
that will v liangc the iiumbenng s\ stem of 
academic courses throughout the 
California college system, removing a 
bureaucratic maze that often hinders 
first-generation students. Bodle has also 
spoken publiclv to Latino students 
throughout the state, encouraging them 
during their struggles m academia- 

Through her orgauization.The Future 
Leaders of America Program, she has 
taken Latino high school students to the 
mountains for intensive leadership 
training. Bodle also ran a summer 
program in Costa Rica for VC students 
to study abroad and earn college credit, 
and she will soon work as the director 
of an International Summer Institute 
m Thailand 

The list continues. At Ventura College. 
Bodle implemented a business research 
center, exposing students to the local 
businesses and bridging the gap between 
the students on campus and the business 
community. Two years ago. die also 
received "Lj Madrma" asvard at the 
Larina Leadership Network Conference 
for being a rule model and"tratlblazer "to 
the Latino community. Bodle continues 
ns mentor individual students and to advise 
Latino focus groups on campus as well. 

Bodle realizes how important it is tor 
her to serve as a role model for Latmo and 
m i Horns students. She sees herself as one 
of several new Latinos atTecnng the politics 
of the state through leadership positions. 

"I think that just as a foie model 1 can 
show that iH've done it. anyone else can 
also," said Bodle. 




'she recalled with bitterness being 
tracked early on m high school tor 
business classes that failed tu prepare her 
for college Bodle had great business 
skills — typing, shorthand, using adding 
machines — bui when she applied 
to college, she lacked the college 
preparatory i lasses. The anger over her 
past experience pushed her to go far 
beyond her own expectations, earning 
herself an undergraduate degree as well 
as a master's degree and Ph I> “Now 
it's mv turn to set policies and help 
others." she said. 

Bodle frowns upon the fact that 
Hispanics are lagging behind in 
education, an important step for moving 
into leadership positions m society. 

“Higher education is the kev to 
leadership positions, to success in 
business and society." said Bodle. "We've 
got to see that Hispanics arc educated." 
she said, hoping that other Latinos will 
surpass her footsteps. 

Although Bodies accomplishments 
are tiunv. sometimes the most rewarding 
moments for her are personal encounters 
with studenfs. For her and for many 
Latino students, community colleges like 
Ventura are the doors to future success. 
And students receive the personal 
attention they need at cominumtv 
colleges from teachers like Bodle. 

“The most rewarding thing is talking 
one on one with students, encouraging 
them and showing them that someone 
cares," she said. “It goes a long wav' 

$ 



“Higher Education is the 
key to leadership positions, 
to success in business 
and society 

Yvonne Gallegos Bodle, 
professor of business, 

Ventura College 
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Community Colleges and the 
Open Door: Mission Impossible? 

fry Gurv M. Sitrri 



T ^he issue of whether community 
colleges should maintain their 
open door policies or raise standards 
provokes considerable controversy in 
educational circles As political influence 
against affirmative action mounts, 
pressure to raise standards, which some 
say will limit access to minority students, 
increases. What are the issues concerning 
vouiiiiuuitv colleges' open door policies* 
It standards are raised, what effect will 
this have on minority students? 77 ic 
Hispanu Outlook on Higher Education 
asked several educational leaders from 
across the country to address these issues. 




HO: What effects do a community 
college's open door policies have 
on students? 

Roueche: It depends on how "open 
Jour' the policies are If colleges believe 
that students can come m and choose 
any course they wish to take, then the 
open door becomes a revolving door. 

I he institutions that have established 
programs and academic politics that 
can assess and place students at levels 
they c..« succeed in are those that are 
most successful. These community 
colleges can point to higher student 
retention in the first year and eventual 
higher graduation rates 

HO: Community colleges have served 
as a launching pad for many minority 
students seeking higher education. If 
staidards are raised, what effect will this 
have on minority students? 

Roueche: Raising standards should 
have no effect The entrance ot students 
isn't the problem. The problem is 
whether the community college is 
willing to put teeth into us policies 
(Colleges shmiid he saving that "We arc 
willing to put von m a course where 
you can receive the most support and 
academic help if vou enter our program " 
When students enter an institution, if 
thev are encouraged to achieve higher 
standards and the college offers academic 
support s\ stems, the student, whether 
inniorirs nr not, is iikelv to succeed It 
has nothing to do with raising standards 
as mill h it has to Jo with giving students 
.u .identic support 

HO: What examples of academic 
support can you cite' 

Roueche: More than half of all 
minoriiv students enrolled in higher 



education are enrolled in community 
lolleges It' a student requires stronger 
reading sk.lls. that student should be 
enrolled in reading courses. There should 
be a tie between what he |or she| is 
required to do literacy-wise and what it 
is that the college is willing to do to help 
him |or her | achieve that. For instance, a 
student comes in and doesn't have math 
skills but wants to take algebra That 
won't work out because the student 
won't be successful. [The student) must 
first do preparatory’ math and pass the 
class, jnd then [the student is] welcome 
to enter algebra. I'm talking about 
teaching the necessary skills. You don’t 
want to discourage someone who wants 
to become an engineer. 

HO: When community colleges 
have open door policies, what is the 
dominant effect? 

Roueche: Its a welcoming option to 
a better life. The effect is "tlee. I haw \ 
glorious opportunity." The effect is 
"I have an option 

HO: Then obviously you don't want to 
see open door policies stifled in any wtay? 

Roueche: No, I want to see it 
embraced, but l don't want to see .1 
revolving-door situation of students 
heirm thrown out Thev won't do 
better unless there are policies 111 place 
that do not illow them n> commit 
u identu >uii ule 
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Guillermo Rodriguez, executive 
director ot Latino Issue* Forum, a 
non-profit educational advocacy group, 
based in San Francisco, 

HO: What is your view of open door 
policies in community colleges' 

Rodriguez: Community colleges 
have long been a vehicle for many states 
to educate their populations, both m 
technical skull* and as a steppingstone to 
tour-war colleges. They’ve been the 
lifeblood of education. Most have had an 
open admissions policy, requiring a high 
school graduation or GED, but most of 
oh— students must desire to gain more 
education. That has served the U.S. well, 
particularly minorities who have used 
community colleges as a sceppingstone. 
We’re seeing, not necessarily a change m 
admission policies, but folks are being 
priced out of community colleges. 

HO: What effect wilt higher standards 
have on community colleges? 

Rodriguez: How do you put a 
standard on a system that caters to so 
many needs — job retraining and 
preparing people for the workforce, 
among many goals. To create any 
standards beyond current ones would be 
t logistical nightmare and would push 
people awav from higher education 

HO: If standards were raised, 

what effect would that have on 
minority students? 

Rodriguez: Wed see a significant 
drop in enrollment, not because students 
can't perform, but it becomes another 
obstacle. Barriers shouldn't be there 

HO: Concerning open door policy, 
what would you like to see in the future? 

Rodriguez: We’d like to see a 
ontmu.irion and reaffirmation of it. We'd 
like to see community college' remain 
accessible and affordable 



Hr. Leonardo de la Garza, president of 
Same Fc Community College. 

HO: What is your view of community 
colleges' open door policy? 



de La Garza: I have been involved in 
community colleges tor j quarter of a 
cenrury In tact, I am a product ol a 
community college. Had they not had an 
open door policy. I svould not he talking 
to you. Access is key. We accept all 
students and take on the challenge of 
providing instructional and support 
services to help students get where thev 
want to go If vou establish criteria 
for admissions like standardized tests, by 
definition, vou are closing the door on 
adnussions. It's no challenge to accept the 
cream of the crop. We have some, bur we 
also have students who are underp repared. 

HO: What kind of support, academic 
and otherwise, do you offer them? 

de la Garza: We have a system 
of working with students depending 
on (heir goals and aspirations. Wc rry 
to determine where the student is 
learning-wise, and then we assess chat 
student's learning growth and determine 
(his or herj capacity to function in a 
course. We have instructors, professionals, 
tutors, complete labs equipped with 
software and hardware in terms of 
students K-14 For the most part, we 
focus on three essential areas — reading, 
writing, and math. It's intensive and 
expensive, but we are not any different 
rrtuii anv other community college in the 
Southwest or anywhere else. Out of 
every in students, seven or eight require 
)i least one course in developmental 
work or tutorial help. 

HO: What impact would it have on 
Hispanic students if rhe open door policy 
were limited? 

de la Garza: You'd close out oppor- 
tunities in two ways. With standards, we’d 
be moving toward admitting onlv the top 
du percent of a class. When we *ay people 
are underprepared. it cuts across all 
students. However, in study after studv. 
the majority of underprepared students 
ire Hispanic. Access to. and enjoyment 
of. cqualttv and opportunity are more a 
function of wealth, social economic 
status, or privilege. 



HO: What is your response to people 
who say that the community college’s open 
door policy is allowing students who should 
not be in college to enter college? 

de ia Garza: That amounts to a 
sentence for our students. The net 
result of their efforts is that they are 
not prepared. It is not that they are 
unintelligent They have not been 
challenged You're pronouncing a 
sentence, saying, “You are not worthy. 
Yon don't have the capacity to learn.'' By 
the way, the average age of our students is 
35. not right out ot high school. The 
majority of our students have not 
received an appropriate education before 
rhey reached our doors. Until that 
happens we would be worse than remiss. 



“We accept all students j 
and take on the challenge i 
of providing instructional | 
and support services to j 
help students get where j 
they want to go. If you 
establish criteria for 
admissions... you are 
closing the open door. 

It's no challenge 
to accept the 
cream of the crop.” 

i 

Dr. Leonardo de la Garza, 
president, 

Santa Fe Community College i 



Hr. Tessa Martinez Pollack, president 
of Glendale Community College, 
Glendale, Anz. 

HO: What is your view of the open 
door policy? 

Martinez Pollack: Open door 
policy is at the foundation of community 
colleges. We arc about accessibility. If not 
here, then where? 

Continued on 1 6 
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Dr. Ramon H. Dovalina 

Right at Home at Laredo Community College 



T lhe lilt histones of Laredo 
Community College (LCC) and 
its president — Dr. Ramon H. 
Dovalina — look like parallel lines. 

Established in 1947, the college has 
served the rapidly transforming 
US. -Mexican border community of 
Laredo. Texas, for nearly 50 vears. The 
relatively young college president is just 
slightly older than the school he guides. 
Laredo is also Dovalina's hometown. The 
educator grew up a few blocks from the 
college (then Laredo Junior Coliegej that 
he attended for two years before joining 
the Marine Corps. 

The campus was established on the 
site of historic Fort McIntosh, acnve in 
World Warll. It also resides on a former 
army post originally constructed in the 
1850s. Dovalina's great grandfather 
served there and broke in horses for 
the cavalry at the fort, and his father 
plaved baseball on the grounds. As an 
avid devotee of Laredo's past. Dovalina 
has carefully researched the mihtarv 
post and campus that boasts many of 
Laredo's landmarks. 

Now onlv six months after taking the 
helm of LCC. Dovalina has put his stamp 
on the college's future as well. Mindful of 
the fact that he and the institution share 
a common past, he is energetically 
guiding the school's next stage of growth. 

In a few short months. Dovaitna 
has achieved a posinve rapport with 
the board of trustees, restructured his 
administration to include two vice 
presidents, added an internal auditor 
and two grant writer positions, and 
demonstrated a commitment to campus 
beautification and historical preservation 
A ten-year master plan includes the 
building of a $1.4 million Import-Export 



by Roger Deic? 



Training Center, a lO.UOO-square-foot 
bookstore, new roads and parking lots, 
a new swimming pool and sports 
complex, and a $1 million central 
thermal cooling system. 

it is significant that the Laredo 
Community College campus is nestled 
on 200 acres of the banks of the Rio 
Grande River where the schools 7,000 
credit and 6.000 continuing education 
students can literally view Mexico from 
the campus. The ethnicity of the students 
reflects the changing demographics of 
the population of the region — enrollment 
at Laredo is nearly 94 percent Hispanic. 

Dovalina maintains a strong commit- 
ment to those students who come to 
Laredo Community College with the 
same hopes and dreams as he did. He 
is concerned for the community of 
Laredo and its place m the post-NAFTA 
border economy, finding the joy and 
(.haUenge of returning to his roots an 
"overwhelming" experience. 

”1 still have family here and lots of 
friends. I've always loved this area, and 
i've loved the college. It really gave me a 
head start." Dovalina says "When I 
finished high school, 1 don't thmk any 
other university would have taken me. 
but this community college was here for 
me. It gave me a good foundation for my 
later studies." 

Dovalina stresses that this is central to 
the purpose of a community college, 
saying. “A community college exists to 
•.erve students, to be there ro cake them 
where they're at and help them succeed. 
I'm hoping to do with our students the 
same thing that the college did for me 
thirry years ago when I was a student 

"Mv roots are here, and [ feel I have a 
mission for the institution of working 




towards the future with modern 
buildings and state-of-the-art high 
technology equipment, yet I also have 
the responsibility of not forgetting the 
past. Hispamcs have a tremendous past m 
the region. Hispamcs have been in this 
pan of the country since 1755. and so l 
want to make sure that our past is tied to 
our future," 

Dovalina takes the challenge one 
step further 

"This is also my community. I've 
come here not only with a job to do 
but also with a passion. Sometimes 
instructional leaders look at what they do 
as merely a job or a function. To me it's 
none of those... its a passion. 1 feel at 
home and I take pride m it. Hopefully 
that pride extends from my position and 
is felt by the students, the faculty, and the 
staff at my college." 

For a community that is generally 
poor. Dovalina discovered that a 
surprisingly large number of the people 
around town have attended classes ,\t 
Laredo Community College. He realizes 
that the life of the community of Laredo 
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In tied to the school For example, he savs 
that the boarJ of trustees is the only one 
in the United States that is lu») percent 
Hispanic, and not by design; it's just that 
m Lareiln. Hispaiiics arc much the 
majority population — approximately 'H 
percent. The mstituticsn also emplovs tise 
hundred full-time workers from the 
1 >i.tl commuimy Furthermore. Laredo 
riimniuiiitv College serves is ,i 
recre.ition.il and cultural center, even 
boasting its own symphony orchestra 

Laredo, located in Webb l ounty, ts the 
fastest growing community in Texas and 
the second fastest growing ciry in the 
United States The educator prediccs that 
thev are just slightly ahead of their time. 

As Dos.ilma observes. "Uv the sear 
2' >i 15. the State of Texas is supposed to be 
predominantly Hispanic. We have an 
opportunity here 111 Laredo and at this 
community college to develop the model 
ot success tor the future of the rest of the 
stare. We have an opporruniry to do 
things here with a bilingual, hicultural 
population that you can’t do anywhere 
else m rhe state, except in the border 
1 oiniiiuiiuies We’re going to be setting 
the trend for the future." 

In thirty scars the population of I aredo 
has doubled Many were immigrants, so 
:!ii lace ol I aredo became more and 
more Hispanic. Hovalina finds a great 
need lor the residents to experience .1 
"submersion " into English and English' 
e. a second language, as well as an 
understanding of Hispanic culture. With 

NMTA md trade considerations, he see* 

tlie need for bilingual scholars as great. 

"If sou enter into international trade, 
souse got to learn Spanish. The 
international traders in Mexico knosv 
English So m cvers program you have to 
add some part in there that has to do 
ssitli Spanish speaking Oti the other 
hand, our students need to be able to 
learn English to function in the English 
language because thev must deal with the 
niones people north of the border." 

Dovalina is looking to hire more jnd 
more faculty members svho understand 
the Hispanic culture and also those who 
are Hispanic He concludes,"! aredo lias a 



sets good faculty, but the faculty is 
aging We are going to have to replace 
those who are retiring. Everv vear five or 
six are retiring. Hopefully, anyone who 
reads this article and has that same 
passion for Laredo might be interested in 
applying here. 

“I look back at history, and I look at 
this campus and the part it has played in 
sue development ot Laredo. I hen l look 
10 the future and the new technology — 
fiber optics, the Internet. and 
computers — and I try in nay mind to 
visualize how we can still keep a hold of 
chat past that we re so proud of and build 
towards the future so that our students 
can succeed 111 the new world." 



“We have an opportunity 
here in Laredo and at this 
community college to 
develop the model of 
success for the future of 
the rest of the state/* 

Dr, Ramon H. Dovalina, president, j 
Laredo Community College j 




Dr. Ramon H. Dovalina began his first day of work at Laredo Community College by lending a hand at 
registration and personally speaking to new students. 
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WORKFORCE TRAININ 



Two or Four Years? 
The Jury Is Still Out 

by Joyce Luhrs 



T lhc traditional path to a good, 
high -paung job alter high school 
has been to attend a tbur-vear 
college. get an education, graduate, and 
then enter the workplace. With the 
demand tor highly skilled workers in the 
workplace, lifelong learning is a necessity 
to move ahead in today ’s job market. But 
is a rour-vear college sttU the place to get 
an education and those skills? 

Experts agree that, if possible, a 
four-vear college is best, even though 
many job openings today don’t require 
a bachelor's degree. In fact, the US. 
Department of Labor reports that w hile 
there will be a surplus of college- 
educaied workers, only about 3l) percent 
of the workers will need bachelor's 
degrees for the jobs available 

For this reason more and more 
businesses are turning to community 
(.nlieges to tram their workers in ihc 
specific skills thev need Unfortunately, 
onvincmg the public that community 
colleges oiler a \uble educational route 
lus been difficult. 

"The perception remains that the 
i'oui-wjc degree is preferred." 'Jid 
Join Wills, director of the Center 
rot Workforce Development .it the 
Institute for Educational Leadership in 
Washington. DU. ”1 believe it n 
important to remember that the largest 
growing enrollments in higher education 
ire in the two-sear deuree-grantwu: 
programs md lertifitate programs 
throughout the country. 



Robert Zemsky, founder and director 
ot the Institute for Research on Higliet 
Education and co-director of the 
National Center on the Educational 
Quality of the Workforce at the 
University of Pennsylvania, says 
businesses have turned to community 
colleges to train workers because 
thev have a better sense of what these 
institutions teach and accomplish . 

"Employers can quickly see what 
courses a graduate has taken and 
what was actually learned.” Zemsky 
savs. "They don f look closely at the 
degree itself. 

"We live in a careerless world. 
Traditional careers and career paths are 
changing. Workers will go through 
intermittent lifelong learning, developing 
ranges of competencies and moving 
from one job to another. We won’t have 
vijssu tareers ‘ 

Zeimkv points to the increased use of 
.oniputers to explain this change 

"People need to be jble to read 
complex manuals and rapidly learn to 
use different kinds of procedures and 
software packages. Thev have to 
Lommuniiate simply and directly and 
'peak some language other than or in 
addition to their mother tongue" 

Zemsky believes emphatically that 
community colleges are the place where 
the workforce will obtain the necessary 
training to remain competitive and up 
to date. 

"Businesses need to be able to provide 
i ost -effective and appropriate training for 



their employees on demand, and the 
community colleges arc able to respond 
to these needs quickly. Unlike the four- 
vear institutions, the community colleges 
have less hubris." 

As proof, Zemsky points to the 
large numbers of professionals with 
bachelor’s degrees who are going back 
to community colleges to upgrade 
their technical skills. 

Community Colleges 
T ake Initiative 

One community college taking a hard 
look jt the connection between the 
needs of the workplace and the readiness 
of the workforce is Albuquerque 
Technical Vocational Institute (TVI). Lois 
Carlson, dean of the business occupations 
department, maintains that community 
colleges provide people with a place to 
learn quickly and acquire skills that 
prepare them to enter a npidlv changing 
workplace. This model community 
(.oilege offers a myriad ot programs 
in bookkeeping, electronics, micro 
computer management, and even 
entrepreneurship. With the college's 
placement rate at over 90 percent, students 
can be assured a job upon graduation- 

in a recent survey of businesses. 
Uarison and her colleagues identified 
customer service as an area with 
employment opportunities for emerging 
call centers like NORWEST, Northwest 
Airlines. MCI. Taco Bell, and JC Penney. 

Working with the companies. TVI is 
developing a curriculum to tram a pool 



“It is important to remember that the largest growing enrollments in higher 
education are in two-year degree-granting programs and certificate programs,.. 

Joan Wills, director, Center for Workforce Development, institute for Educational Leadership 
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ol people tor ihexi* entrv -level, Inghlv 
11 loti ili.' positions. i mploycts il l! t .irKi-ii 
tli.it the\ vv iiu \M>iki r' with .1 range 

ot skills. 

Santa Fe Style 

"I niplovns tell us iti.it the aisi nor 
servin' st.it t h.is to represent tlii toll 
orgitn/.ition." I Trisun sjys. ■'Mies have 
to miilerst iiut the otmp.mvs 1 1 u ssii hi 
and view even, i usloulcf .is the most 
import, mt person They need solid 
s omniums at ion and computer skills 
I lies .dsn tuv .1 m lie able to work in .i 
.itsssiul environment. prioritise, and. 
ot iiMlfse. possess I'Mc'lleUt customer 
lel.mons .md telephone skills" 

Working in ,i partnership w ith PNM, 
the lm.il g.o .uni eleelm eoiup.iiiv. 
I '.irlson pieJu *' th.it .i iii-sseek 
telephone h.mk program to tr.nn 
customer service representatives will he 
up and miming in the tail According to 
Kose Menten. director ol serene and 
ii'si improvement in customer serin e it 
l’\M. her company turned to TV! 
because tins couldn't Mud people 
with the .iplit skills Although college 
graduates work as representatives because 
they want in get their loot m the door 
and move up in the i ompans. the lnilk ot 
rhe representatives have high school 
diplomas They don’t necessarily have the 
e--senti.il interpersonal, problem -solving, 
ilvi hioii making, and computei skills the 
i oinp.iiiv is looking tot 

"We want to recruit graduates tor tins 
program to work in our i ailing remer 
We want tiie Institute to ire. He a pool ol 
h 'in. ui re ■'!!!..' ■ trorn w tin li we wmil.j 
recruit it the\ pass a skills test at rhe end 
ot the piogram. u is our hope to hire 
d't graduates as iti'tomei serine 
representatives null \ ear." mis Menten 

Another institution pumping out 
lughh skilled woikeis is Santa I, 
l 'nninumitv C ollege. President I emt.irdn 
de la Ctir/a speaks o! a piitin islnp h,. 
ilisrmitioil has developed with 1M I I I to 
prodm e lughh trained workers. ,\s rhe 
largest w net tahrii atoi apioduct used lo 
build silu on i Inp.i and the UrgcM 
producer ol muropioiCssnrs f',» r |>OS 
based I’f ' m ttw world. 1 N II 1 , tiered 



to start a uiamit.k tut mg [ethnology 
program at the college to tram poteiin.il 
worker^ tor the over 3tm manufacturing 
teehmcuit positions opening up annually 
into the next century in the growing 
i hip mdiistn m Albuquerque 

Will did IN ITU partner with a 
l ommumtv college and not a limr-veat 
munition' Pat hoy. New Mexico site 
workforce development manage! at 
IN I LI. believes that since WS2. the 
single most flexible institutions have been 
the lommuniti colleges. 

"( ommumtv colleges respond more 
qtikhlv than tour-year colleges It’s uni 
even in their |tour-ycat colleges’! charters 
to conduct this type ot training," savs Fov 
hoy maintains that the two-war 
.‘ollcees do a mm li better job ot pn Tm m.- 
graduates who have hands-on processes 
experience versus a theoretical hack- 
giuiind pros ided by tour-year institutions 
"Baccalaureate engineering students 
don't have the practical, hands-on 
experience, and they don’t wain to vvoik 
.it (he technician level." he s.i\s 

IN I h.l has opened up its i hec kbook 
and resources to provide ten si liolarslnps 
annually and to donate electromec h.mic a I 
s\ stems equipment to the tci imologv 
department at Santa he I he college is 
among rhe tirst ten nationally to have 
courses on power radio frequence, 
high v.nuiim. ami semiconductor 
manufacturing courses that have never 
before been available at the comminute 
i ollcgv lev el. 

With moie tlian one-iliud ot the 
student hodv at Santa he t ominiuotv 
College able to trace tb ’ir mors back to 
Spam, tins largely Hispanic, letiuie 
populated program has almost 4o 
students signed up taking lab and nmi I.i'm 
i nurses I he two-ve ir i urt n ulinn is vote 

i igotoiis with houts of lomses 

ici|iuied in i< Mimiumc atiotis. i nuipun-ts. 
. I’.C lliJstl V. s!v\ tiOlik s. .Hill pil\s-l«s As 

tins move through the program, the 
students will work chrCctlv with 
einplovi-es a t ihe plant t1n< e thev 
graduate, thev must complete the 
c omp mv 's si t ceiling prm ess 



1 111 lioi >1 ISII 1 C lose d lo lilc'sc studl Ills 

to continue then edcn.iiiotis .md pursue* 
bachelor's degrees lie la (>ar 2 J pointed 
out that the program is set up on a 
bihir, ated lluk allowing glad Hals's 
ro c'otuituie their studtrs ai lmir-vr.ii 
institutions witli transtei In -l.ci'liips set 
up with other iimvei sines 

I ns. believes tiie emploMiiem 
opportunities are iremendocis loi .» 
inamil.ii ttiriug tcshimi.ni wnh an 
associates degree to i-e lun-il at the 
s.itji e lescl and pie .»s an engine d lug 
student with a starting s.ilarv range oh 
Sid'S. Ill M I to S-Jl I I II ll I 

'T here is room lor adv iiu eiticut. 
fov ,,ivs "People w Ito i an do things vv nl| 
their hands v an bmki , aiecis and iliosc 
into team ieidirslup positions " 

Most applicants lo the program will 
i nine dircctlt fre »ni high 'i hi'ol. although 
there will be a lev-, wlio have beets out u*. 
the workplace or are interested in 
changing careers |o ensure that the 
ecliicJtioii.il pipeline i- \dl. IN If I 
conducts olllie.kh to jl.gll s, ll.mi 
iinni'clors K Id ab* an tlu butitc . uimg 
career oppominitie' m thi' area 

With die lic.ivv eiiiph.isis on uiaili and 
science m the i ut ri. ttluiii. de la (Lit /a 
icirvc*' that '.uin* Hispanic s might be at .< 
dis.iclv aiitage mining into the program 
'‘Minorities are at a dis.icb irit.,gc 
because thev might not have the essentia] 
high si howl > inirscs in sc u*n. e md math 
Minorite student, don’t have the sruie 
level ot piipai.itii'U m otii coimmiimv 
We see huge J:op out i.i’c . <! Hop. Hi;,, 
m the eighth tlimugh iweltth .trades *n 
the Sivmhwc'st Tfiev ateti'l i h illengc d in 

,i. .... ,i. . . i. i . i 

lux A ,iv niii; tiie. x iiv v m iv vv 

IV la ti.n/.i points out tli, it more 
I lisp alii, s lie toiind U the 1W‘> sen 
msnrutioiis hci wise , mnuiimiiv * ol leges 
have an open dooi admissii.ns police to 
aoept students at am iesc'i Students 
elevate their skiiis md its prep. it ■ 1 in 
handle the rigorous courses tequiis-d toi 
spec id pr> •grains 

The Question Remains 

h is a diliii nit i h.dlengi it) determine 
whether .m associate s or bachelors 
dci'lct* l' bi'si tiii i i’iseh field of 
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in. -lit A-inskc 'iv* th u before 

(h.\ tint'h tlifir degrees. ni.mv people 
vi ill find ,i |.il' cither working part tunc 
l>! C'l'll .1 tlllip UglTKC. He I'ellCCL, that 
it' up tv business .iikI ltidusirc to stato 
*!..>:!< tin i|it.iiitH.itioit' thee wok 

I Ik K't es idem 'hi i\\ ' rli it nine 
emploceis 'till , ii'ti tlu tom -soar degree 
i' .til induatinn tlt.it .in indie idu.il can 

'IK k to It tll.it . <M '111 li t' till 

• k" spills (•’ .''li 'Lti i ptnijitiii .uni i' 

'omeolii Width l llklll!^ ti I I'll .HIM.' t Ill'll’ I' 
i \ •. i t.iii i u . >t m.itui its. / cni'ki '.i\ ' 

/litt'k'. .iviiliii tii.tt tlu- bachelors 
iii' r •!<•'• l i-ioitu'' .i <v i\ ot 'i ri’vimit: > nil 
ipii who might hoi tlu' 'ktll> .mil 
( ilv I It' l i\|ll Ill’ll r ■ ' i l pniHlOll A poti litl.il 

'tttplolii .III.' ll'.' lias M'llJ W.'lk 

- ipi iuTKv- i' .i good i.iinliil.iti’ 

"II' .uni I my i ti ipli >\ i’i - air interested 
m fMvni’ii woik ■‘\|vi ii tii i’ i .it li ei th. tn 

lii'lllS’l ill'll I l 1 \ sollegO Ji'gllV llUglit 

.•' ! MUI 1 1 Hi i till' ['i ' 'I t'l i .Iinili1.lt l' !i> !v 
. . 'M'l.ti’li’il but till- ’value I' ill It the 
’.'.•is.'ti who jit. hue.! hi. r.ii'ii- Work 
< '.pi i ii i> e ‘ lie n ' 

i: I. I il / . n i'k . Hi'. ■ ' 

Hi temp .iHi'tn ti 1 ' with mnin’ii'ii' 
I'l'i.iiieii .p. . i.il:, j .it:i’iK ranging Hitin 
; . .% . 'i .i p: i ii i "inp ,inJ n i oiiiitiim 

’.. ’ 11. Ill'll. .Il./l 111 i * r ■ 1 1 ■ 1 il till .1 i'll I 

p. i >i : ii !t ' • ! th.it lit' i >s'. n iinipliU’i who 
..'T I. ill ill .1 fi'MI i 1 1 ! 1 0 Lt 0 ll'. little. SSl’Ilt (»■ 
'•’! .1 ti’illp l_. in'. tll.lt j’lli i ' 

!'. . m!" .i i .. ,.ti . . liti 1 1 

/ . links tim.k' then I- .t i Ii .ii 
■ 1 1 ' 1 1 1 . . ? i . • 1 1 1’i't'. *ts ii ii.'liiCi liiilli i .is .1 

1 - ’ ' ' * ■ .- -•! 
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HO: Critics dispute that and want 
higher standards. 

Martinez Pollack: 1 lupin n to 
belli .c tli.tr college might nut bo for 
.iiisniii’, but 1 do bolii" th.it odtii itioti n 
toi everyone 1 . lilts ator> must explore 
Inns wo can provide education 111 .1 \e.i\ 
t)i it makes it an ossihlr. We need to look 
muiti moio sv stom.Uti ,llK .it how m’ri 
mtuhj: tbi‘ i-iiiii ition il need' of the 
. i >ii i ntunits \\e luce i.iism.Ili.iHi' 
ihut'its tanging hum occupational 
programs ami kill i enter' to .ir ti* ulatirg 
u nit mns i T'lt i os 

HO: VVhy are community colleges a 
launching pad for Hispamcs? 

Martinez Pollack: lec winked :n .i 

llUlillUlllUlill. IlluUll Ji lai OHS llulillKTIt 

lot \o.it' 1 would not ii wo jjiiiii' 
nr. v. lu io else w '. to it not loi i onmmmn 
lolliHO' It it.ls to do with moiling 
pouplo wliou tiles .no. w hu h is in then 
• uni 1 1 'liimiu ills i don't ktiosi it wosi 
tr led Ii ird elimijrh r o ! 0 .n li Hi'p nili s ind 
Aim i ii .ui' and other imoming 
limioiiTios who no hinge "lung 

HO: Why must we maintain open 
door policy? 

Martinez Pollack: iilmd ile itself i* 
Iv. i 'in i ih; mote Jisewtiod .i' a suburb ol 



l'lioemx llu- i umuiuiiits college will 
help tllondalo leverage its growing 
liisi isits to nuke it a healths . ouimuints. 
line ol m\ jrre nest trust rati-, ns is that sve 
deal with diversity on a superficial level 
Wo talk it. . iiul wo uiijilit walk it. but wo 
nnplii ssalk it at inter n. moil il tood 
lairs -and not j;r.'t at the luurt ot the 
racial tensions btuldiiiji m coinnniimv 
lollooos amoni; 'tudoiils and not itot 
ti_L.iiro.i out uiuTsoniiie iiumsuios ih u 
i ouM alloc late those tensions. Wo have to 
bcToine nun h more analvtical. and then 
innovative, about hnsv we deal with 
brewing issues of diversity 




Dr; Tessa Martinez Pollack 
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K ON WASHIJ 



Education Secretary Battles over Budget Cuts, 
Bilingual Education, and Block Grants 



h\ Jru’s Pinto A//a*ci 



1 

_h_ Usually l ' S t dmation 

Scvretaiv Kit hard Riley 
speaks softly with a 
JliiUUL _ southern drawl. lint get 
him talking about tin- budget battle*, 
between Congress arid the White House 
and tlae uncertain tiii.ini.ul future ot main 
nt the programs he t reated till behalf ot 
President Clinton, and his voiee rakes on a 
hardier and more exuted tone. 

" I lus Congress proposes ti> balame 
the budget in a very simple wa\ - by 
leaving tluklren and young people 
Rilcv said. " T Inn have ttune to the 
t um lusit iii hal i luklieii shin t organize 
PACs (peiiinal jetton committees|. 
ihildren don't hire lobbyists, ihildren don't 
go to tiindr..Miig dinners, and children 
don't \ote" 

I lie Department ot hduiatinn. like 
a mnnbei of US pncrtmienl agencies, 
has endured two government shutdowns 
and is operating on a temporary budget 
due to the ongoing budget battles 
si nee Oitolvi 

"It's an embarrassing ysa\ to run a 
go\et iimeiii . said Kill's, win* served tor 
two terms as governor ut 

Siuiui Camlim "Many Airterti.lt] parents 
don't like the idea ot not being abie to 
plan I’m their < hildten ssh.< might want 
to go to college and who don’t know 
what kind ot Pell ( iraut they might get" 

I ike a sheplieid with his sheep. Kiley 
is vers proteitiye » >1 the programs he 
teaied .at the department, programs that 
.ire under .ittaik by Republicans. mainly in 
file Mouse of Kepresentatises. A number 
of House Keptibhi ails hase said that 
tins yvoiild winply like to d*> away v\itli 
the whole ageinv, but suite tbit plan 
has apparently mine to a st.nnbtil]. the 
strategy they appear to be taking o to 
dismantle the agency progiain by piogtain. 
siarn i u; yiitli mariv of die ones developed 
under the Cimioii Admimsti.iimn 

" I he r 1 1 1 r ■ ot my deparimeni is to 
fight all ol the mts hr mi; proposed." Kile\ 
s.ud in a ru em liuei > i> w yi nh flu f Ju/kvb 



"We are lighting to get the l' ,li n 
budget resuhed so we van get on to the 
1W7 budget and try to make a strong 
ediieation statement " 

Among those ("Imton Administration 
programs targeted for elimination or drastic 
reductions are Ainericorps. a national 



service program to help studenrs pay for 
college. the direct lending program, wlueh 
allows colleges and universities to make 
college loans to students direetlv: and 
( .oils 2i)oii,a voluntary national education 
standards program 





Congress and the White House are also 
at odds about proposed changes to Pel! 
Grams and student loans, programs that 
have been around tor a long nme but that 
CongTcss says must be reduced to balance 
the budget in seven years 

Financial aid plays an important role in 
improving the college participation rate of 
Latinos, and cuts to the programs could 
have a negative impact on the Latino 
community, Riley said. The numbers of 
Latinos attending college were higher ill 
the 1970s than in the 1980s, j fart that be 
attributed m part to cuts in federal financial 
aid programs in the 1980s. 

"We were won derm? why the number 
of Hispanics going to college and finishing 
college fell off in the 1980s, and we believe 
finances was one of the contributing 
factors." Rilev s*id. 

While changes to the Pell Grams 
and student loan programs will have a 
significant impact on Latino students, 
an additional concern for the Latino 
community is that a number of programs 
that were created for Hispanics or that have 
served large numbers of Hispanics are 
also under fire For example, in 19‘>S. 
Hispamc-Serving Institutions received 
$12 million in federal funds for the first 
time solelv for institutional development at 
their institutions. The House wants to 
'top providing those funds. Rilev said 
Also, the House wants to eliminate funding 
tor President Clintons Advisory 
< omimsMon on fcducanorai Excellence for 
hi i spam c Americans, which is studying 
how to improve educational opportunities 
for Hispanic students, particularly in 
federal education programs, he said 
The commission's first report is due to be 
released in April. Another program, the 
Hispanic Dropout Project, a commission 
appointed by Riley to determine how to 
reduce the drop-out rate among Hispanics, 
appears to be unaffected by the budget 
debate so far. he said. A report from the 
voiiiuussiun is expected this summer 



One of the biggest education debates 
in Congress has been over bilingual 
education. Established in 1968 when 
Congress passed the Bilingual Education 
Act, the program was designed to provide 
children with language barriers with equal 
access to the educational system. 
Supporters of the program say thai it was 
designed to allow students to retain their 
native languages so that when they joined 
the workforce, their competency in 
languages would help boost the nation's 
competitiveness in the world's markets. 
The number of hmited-Enghsh-profioent 
students in the United States gr 'v 
7il percent from 1984 to 1993 to 
2.7 null ion students, according to a 1994 
study commissioned by the U.S. 
Department of Education. About 
three-quarters of people in the United 
States who are limited English proficient 
are native Spanish speakers, the study said 

House Republicans want to 
eliminate bilingual education, saying it is 
unnecessary and that it fails to emphasize 
English acquisition enough. Rilev and 
die Clinton Administration want to save 
the program. 

"Bilingual education has a proven 
track record of giving young people a good 
solid academic foundation as they make 
the transition to English," Riley said. “The 
president and l will do all we can to 
preserve and prorect this vital program. It 
makes absolutely no sense to be cutting this 
program when the demand for it is 
increasing year after year after year." 

Another area of concern for Riley has 
been the movement in the Republican 
Congress toward block grants — lump 
sums of federal funds given to states with 
little federal oversight — to return control to 
the states over social programs, including 
educational ones. 

Republicans sav that block grants 
free states from the burdens of federal 
regulations and spur autonomy, flexibility, 
and innovation. They argue that state 
legislators are more in touch with their 
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own needs and are able to distribute the 
funds more efficiendy than is the federal 
government, and are better able to cut 
waste and deliver service. 

Opponents say chat the federal 
government was given oversight of existing 
programs, particularly in education, to 
assure that all students across the country 
receive simila- educational opportunities. If 
those programs are converted into block 
grants, those assurances will no longer exist. 
Generally, with block grants, the nation's 
governors and state legislators are able to 
use ihe funds at their discretion. 

Riley said he has reservations about 
block grants. He expressed concern over 
the lack of accountability often associated 
with Hock grants and over the possible 
use of the funds for purposes other than 
those intended. 

"We send a lot of money to the states," 
Riley said. “We have to be careful about 
chat. It is the peoples money. We want to 
make sure the money is used for what it 
was intended. We do favor some of the 
concepts they are talking about in block 
grants, like flexibility, so chat the states are 
not hamstrung by our regulations" 
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PROGRAMS 



HACU National 
Internship Program 



by Monica Rhor 



J n her senior year at the State 
Universns of New York. Denise 
Estrella be^an wondering it her major 
in math and statistics would be useful 
m the real world. Last summer, while 
participating in a 10-week internship 
program tor Latino students, her question 
was answered 

I learned that what 1 went to school 
for realtv helped." Estrella said recently. "1 
was actually able to use it." 

Estrella, svho was born in the 
Dominican Republic. put her academic 
skills to use at the U S. Census Bureau's 
Agriculture Division in the Department 
of Commerce. There, she was assigned a 
special project studying the effectiveness 
of special inserts distributed by the 
Census Bureau. 

It was. she said, a once-m-a-lifetmie 
Mpportumts with lu ids-on experience 
that led directly to her current 
permanent mb as a math statistician with 
the t emus Bureau. 

1 grew — especially professionally — 
during (he internship" said Estrella. 21. 
vs ho graduated in May 1995. “I became 
more responsible 1 developed a stronger 
awareness ot how important education is ' 
Estrella's experience is not unique, it 
in fact, par for the course for the 
National Internship Program run bv the 
Hopanic Associanon of Colleges and 
Universities HACL'i. 

lust tour sears old. the HACU program 
ilreadv has a proven track record, with 
many former interns now working 
permanently at government agencies 
The program, svhich places college 
students m federal government agencies 
for i" weeks during the summer, began 
m 1992 with 24 interns working at the 
Department of Transportation. Last 



summer. HACU placed 273 interns m 
eight different government agencies. In 
addition. HACU has built an internship 
alumni database of more than 500, 

The internship program was originally 
started to help increase the representation 
of Latinos in the federal workforce, said 
Moira Lenehan-Razzun, the program 
director. About 5 7 percent of federal 
employees are Latino — well below the 
percentage in the uvtiian workforce. 

For federal agencies looking to 
diversity their workforce, HACU seemed 
an ideal vehicle for reaching out to 
promising Latino students. About half 
of all Latino students attend the 
! IK colleges and universities represented 
bv HACU. 

And tot HA 'J, securing government 
internships tits in perfectly with one of 
’he organizations missions. 

Wc want to improve access to and 
‘lie quuiirv of post-secondary education." 
explained Lenehan-Razzun "Just going 



"By hosting these 
interns, federal agencies 
are introduced to 
talented, high-achieving, 
motivated students 

Moira Lenehart* fUzzuri, 
program director. 
National Internship Program 



to school and gectrng good grades u not 
enough to be compeunve. You need 
significant professional experience that 
demonstrates that you can apply your 
knowledge to real-life settings.” 

HACU also saw the internship 
program as a way of dispelling negative 
stereotypes about Latinos. 

"By hosting these interns, federal 
agencies are introduced to talented, 
high-achieving, motivated students.” 
Lenehan-Razzun said.”Ail of a sudden, 
there's a change in perception.” 

To qualify for the program, students 
must have a GPA of 3.0 or higher. The 
average GPA of participating students 
is 3.34; 41 percent had a GPA of 3.45 
or higher. 

Carol Havashida. program officer with 
the US. Department of Commerce, is an 
enthusiastic cheerleader for the HACU 
program. Last year, the Commerce 
Department had 199 HACU interns 
working m us various bureaus. 

"We see it as a svav to show young 
people what's going on in the federal 
government first-hand and as a way to 
attract future employees,” Havashida said, 
noting that her department had counted 
j number of success stories in converting 
interns to full-time employees. 

Budget problems might limit the 
number of future full-time hires. 
Havashida conceded, but she maintained 
that the HACU program would still be 
productive For the students, it's a 
growing experience at minimum” she 
explained "The rest is just gravy for us — 
possible employees, goodwill” 

Havashida also agreed that the HACU 
program has changed perceptions of 
Latinos within the department. “1 feel 
comfortable in saying chat it has helped. 
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The individuals whom we hired were 
selected because of their exposure.” 
Havashida said. “And the students pec 
better and better every year." 

Alberto Avilc*. a native of Puerto 
Rico, is typical of the high-achievers 
detracted to the HACU internships. No\. 
25, Aviles participated in the program for 
two summers in 1993 and 1994. when he 
worked as a budget anaivst for the U.S. 
Forest Service. 

Aviles graduated from Inter-American 
University in Puerto Rico with a 
bachelor's degree in accounting and 
finance, and then earned his MBA 
through an intensive one-year University 
of Hartford program based in France. 

Currendy, Aviles is employed by a 
Virginia management services consulting 
firm. He credits much of his quick 
success in the business world to the 
lessons he learned during his internships. 

"From the first day, I was part of the 
team. I was handed and given specific 
tasks that were important,” Aviles 
recalled. "I felt responsible. I know I grew 
a lot in terms of human relations, 
communication skills, and knowing how 
lo work in the real world.” 

For Aviles, one of the highlights of die 
HACU internship was the emphasis on 
networking with influential Latinos. 
During the l(J-week internships, HACU 
organizes a series of seminars and talks to 
connect the students with successful 
Latino leaders. 

"The opportunity to know so many 
people in Washington. DC., realiv 
helped,” Aviles said. 

The HACU program is tailored to 
Latino students in other ways as well. 
HACU, which provides round-trip 
transportation and arranges housing for 
participating students, also provides a 
stipend for students according to their 
level of study. 

That way, Latino students who 
might be shut out of other internships 
because of financial hardship can take 
advantage of the HACU program, said 
Lenehan-Razzuri. 
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"From the first day, 

I knew I was part of 
a team. . . . / felt 
responsible . / know I 
\ grew a lot in terms 
of human relations, 
communications skills, 
and knowing how 
to work in the 
real world ” 

Alberto Aviles, 

former internship recipient and 
current management consultant 

The internship also emphasizes an 
awareness of issues important to the 
Latino community, with many of the 
students' activities centered around issues 
such as citizenship drives, literacy 
programs, and homelessness. Last year, for 
example, some of the students spent time 
making sandwiches for the homeless. 
That is also part of the learning process 
For Brvan Sanchez. 19. a sophomore 
at Georgetown University majoring in 
economics, that aspect of the internship 
program dovetailed perfectly with 
his career goals. Sanchez, who hopes 
to go onto law school, spent last 
summer working in the Department 
of Agriculture's Civil Rights 
Bnforcement Office. Part of his duties 
involved outreach to the Latino 
community and organizing Hispanic 
Heritage Month observations. 

"HACU brings together a wide 
variety of Hispanics.You get a whole new- 
perspective on our community,” said 
Sanchez, who is originally from New 
Mexico. “t saw it happen” 






Atonro« 
Comm unity 
College 



Monroe Community College 
Rochester, New York 

announces a vacancy 
for she posuon of l/ice President of 
Academic Services 

Vice President of Academic Services 

Monroe Co^vnu^'TY Coilege <MCC). J TXlltl-CiPXPLrt 
comprenentiw* commurwy college focateo m urban and soourtwn 
Roc Tester New Tor*. *nv*w applications and ftomnauorvs (or the 
position of President of Academe Services iVPAS) Th* 
position presents an extepoonaJ oppo^xvty tor an experienced 
leader'-* leader and idrort manager to assist a talented and 
earvr fofuvrd (ar l/ty m better meetrig its student success goafs 
^ vPAS reports <*nrcjv to the President and supervises tne 
academic co i* services are li the academic ovrvora ana 

departments, the Public Safely Training Center. Workforce 
Development jnd Continuing EAjcabon: CumbAm and Program 
Development and Enrollment Management 

The VPAS will face sevenJ msttirtionaJ challenges, mpiemerrung 
effeorv* program and cumcuum revwws. spearheading workforce 
training inmauves. strengtheftthg a newt* developed academic 
advisement program forging stronger partnerships w4h local high 
school vd groups. e«ccxx4$»nfc effective distance 

*ea™ r-g jnd other nnovairve instructional strategies, and 

enr^neng the- professorial CrvefOpmeni program. 






M CC t an moortint educabona* -ostiti/ifon 114 cd> w«i h m 
nterrubonaJ reputation for excellence m products and servers. 
Tne College rs 4r active mumper c f the League for mncMaotfo <n 
trie CommavtY College and embraces ts goaf of innovation to 
enhance student 1 earning, Fu** focused on the success of its 
stuoenis, MCC 'amced seventh fan year amor.g America's 
community colleges n the number of deg e es awarded. Graduates 
transfer- successfully to dozens of excellent senfor tofteges 
xKfod'ng 17 weh which we hive developed dual adrmuom 
programs. Career program graduates readriy find relevant jobs m 
the nearthy Rochester economy 



Qualification i : 

♦ An earned doctorate from a regionally accredited 
institution. 

♦ Several ^ears of sutcescfiJ fotMime teacNng 
experience at the codege fovei 

♦ Senior icaOem* wwetriter for a 'rwwrvfi u< ** 

-ears tc*eferaOfv in a 'comprehensive community 
^onege tertAg; 

6 Proven record of scholarship and eadertho r* 
sromotng eouciTOn* 1 mutation and excr-foxr 

♦ r PL**ient tornmurvcition factitaiing 

♦ T borough understanding 15I collegia! ana 
governance processes 

♦ Ah^tv io wort eifecrvh *rc coiaporat/vev r a' 
evets of d«e rxgariiuuon 

♦ Demonstrated tw for action 

♦ MlA - famous expe»^v;e a Pk<s- 

Stirting Date 1 *y\ s s avaaaw? >otemoer ' 

Comperttatliie: ■ W'V.-or- afo are ii 

i'Vj 1 * wv: e^oenerxe 

Applicator 

To aporv Ofease s.*ti « 1 wter xjw «*jr background and 
experiences mer - f \i enpressec' vrA nclude *n updated 
•eSurve with names j ,Aw numbers *v« references (who 
..•fl not be contacted without your peirxssion) and o^oa 
vanxnpti MCC washes to -nun that the search comnvnee 
foemrfes women ana mnxyrry uixhiites. App Kants befongng to 
t^ese grouos are rx-^riged lo dertiFy themsetves ■' they w»sh 
Rnv»ew of candfoate matenaH begm Aprtt 21 and w4 
rontifxe unu the successful candidate n inward 



Dr. Sherry EX RiliUm 
Director of Pervonnal 
Monroe Community Cotlefe 
1 800 E. Henrietta Aond 
Rochester, NY U611 

a --y pemon wth a ftsabikty ee dri g speoai Kcamcxiitm tc 
Lhe ippxJtiT'. process may eafl the Persomei oecanrnenL 

Honrae CemwMMty CaMge h an Iqnei 
Oppanunttyi AMndadw Action Bm pley i r ilUMT 

__ _______ 
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Summit of the Americas 
Enters Phase II 



by Joyce Lu/irs 



D uring the hoopla of the Summit 
of the Americas in 1994. 
attention was directed to the 
presidents of 34 countries who 
descended upon Miami for two davs. 
Behind the scenes, a Post Summit 
Comm'ttee was working to continue to 
build apon the momentum that came 
out of the Summit. According to 
Eduardo Gamarra. executive director of 
the Latin American Caribbean Center at 
Florida International University, the 
summit was very important to Miami 
because the city had become a gateway 
to the Americas as a whole. Gamarra says 
that "the thought of the Summit was to 
extend it beyond the December 1995 
date. These events come and go. and we 
wanted to ensure that this event would 
be more than a two-day activity with 
people feeling good.*’ 

From the two-day meeting came 
i plan of action concerning hemispheric 
integration that Gamarra believes 
will greatly impact Florida over the 
next decade. 

"Florida is the gateway, md anvthing 
rhac happens m the Western Hemisphere 
over the next h» years will affect the state 
direct!'.-." savs Gamarra. Working with 
others on a Post Summit Committee. 
Gamarra unit up svith a proposal to 
crejte a think tank within a think tank 
that would monitor the progress of the 
Summit Action Plan. The result was the 
establishment of the Summit of the 
Americas Center (SOAO to monitor the 
progress of the accords that were signed 
bv the visiting dignitaries. 

With funding from the state ot 
Fiorina. Guv. Lawton Chiles signed j 
budget bill authorizing (500,000 to run 
the SOAC Opened m August of 1945. 



the center is a cooperative effort among 
Florida International University, where it 
is headquartered, the University of 
Florida's Center for Latin American 
Studies, and the University of Miami's 
North-South Center. 

The center has a clear mission to 
promote the accords of the Summit of 
the Americas 1994 and to spotlight 
Florida's role in hemispheric trade and 
commerce. The center has its work cut 
out trying to convince people that 
Florida is the gateway to Latin America. 

"Our mission is to translate the results 
of the Summit of the Americas action 
plan for business, policy makers, the press, 
students, and the public at large,’’ 
Gamarra says. “The state is very serious 
about Larin America. Florida has a sense 
of foreign policy. Believe it or not. 
Florida is the largest trading partner of 
Latin America. In fact. Florida is to 
the rest of Latin America as Texas is 
u> Mexico." 

Gamarra underscores that with the 
university's national reputation of us 
Latin American and Caribbean Center 
and a large faculty of Latin American 
vpcciahsts. the SOAC's presence 
only enhances further Florida 
International University's place as a Latin 
American think tank 

Gamarra points out that several 
companies have already gone to Latin 
America and made significant 
investments in Argentina and Chile He 
is mindful that Mexico holds much 
promise but notes that businesses are 
more cautious and quick to dismiss doing 
business m Mexico because of the 
hard economic times that country has 
experienced and the decline ol the peso 



“It is in the economic and national 
interest of our country to help Mexico. 
If Mexico’s economy bellies up. or if 
it destabilizes, we will see increased 
immigration and other issues wnll need to 
be addressed." he adds. 

To get the word out to the public, 
the center has developed an extensive 
outreach program of conferences, 
meetings, and workshops about the 
benefits and opportunities of a free trade 
area in the hemisphere and sustainable 
development and economic integration. 
The center plans to write several white 
papers about the implications of the 
Summit Action Plan for business and the 
public in Florida and to assess key 
concerns raised in the Summit Action 
Sectors about customs, financial issues, 
and the role of Interamerican Agencies 
and Florida’s role in developing 
cooperative efforts. 

Several acnvmes have alrradv been 
accomplished. including a major 
conference on sustainable development 



" Florida is the 
gateway, and anything j 
that happens in the 
Western Hemisphere I 
over the next / 0 years i 
will affect the | 
state directly” 

Eduardo Gamarra, 
executive director, 

Latin American C-^tobean Center, 
Florida Intern; 'niversity 
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m the country of Bolivia. The center has 
even gotten on the World- Wide- Web. 
Budding on HU’s Internet site for the 
Summit. the center developed 
AitiencasNet, ^ live service base ot 
trade-related information ibuur 
hemispheric integration. 

Clamarrjs counterpart at the 
University of Florida agrees that Florida 
o a gatesvav to the Americas and believes 
strongly that part of the job of SO AC is 
to regain :he momentum from the 
Summit ot 1994 because there is no push 
coming from the federal level. 

’’Federal policy isn’t as well defined 
on this issue as it once was,” says Terrs’ 
McCov, director of the University of 
Florida's Center for Latin American 
Studies “As the election takes over other 
events in the United States. 1 feel the 
country is losing its focus on this issue. 
The SO AC might organize pressure from 
Florida on the federal government to 
refocus on this question.” 

McCoy is mindf ul of the future of the 
center and its potential impact on the 
Western Henusphere. 

"Clearly, trade will be a major focus 
along with international relations. “ he 
says, “There will be continuing attempts 
to educate Florida businesspeople about 
rude opportunities available in the 
region as it changes. Already plans are 
uudervv.iv to get the word out to 
businesses and the general public about 
trade opportunities in Brazil in a one-day 
seminar in Miami with an overview of 
economic and social policy under the 
new government in the country." 

.Among rhe other issues being 
explored lor further study are 
maintaining a sustainable environment m 
the ( Caribbean and the Americas, the 
impact of migration, and culture — ill 
issues that McCoy believes can mute or 
divide the peoples of the Americas if not 
addressed appropriately. 

John Edward Smith remains one of 
the SOAC\ staunchest supporters md 
advocates. An attorney and partner m an 
international law firm based in Florida 
Smith now serves on the board of 
directors of the Florida Partnership of 
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“Clearly, trade will be 
a major focus along | 
with international 
relations. There will be 
continuing attempts 
to educate Florida 
businesspeople about 
trade opportunities 
available in the region ; 
as it changes ” 

Terry McCoy, 
director, 

Center for Latin American Studies, 
University of Florida 
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the Americas, another offshoot of the 
l‘<94 Summit of the Americas, Working 
with the White House, the State 
Department, and the Summit Ho c : 
Committee, Florida’s Lt. Ciov. 

MjcKav created the non-profit 
organization to follow up on the agenda 
thac the 34 presidents agreed to. 

Smith says that convening the Summit 

the Americas in Miami was a major 
gamble for the Clinton Administration 
because of the considerable fear that 
existed over the volatile situation in Ham 
and Guantanamo. 

"This turned out to be one of the 
most spectacular events of the Clinton 
administration. There was some luck 
involved, and some good people were 
working as volunteers m the Summit 
process, jnd we learned bv doing, 
slated Smith. 

Smith believes the time is right to 
form linkages with educational 
institutions not only in the United States 
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but throughout the hemisphere He is 
optimistic about the tremendous 
opportunities that will come out of the 
Florida Partnership of the Americas and 
the SOAC. South points out that if 
Florida were a nation, it would have an 
economic capacity almost as significant 
as five or six countries in Central and 
South America. 

“The potential ts there,” says Smith. "It 
seems to me that we are on the verge of 
using telecommunications, the Internet, 
and other forms of electronic language 
where serious scholarship can be done 
collegiallv with an institution in Argentina 
or Nicaragua. Universities can outreach to 
each other in the hemisphere with a spirit 
of generosity in the providing of more 
effective, valuable services.” 

Julie Simon, a media relations 
consultant to the Florida Partnership of 
the Americas, says that the organization 
really does provide a place for the public 
and private sectors to work together to 
promote economic growth and to 
increase business opportunities within 
the Western hemisphere. She sees that 
SOAC is promoting a significant and 
visible role for Florida as occurred in the 
Summit of the Americas. 

According to Simon, a commission 
was created that came out with a 
comprehensive report. “After the 
Summit ot the Americas: Moving 
Forward with Florida’s Hemispheric 
Trade Agenda” outlines a strategic plan 
for life after Summit of the Americas, 
Among the projects proposed was Che 
development of the Business Forum for 
Hemispheric Integration, in direct 
response to one of the Summit’s main 
pr. iciples of promoting prosperity 
through economic integration and free 
trade agreements. The forum has very 
clear goals — to exchange information, 
provide open dialogue, and promote the 
passage of the Free Trade Agreement of 
the Americas (FTAA). Members are chief 
executive officers of companies 
throughout the hemisphere, who are 
invited to participate. 

continued on page IS - Summit 
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Latinos Adelante: 
La Lucha Continua 



A ccording i») the US Census 
Bureau. Hisp.nuL-L.umi>) will 
comprise the largest ethnic 
minority group m the United Sf'*s bv 
the turn of the century. Also bv the year 
2NIH:, thev will likely become the largest 
ethnic group m the state sit’ Florida. 
T’odav. Hispanic -Latinos dreads 
constitute tin* largest ethnic mummy 
group at the University of Honda. 
Despite these trends, relatively few 
recruiting and retention programs exist 
within the state university svsteni that 
trulv address IhspaiiK-lacino students' 
interests and needs. 

The Institute ot’ Hispanic -Latino 
(. Cultures of' the University of Florida at 



The Institute of 
Hisp an i c - L a tin o , . 
Cultu re s spon so red a 
c oil e g i ate f oru m that 
included workshops 
on leadership and 
c areer d e ve I op me n t, 



student acJvdtacy; / 
c.u r re n t an a i rs , and/ 
Hispanic issues. ■ '/. '■ 
Student leaders fro m 
the Unive rs ity of 
Flori d a jo i n e d W i th 
faculty and rr^entprs 
from the p up I i c*fJnd 
private sectors to 
explore opportunities. 



by \larw L. Most jue. director 
Institute of HispaniC'Ldtmo ( 'uttuiv.s 

Ci.nnseville was established to enhance 
the education >1 experiences of Latino 
students. Better known as fu CumIj." the 
institute was the first t'f its kind m the 
southeastern United States and was the 
result of student initiatives on campus. 

In I'MI. the office of the Provost 
created a Quality of L>le Task Force to 
address issues ot concern brought up bv 
African-American and Latino faculty, 
staff. and student leaders. One of the 
propositions that emerged from this task 
force wms the need for a Hispanic-Latino 
student center. After this, stuJems like 
L ihya Rodriguez. Vanessa Cjrio. Viviana 
Delgado, and Juan Vitale. who. united 
with facultv and staff, searched for the 
,iJ\ue of Conchi Trelles Bret ), former 
.hau of the Florida ( ommission on 
Hispanic Affairs, and prepared a proposal 
tor the creation of a Latino institute. 

"There was a need in our region to 
. reate j physical entity devoted to the 
promotion ot our culture and to improve 
the quality of life for Latino students on 
our campus.'" sacs Vanessa ( arlo, senior at 
die University ot Honda "I was part 
of the movenu-nt from the very 
beginning, and we pushed hard to 
establish the institute." 

Carlo, i 1 atm American Studies 
tiuior. s.ivs that in its short existence the 
institute lus raised awareness of Latino 
issues not only at the University ot 
Florida blit also at the state level 

The Institute of Wispamc-1 atmo 
Cultures is a multi-faceted facility that 
icrves as the nucleus of the Hispamc- 
1 alum i oinmuiiity at the University of 
Florida As the "home awav from home" 
to students i'll cdtnpus. the institute 
provides a ventral location where 
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students can interact in a sociocultural 
environment In addition, one of us most 
important goals is to educate the student 
bodv on Hispanic-Latino heritage and 
diversity. The institute is home to 
the more than 1b latino clubs and 
organizations currently operating at the 
university and interacts with at least half 
of the 3, 1 (Ml Latino students enrolled at 
the institution. 

Through the presentation of lectures, 
workshops, seminars, forums, art exhibits, 
and discussion groups, the institute seeks 
to provide a variety of activities and 
programs that contribute to the total 
educational experience of students and 
help develop leadership skills. Ancillary 
goals ircludc fostering cultural sensinvirv. 
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raising awareness of Hispanic -Latino 
ismics, and providing a network ot 
support to members of rhe Hispanir- 
Latmo cotmuumrv 

The Institute of Hispamc-Larnui 
Cultures promotes student empowerment 
ami leadership training while raising the 
awareness of students at the University of 
Florida on the significance of the 
Hispanu -Lanno presence in the United 
States and its influences on American 
culture. The institute sponsors an annual 
conference that brings together students 
from 15 colleges and universities 
throughout the state to develop common 
initiatives and to exchange ideas. 

“Last years conference was a great 
success." said Carlo. "From the assembly of 
colleges and universities, we established 
Florida HOPE (Florida Hispanic -Lao no 
Organization Promoting Empowerment), 
which is soon to become a statewide 
non-prolit organization.” 

Carlo, who represents her universirv 
in Florida HOPE, is excited about the 
potential for the fledgling organization 
and for the future of the Institute for 
Hispanic-I.atmo Cultures. 

“This is a dream come true tor us. the 
students who worked so hard to get this 
nil die ground It truly proves that things 
van happen when you get organized." she 
>avs. "I know 1 speak for all of us it the 



! "This is a dream 

i 

come true for us, 
the students who 
worked so hard to 
i get this movement 
off the ground. 

| it truly proves 

that things can 
; happen when 

i you get organized." 

Vanessa Carlo, student. 
University of Florida 



institute and my colleagues around the 
state when I say how thrilled and 
determined we are to build on the 
successes wc have achieved so far.” 

As j socio-cultural center at rhe 
University of Florida, the institute is 
actively involved m bringing speakers, 
performers, and artists to campus. 





Housed in a renovated two-story 
Victorian-style home directly across from 
the university library, the institute’s 
strategic location jnd welcoming 
atmosphere make u an ideal place 
for students to congregate. The 
institute attracts Latino and non- Latino 
students alike. 

The students, faculty, and staff who are 
involved with the insmute like to 
compare it to the stately oak tree. 
Standing tall and strong in the forest, the 
oak tree has solid roots and continues to 
grow, each year adding new rings. The 
Institute for Hispamc-Latino Cultures is 
a nourishing place where students share 
their ambitions and struggles. It is a 
bridge to new horizons and a center of 
power standing ready to prepare the next 
generations of Hispamc-Lanno leaders. 




Florida Hispanic- Latino Collegiate Forum 
1995 Participants 









Defending the English Language 

Mauro E. Mujica 



J n when M.iuro L Mum i 

hci.une ih.nrm.m of tin- board md 
chief CMMItIH' OliUc lit' I S. L-Ugllsll. 
an .idsoc.kv group that vs ants to make 
I nglish the muons otficial language. 
In- is.iv certain he would receisc v arses 
util threats 

"Frankls, I am surpris'd that f Imai i 
jtotu.ii .i n\ lute 1 11.11 j . v.iul Mum a . 
nance ot Chile who became .1 naturalized 
iti/en more tli.in ve.irs ,n;o "People 
i i.i v t* bet'll sen support 1 f 

Miijicj. who speaks tlassless English 
but with .111 .11 1 fin, nukes mi etlort to 
liulf the fact th.it his hinny w.i\ .1 map 
tor what he 1 ailed .111 '0ry.1n17.m011 th.it 
was s.ud to be .mti-Hisp.inie." 

"The tact th.it l luvc .111 .lauit helps." 
Mupcj vjid "It shows th.it the 

nryiiiuatinn is not nude up ot .1 bulk'll 
ot wasps peupie trsmg to nuke L.ngijsh 
tiie ottk t il language " 

Hut Mmii.i is .muk to add tint he 
w. isn't hired (list because lie .‘..is 
Hispaitii. lie abo had .1 vision o) how 
to turn around the ((Hindering 
ory.ini 7 .inof 1 He had extensile business 
h.ukumuiid. and lie vs .is known to hoard 
members of l‘S I itgiish because lie and 
lus wife. Barbara, a professor at 
Ceoryefown l iusersits > S1I100I ot 

I jnguages and l.mgimius, ii.nl seiseil on 
the hoard 

Mi arehiteet h\ training, Muiu.i 
:> 1 partner md meestor m several 

111tern.1t10n.il firms in Scotland. I ngland. 
irkl the United States Hn h.iikymvmd 
m business has boded Well tor the 
organization. he has increased U.S. 
F.ngltshs membership to trout 

1 fit i.i M ill since he started, and lie has 
.touhled the organization s income, 
k cording to a news release trotn 
tile organization 

1 ’ k • 



As an immigrant mvselt. I knovs that 
vim must learn English tosiineed 111 this 
1 miners." Minna said "It sou are happy 
parking cars and vsjslit.ny dishes, then you 
don't have to learn I nglish" 

Muiua is aware that his ties to the 
oiiym/ataon base imt endeared linn Is) 
some in the l itino 1 omnuinitv. hut he is 
uukk to lift- lit the organization, saving 
it is neither aim- Hispanic nor atici- 
imnugrant. He said the organization is 
pro-immigrant hei.iLke its ami is to help 
immigrants learn line sli as quickly as 
possible 'O the\ can assimilate into 
Amcm an sociecv. 

"Making English die otVui.il language 
provides a mills my bond tliar ness 
immigrants and lifelong Americans need 
to lOinmuiikate .uross cultural barriers." 
Mum a s.ud 

1 he iiuiveiueul to munc English tiie 
official i, men, ice reties ts the mood ot 
■Mti.'lerame tow.nd people who don t 
speak English or who are bilingual. " s.ud 
Irma Rodriguez. director ol the language 
rights program tor the civil nghrs 



■ ,'TlTllfe: Chairman -rind chief '] 

v /• \ ; executive officer j 

ORGANISATION: U.S. brinish • - 

I' ". QUOTABLE -l.pt> -go faster,.- '; . * j 
" ’ " ■ ' QUOTE: slovvly".. . : V; 

' EDUCATIONAL Bachelor s nnd ' - 
BACKGROUND: ■ masters degrees ■ 

-. "" .' ail n.i*ch'itcctLii:d':'- : 

.' ■ ' '• o' Columbia University. J 
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organization, rhe Mexican American 
Legal Defense and Educational Fund. 

lint vs nil 323 languages spoken 111 the 
United States, according to the U.S 
(.ensue, the US government must stop 
sunless here in its efforts to "accommodate 
everyone in their language.' as Muuc.i 
puts 11. i lc s.iid the tspeiisr ol Mandating 
md printing dmumciits 111 other 
languages is eiioriusnis. For eXJinpie. the 
I os Angeles Citv Coimsil prints all ol us 
public notices m sis foreign languages, 
ilouhling its , 1t1nu.1l budget to SI million, 
and New York state olVers slrivers license 
exams m si different languages, 
according to U S F nglish 

"This is an organization committed to 
making suie that government— at all 
leseb- -does mu waste nionev and 
energy providing services in foreign 
languages when inonev could Fie better 
spent simply teat hmg new miiingrants 
English." sjss a pamphlet explaining the 
mission statement ol the organization, 
which was founded m 1 dH 3 bv former 
( aliform.! Senator S.l. I lasakawa. who 
served one term from 

Still, according to a study bv the 
fterirr.il \ 1 1 minting t lftii e on rhe 
production ot documents in languages 
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other dun English tiom 19911 to 1994. 
only 2 <j. : > of more thin 40l>.ilil(l docu- 
ments published tor U.S. government 
agencies (excluding the State 
Department and the Department of 
Defense) were in foreign language*. 
Daphne Magnuson. a spokeswoman for 
U.S. English, said the study was 
misleading because nunv tbteign 
language documents are produced for the 
government by contractors and the 
federal government does not track 
those statistics. 

Several English-only measures have 
been introduced in Congress. Most of 
the measures would require that all 
government business be conducted solelv 
in English and all public documents be in 
English. The measure that has gotten the 
most support with 194 co-sponsors is 
one being pushed by Mujua s organization 

The Language of (iovemmem Act. 
H R. 123, a bill introduced by Rep. Hill 
Emerson (R-Mo.J, would require that 
otTieiaJ government business at all levels 
he conducted in English. Sen. Richard ( b 
Shelby iR-AJa.] lias 22 co-sponsors on a 
companion bill he is pushing in the 
Senate The legislation allows tor 
exceptions, permitting the use of 
languages other than English for public 
health and safe tv. judicial proceedings 
lilt hough actual trials are conducted in 
English*, foreign language instruction, 
and lourisin. 

The other otiicial-Enghsh lulls that 
have been introduced would also ban 
bilmgui! education and bilingual ballots, 
but those measures have not gotten as 
much support. Soil, opponents of otticui- 
F.nghsh legislation sav they believe that 
ome olliciul- English legislation passes in 
Congress, it will be just a nutter of time 
before bilingual ballots and fedcrjl 
funding !or bilingual cdm. limn ate 
attacked hv official-English proponents 

Mujica admits the organization o 
planning to address bilingual ballots 
m future legislation and that n is 
trying to revamp the bilingual 
education program so funds currently 
earmarked tor bilingual educ ation go tor 
English instruction. 



bilingual education programs have 
long been a source ol cumiuversy 
between those who see them as a way tor 
non-English speakers to make the 
transition to English, and those who see 
the programs simply as a way ro preserve 
diverse cultures. In recent months, the 
debate over the issue has taken on a 
national Ukus. 

Republican presidential candidate 
Robert J. Dole, a Republican senator 
from Kansas, s.ud in a speech on the 
campaign trail that "schools should 
provide the language classes our 
immigrants and their families need, as 
long as their purpose is the teaching oi 
English- - . Hut we must stop the practice 
of multilingual education as a means of 
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“Mufti/mguoftsm j 

In government, 
however, is a 
wasteful and i 

inappropriate 
allocation of f 

American tax dollars.” '■ 

Mauro E. Mujica, 

CEO, U.S. English 

1 

i 

I 

i 

instilling ethnic pride or as a tlierapv Im 
low self-esteem or tor our elitist guilt 
over a culture hinlt on the traditions ot 
the West." 

Bilingual education encourages the 
use of native languages to assist and 
facilitate English language instruction. 
Bilingual education advm utes argue that 
it takes seven years for a person to speak, 
read, write, and understand English to 
function well enough in an academic or 
professional setting. 

Mutica agrees ihat it is important to 
be bilingual, but he Mid it is up to 
individual families, not the government, 
to assure that immigrants, particularly 



youngsters, maintain their native 
languages. What is important is that the 
immigrants learn English as quickly as 
possible, he said. 

Mujica is adamant, however, that fur 
now' the organization focus solely on 
making English the nation's official 
language. He said that the organization 
has a lot of work ahead because its 
goal is misconstrued and misunderstood. 
Many people incorrectly believe that 
the officul-English legislation would 
affect what language people speak in 
their homes. 

“Tins bill would in no way restrict an 
individual's use of any language," said 
Mujica. “Official-English legislation 
discourages multilingualism only at the 
government level. There is no question 
that being ptoficienc in other languages 
in addition to English is extremely 
advantageous. Multilingualism in govern- 
ment, however, is a wasteful and 
inappropriate allocation of American 
tax dollars." 

But Rodriguez said that official- 
English measures, particularly ones that 
try to eliminate bilingual ballots and 
bilingual drivers license exams, do have 
an impact on private lives because voters 
who speak limited English cannot 
"meaningfully exercise their right to 
vote” and can pose a safety risk to society 
when they dun't fully understand the 
rules of the road. 

The official-English movement is not 
limited to the federal government. 
Twentv two states have made English 
their exclusive language fur public 
documents and public proceedings, 
llcorgia and Maryland vetoed similar 
legislation last year. Ironically, 
while Republicans are building a plat- 
form on official-English legislation, it 
was President Clinton, who, as governor 
of Arkansas, signed one of the first 
official-English measures in the 
country. Democrats in Congress, 
however, have been largely opposed to 
offiual-English measures. 

% 
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A Renewed Commitment to 
Educational Equality 

hy Ruth Burgos-Sassccr. president 
Sun Antonio Colit'gt’, 7 exas 

Reprinted with permission from The Community College Times 




O ne ot the questions I am often 
asked is: Given that women now 
participate sn all levels ot society 
and have achieved unprecedented rights, 
why were the latest world conferences on 
women necessary? Mv response is that 
women have advanced more rapidly m 
some societies than in others and that 
everywhere in the world women fare 
discrimination, both subtle and llagrant 
The United Nations Conference held 
m itemng idopted a Platform h>r Action 



“Researchers consistently 
find that ignoring the 
special needs and roles 
of women is one of the 
most serious obstacles 
to eliminating 
discrimination in 
the workplace” 

Ruth Burgos-Sasscer, 
president, 

San Antonio College 



that endeavors to ameliorate 12 of the 
most serious areas of discrimination 
against women. Although all are 
impediments to the dignity and welfare 
of women, the one chat motivated mv 
journey to Beijing was “unequal access to 
and inadequate educational opportunities. 1 ' 

An old C hinese proverb states:“lt you 
are to plan lor one * car. vou plant rice, if 
you are planning for live vears, you plant 
trees, if vou are planning for a * .nerjtion 
uid the future, you educate srur 
i hiidren." The problem with this proverb 
n that in nunv countries, the word 
■\hildren' has primarily meant “hovs." 
and although the education gap between 
the sexes lias narrowed m recent year*, 
women are 'till shorts hanged ill esers 
ountrv in the world 

I he significance of this gap rests on 
the reality that the education of girls is 
one ot the most important investments a 
nation tan make. A WM World Bank 
■.cuds ton nd that educated women 
contribute to einnnnm development, 
ire healthier, raise healthier families, and 
tend to have lesser children, thus slowing 
population growtli 

I am one ot five international college 
and uiusersity presidents who conduced 
a workshop on “Women in Higher 
huation. A Role in Globa) Leadership” 
at the NGO [N'un-Guscrimioniu! 



Organizations] Forum held outside 
Beijing. 1 he purpose of our workshop 
was to glean from our international 
audience how educated women can take 
a more active role in promoting higher 
education for svomen around the world 
Among the recommendations that 
emerged ssere provide more 
scholarships tor ssomen, promutc the 
importance ol smgle-sex colleges tor 
building self-contidence and enhancing 
,u hiesements. revise siirmtila that 
rvinlorcc ex-role stereotyping, expose 
ss sin ten students n* ssider eduiatioii.il 
opportunities; and encourage them to 
pursue nontraditional careers 

Another res nminensi.umn c li.it 
-urfai i'sl svjs to increase the number ot 
ssomen f.iculfv and administrators in 
higher education Evislence indicates (hat 
increasing the number of female teas hers 
i mitributev to un reawng female 
enrollment, .tiles i.ues parental jnxiets 
about setisTmg girls awav to suilege ian 
important s omideration in mans 
siiltures 1 . and provides role models that 
encourage women to continue fhnr 
education In the* United States, this need 
lias been aggressively addressed hv 
numerous groups, iris hiding the l >tlic e ot 
Women in Higher Education (OWHH 
of the American Council on Education, 
and the National Institute oi leadership 
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Swrmrri/ - .i'limuii./ it 'in '* 

The opoiiitivt of .i br.inrh of the 
liitor.mn-rii-.iii Hovolopmoiu Ikrnk (IDIV) 
I’rogrjtiM tinliv.ii in M1.11111 in Jjiiu.trv 
w .is .mothiT milestone ot tin - l J .irtnorslup 
As tho first hninoh of this hank to open 
in the Uiutoii Statin, it will provnlo tho 
uni h.niism to genome more aerivo 
participation by U S. companies in fl)B 
l'rojoits. T lie 11)15 statiitos prohibit rho 
United States or its territories from 
rai'ivini’ direcr honohts from 11 >B funds. 
Ad online to Simon, tin purpose of tho 
program is us provide mformaiion on 
projects timdosi b\ tlio II >15 m I atm 
America and tin- 1 arihboan and hdp 
businesses to bid and rocoivo assiMatno 
vs nil tils' bidding proems 

I ho iioatum oi a so.nincri 1.1I depute 
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would p.iv a too 10 have tlioir i.no lic-ild 
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disputes svitli i-.ii h parts igrccmg to 
binding aihifr.iroM Siarf- , i| - . hinds . mi..- 
from the I'arTnorship, and other som.es 
io- < urremh. hemp sought 
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In this annual special issue, the Hispanic Outlook offers a comprehensive look at 
colleges and universities that are the best at graduating Hispanic students. 

Special thanks are in order to the National Center for Educational Statistics 
of the U.S. Department of Education for their enormous support in collecting 
the data for this issue. The lists reflect what young Hispanics are studying across 
the country and what programs are producing the greatest numbers of graduates. 
The numbers represent the most current graduation rates available from a 
national perspective. 

But what do the statist's really show? Look beyond the institutions that 
traditionally serve Hispanic students and discover the multitude of colleges and 
universities that are achieving success with Latinos. It might be interesting to note 
that 9 of the 10 schools featured in 1995 still occupy positions in the top ten. 
with the exception of Cai State-Long Beach, which was replaced by its sister 
school. Cal State-Los Angeles. This might be due in part to the fact tiiat these 
institutions are located in geographic regions where large numbers of Hispanics 
reside. But perhaps there is more to it. 

Higli graduation rates have to be more chan just a numbers game. Admissions 
and institutional advancement officers from some of the top colleges and 
universities for graduating Hispanics shared with Gary Stern their successful 
recruitment and retention techniques. Michelle Adam took a close look at the 
MAGNET Program (Minority Access Graduating Network) at the Cirv University 
of New York, which mentors minority students enrolled in doctoral programs. 

Tally the numbers. Consider the impact that the thousands of young Hispanics 
who are graduating from colleges and universities across the nation will have on 
the future of this country. 




Amelia Duggan 
Editor 
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MAGNET Program 
Attracts Success 



M ich, id Angelo Salcedo grew up 
in old Spanish Harlem, a 
neighborhood he now calls 
“El Barrio.” on the Upper East side of 
New York City. Although his peers were 
predominantly Latino — like himself — 
and African-American, his teachers came 
from a world that didn't understand him 
md the culture of Spanish Harlem. 

“Our schools were atrocious” said 
Salcedo. “We (the students) didn't know 
where thev (the teachers) were coming 
from, and they didn't know where we 
were coming from." 

School was an alienating experience 
for Salcedo. Most students like himself 
came from broken homes, he said, and 
most parents didn't spend turii following 
up on their children s education. 

“I had no interest in school ! always 
felt like a foreigner, and as a human being 
1 felt that that wasn't my school." said 
Salcedo Teachers, he described, put in 
their hours and went home. 

Salcedo dropped out of high school 
after being held t„elc his junior year. 
School wasn't fur ''stupid' 1 students like 
Inmwlf, he > a ]d. 



,r We need more role 
models in higher j 

education. Students j 

have to see peoj le 
who look like 1 

them up there.” 

Michael Angelo Salcedo. * 

MAGNET student, 

CUNY doctoral candidate 



by Michelle Adam 

Ironically, Salcedo, at 51. is now 
finishing his doctorate in computer 
science at The Graduate School at the 
City University of New York (CUNY). 
He learned the hard wav that being a 
"boy" — a deli' cry boy. grocery boy, bus 
boy — wasn't enough and that he had the 
capacity to grow and learn beyond the 
confines of his childhood. 

“1 thought I was stupid — I couldn’t 
learn. It took a long time to find out that 
that wasn't true," said Salcedo 

With help from CUNY's Minority 
Access/ Graduating Networking (MAGNET) 
Program, he and more than 50 other 
minority students are completing their 
doctorates. MAGNET was developed in 
1990, specifically for Latino and African- 
American students like Salcefro, who 
want to earn doctorates and ev» ntually 
serve as the mle models they never had 
growing up 

"We need more role models in 
higher education," said Salcedo "Students 
have 10 see people who look like them 
up there." 

At the time Salcedo applied to his 
doctorate program, there were only ‘our 
other minorities in the country receiving 
Ph.D.s in computer science, he said 
According to the National Center for 
Educational Statistics, Hispanics and 
African Amencar„ make up only about 
six percent of doctoral students 
nationwide To atmet more minority 
students to graduate programs, 
MAGNET otters these students 
tour-year fellowship awards (tuition plus 
stipend), one-year dissertation asvards. 
and post-doctoral awards. 

The lack of financial support is a 
major deterrent foi nunuiiry students 
who want tc puisne a d/croral degree, 



And those who do putsue doctorates 
usually do so in medicine, law. or 
education, said Pamela Reid, The 
Graduate School’s associate provost and 
dean of academic affairs. 

MAGNET is attempting to shape 
tomorrows faculty by finding ways to 
recruit, retain, and graduate first-rate 
scholars from groups typically 
underrepresented at the higher levels of 
academia. According to the National 
('enter for Education Statistics, in 199) 
there was one full-time white faculty- 
member for every 14 male students: for 
African Americans, one for every 40 male 
students; and for Latinos. I for every 
42 males. 

While around the country only four 
and three percent of doctoral students 
represent African Americans and latinos 
respectively. The Graduate School is 
reaching figures ot 9 and 7 percent, 
said Reid, who also acts as MAGNET 
advisor and coordinator. She said that 
the school contains a larger range of 
docroral students as well, beyond the 
typical concentration of students in 
education programs. 

“I challenge you to find a mom of 
minority students earning Ph.IXs.” said 
Reid Once a month MAGNET 
students gather at a roundtable to share 
experiences, network, and offer each 
other support. Former graduates of the 
program visit and inspire students with 
their success stories. 

“When I walk into this room, it 
remind* me why I’m here," said Reid. 

Reid recalls being the only African 
American in her department pursuing a 
doctorate at the University of 
Pennsylvania. And now as a facditator for 
MAGNET, she leels privileged to offer 
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minority students a plate tor and avenue 
of support. 

“Its incredible. It's really a fantastic 
feeling u» have this program suppott 
students," Reid said 

MAGNET provides minority 
students with a sense of community and 
inspiration. Students meet regularly with 
faculty and start mentors like Reid to 
share their successes and problems. 

“A lor of them wondei if they really 
are good enough," said Reid. The 
MAGNET program offers students a 
network of graduates who have made it 
in their fields and offers them a forum for 
remembering where they all came from, 
she said. 

Ana Abaidu- Lanza, now a post- 
doctoral fellow at Columbia University, 
recalled the supportive environment of 
the MAGNET progrim during her 
dissertation year at CUNY. 

"To me it was a circle of people 
who got tilings done. You were part of 
the impetus," said Luna. The piograin 
was an additional push for her to 
continue pursuing her goals and 
excelling in her studies. 

Lanza sso the only I lispamc when 
she began her doctoral program in social 
personality psychology. Through her 
research she's found and and helped to fill 
m gaps of inlormatioii in Luma health. 

“I'm helping to shape the field," said 
1.111/a. " There are nor a lot of us out 



Reid dcsciibed MAGNET students as 
leaders who will expand fields of study 
and help build new technologies. 
These students, concentrating in fields 
ranging from psychology, sociology, and 
philosophy to computer sciences and 
biology, will go beyond following other 
people’s work, said Reid. Graduates like 
Leslie Wilson and Gloria Rodriguez are 
now writing history and providing new 
avenues of insight in social welfare, she 
said. And while one woman writes her 
dissertation on African-American 
children living in poverty, another 
focuses on Latina health. 

“I think the effect |ol doctoral sun es] 
is more profound than people think” 
said Reid. 

Leslie Wilson, a former MAGNET 
fellow and Montclair State University 
assistant professor of history, said 
MAGNET taught him to challenge the 
traditional — to investigate topics that 
relate to his cultural background. In his 
own work, he has been visiting local 
communities and helping them investigate 
their African-American history 

[vette Estrada, a developmental 
psychology student, has a bo received 
MAGNET support during her four years 
of study and dissertation. She’s worked 
with inner-city children, testing the 
elicits of computers lor "at risk" students, 
and researching the development of self- 
concept m Puerto Rican children. 




"Pm helping to shape 
the field.There are not 
a lot of us out there. 
MAGNET helped 
us network.” 

Ana Abaido-Lanza, j 

post-doctoral fellow, 
j Columbia University, i 

MAGNET alumna | 

Undoubtedly, MAGNET students feel 
indebted for the financial support thev 
have received through the program. 
Without it, many of them would have 
taken far longer to complete their 
doctorates. Although CUNY has 
financially supported the program from 
the beginning, MAGNET relics heavilv 
on outside funds. Recently the Humana 
foundation offered them a second 
SI million matching grant. 

"There's nothing romantic about 
doctoral cdui ,ition,"said Reid, explaining 
the difficulties of finding fund' 

Despite challenges, MAGNE l has 
been successful. According to Reid, 
student retention in the program has 
reached a ‘Jfl percent high, compared to 
the average retention rate of 34 pen ent 
lot minority students in doctoral programs 
"At commencement 1 get to call their 
names. Its really rewarding." said Reid 
She knows, as well as do the graduates, 
that their inimuitiucru won't end at 
graduation. Whether historians, 
anthropologists, or computet scientists, 
doc toral students will set new examples 
and directions for their connnumrs as 
well as for the sne lets u lalge. 




there' MAGNE T helped us network" 
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.RECRUITMENT-.^ 



Winning Strategies for the 
Recruitment Game 



N eU'p.tpei .Millies u Ill'll I.Kll' nil 
imiiri- i; . Ili-j'.itiji 

Drop-out U.. Mi- liiiKMMiij! in 
M ijlli Si hools At toss till.- I'ouimi ' 
C ‘utitt.irv m tiu- hue/ i>f negative armies 
.il'iHii - ft ui .i.ii \ clIik .nulls. sever. il 
eolieiies niil iumciMtii'N h.m* been 
<!lt !U. I'll It; ilk'll Ill'plllk I .Ilf'. 

While loHeiies 111 Miami. New Ymk. 

1 I I’.ini. or Alhikji;eujue. where Luue 
numbers ut Hispanus reside. have in 
ed^s' user i ollepcs in I )es Monies. i'ai^ii, 
in Seattle. it takes mi >ii- th. in .i pi mi.’ 
Un.tium to .it trait and rt't.nii students 
I letf .lie tv. illiUilo ot tfUilllll^tv vhllkilUi 
th.il have proven miiomIiiI .it pereniii.Jii 
lop I" utilises toi pr.idn itniji Ihspum 
'indents Mkh ,i-- Honda lmens.moii.il 
Limersiti in Miami. Limeisltv ut Te\,n 
n l.i t'.i-ni. iiul l imersitv ot New \1nin’ 

I Undergraduate Hispanic 
students can serve as 
mentors and as a resource- 

At tin L'nnersits ut New Mono 
L'NM vvhnli has it- i n.i hi < nnpiis m 
AlluijikTipie. Hup. mu students 

tiker. lvI b..s helm a.ja 1 m I' 1 '! > 

'te.ish itkie.oe ffom ihe t > ^ ' Hi»p.i«’t 
student' who te fiw.1 h.i.hel. ik depue' 
in 1‘»>A St. I 'imersitv ot New Me\i. o 
undeipradu.i'e' teititn to then lornr.t 
i. oinnumitk '' to middle md hi-.;h s. h. >U 
ui .i pnij.tr.im i .tiled OK.AI l d Mtermp 
Ki’vuurio nut I e.irnnij: Inipowst 

i in l it Sit i\ m.; [■! link. I \V i 
uelii.iiinip r itlier rh.m ,i loThiddin^ 
lli'titntion tin h i pi idii.lte loll 1 f.ti i 1 ■* 
U oorJin.M i in. .ire p ii J ent.i l l.i-wi > <i 1 1 
to iImiisv wli.it kind •>» preparation r- 
needed !• ' enter i-oMe^e, .md to : \| Inn 
linw the i unpin i> reii hir-.: niir n> 
llisp.mii 'indents kindle. hove show n 
ii .' Hisp.mii .tin!, nt > ite in. .w .it ink in 



by Gary M. Sie’nt 

ninth jir.ide, win. h w the eiudi 
V. I ■ v I v l N V. -Indent. ■;> pl.u me .inrst 
ot i Ik'ii emipi 

#2 Reach Hispanic students 
at an early age and provide 
them with a contract to 
attend college. 

Supported bi the state lectsl.it Lire. 
I lllu'IMIl ol Ne\\ Mi Ml o II I i I', i'll 
spe»iul III it sfs |o imie.i'i innmriti 
leptese iit.it ii m m lolkpe L'NM. wlinli 
h.is Jt 4' 1,1 \tii. lent s on ill . t n.' 
i mipikes. sends ,i letter to .ill nimmits 
etpmh Ct.nie .tuden; u: Aibmpu u|ue 

.md the emuons noitt'.nii: thetti iii.it it 
tliev >n mil mi .i . M jt.ide point iverape 
thnuipli Inch m liool. tins u.ll be 
admitted to llie mm er 'its 

"We don't teijUire rest Me'u We rind 
iii.it how tliev .iilneie in i.-ni'e work w 
.1 belli i pi edit tor or o'llrpe perform, m. e 
ih.ui ate SAIs. '.mi t>ritlia /iiinc.i 
I orhe'. 'iv pti-'idenl toi n'.'t Utitti >i: J 
ids jiivment ,ir L'NM Kuowinp tii.it 
tins will be .idimtti-ii to a in nor 't ite 
-■i iiool i! tins ni. uni. nil Inch pi le* 
'i.'iiv itr. in. ms inniorin student. to 
liteiui i niiepe 

#3 Provide as much 
financial aid as possible. 

L'NM pi iiK- kii <n. i ,i 1 iid 'o 
h 1 pen .'tit Of ill tiro V- It Mi'd. ut . 
en ibhtip in. im to Mr.im Inch, i edit, rtion 
■' Si" ■ 'tbetv. i". iiiipl.i not 
Smdi nts or'ti ii us en e oim ipjjt o| |(j[v 
• . h •! ii '! 1 1 p i ; i .r i m . t 1 1 < 1 1.' . . : i J'!tt: e 

I lop mn • to ,iiu ml i oil. ee w ithou; 
im ut i n ip ilebl. '.Mil 1 1 n lies Student' w nh 
. ..-t uii p. .nil iv ei if . .1 1 let l in 

Kepent n liol.itihips proi idmc tor 

tour sens to tuwr timioii. room, .md 
bo. ml, ilnm with i >S in i.ife muu 



Ih.'lder ill.il 'i In >iit ships ol SdMlli ,i leaf 
i"i initio n .md some hooks, md 'indent' 
with a .Ml aver.ioe mini' L'NM 
m hol.it ships tor rumon 

#4 Ease the intimidating 
forms necessary to apply 
to school and to apply 
for financial aid. 

L tie.i'i with the l.mp.iuee ..mi 
. ulttiiv. in.inv I lup. mu students arc 
mmiml.iteil b\ the mtrieaie and i ompie\ 
f'-tno lei.p.11! ii to applv !■* .odp'. .it'd 
ut finimial ml L'N'.M ,ulm]"ion 

i i Mil jseioi s. l 1 1 ijn .uni it Ui ii i.i'm null iedl. Me 
deiiMOtis. provide e.irli .nhiiissinns e.n 
sik I lies meet wnii simnts.ii then Inph 

s. hool md ev.iluite .i student's hiph 
si huol liansiiipt .mil lei iiiimiend.ilions. 
Uu-se i omiselots .usist students in tillnii: 
• ■ut the torni'. w in s. the SdS applu.ition 
fee. and itrint student' in immediate 

t. . i‘pt im i or re|'’. non 

#5 Provide necessary 
tutoring. 

In m idll.lte lloill i ■ >lli iti's. studs Ills 
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#6 Articulate with 
community colleges. 

I hoi ip h not lituli/ed. L’NM was 
. !o-e to re.i< l.nii: in .icnvmenr with 
Mbiii|i!iti|ue [iihim.il Mu.ittotul 
Institute a two \ear i oniininnti i olleite. 
to iii .ii i i.'iiif kfims'ioM prm edure 

hmnvn til..' .. ho..!. 



best copy available 
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"![ tumid in- 'i.'.iiiiii - '''. ' ’■>, 11(1 Oi> lii.i 
/umpa i-orhcs. "Sunii-niv ulin maintain 
.1 i al.im pom! ,iu rape would 

juto.n.ttii .illy he .ulninteii lino UNM 

.m. i Lh t'limhlc Im tm iii-.i.il nil 

# 7 Target the parents. 

Mondt Inivi 11.11 :• Ill.tl L IllVCIMlt 
1 II’.. In. aini m Mi.tiiu. rmi't be domp 

VOlIUtllinp IlL’llt 1 ' Cl 11 !'L- in I' 1 '4 -Vt. it 

i .interred kulltloi', ikpiit' mi i .fc.V 
I livp.ii ik >>. up it--. ill 1 . 4* -1 in 

1. )n<.' TL-I 111 lli|lU' lilt 1 sihii-'i U.pliAv :.I 

.M'r.u t I lop inn 'UidcM' o i«> l irpei thru 
p.lli'lllv. Vlld (.Milk 11 All.lltV HlOWII. t»v 

liiKnint nt nlmi'Miiii' Ml 1 .itiir wimo 
Ni.itl iiiIumi: I lisp, ii ii, piifiii. ili,: thin 
OtNpimvt till Hot ll l'l to k lit <Vl '.\]l H till’l 
want Co 111 . 1)1 II in nniil iln.ii itnmti vc. n. 
vl.hunkmp .i popular imim oiuepiion 

il'i'in ilt i !.ii .iip hm|.>] ii ipplit .nn hi 

’ iiik I’.ikiiI' .m oim.iUtl tli.it vui'.lcnt' 

i ■ ■}•;'• ntitmn i" in tointd 

eied tin tin. nit i.i! in! .icvpitc i uil'.n k\. 
nki r I : t; indent- v-i'.h .i •. '•!!■ pt diploma 
i' ill! . .'llvl.li l.tl'iv limit ill, in iln inti.li 
v. iimi! jt.nlii itc' In I .itliin t.imihcv. 
it’ii llili.' ’!■ nmtli i. who ohm c\clti 

i nn vuKt it'll 1 nfi’.ii ti. e mi hci i Inkiii'ii o 
tin- imi'i cl 1 ’itnf w iv in nitlticin t 
■mi-.!, nt 1 ;■ i itu ini i nlli'pc 

#8 Use talk radio to 
broadcast your message. 

Sttn v »t ' in, it Hip.mt. p.irctit' linen 
ii. t.ilk t.iilh'. t '.Mint'll •M’t.inv lltown 

t < 1 1 > ! ■ 1 '. ! ! 1 1 . .iii v iit I ItlC.'ipe .li'I'lll [III 

iiiij'i’i i nn i- i’l . tim nn n . '.i i rln t i!k 

■■III l\\ <• t ’l. I. ilk lln'.'iv. ItlOiVli din iivil'i 

ht>\\ i.i. ipplit i" M'tlvp-' t'tii how ti> f.irn 
I nt m< ill mi, t"i c^iiii it: .t ti'i n- * >n (.’I itin ; 

t!:. i.l’.. I’M. id. - • ■> III. 

M in % . .1 tin i • t 1 1 1 1 -. n i 1 1 . . I 

iritl'i.’i I'.' I ■ • '• i • t ' ! I ■ • ! • '" I ' ■ 

Ah .ii-/ 'You i iii !tt tin pr iinliii.ith. i 

V.i!! -in'V- ,t tin .iinmr tibi. ' 

#9 Admissions people 
must be approachable 
and available. 



W I. i. limit ii .ilsill". ' .ippi'. in • r. ■ 
. i 'ih • -t > 1 1 id 1 1 <li im i nil till nn l.il It ‘1 Ii |v M 
* ''I 1, pi Niplil in ... 1 1 « ■( .] -. mi.iiiv 




III llu-ll j't IM'll.ll ■ 111 lllllvt.llli t'V ijlicvtli »I1V 
th.it ri'.tllv cannot he answered nn th.it 
iiiplit She plies tlii-M i Ini I'liviKi’tv i .ml. 
.ivkv them to make follow -up i .ills, .uni 
>i i\ iifv them to her ofiu f Ini one nn nnc 
lltivtltlps lh.it personal .ipprn.u Ii pi'fv .i 
1' tup wav to iv.iihtnp liniiotm parents 
v.\ fit ' mipht feel overwhelmed l'v the 
loilepe pitiless 

^1 0 Explain how 
financial aid works. 

I’.iu iiti t nn vt lie mini i ne. i -ii ■ -tit 
him ii 1 nh'ii I ■> i in pit'll’ Toprlhi’l i 
till. ilk I.i I .III! p.lt k.lpe 

"Patent's ih'ii'l iimkiil.im! how 
k. ... pinpi.c!... 
pi. ti- n Si. n!. .uni in Intel!. Sup ..! 

I1A1 nr Southern Hell. ' said Himui 

# i I Introduce high 
school students t<- 
campus life — early. 

I h.- L iiiutvii'. ol fi . i 1 1 i’ll'*, 
in'ir l.oiiti | tivp.niit idi nt. i ,n in.-il 
1 1 liih’l l’M' I: l itc ilc/lt'i'v in i’Mij 
nilkiv ,| 1 1 ) 11 , otted clii.lt in l'l nil! I' 
mint pii.k’ -i h.inh 'Unii nt' .iv pi mil'lc 
mill' rhe t.nnpiiv 1 1 • in. ike tin n'llcpt 
uinii in', n nip .ii kl lew ti iri’iililinn 

We it, nn tin in in think tail-, mi llial 
d'llctic I. iii option." v.ml lh Sh.nroti 
R nt it o. tlnct tor i M Itivtit mu mil Suuhc' .it 

f i ] t. ^ i j i ' . i - ; r \ . \ { | r/ \ i s 1 1 1 i I i ‘ » 

"\ ivitmc ,i , i lli’cc liclpv miMiv.itt 

•* il.i''l It 'll), f III III’. ril -.1 Ilrl llh’ll 

I li p mi. tlt'Ti t ft’. t i\c it hi'inc vutti. u nt 

t Lkoill.ipvillt.lU In altciiJ ttilliLii. 

# I 2 Create a collaborative 
agreement with high schools 
and community colleges. 

IllUlip It'. ;’1Uil 1 pi Iff f 1 1 Hit til' 
\ ,i S- I . I Mll.j / ■!;, -j:. 

I MlIVlMvlTt I I? U'\|v )v imiihc.l HI I'rhlll 
SVvtCIIIK I I III I ‘live. I ( , ill ll’i ‘1 It || III 

(II H 1 11 p h i;;ll v. h.ii ,|v , , ii|| I Ml LI II It \ 

. .'i!!cpcv, mi! imiwivitu’v i i >tk pi i >ltii i.iiv 
••<>tk ’.‘i'.il liipii -llil i I .lllirillliitl.lii.lv !■’ 

-it -i unlit ii tin ! i i/h 'I In i, 't ■ mi i’ nil m i i ’ 

- "■ ’ T V ■ ’’ • M ' 

ip, i ■ ■ >t tie . i ’!!. p i in 1 1. nliiiii 
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it I 3 Hire more 
Hispanic faculty. 

1 iivp.nik piiili-wuiv now jt t limit tui 
]'i pert cut ot all ti iuiri'il f.u nlt\ at tin- 
Umu'rMtv of ic\av at i-.l I'.tvo Although 
tin- ntmct'vitx iv striving to nu reave that 
numlvi. a f'.i t t'ik tin- pfiii'iitipcv ,it 
min’. Atitc'ric.iii lollipi-- M.ivmp a 
m nip.it hetit f .it u If \ pi >i'v a It'iip w.n to 
iii.itiiip an cm mu apnip, i.nnpus for 
1 anno ,i viiiilt iitv. not a hoMilf nm 

# I 4 Attract the best and 
brightest Hispanic students. 

< hicii I’-pii-ii il ■•( lio.’iv i nnnvti' 
.ipntM tin- i\v 1 cipiic tor till hcvt -nitl 
himmcvt llivp.mil vtmloiitv In .ittr.u t top 
I imii* i fentv. the L inwrvitv i»f lc\ iv 
it 1 ! P.ivo. t.»r fvimplt . li.iv c.irnoi vpet l.il 

LH 1 1 1 1 v |. >| . 111 ' l’l tO ■ I 11 ’. Ill’ ’ Ill’ ll, ll Ml 

rm I. c mil t’lipn k't'i nip 

H 1 5 Once students are 
admitted, focus on 
their retention. 

Ain u imp t livp-tiiu v| iiiii'iitv I' oik- 
in. itti’i . hut ift.niiiiip tiicm i- .iiiotlii’i , 111.1 

pri'Miitv its i ,w n ohvt.nitv Stimuli rh.it 

li.i’.c a f i juiicnt itti’lllioil level like till' 
l \\1 li.i ha',! het ii i|inie Hi. t evslul. 
I'NiVI entpioM .i \ .n lets of propr.niiv to 
tei.iili vtitileiitv. mi. liitluip inleiiviu- 
Tin. nti i ll aul m w(t<iiv tlmniplnnit i 
•tLi.Untv foot \e.n tolltee evpiTUiui. 
t iupli .V itH'llt on i niiptiv rather than 

- ■ I f ..llilp!!.. . !l i lif -..it i i i ii i i v . . 1 1 i.i 

• I I -! nil’ll i i •!.!!• i i 1! i, I 
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California’s Cross-cultural Centers 

Grassroots efforts at campuses throughout the state university system 

address issues of race and diversity. 



by Michelle Adam 



S tudents arc standing in a caletena 
Inn 1 .11 ( aliform fs State University 
•it long Beach. A student suddenly 
proclaims to another in a t'airlv loud 
voice. “This place is really white It bugs 
me." A crowd of colleagues turn to see the 
commotion, while across campus another 
student yells out.’* Hey, white girl " 

These aren't typical words on a 
college campus. Hut at U.SU-Long 
Beach, students actively involved in its 
multicultural center are participating 
m proactive and creative means ot' 
communicating and confronting issues of 
racial tension. Thev weave performance 
and discussion m and out of everyday 
campus life, raising issues of racial 
difference that would otherwise 
remain unspoken. 

C!hU-Long Beach is just one ofnutiy 
multicultural centers in the California 
State Umver f y system that has risen out 
of the unceasingly prevalent racial 
tensions — the tensions that became so 
evident during and after the 1 1 ) t J2 Los 
Angeles riots. In the past 5 vears if sue. 



2n to 25 multicultural centers have been 
developed throughout the California 
L'niversitv system. built speciticalK to 
home places for communication about 
racial differences and their tension. And 
community colleges are beginning 
follow suit js well. 

These centers are replacing what 
lames Sauceda. director of the Long 
Beach Multicultural Center, described as 
segregated monocultural prograiimung. 
In that model, individual student groups 
-.hared their differences through prepare \ 
food and music, and unspoken tension', 
were only handled once explosive 
incidents occurred. In the past, ethnic 
studies programs were also used as 
umbrella pru grams to focus on cultural 
differences, said Sauceda.but they weren’t 
linked to the segregated campus climate. 

CSU-Long Beach developed a 
multicultural center, as did main 
other schools, to respond to students’ 
frustrations over the segregation on 
i anipus.The CSULB Center was formed 
on the lav Los Angeles began ro clem up 



“We hove created a whole 
engine of diversity training 
way beyond our campus. 
There’s a d ! fferent kind of 
commitment — a level of 
discourse that is deeper/’ 

James Sauced*. d'rector. 

Long Beach Multicultural Center 



its ravaged communities from the 
upheaval of the 1*^2 riots It opened to a 
gathering ot vm frightened •.nideitis 
pledging a commitment to fostering, 
communicating. .. id respecting etinm 
diversity on campus and bevond 
Students for the first time spoke openh 
about their fears and anger 

'Our whole state has been shaken 
to its marrow." said Sauceda And as 
he described during an interview with 
the Hi.-; wnc Ouiltvit at that time. It o 
the upheaval that provided opportunity 
for change ” 

Situe then Sauceda > center lias 
grown, expanded, and influenced new 
centers And as he pointed out. man) 
new centers throughout the state were 
developed and reshaped in reaction to 
the riots in Los Angeles. The riots, nr 
upheavals fa term Sauceda chose to 
use 1 , were .» result of an absence of 
empowerment among ethnic minnmn- 
Vs'hert you grow up to polu e 
hruuhtv.lack ot adequate services, and an 
educational system that doesn’t include 
vnu, vou become angrv and trartul." said 
Sauceda. who grew up m Compton. 
i predominantly African- American 
communirv in Los Angeles 

Although African Americans and 
other ethnic groups at long Bcjih 
imtullv wanted their own group centers, 
flic university committed itself to 
creating a center that would include ail 
ru es, including Anglo Saxons 

’ Uur students never felt that the 
center was a studen»-oj-tolor place, said 
Sauceda. “ The philo* sphv has to be 
bigger than that. Our identities are more 
composite, he added. 

From the beginning, the center's 
mission was to manage permanent 
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tension instead of crying to <. rc.it e an 
illusion, irv h.irmony. It was about 
lonmnmicanng diflerences often hidden 
wiilun the misunderstood cultural subtitles 
that become reason tor unnecessary 
tension dike the differences in decibel 
levels between Macks and hues when 
they 'peak, or the difference ot eve 
i on tact between blacks and certain Asian 
g.otips, explains Sauceda). And as he 
noted, the issues aren’t just multicultural 
but nice-cultural as well. 

"There is such a range within each 
group. People assume there is this 
monolithic i nicy among blacks. Latinos, 
etc.." Sauceda said. 

Latino groups experience their own 
tensions between the sexes and their own 
original national identities. And ethnu 
groups on campus are broken down in 
their own specialties just as 
business, politics, and the arts are among 
academic disciplines. Sauceda therefore 
prides himself' on the fait chat the center 
creates an environment of inclusion lor 
all races instead of promoting tin 
American wav nf‘ separateness. 

Since its inception, Sauceda has 
developed creative ways of communicating 
and sharing racial differences and biases 
The Rainbow Warriors, a progressive 
theatrical troupe ot students, laiuils. and 
>t,itf. write scripts and implement 
planned and impromptu performances 
i entering on themes of’ ethnicity, race, 
ind culture. The group performs at 
school assemblies and outside high 
■v Imids ,md ,,'innmimv forums 
The center also provides a gallery ot’ 
multicultural artist' and support' 
research, workshops, forums, and 
publications of cultural lrarnmi: And 

when food customs are shared between 
ethnic groups, students take on different 
i ultures instead of their own 

The center becomes a support svsteni 
toi groups ranging from La Rara and the 
African American business (dub to 
environmental and women’s groups "We 
are t utnmuimating across the cultural 
divide. ” said Sauceda. 

Like various other centers. CSUI.B is 
reaching far hevond its campus Students 



go into the middle schools, high schools, 
and other CSU campuses to perform and 
discuss issues ot racial differences. 
Politicians, immigrants, and other 
members of’ the state and conimumts 
have also been invited to talk and share in 
the activities. Sauceda himself has visited 
|(> states in the past three years to speak 
and perform diversity training at 
educational conferences, professional 
organizations, and scholar organizations. 

‘‘We have created a whole engine of 
diversity training way beyond our 
campus. ” said SaucedaTTheres a different 
kind of mainstream commitment — a 
level of discourse that is deeper," he said. 

In recent years, the C'SULb center 
has joined approximately 2H other 
multicultural centers and programs of the 
C'SU and California University systems, 
as well as community colleges and private 
schools, to form a directors’ group of 
cross-cultural centers. Conna Espinosa, 
director of the UC-Irvme’s C'ross- 
i ultural Outer, hosted the first meeting 
in Aug. IW4 because she had been 
getting so many calls from colleagues 
for advice for building and improving 
multicultural centers. 

“It's been heartwarming to see the 
number of schools building on what ihev 
have or building new centers," \.nd 
Espinosa. She listed some of the various 
'C 'hinds rh.ir have built centers in rhe past 
five vears- -UU-San Diego. UU-D.ivis. 
(!al State San Benundino, Cal Poly- 
Pomona. and UC-Sama Barbara. 

“The gross i h comes from demographic 
changes — campuses with more minority 
'tudems," said Espinosa. At UC Irvine, 
()M percent of the students are students of 
■.olor, which isn't unusual for California 
schools. According to the US Census 
Bureau’s population statistics, more than 
AH percent of all undergraduate students 
ire non-Caucasian. And a large 
percentage of the growth in student 
population has occurred in the past 2d to 
At i wars. 

"Before, we used to just keep pace 
wuli race relations," said Espinosa about 
five yean ago. But with demographic 
i Lunge' as well as political ones. “\vc 



now have to be two steps ahead." 
she explained. 

UC-Irvme's center was created in 
1'MW in response to a student referendum 
to construct a student union that would 
house a cross-cultural center. The center 
and its students have since promoted 
colloquiums, minority retention and 
development programs, mentoring, and 
outreach and diversity' training within 
and outside of the campus. According to 
Espinosa, the level of discourse training 
around issues of diversity has increased 
since the uprisings in L.A. 

‘We focus a lot more on communi- 
cation since 1992," said Espinosa."! think 
rhe riots heightened our sensitivities to 
how tenuous the wht le race relations 
thing is." 

The recent political climate of 
California — from the University 
Regents' turning the clock back tin 
affirmative action to voters approving 
anti-immigration bill Proposition 1X7 — 
has also helped push issues of race 
relations to the forefront of students' 
lives. Last October. Chicano students 
held a lb-day hunger strike in reaction to 
the Regents' retraction of affirmative 
action policy, while other students 
protested with vigils and rallies. The 
center stood Liehind the students’ cause 
and has helped focus attention on issues 
like Proposition 1X7 ,uid affirmative 
action by promoting colloquiums and 
discussions around these issues. 

"There are larger issues that 
permeate the campus now. There is a 
sense of frustration and helplessness.” 
said Espinosa. 

Espinosa works with faculty and their 
departments to make sure they arc 
aware of and open to the importance of 
diversity training. With such divergent 
views on political and social issues that 
impact student's lives, she stressed the 
importance of maintaining a center for 
dialogue and conflict resolution. 

"I am more than concerned and 
almost frightened that unless we 
continue to foster diversity, economic 
and political issues will pit us against each 
other." she said. 





Francisco Rodriguez, director of 
UC-Davis' Cross-cultural Center, also 
sees his center as a place to “centralize the 
issue of diversity.” At a university where 
the majority of the students are minority 
as well, it becomes a practical matter to 
be eulturadly competent. 

"It's not a fad — it's something that is 
in front of us.” said Rodriguez. 

The UC Davis Cross-cultural Center 
promotes educational forums and 
campus-wide programs on diversity- and 
race relations. It sponsors leadership 
development for minorities to help 
bridge the gap between the small 
number of ethnic minority leaders and 
their growing population. The center’s 
programs are also woven into the fabric 
of curriculum and student organizations. 
Rodriguez goes with students out 
into the community to promote and 
implement cultural workshops and to 
talk about issues of race and gender. 
On one occasion, the center attracted 
1100 people, including community 
members ind the Regents themselves, to 
an organized public discussion after the 
Regents voted against affirmative action 
measures in the schools. 

"The future of cross-cultural centers is 
that thev are going to become more 
important." said Rodriguez. 

Although the student populations and 
their centers vary depending on their 
location in the state, their mission and 
goals arc very similar. At Cal State at 
Sacramento. b3 percent of students are 
minority, the majority of which are Asian 
instead of Latino. But equally so. the 
multicultural center, lead by Leonardo 
Valdez, has been active in creating 
programs and events that celebrate and 
communicate human diversity. The 
center has sponsored memorials to 
racism and run training in residence halls 
c.n racial and sexual issues. Valdez has 
taken diversity training into the high 
schools and junior high schools and 
has helped weave issues of diversity into 
the curriculum. 

"I’ve gotten more requests from 
faculty for program assistance for the last 
couple of semesters,* said Valdez. "I also 



get H to It) requests a day from programs, 
schools, and businesses for some kind of 
program dealing with diversity." 

The center has also promoted panel 
discussions on affirmative action and 
immigration. And although students, 
faculty, and staff have expressed anger and 
concern over the more controversial 
actions of the center, it has hosted 
exhibits on the Black Panther Party as 
svell as hate groups like th.t Ku KJux 
Klan. "We do a lot of things to provide 
students with exposure to information," 
said Valdez. 







“Issues of racism 
and sexism don't 
affect just one group. 
They affect everyone ** 

Leonardo Valdez, head of 
the Cal State-Sacramento 
Multicultural Center 




Although Valdez Has witnessed 
increasing student involvement in the 
center and greater requests for diversity 
programming, he realizes that there’s still 
a lot of work to be done. Students are still 
likely to support their own causes and 
not those of their neighbors. Often 
students will also opt to remain silent 
when issues are raised because of their 
anger over political injustices. 

"What l do not want this center to 
become is a place for separate groups,” 
said Valdez. “Issues of racism and sexism 
don’t affect just one group. They affect 
everyone." 

Although dialogue surrounding issues 
of racial tension has only just begun in 
the past several years, California schools 
are clearly leading the way further in 
this direction. They, through their 
multicultural centers, are taking a more 
proactive approach to race relations on 
college campuses and beyond. 

“There is a different momentum 
here — and 1 see it as long-term," 
said Sauceda. Through the support of 
multicultural centers, students can begin 
dialogue about their differences and can 
acknowledge the tension that they as 
future leaders will live through and grow 
from. As Sauceda once pointed out. 
“We are in the process of inventing a 
multicultural democracy,” and California's 
multicultural centers are a first step in 
rhat direr non. 
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Nothing Lost in Translation 

University ofTexas at Paso introduces a unique bilingual creative writing program. 

frv Jnes Pm to Alicea 



S tudents at tlic Uimeiutv ofTc •;.!:> at 
El Paso iUTEP. can -.jpeure tlit* 
bilingual and hiuluir.il nature of 
living in a bordertnwn through 3 unique 
graduate writing program that gives 
students the choice or' writing in English. 
Spanish, or both. 

"We encourage students to use both 
languages in their creative writing, said 
t eslie Llliuan. who o director ut the 
program. "That is the tun ot it There 
aren't any rules. We just tell them, Let s 
see w here it s effective and w here it isn't 
Started three years ago. this creative- 
writing program was developed to draw 
on the cultural mix of El Paso. winch has 
a 70 percent Hispanic population and is 
o.ily a bridge away trmn its Mexican 
neighbor. Juarez. 

"We encourage students to explore 
the |Hispamej culture.' Ullinan said “We 
teei thes can use it in ways ihev hadn't 
thought about hetoro." 

lint much like |uare? and El Faso ire 
two separate sines with m.inv eoimectim: 
ties, this master ot tine arts program at 
LTF.P is two separate divisions with 
many links. One division, run bv the 
English department, is tor individuals 
writing primarily in English The 
department of languages and linguistics 
manages the students ssritmg inainlv in 
Spanish. Students can move easily 
between i lasses ottered m the two 
departments Also, students and faculty 
members m both departments jointh 
publish a literary magazine. Km ( imndr 
Ro'tnr. which features poems and short 
stories m Spanish and English 

"Ultimately. \se would like to have 
one department where the students could 
be m one place phv'.ioJlv. " Ullman said 



Mcnjamm Alire Sain/, an assistant 
professor of English m the program, 
agrees, saving that because the program is 
so new. there are still some areas that 
need to be developed, but that the 
program has the pocemial to become an 
important player among the nation’s 
writing programs. Though in its infancy, 
the program already is making an 
impair Eight of its graduates teach 
writing at colleges. 

"This program exp nds our notion 
of what American writing is about,' 
Sair.z said. 

Samz said that the schools location at 
the border offers students a unique 
perspective as writers, 

"All writers are grounded m a sense <>t 
place, and anytime you live on a border, 
vour sense of identity- shifts," Sjinz said. 
“The border reality- is not easy to retied 
in ones writing. Your identity is no 
longer fixed. You are in a place between 
two countries, and that affects the wav 



j “ People here speak 

English, Spanish, and 
Tex-Mex , We went 
students to capture 
! that In their writing . 
We give them the 
freedom to do that 
| without censorship" 

i 

j 

j Beniamin Alire Sainz, 

assistant professor of English, 
UTEP 



vuu look at yourself and the way you 
look at the world" 

While the bilingual/biculturaJ character 
of this creative writing program is key 
to us uniqueness, students are not 
required to be bilingual About lb of 
the 3f> students enrolled in the program 
arc bilingual. 

"People here speak in English. 
Spanish, and Tex-Mex." Samz said. "We 
want the students to capture that in their 
writing. We give them the freedom to do 
that without censorship." 

Manuel Velez, 2b, a bilingual student 
who is graduating from the program this 
year, said some monolingual students in 
the program initially struggle with the 
bilingualism, even responding negatively 
to it in creative writing projects. 
Eventually, their comfort, understanding, 
ind acceptance of the bilingual aspect of 
the program increases, he added. 

Still. Velez said it was the bicultural 
and bilingual nature ot El Paso that 
urracted him to the program from his 
native Salmas. Ualtf.The Hispanic culture 
permeates throughout the cirv and plays 
-m important role m dailv life, which he 
said allowed him to develop a deeper 
understanding ot his own Hispanic 
background and combine his heritage 
with his studies. 

"I thought l could better grow with 
mv writing in this program and m this 
city." Velez said "The program allows me 
to locus on my work completely and to 
experiment with my work." 

Velez said the bihngual/bicultural 
environment also has helped him develop 
himself as a poet whose writing focuses 
on life in the barrio, which is where lie 
grew up 

LUiirimud an IU 
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What’s the Frequency? 

Hispanic Radio Growing in Popularity 

by Miriam Rinn 
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H ispamcs enjoy listening to radio, 
and the .Spamsh-language radio 
industry is responding by 
providing Hispanic Americans with 
varied radio programming that they can 
enjoy even more. According to Arbitrun, 
a communications research companv, 
Hispamcs listen to radio three hours 
more a sveek than does the genera] 
population, for a total of 25 hours, 
15 minutes. Within 15 years. Arbitron 
estimates that 4(1.3 million Spanish- 
speaking Americans will he limning to 
their radios every week. 

That's a lot of customers. And they’re 
loyal ones. too. The Spanish- language 
format is bv far the one preferred by 
Hispunio ^although older Hispamcs are 
more loyal to the format than are 
vo ungcr onesi. ami as reported m Rji/io 
7in/iiy, the Spamsh-language listener 
listens consistently throughout the day 
and for long periods of rime. Within the 
loptmencal United States, including 
Puerto Rico, there are 235 radio stations 
broadcasting Spamsh-language programs, 
with most of those in Los Angeles, 
Miami, and San Antonio, according to 
1W3 data, Of those, approximated 
I in statiotic are owned by Hispanus. 

I3ut Spamsh-language radio is not 
wnat it was in or even five years ago 
linth demographic and business trends 
are contributing to change, increasingly, 
Hispanic radio is reflecting the 
Americanization of Latino immigrants 
and is broadcasting to a bilingual listener 
The changes can be heard in the musical 
selections as well as in the 1)J patter 



between songs. While some stations are 
completely bilingual, presenting news 
and weather in both Spanish and English, 
others incorporate an English-sprinkled 
Aniencan-style Spanish that would 
hardly he understood in the streets of 
Madrid or even pre-Castro Havana. 

Eduardo Gomez, owner of KABQ in 
Albuquerque. N.M., reports that “bilingual 
stations are cropping up everywhere" 
While they started in San Antonio, one of 
the seven cities with the highest Hispanic 
populations, they are spreading 
throughout the Southwest. The format 
they use is called “tejano." (“Texas" in 
Spanish), and they play the tejano music 
that’s so popular along the border. 

At KRMX-AM, one of the top five 
radio stations in Pueblo, Colo .the tejano 
format has been a big success, according 
to business manager Diane Young. 

“When we went bilingual and 
changed the format, our audience 
jumped 1000 percent. We are reaching 
both first-generation Mexican immigrants 
as well as indigenous Americans," says 
Young. KRMX is completely bilingual in 
its DJ patter and plays groups like the 
Texas Tornados, who use English and 
Spanish in their songs. 

Although the station program 
managed by Jerry Pe La Cruz is 
described as “tejano" by Radio Datatrak, 
actual tejano music takes up less than 
50 per cent of the air time 

‘New Mexican music is very popular 
here, "Young says. “We also play traditional 
martachi music." Only 30 to 40 percent 



of KRMX’s audience is Mexican, with 
the rest being second- or third-generation 
Hispanic Americans or Native Americans 
with Hispanic heritage. (Pueblo has a 
40 percent Hispanic population.) 

While the tejano or bilingual format 
is slowly expanding out of Texas, there’s 
been resistance — primarily from pure 
Spamsh-language stations on the East 
Coast, according to Gomez, where 
mor Puerto Rican and Cuban 
Americans live — and even some hesitation 
in California. 

“There is a fear among the pure- 
Spanish broadcasters that tejano stations 
will pull away some of their Spamsh- 
language advertisers," Gomez believes. 
The fear is primarily cultural but has 
i monetary aspect as well. These 
broadcasters worry that if GM has a 
certain budget to reach Hispanic 
listeners, they might spend it at tejano 
stations, where the listeners are younger 
and completely bilingual. The program 
managers who are most concerned are 
primarily foreign-born, according to 
Gomez. Although they don’t program 
specifically for a Colombian or Peruvian 
audience, they do approach the job with 
a Colombian or Peruvian perspective. 
That’s not appropriate for younger 
Latinos, who. like it or not. are 
completely American. 

“There are lots of wonderful things 
happening in Spanish radio," Young says, 
“but it can't be lumped all together just 
because its Spanish."The DJs at KJRMX 
are American-born, and their Spanish has 
an American twang. Nationwide, radio 




announcers .md I >Js ire getting awav 
from bland, correct, non -regional 
Spanish In Pueblo, "they flip back and 
torch, they'll give the weather update in 
Spanish, then flip back to English.” 
Underlying the i lunge is in judieiue 
nimfortahle in both languages 

“Young Spanish people growing up 
todav speak both languages. You have co 
speak both languages, and then it” you are 
going to be in management, you [have 
coj have sour education." says Ralph 
Sanabria, program manager of WPAT- 
AM in New York (hey. The Spanish 
Broadcasting Svstetn recently took over 
the FM band of WPAT. but Sanabria 
reports that the language that the young 
radio professionals speak in the hallways 



"When we went 
bilingual and changed 
the format, our 
audience jumped 
1000 percent ” 

Diane Young, 
business manager, 
KRMX-AM, F jeblo, Colo. 



is English. After all. the people thev have to 
deal with in advertising and other agencies 
jre English-speaking, he points out. 

Sanabria. who has been in radio tin 
IS sears, doesn't believe that being 
M'spaiin has uitlueiived Ins career. either 
negatively or positively. "It never dawned 
on me until recently that it made a 
u'derciKe. I was never hired anvwhere 
because 1 was Spanish." 

Another Ness York Uuv radio 

personality', lisi Lopez, the weather 
announce! on 'Rambling with 



(.'rambling" on WOR-AM, doesn't 
believe that her Fhspanic heritage has 
made much difference either. Lopez, like 
mans- other broadcasters, got into radio 
in college in Memphis. She began DJing 
at a rhvthni-and-blues or 'urban” station 
i’ that Southern city. As a woman. 
Lopez was met with skepticism “for 
mat iv years." she says, "but you have to 
prove yourself." The daughter of a Puerto 
Rican mother and Jewish father. Lopez is 
not iier real name. "We use fake, catchy 
names." Lopez, who was known as Lisa 
Lipps on the morning show on WBLS, a 
New York City urban station, explained. 

"I have never thought of myself as 
different." Lopez says, even though in 
Black-and-white Memphis, she stuck 
out. Although she has experienced 
bigotry, sexism has been much more of a 
hurdle for her than has racism, she 
believes. Many program directors do not 
want two women on the air back to back 
because they believe thjt women don't 
like to listen to women Tse always had 
higher hstenership among women." 
Lopez retorts 

Radio watchers agree that Hispanic 
radio is moving towards developing us 
niche markets, just as mainstream 
radio did m the ()<>s. BniJiAii.'i/iHi; l~ (Me 
reports ilut targeting specific segments ot 
the audience with teiatio. Spanish 
dam e musii. Spanish ballads, 
merengue. or other formats translates 
into higher ratings Happy listeners are 
listening longer 

"We are being forced into our own 
niches." Gomez agrees, and he foresees a 
time when there will be Spanish all -talk 
or all-news radio, as well as all sorts ot 
Spanish music. Advertising revenue will 
inevitably follow higher ratings, 
according to Alfredo Alonso, general 
manager of Spanish Broadcasting 
Systems New York division, as advertisers 
fl°ck to sell products and serenes to loyal 
Hispanic consumers. 



.enrimici/ fri'iit jh)\>e X 

"I want to give a voice to those not 
regularly represented in poetrv. "Veler s.ud 

Velez is a good example of the variety 
ol backgrounds and the cultural mix of 
the students m the creative writing 
program. Nearly half a dozen of the 
students enrolled in the program are U S. 
Hispanics. and eight of the students are 
Mexicans citizens who got their 
undergraduate degrees in different 
fields, including engineering and business, 
m Mexico. 

Judith Riurzan. a native of LI Paso 
who teaches writing in an English as 
Second Language Program and who is 
jusr beginning the program, said that 
even though her Spanish is limited and 
she is not Hispanic. she likes the challenge 
of being able to experiment with the two 
languages in her writing and drawing on 
her experiences of growing up in a 
bilingual and bicultural city. 

"It gives you more options." she said. 
"It s great exposure. It is appreciated and 
recognized js us own unique art form." 

Fiction and poetry are still a mainstay 
of the program, and students a r e exposed 
to a lot ot American and English literature. 
Their reading list also includes works by 
US. Hispanic and Latin American 
ssriters. but Ullinaii '•aid that part of the 
i urrtculuni is being revamped. 

"One problem is that the literature 
curriculum n not as multicultural as it 
should be, UUman '.lid "We are taking 
'teps to correi r that " 

S.unz said he hopes to offer a Clhicano 
poetry course in the fall through the 
English department and. at some point, 
teach a course on U S. I Iispanic writers. 
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Joseph Fernandez 

Former New York City Chancellor of Education reflects on his career beyond the Big Apple. 



trii Jeff Simmons 



"T oseph Fernandez is relaxing m his 
I spacious second-tloor office on one 
§ of the few days when he isn't 
harnessed with luggage and barrelling 
through yet another airport terminal 
metal detector. Clad in blue jeans and a 
t-shirt, he’s methodically leafing through 
seven carefully stacked piles of folders sei 
on his large desk and the credenza 
behind him. 

It's one of the few easy days he’s had 
over the last few months, and he can gaze 
through the leaves of the towering oak 
trees outside his Winter Park, Fia., office 
and rellect on his life and times. 

"The days all blend together,” 
says Fernandez, who just turned 60 and 
hasn't slowed down a bit despite his 
three-year-old existence out of the 
spotlight and, in many respects, out of the 
line of fire. “It's a different type of life It 
reallv hasn’t slowed down; it's a different 
tvpe of pressure. ' 

"One of the most daunting things 
when you’re chancellor or superintendent 
is not only how your school system is 
running, but the whole issue of the safety 
of the children is always on your mind," 
says Fernandez. "And while you still 
worry about it and think about it when 
you’re out of the job, its different when 
you're totally responsible for it." 

Fernandez, the son of Puerto Rican 
parents who encouraged him and his 
older sister to fit in with American 
culture and master the English language, 
has reflected often on his 34-year career 
in education; Ins meteoric rise through 
the school system in Dade County, his 
achievement as the first Hispanic high 
school principal there, and his four-year 
tenure as the 2(Jth chancellor of New 
York City's 1.000-plus schools. 



When he was hired in 1993. 
Fernandez was touted as the “Next Big 
Thing,’’ a man who could surmount 
formidable obstacles and reform a 
decaying system, the largest in the nation 
svith close co one million schoolchildren 
and a 125,000-meir.ber workforce. But 
four years later, tumult over social issues 
and bitter relations with a combative 
board of education catapulted Fernandez 
from office when his concracc was not 
renewed. He left office, head mil held 
high, on the last day of June in 1993. 

Having served in nearly every role in 
a school system since starting out as a 
math teacher, Fernandez conceded that 
he’d had enough as an insider, that he 



“I would never go back 
to a superintendency ; 
I’m not at that point 
in my life . I*m very 
happy doing what 
i*m doing now.** 

Joseph Fernandez, 
former chancellor of education. 
New York City Public Schools 



would not consider returning to another 
administrative education post — though 
the offers pored in — or even the 
classroom. But he nevertheless returned 
to the boardrocm, Fernandez accepted a 
job with the Washington, D.C. -based 
Council of Great City Schools m a 
part-time post, heading off a group 
that brings together leaden from the 
nations largest urban schools ro tacklt 
svstemic ailments. 

“I would never go back to i 
superintendence" he now says. “I'm noi 
at that point in my life. I’m very happj 
doing what I'm doing now." 

At the same time, he and his wife 
Lily — who have four children — movet 
out of the Brooklyn brownstone that thi 
city board of education had purchase! 
for him at a commanding $1 million, ant 
headed south to Florida, where hi 
earned many of his teaching stripes 
The family had moved there originally, u 
fact, after one of his sons, Keith, wa 
diagnosed with croup and a docto 
recommended a much warmer climate. 

As Fernandez proudly davr into wor 
with the council, though, he was bein 
courted by Kenneth Miller, president c 
the Teacher Education Institute inWinte 
Park, to work together, possibly on 
joint consulting venture hinging on on 
of the hallmarks of Fernandez's tenure i 
office, site-based management. 

“We kicked the idea around, and 
liked it." Fernandez says, “plus 1 liked th 
fact that it would be a fuil-servie 
consulting Firm. The thrust was, w 
would hire consultants on an as-neede 
basis and bring certain expertise to tl 
jobs we were contracted to do. We didr 
want to limit ourselves to just ft 
site -based management.” 



Less than two months after leaving the 
Hig Apple. Fernandez and Mtller started 
School Improvement Services, Inc., on 
Au t^. 1 f>. I'WV immediately attracting 
clients through word of mouth. One of 
the first calls came from a Rutgers 
University administrator who was 
promised a bonus if she could track 
down Fernandez'' whereabouts— and .he 
did Fernandez svjs hired to assist the 
Camden. N J., campus create a strategic 
plan to develop a school for students in 
kindergarten through eighth grade. 

At first, Fernandez shaied 'pace with 
the Teacher Education Institute on the 
tir't tloor of a two-story building across 
the street from the Winter Park Civic 
Center, merely a stones throw away from 
the hustle and hustle of Orlando's 
I )i--nevwnrld. Hut in recent months, with 
the business expanding and the second 
tloor opening up. Fernandez has moved 
on up. placing j select number ot plaques 
from New York and Dade County 
education groups on his walls. 

School Improvement Services now 
employs dose to 200 experts on a variety 
ot projects, though only four — including 
Fernandez— comprise its core staff. And 
the work has hit all levels of education, 
from kindergarten to graduate school 
programs. The consultants work svith 
administrators, teachers, and parents, in 
>i hools. and with si>ciai service agencies, 
.ulvoi.uv groups, and corporations. 

Under Fernandez's guidance, the firm 
has assisted schools in restructuring, 
tindme wavs to draw greater revenue 
,.nd win giants, providing link' ssith 
non-profit and governmental institutions, 
ottering leadership training, 
implementing technology. and 
streamlining operations — many pro|e< w 
stirred bv demanding budget cuts that 
have caused districts to rethink how thev 
spend and where thev should mardial 
ilicir K-suuriev 

School Improvement Services, on 
which Fernandez serves as both president 
and CEO. has amassed a prestigious list of 
clients — such as the Georgia State 
Department of Edu 'ion, the Princeton 
Review. Leach lor America, the 



Palm Beach Counrv Schools, Global 
Initiatives Inc., the Dallas Independent 
Schools, and Cleveland Public Schools — 
and Ins dso done work for the Great 
Cm. Sl hools Council. 

As business prospered, the demands 
exacted one toll — Fernandez resigned 
from ho post with the council in March 
1 hat allowed him to travel — - 
w . 'ch he now savs consumes 30 percent 
ot his time— to Atlanta, Sjn Diego. 
Chicago. Anchorage, and other cities. 
He still rode the lecture ctrcuit for some 



time but now has even winnowed that 
schedule. Even his brief interview with 
the Hitpamc Outlook was bracketed by 
crips — from Atlanta and to San Diego. 
Atlanta. Washington, D.C., and (for a 
meeting with the College Board, on 
which he still sits) New York. 

"My biggest regret now is that I left 
the wav l did," Fernandez said. 
“Mv contract was not renewed. 1 would 
rather not have left under those 
circumstances. I still feel that 1 was true to 
what I believed in and ki.ow that I 




"One of the most dounti’ng things when you're 
chance/for or superintendent is not onfy how 
your school system is running but the whole issue 
of the safety of the children/* 

Joseph Femmdez, 

former chancellor of education, New York City Public Schools 





felt the relationships with the kids 
were important." 

Surprisingly, when Fernandez is 
summoned to speak about urban 
education, to discuss his book. Tales Out 
of School, and recount his New York 
experience, only on the rarest of 
occasions have people questioned him 
about his controversial stands on 
gay-sensitive curricula and condom 
distribution programs in schools — issues 
that were largely responsible for the tide 
chat turned against and overtook him. 

“I’m surprised at how little that 
conies up," he says. In retrospect, 
Fernandez admits that he would have 
handled matters somewhat differently, 
not planting his heels in the ground as 
squarely as he did on the condom 
program. He now concedes that he 
would have allowed an "opt-out" 
provision, which New York City’s board 
later approved after hurling Fernandez 
into the Hudson Rjver. 

Such a provision allows parents to 
decide first whether their high 
school-aged children may receive 
condoms at schools. Parents need only 
notify the board via letter if they don't 
want their kids to get condoms. "I was 
approaching the matter from the point of 
trying to save lives," he says, adding that 
■‘probably wc should have looked at a 
parental opc-out provision." 

But his stance on the Children of the 
Rainbow curriculum, which in part 
taught students about gays and lesbians, 
has remained firm. He believes all 
students should learn about different 
cultures and lifestyles. "I’m still adamant 
about that." he says. "We had better start 
teaching tolerance to our kids out there." 

Instead, the talk often turns to 
looming issues confronting urban 
education and solutions to remedy 
the problems. 

"That’s exactly what we’re .ill about." 
he says of his firm. “We don't suggest that 
we have all of the ansv ers. We like to 
focus on what some of tht problems are. 

"One of the biggest problems in 
urban education is the reduction of 
budgets that is taking place, Right 



now, there is an 11 percent reduction 
nationally in Title t (formerly known «s 
Chapter 1) funds, but we’re really starting 
to see a turnaround in kids taking 
Title 1 programs: were starring to see 
improvements in test scores. Now we 
have to go back m and redefine. 

“We’re now having to look at chal- 
lenges like we did at Rutgers — at how 
you can pool whatever the juvenile 
justice system is doing, whatever the 
social service programs are doing, and 
whatever the health and human services 
are doing m order to pool the combined 
resources and thus coine up with a better 
delivery model.” 

School choice has also dominated 
discussions m many quarters, including 
New York. While Fernandez has come to 
embrace choice as a worrhy alternative, 
he limits his scope to public education, a 
staunch believer in not setting up a 
choice competition among public and 
parochial schools. "We shouldn’t be 
afraid of choice," he says, "as long as we 
put clearly defined safeguards in place so 
they don't become elitist schools. We 
should not run away from them because 
they are new." 

An avid reader, Fernandez occasionally 
becomes anxious when pouring over 
the \ : ew York Times and studiously 
exanun’ng accounts of New York City 
schools, the ongoing rifts between City’ 
Hall and the board, and assorted daily 
scandals. “Sometimes you wish you 
were there to help, but other times I’m 
glad I’m not there to deal with that 
situation " he says, seemingly breathing a 
sigh of relief. 

Still, Fernandez is pleased with many 
of his accomplishments, topics that he 
readily discusses on the road and cites 
when extolling the virtues of his 
consulting firm. He calks of boosting 
standards in math and science for students, 
forging solid partnerships between schools 
and businesses, improving school safety, 
and cracking down on school board 
corruption to improve teaching and 
learning for students. 

Whether in Dade County, as the 
superintendent, or in New York City, as 



the man called on the carpet every time 
a building brick toppled or a teachei 
struck a child, Fernandez was always or 
call, a sort-of school cop working 
24 hours a day. But in his switch frorr 
an insider to an outsider, he’s beer 
given sufficient time to relax and soak ir 
more personal time. 

“I’ve lost some weight,” say 
Fernandez, who now works out at the 
gym every day, mostly using th< 
” ifeCycle cardiovascular machine. He’ 
now strengthening his hand once again a 
tennis and racquetball and bought seasot 
tickets to the philharmonic for himsei 
and Lily. “I work out now more thai 
I did before," 

And he and Ldv have moved inti 
j spacious home beside a 50-acre lak 
near Orlando, moving his mother ii 
with him and giving the family time n 
enjoy peaceful boating jaunts just ol 
their backyard. 

Fernandez, pacing his office whei 
asked about the changes in his work ar. 
home life, says, “I’m doing a lot more c 
my own writing now.” Before, his pres 
secretary, Jim Vlasto, did much of thai 
but now Fernandez is responsible fo 
preparing his own "speech bullets" be for 
he steps up to the dais. 

“On the other hand, it’s a ver 
casual existence for us. I’m here in jear 
and a t-shirt.” points out Fernandez. wh> 
grew up in New York City. The wal 
are lined with plaques fror 
prestigious groups and academia. Bi 
it’s more the personal gifts from kic 
that hold a special place in his heart U I d 
have some t-shirts from high schoo 
in New York that I still wear, and I sti 
wear my Yankees baseball cap." 







DOES INSTITUTIONAL 
ACCREDITATION ADDRESS 
THE ISSUE OF QUALITY? 



fa v Arturo l.\ iruirtt’, Ph./J. 



Executive Associate Director, The Commission on Higher Education 
of the Middle States Mssociat, on of Colleges and Schools 




T he unwept nt sclt-regulatum 
has lone been prtH laimed ,i 
Uistincuvc feature of higher 
education in the United States. Snuc the 
establishment of the first regional a,; cues 
in tin* late nineteenth lemurv (The New 



, ‘The integrity of the 
self-evaluation process 
| assures students, 
faculty , community 
members, and the 
public that the 
end results and 
recommendations 
will not only be 
carefully considered 
and incorporated into 
the framework of 
the institution but 
will also guide its 
futLre plans 
| and directions ” 

Dr. Arturo U. Iritrte 



Liigl.uni Association of Schools and 
t ollcgoxj, Aincrk.m higher education 
has basked in the luxury of sc lb evaluation 
through the ve.iicle ot voluntary 
accredit ition “id this very dav, the 
uniqueness of this toiivept is praised and 
sought , liter hv foreign academic 
votnmunmes. which tend to be strntly 
regulated by government agencies. 

rhmugli tilt" v.irs, tlie nnderlvmg 
purpose of instiuition.il accreditation has 
been debated among members of the 
iL.idemu lonimuiuty However, a large 
t.iction maintains that the overall 
accreditation process helps promote and 
.ernfy the academic integrity of a college 
nr university T hrough seli-sduiv and an 
evaluation team visit, regional accrediting 
agencies acknowledge and confirm the 
institutions mission, goals, and objectives 
is well as the process used m earn ing out 
us mission. 

Accreditation thus becomes an 
expression of lOiifideme that an 
institution is meeting its goals and 
addressing the academic needs of its 
students. How an acadenuc conmiumtv 
lommumiutes and interacts with its 
constituents and the public, and how it 
seeks to achieve and deliver the goals and 
objectives specific to its mission, arc but a 
few of the questions to which institutions 
must respond m the process of self-studv 
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The basic premise is that this process of 
voluntary self-evaluation and peer 
review helps an institution to assess its 
strengths and weaknesses and motivates it 
to improve. 

In the process ot self-study, institutions 
jre expo, led to address a list ot standards 
adopted bv the accrediting agency's 
membership. These standards, which 
constitute the basis of the evaluation 
process, are considered to be the 
inporr.mt common attributes nt all 
institutions. As jii institution goes 
tlin nigh the process of analysis, it reviews 
eat h standard and considers the growth 
and development that has taken place 
since its last evaluation in addition to 
other areas, these common attributes 
unlude the integrity in the institutions 
(ondiut of all its activities; its stated 
mission and goals appropriate to the 
institution's resources and the needs of its 
constituents: a series of standards related 
to admission and other student policies; 
student services appropriate to the 
educational, personal, and career needs of 
its students; and programs and courses 
that develop general intellectual skills 
as well as provide opportunities to 
learn about our culturally diverse world 
and how to interact effectively in such 
a world 
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The Hispanic Business 
College Fund 

by Joyce Luhrs 



1 



T he North American Free Trade 
Agreement (NAFTA) eliminated 
many of the trade restrictions 
between the United States, Canada, and 
Mexico. With this accord, doors opened 
up for small Hispamc-owned companies 
to expand their markets and sell products 
or provide services to customers in these 
countries. At the same rime, NAFTA 
posed a challenge for Hispanic small 
businesses and Fortune 100 companies 
lacing a shortage of educated Hispanic 
professionals needed to serve the rapidly 
growing Hispanic markets in these co un- 
tiles and the expanding market in Spain. 

With a clear goal to develop a new 
generation of educated Hispanic business 
leaders in America through scholarship, 
several Hispanic chief executive officers 
mobilized and created the Hispanic 
business College Fund (HBCF). 
Founded in 1 9 l )J, this organization, based 
in Washington. D.C., is overseen by a 
board of directors of 17 Hispanic business 
owners. Each member on the hoard of 
directors contributes a minimum of 
S5.<Ml<) of their own resources annually to 
sustain the organization's operations, 
permitting the H1K> to direct .ill 
kiirpnrate and foundation grants 
received to college scholarships. This 
makes the HBCF unique as the onlv 
national non-profit organization with 
operations totally maintained hv 
Hispamc-owned businesses. 



The vision of this growing 
organization came to fruition in 1994 
when the first scholarships, totaling 
*tf.i Kit), were awarded to 14 students 
maturing in husiness, 

According to Adam Chavarria, the 
HBCF's national director, the fund was 
created to meet the demands of the 



Hispanic small business community for 
skilled, educated professionals m business 
management, finance, accounting, 
information systems, marketing, and 
sales. The founders discovered chat the 
educational pipeline was not producing 
enough Hispanic professionals to meet 
the emerging labor needs in business. 

"The Hispanic business owners felt 
that with the high drop-out rates among 
Hispanics in high school, there wouldn’t 
be an available pool of college business 
graduates to fill the employers’ needs," 
said Chavarria. “They attributed the 
pattern of decreasing college enrollments 
among Hispanics to their inability to pay 
for a postsecondary education. They see 
the fund as a vehicle to increase the 




j "It was such an abject 
shame that we had a 
situation like that, 

! and it almost made 
me cry. We were not 
helping our own . 

! Nobody ever seemed 
! to give a helping hand 
to Hispanic students ” 

Frank Rivera, 
j co-founder, 

The Hispanic Business 
College Fund 
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supply of Hispanic business graduates in 
Hispamc-owned companies and in 
Fortune 1 ,000-size companies." 

The HBCF co-founder, Frank Rivera, 
is passionate in his explanation of why he 
became involved in the organization. 

“I read a letter to the editor in 
Hispanic Business Magazine from a 
young man who said that while he saw 
quite a few companies prospering well 
on the list of the 500 most successful 
Hispanic-owned businesses, they didn’t 
want to help others. He had approached 
two of the i-h-ee companies in his state of 
Texas and had asked for help to fond his 
education for one or two years. His 
letters were never answered," Rivera said. 

As president of Advanced Data 
Concepts, Inc., a Portland, Ore.-based 
company, Rivera was incensed by the 
apathy of the Hispanic business owners. 

"It was such an abject shame that we 
had a situation like that, and it almost 
made me cry. We were not helping our 
own. Nobody ever seemed to give a 
helping hand to Hispanic students.” 

Rivera contacted Jesus Chavarria, 
editor and publisher of Hispanic Business 
Magazine, and together they wrote letters 
to other Hispanic business owners 
challenging them co match a contribution 
to set up a fund re help Hispanic 
students. From this letter, others jumped 
on the bandwagon with a group of 
almost 20 people becoming charter 
members of the Hispanic Business 
College Fund and some, including 
himself, serving on the board of directors. 

When Rivera's term on the board was 
up. the baton was passed to his son, who 
now also serves as a board member. 

The HBCF helps scholarship recipients 
Jevclop careers by providing not only 




funds but also entree to important 
networks. Fur example, *ome ot the 
scholarship recipients are brought each 
vear to the Hispanic Business Magazine 
CEO Roundtable in Washington, D.C., 
where they meet several Hispanic 
business executives. I he networking has 
paid off with several students offered 
internships and positions by the CEOs ol 
these Hispanic- -owned companies. 

Adam Chavarria sees manv 
opportunities opening up tor Hispamcs 
in business, especially those relating to 
international trade in Mexico and Ljtin 
America following the adoption of 
NAFTA He contends that with the 
cultural affinity Hispamcs share, their 
businesses are committed to conducting 
international trade and commerce in 
Spanish -speaking countries. Those 
students who study technology and 
communications will be well positioned 
and competitive in the marketplace and 
in the corporate world. 

Robert Zemsky agrees with 
Chavarria's observations. As the founder 
and director of the Institute for Research 
m Higher Education and the co-director 
of the National Center on the 
Educational ( Quality of the Workforce at 
the University of Pennsylvania, Zeinskv 
savs that there will be jobs out there for 
Hispanic students majoring in business 
and that they will have the advantage 
with their bilingual skills Zemsky points 
out that people have to communicate 
simply and directly and have to speak a 
second language. 

"The jobs will be out there when 
thev graduate. The U S. is doing better at 
creating jobs than Japan sir Europe" 
Zcruskv savs. "There will be strong job 
opportunities, and we will continue to 
have business cycles, t believe m this 
country's capacity to create employment.'' 
Zemsky adds that although job flow to 
the bunbelt has slowed down somewhat 
svith military downsizing, companies will 
vontmuc to move their operations there. 

Fernando Barrueta. owner of 
Barrueta and Associates, adds that any 
corporation that does mass marketing 
and ha* a significant amount ot contact 



“White corporate 
America is targeting 
the Hispanic consumer 
market because of the 
tremendous amount of 
money to be made , 
they should also make 
an effort to contribute 
to the financing of 
college educations 
for Hispanics ” 

Fernando Barrueta, 
owner, Barrueta and Associates 
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with the public in industries such is 
telecommunications, insurance, and retail 
will need to hire well-qualified Hispamcs. 

"While corporate America is 
targeting the Hispanic consumer market 
because of the tremendous amount of 
money to be made, they should also 
make an effort to contribute to the 
financing of college educations for 
Hispanics,” says Barreuta. “The jobs 
will be there for these students when 
they graduate." 

Barrueta has been involved with the 
fund for the past three years, serving as 
secretary to the executive committee and 
as a member of the board of directors. 

Barrueta explains that he got involved 
when a good friend from high school 
called and told him about the new 
organization that was forming to help 
Hispanic students and that it needed 
office space. He contributed the spate, 
and three years later, he is on the board of 
directors. 



Barrueta s own ba-C^r^'ind growing 
up in Texas influenced his decision to 
remain involved with the fledgling 
group. Growing up in a nuddle-dass 
family in El Paso, Barrueta understood 
wha. many Hispanic youngsters encounter. 

"I did not speak English — not until 1 
started school. This gives me an idea of 
what these kids arc going through as they 
grow up. 1 was fortunate to have received 
a good education because my mother 
nude the right decision at the right 
time and set me on the right track to 
education." Barrueta says. 

Barrueta sees the Hispanic Business 
College Fund providing another career 
option for young Hispanics. 

"The fund gives business a good name 
m the community because much like 
law and medicine, business is a strong 
professional option lor students. ' 

Manuel Sigala.Jr.. is one success story 
of the HBCE A scholarship recipient in 
1444-1)5, he received a $2,200 scholarship 
that helped him through his last year in 
college at the University of Texas at 
Austin, enabling him to graduate with a 
degree in management information 
systems. Today, he works as a strategic- 
account manager with McBride and 
Associates m Virginia. 

Sigala’s family came to the L nited 
States from Mexico in the lOTfk jnd 
settled m Texas. As the first member of his 
family to graduate from college, he is 
now working with the Hispanic Business 
C ollege Fund to help other students. He 
found out about the tiind through the 
Hispanic Business Student Association 
office at his alma mater, and now he has 
partnered the fund with the association's 
regional coordinators Co get the word 
about the scholarship program out to other 
Hispanic students around the country. 

With the hard work of a core group, 
the HBCF has grown significantly m just 
a short time. Besides the contributions of 
the Hispanic CEOs, the hind has also 
raised money from banquets and svas one 
of the three national scholarship 
programs selected to receive over 

amtmueil i»« V 
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A New Twist on 
Cooperative Education 

by Roger Deitz 



F or most of this century. 
Northeastern University has been 
a world leader in the growth of 
cooperative education. It was 1908 when 
the Boston. Massachusetts, institution 
first sponsored co-op jobs. Since then. 
Northeastern has made cooperative 
learning an integral part of 
undergraduate education, creating new 
.md relevant work-study opportunities 
with co-op partners so that its students 
might explore the “real world'* that lies 
beyond a classroom’s windows. 

During the 1995-1996 academic year, 
participation in cooperaove education at 
Northeastern is estimated to involve 
6,000 students, 1,400 employers, 
28 states, and 32 countries through 
various international programs. Through 



co-op, undergraduate students earn on 
average $9,348 per year. There are also 
co-op opportunities for graduate 
students in the Business Administration 
and Professional Accounting schools as 
well as a unique program to involve law 
students studying at Northeastern’s 
School of Law. 

Brian T. Heffron, a spokesperson for 
the university, suggests that an essential 
element of Northeastern's cooperaove 
education program is that it gives 
students the opportunity to learn 
something about the working world, 
and that this work experience comes 
at a crucial point in the college 
career — while the students still have 
an opportunity to tailor course 
selection based on what they discover 



j “The Community Service 
| Co-op program allows a 
i student to work in the 
j community and explore 
interests In agencies 
j j that would otherwise 
; J be beyond their reach." 

i : 

ii 

Helen Mann Ries, 
coordinator of cooperative 
| education, 

| Northeastern University 



about themselves and about thei 
developing interests. 

Hetfton points out that participatio] 
in co-op education is required of al 
Northeastern undergraduate studtnt 
except those enrolled in the College c 
Arts and Sciences, but that most of then 
opt to take advantage of coopera civ 
education as an elective. He notes that 
co-op program might take the form o 
paid employment, international travel 
volunteer work, or taking specialize* 
courses at another college or university. 

“Northeastern bases its cooperativ 
education philosophy on the prmcipl 
that what students learn in the work pi ac 
can be a valuable complement to wha 
they learn in the classroom," Heffroi 
explains. "Our educators have discovers 
that a greater interest in a student 
academic work develops when student 
are encouraged to see the link betweei 
the co-op experience and classtoon 
study. With cooperative education 




Sociology Professor Will Holton shares his expertise on Boston neighborhood history 
on an Urban Expedition. 
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students get the opportunity to 
re-evaluare career decisions. They gain 
meaningful work experience before 
graduation while establishing valuable 
professional contacts and references.” 

A recent development in cooperative 
education at Northeastern is the 
introductioM of Lomniumlv-based 
themes under the direction of the 
Community Service Learning Project. 
This program draws upon the strengths 
<>t the Urge urban university while 
establishing a link between the college 
and career development in the coliunuiuty. 
Helen Mann Ries is coordinator of 
■ ooper.itive edm anon She runs the 
t'nrmnumty Service Co-op program. 

"Hecause of this project, students are 
able to explore through co-op possibilities 
what might not have been available to 
them because oi a lack of funding,’ Mann 
Kies issertv "Oftentimes we sav that 
i o-i ip is a career exploration The 
problem is. some students cannot explore 
iert.nn i areer oppomimties hx.iuse of 
the way our society chooses to distribute 
its resources. 

"The Oomniumtv Service Co-op 
program allows students to work in the 
community and to explore interests in 
agencies and sellings that otherwise 



would be beyond their reach. This is 
especially true of our students at 
Northeastern — very few of whom can 
afford to volunteer. 

At the moment, co-op positions 
are available in such settings as an 
after-school program in Roxbury, a 
shelter for homeless women called 



Rosie’s IMace. and the Henway 
Community Health Center. 

"Our typical student." observes Mann 
Ries, “is a young person who has, as 
a primary value, a desire to make a 
contribution to the community'. They 
come from all different majors. Since the 
point of the project is not only service 
but learning, we are seeking all the time 
to broaden the opportunities for students 
in all the various academic disciplines. We 
want students to acquire skills in their 
field of study. For example, perhaps an 
environmental job can be located in the 
community. If so. a student in the biology 
discipline might learn science while 
working in a community-based project." 

Luis Hernandez is representanve of 
the students who choose a community 
service co-op project. He is a sophomore 
sociology major working at Lj Alianza 
Hispana, a not-for-profit Hispanic group 
serving the Roxbury-Dorche^ter 
community. La Alianza Hispana provides 
the l atino community with linguistically 
appropriate. culturally competent, 
social, educational, vocational, and 
health-related services. 

Hernandez is working with the 
Acceso program. which makes 
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I " Having gone through 
; the co-op experience, 

/ realized that my 
earlier career choices 
were not what I 
wanted At 
Northeastern, I get 
! to see before I 
graduate exactly what 
my field is tike and 
where my studies apply" 



Luis Hernandez, 
co-op student 




computers and software in the form of 
job training and basic computer literacy 
accessible to people in the community. 
Without La Abanza Hispana, residents 
could not afford such training, and 
because of the language barrier, they 
could not function in English-only 
computer training classes. Hernandez 
also teaches resume workshops and helps 
La Alianza Hispana locate hardware 
donors from among corporate givers. 

"Having gone through the co-op 
experience, I realized that mv earlier 
career choices were not what I wanted," 
Hernandez reflects. ‘‘You get to try out a 
whole bunch of things. This way you 
really find out what yc." want to do. 
It's a plus, Students who go to tradicionaJ 
four-year colleges — they just take their 
courses without questioning if that's 
what they really want to do At 
Northeastern. I get to see before I 
graduate exactly what my field is like and 
where my studies apply" 

Hernandez says that the community' 
co-op students meet once a week to 
discuss their jobs.They are called upon to 
give detailed seminars. In this way. each 
scudent gives and receives input for the 
wide range of projects and learning 
programs. Hernandez reports that often 



the discussion group topics center on the 
needs of the community, such issues as 
stereotyping and public perception, and 
on problems students are havmg.Then he 
laughs and stresses. "The money helps 
too. It is expensive to go to college, and 
co-op is a plus in making school more 
affordable.” He adds that there is one 
more plus for the community service 
learning project. 

" Another thing about the community 
service project that is really great is that it 
prepares a student to be a leader. Most of 
us want to continue when we are out of 
school in some form of human services 
effort. It helps us become aware of the 
issues facing community group efforts. 
This program is excellent — there is so 
much to it. The skills I've acquired. 1 will 
be able to use all my life." 




Two Tenure Track 



Assistant Professor Positions 

T etching, scholarly a dm tv adnsrng maiors. commiiiec service & 
ftckl eipencncr supervision sa/VdDrwortitiABD considered i 
Position 1 requires expertise m Health Promotion mih ACSM 
NCHEC iCHESi or related cemfkaiiun preferred Position 2 
requires expertise m FiincsvSporu Medicine with AC5M, NAT A 
or rebled certification preferred Suucvsful uniwrsnv teaching, 
viudent recruitment uMntminuvsrholjrli juihIv A clinical 
experience preferred Positions hfgw August I9W> Application 
nu A 5 phone references Health Promotion: Eil Leorj rs June 
3rd Fitness-Sports Med: Mark UngcnlirkJ In June *tb 

Heil Hi and leisure Dept, 

Southeast Missouri Stale I'nJ*.. 

Cape Sinrdeau, MO 63701 
Phone: iS^J 631-2191 Fix: (5'3) 631-5150 

Applxaftore accepted uniil positrons filled 
southeu a ait EQUF AAl 



COUNSELOR 

Renton Technical College in Lenton, 
Washington, which is located in the greater 
Seattle area, is accepting appiicatir ns lor a 
full time tenure track counselor to st art July I . 
Requirements include an MA in jounseiing, 
psychology, or o related field o id successful 
counseling experience wr,n an adult 
population. Training and/or experience in 
vocational or career counseling is strongly 
preferred. For an application please call 
( 206 ) 235-2296 

eoe 



continued from page 6 

$3110,000 of the proceeds from the sale of 
the 1904 World Cup Commemorative 
Coins. Several corporations have aligned 
themselves with the HBCF, including 
MCI. When business customers sign on 
to the HBCF/MCI Affinity Member 
Program plan, MCI automatically directs 
part of what a business spends each 
month on long distance calls to a 
scholarship for Hispanic students. 
Other corporate giants currently 
contributing are Dean Witter Reynolds. 
AFLAC, and First Consumers National 
Bank r f Delaware. 

For future growth, the HBCF's goal is 
to fotm an alumni association with the 
help of former scholarship recipients like 
Manuel Si gala. As the organization 
moves into its third funding cycle, the 
goal is to award 50 scholarships, bringing 
to 100 the number of students who have 
received assistance from this non-profit. 

The organization plans to expedite 
the application process by establishing a 
web site on the Internet, allowing 
students on college campuses to access 
the HBCF and submit their applications 
directly. To qualify for a scholarship, a 
student must be accepted or enrolled full 
time in a college with a business major, 
have a 3.0 grade point average or better, 
provide evidence of financial need, and 
be a U.S. citizen of Hispanic origin. In 
addition, students must demonstrate 
leadership qualities as shown by 
participation m extracurricular activities 
in their communities and write an essay 
on what Hispanic business leadership 
means to them. 

The Hispanic Business College Fund 
( 202 ) 775-7059 
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Limited Access to the 
Information Superhighway 



L atinos appear to It missing out on 
die higgc-si, most dynamic 
cninmuniunont advances since 
the telephone -computer technology. 
Its no secret lint computer technology, 
developed into systems such as the 
Internet. databases, software, and other 
tools, is last becoming the most etlKient 
was to K\ ess and process information. 

Need statistics tor a business project’- 
(let on the Net I nuking to research a 
goienmieni policy'* You’ll likely find it on 
the Internet. Need some ideas to expand 
sour business' Log on and see svhat the 
competition is doing, or add some new 
capabilities via applications sotrwaa-. 

I lave come legal questions? Medtc.il 
questions? You un begin a search sir. 
quite wmpiv. pose the questions on an 
electronic bulletin board and be 
surprised it the quick and saried 
responses from people Hear and tar. 

1 he resources are endless I he growth 
and changes are seen JjiIv 

And ssliile millions ot people are 
learning to use tins powerful and benetin.il 
ssstein. it appears that Latinos in the 
United Scatcs are hilling behind. 

A team at the Tomas Rivera Center m 
t ’l.iiftuotii. t ain, explored the issue, 
w hich is ot great consequence to l atoms 
specific allv but also to the population 
as a whole Hut to understand how 
Ijr-re.iclung this tool truly is, it’s important 
to know that ui l‘W4. some 3d million 
Internet subscribers emoyed the benefits 
nl a network tlut experts estimate will 
grow to 'in million by the year 2m in. 

And because the system undergoes 
technical advances and changes almost 
daily. the advantages such accessibility 
hrmirv to the user are time-saving and 
■ mt-eflecttve. Wh.it might have taken 
scveiai trips to the library- can now he 



by Elena Chabolla 

accomplished within minutes and 
without leaving the home or office. 

Never mind the fact that subscribers 
worldwide can exchange ideas and 
engage in dialogue, the network contains 
information on practically any topic 
imaginable, be it via a World Wide Web 
site or the countless categories users can 
access within the system. And the 
databases and software programs become 
a treasure nlicii users are able to apply 
the contents to make their business or 
their home run more smoothly. 

ervicec such as the Internet become 
libraries to research science and nature, 
the heavens and the earth, the oceans, 
human behavior, entertainment, goods 
and. services, government and politics, 
business, education, banking and finance, 
medical data, and much, much more. The 
possibilities are truly without limits 

1 his powerful tool has reached a place 
m our world that makes it necessarv tor 
us to understand it and to be able to use 
it. And m order to do that, training and 
accessibility are crucial. Much of the 
information used in this article is based 
on 'he T'in.vs Rivera ('enters report. 



‘To adapt to the 
changes brought on 
by the communications | 
revolution , Latinos will 
need public and private 
initiatives to support 
the/r interests." 

The Tomas Rivera Center 
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l.annoa c»i d Information Technology: 
Perspectives for the 2 1st Century. 

The TRC report, written by Tony 
Wilhelm, is a comprehensive document 
that analyzes the whys and the 
consequences of the disproportionate use 
of computer technology by the Latino 
population within the Uniced State. It 
also otters suggestions on how to move 
this important segment of the country 
toward technological advances and the 
computer age. 

Drs. Harry R Pachon and Rodolfo de la 
(Lima, the centers president and vice 
president, respectively, note in the foreword 
that ‘The analysis of computer access 
reveals that Launos lag behind society as a 
w hole in the use of computers on the job, 
it school and in the home.’ Thc two stress 
their concern about preparing Latinos to 
participate in and reap the rewards of this 
valuable information. 

The most surprising statistic in the 
i enter s report concerns the use of home 
computers. The RW figures show that 
one Latino household in eighrhad access 
to a home computer, one-half (he figure 
for non-Hispaniv whites. The analysis 
reveals that less education, higher poverty- 
rates. and lower skill/ occupational status 
contribute to the whys of this reality. 

Another reality is that by the year 2000, 
the great majority of federal and state 
services will he processed electronically — 
benefits such as job mining, grants, and 
contracts. This means that private and 
public points of access must be established 
so that Lamms are not further marginalized 
from public life. 

Filter Dan Roman of the Centers for 
Computing and Technology at the 
University of Arizona in Tucson. 

F or the past couple of years, Roman 
lus worked m the southern part of the 



state nuking sure that access is available 
to rural and other areas in need. He is 
part of a team that covers the entire state 
of Arizona, setting up access points and 
educating the system’s new users. 

“Our world is changing and our access 
to information is changing,” Roman said, 
nonng that traditional facilities such as 
libraries and schools are being replaced 
“by this thing called the Internet.” 

It's ail of that and more. "A person can 
go to Paris and view painongs that are 
hanging on the walls of one of the 
world's famous museums and never leave 
their locale,” he said with awe. “Where 
that takes us is to an archaeological dig 
where if one presses certain keys, dust 
gets blown away, right from a desktop." 

But the fact remains that there must 
tint be Internet connectivity. 

The National Information 
Infrastructure (Nil) was created to 
“enable all Americans to access 
information and communicate with each 
other easily, reliably, securely, and 
cost-effectively in any medium — voice, 
data, image, or video — anytime, 
anywhere. This capability will enhance 
the productivity of work and lead to 
dramatic improvements in social services, 
education, and entertainment” 

It is clear that, as the TRC report 
states, the Nil will undoubtedly be 
multimedia, permuting not only voice 
transmission but also tull-mocion video, 
data, and image transmission. The 
relecor imumcations industry has been 
instrumental in shaping the Nil, 
primarily because of services such as local 
exchange earners, long-distance companies, 
cable companies, equipment manufacturers, 
computer hardware and software 
providers, and maverick wireless, satellite, 
and cellular consortia. 

A recent report bv the National 
Telecommunications and Information 
Administration (NTIA), using Internet 
access as a barometer of progress, reveals 
that 35 percent of K-12 public schools, 
22 percent of hospitals, and 21 percent of 
public libraries currently have Internet 
access. This report suggests that the 
information superhighway has yet to 
reach most public institutions. 



I ‘The lack of Inclusion | 
at the managerial level 
might account in part 
for the slow increase 
I in computer use on the 
j job for Latinos relative 
! to the employed | 
I population as a whole” j 
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To adapt to changes brought on by 
the communications revolution. Latinos 
will need public and private initiatives to 
support their interests, the TRC report 
says, Effective community-, state-, and 
federal-level telecommunications policies 
are required to ensure that all persons can 
take advantage of the opportunities. 

The state. Roman savs, needs to be 
proactive in providing access for folks 
who don't have it, be it through schools, 
libraries, or other facilities. “We must 
augment access to the people who can’t 
afford it ” 

Uo until 1993. Latinos were found to 
be lagging about seven years behind the 
population as a whole in using 
computers on the job: 29.3 percent of 
employed Latinos used a PC, about the 
same figure for the population as a whole 
seven years earlier. 

Research shows that one’s occupation, 
education, and income were the three 
most significant variables m predicting 
Latino computer use at work. Between 
1983-93, the percentage of Latino males 
employed in managerial and professional 
specialty occupations where computer 
are a part of the job remained constant at 
11.6 percent. By contrast, for non-Ladno 
males, there was an increase over the same 
period from 26.3 percent to 27.9 percent. 

The lack of inclusion at die managerial 
level might account in part for the slow 
increase in computer use an the job for 
latinos relative to the employed population 
as a whole, the reporc states. However, 



educational actammeru and occupational 
status are highly correlated. And 
according to the U.S. Department of 
Education, the 1992 national drop-out 
rate among Lanno 16- to 24-year-olds 
was 29.4 percent, a figure about four 
times higher than that for non- Latino 
whites (7.7 percent). 

The downward spiral begins with low 
educational/vocadonal attainment, 
followed by semiskilled occupational 
status, low rate of re-learning/ re-training, 
potential technological obsolescence, and 
lower-status employment or unemploy- 
ment. This scenario can be reversed if 
employers, schools, families, government, 
and other institutions take care to provide 
persons with the necessazy r resources and 
skills to succeed in the labor market. 

Evidence of this cooperation can be 
found in the Goals 2000: Educate 
America Act, signed into law in 1994. A 
priority of the legislation is to ensure 
ease of access to emerging technologies, 
but another reality, noted by the U.S. 
Office of Technology Assessment, points 
out that Latino students attend schools 
with fewer than average computers per 
capita than do their Anglo counterparts. 

The current policy debate focuses on 
developing public access points at schools, 
community centers, libraries, hospitals, 
and city halls. Given that low-mcome and 
minority communities will not have 
computers of their own in sufficient 
numbers in the near term, they will need 
such access points to make transactions. 

Thu report also notes that income isn't 
always a factor in computer ownership. 
Latinos are still way behind their 
non- Latino white counterparts despite 
comparable income and Level of education. 
This trend suggests that computer 
manufacturers might be missing the mark 
on advertising to this large population. It’s 
unclear, however, why the numbers in this 
area are so vastly different. 

Roman notes that as computer prices 
drop, they will become more accessible 
to more people. 

“Wc build cohesiveness by people 
having equal opportunities.'' 

% 



Finding a Way in the 
Career World 



I i i lie* decisions surrounding a college 
education jre somewhat contusing, 
the boundless possibilities of the 
career word might sometimes seem 
overw helmirg. Stepping out into the 
rejl" world after college graduation 
need not he a stressful transition, though. 
Several organizations designed to foster 
the development of professionals, and 
Hispanic s in panuular. are reads to lend 
a hand. 

Noting that everv academic discipline 
has its own professional organization. 
Hector Garza. director of the American 
Council on Educations Office oi 
Minorities in Higher Education, stressed 
the value of these groups. 

There are no specific initiatives 
designed to mentor students right 
out of college." Garza commented. “Me 
rake mi this is rhat there aren’t am 
established programs, hut there is a world 
of professional organizations that take on 
that role " 

( i.irzu added that, in general, the system 
does j poor job of encouraging students 
to quickie gun an appropriate professional 
organization. He explained that this type 
of encouragement should rightfully begin 
at the college level. According to Garza, 
faculty members should he appro.u hed 
and advised to i onvince students to sign 
up. Likewise, students should be counseled 
to seek membership. 

■'Through the mentoring proves-., 
faculty members should start including 
students in programs (sponsored In 
professional organizations) earls oil. 
Bring them to functions, have a student 
he a panel member, have a student 
engage in research, encourage a student 
to he an intern in national offices, and get 
them involved with other |organizJMon| 



by Jennifer Kossak 

members. I always suggest to faculty to 
do this." the director emphasized 

Garza pointed to the supporr these 
groups can offer. 

"Some of the iong-standing. 
well-established professional organizations 
represent their members legislatively; 
provide technical assistance and research, 
publications, and networking through 
national conferences, and focus on keeping 
their members on the cutting edge." 

Ho members of these associations go 
further in their careers? 

"Without a doubt." savs Garza. 
"Students in university activities have 
better networks and are in a better 
position jthan those not involved}. Its the 
same with the professional track. Ihev re 
just better connected." 

While Garza noted the existence ot 
professional organizations specifically 
designed to foster the growth of 
Hispaims. lie doesn’t believe enough is 
being dune. ! le believes that there 
should lie mote m terms ot mentoring 
and helping students develop in 
career positions 

Students who are seeking an 
appropriate professional organization to 
join have literally thousands to consider. 
] here are groups tor those in every 
profession, from the arts to zoology, and 
some focus on the promotion of 
Hispanic professionals in particular. 

The Society of Hispanic 
Professional Engineers (SH PE) 

Based in Los Angeles. Galif.. the 
Society of Hispanic Professional 
Engineers was founded in l'J74 and 
totals some ti.bDO engineers, student 
engineers, and scientists among us 
members SHPE aims to increase the 
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number of Hispanic engineers bv 
supporting students. The organization 
sponsors competitions and edu^jciomd 
programs, bestows awards, and holds an 
annual career conference, SHPE also 
maintains a placement service 

The American Association of 
Hispanic C PAs (AAHCP A) 

This Bronx-based association includes 
members from the public and private 
sectors, accounting firms, universities, and 
banking institutions. AAHCPAs goal is 
ro maintain and promote the professional 
standards of Hispamcs in the accounting 
field. The organization aids members in 
developing their practices and m 
securing government contracts. 
AAHGPA provides employment services, 
awards scholarships. and sponsors 
continuing professional education seminars. 
Li (.'mi Ufa, one of the groups publications, 
is produced quarterly. A membership 
listing is also published annually 

The American Association 
of Teachers of Spanish 
and Portuguese (A ATS P) 

hounded in l l >17, this Greelv, Colo., 
organization includes a membership of 
13,00(1 teachers of the Spanish and 
Portuguese languages and literature, and 
others interested in Hispanic culture. 
Although many organizations begin 
promoting their cause Jt the college 
level, the AATSP reaches the secondary 
school level as the sponsor of the 
Sociedad Honoraria Hispamca and the 
National Spanish Examinations. The 
group also operates a placement bureau 
and j pen pal registry. A directory, 
newsletter, and journal are also published 
bv AATSP. 



The Hispanic Organization 
of Latin Actors (HOLA) 

New York City is the home base for 
HOLA. This group, established 21 years 
ago, has a membership of 380. HOLA 
includes individuals and organizations 
involved m theater, film, TV, radio, dance, 
video, and music. The group’s mission is 
to foster an image of Hispanic cultural 
diversity through the promotion of 
Hispanic actors’ work. HOLA has a 
career development center, holds adult 
theater training and orientation seminars, 
and provides a referral service to casting 
agents. HOLA also produces a newsletter 
and directory. 

The Association 
of Hispanic Arts (AHA) 

Also located in New York City, the 
Association of Hispanic Arts promotes 
Hispanic arts as an integral part of the 
nations arts community. Individual artists 
and non-profit Hispanic arts organizations 
are permitted access to the group’s 
services. These service offerings include 
referrals for administrative, financial, and 
fund-raising issues. The group also assists 
with art exhibits and performing arts 
presentations that concern Hispanic 
culture, history, beliefs, and attitudes. 
AHA maintains a central office, produces 
a mailing list, and publishes AHA! 
Hispanic Arts News. 

Hispanic National Bar 
Association of Chicago 
(HN BA) 

Established in 1972, the Chicago- 
based HNBA counts among its goals 
fostering jurisprudence and promoting 
reform in the law. HNBA is actively 
involved in counseling Hispanics 
interested in the legal profession. The 
association, comprised of 3,8U0 
members, offers a placement service, 
awards and financial assistance, and 
professional training seminars. The group 
also provides referrals for legal cases that 
involve issues in Hispanic communities 
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The Hispanic Bar Association 
of Washington, P.G. (HBA) 

This association also promotes 
Hispanic attorneys and law students. 
Founded in 1974, the HBA’s 
200 members are concerned with 
encouraging public service to the Latino 
community. The organization has 
established the Hugh Johnson Memorial 
Award, which is presented to a person 
who serves the Washington, D.C.-area 
Latino community via the legal 
profession. A similar award is given to a 
law firm, association, or institution that 
provides legal services to Latinos in and 
around Washington, D.C, 

The National Association 
of Hispanic Nurses (NAHA) 

Now in its twentieth year, the 
National Association of Hispanic Nurses 
is still promoting the interests of nurses 
and nursing students who are involved 
with the health-care needs of the 
Hispanic community. The organization 
is comprised of members with various 
ethnic backgrounds, both Hispanic 
and non-Hispanic. 

Based in Washington, D.C., the 
NAHA conducts research on Hispanics' 
health-care needs and distributes its 
findings to various agencies at the local, 
state, and federal levels, with the goal of 
influencing policy decisions and resource 
allocation. The organization also seeks to 
ensure that Hispanic nurses have equal 
opportunities in educational, professional, 
and economic terms. This group bestows 
the Henrietta Viilaescusa Award and the 
Ildaura Murillo- Rhode Award. 

The Hispanic Organization of 
Professionals and Executives 
(HOPE) 

While most organizations are geared 
toward specific profesuons, more 
broad-based groups also exist. The 
Hispanic Organization of Professionals 
and Executives is one example, Formed 
in 1773, HOPE promotes Hispanics’ 
participation m free enterprise and 
political systems. The group aims to 
increase the number of Hispanic 
professionals and executives, and aids in 
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career development. HOPE also works to 
link professional and executive sectors on 
the national and internal na] levels. This 
organization sponsors the Hispanic First 
Federal Credit Union, the Hispanic 
Heritage Foundation, and HopeAmenca 
Investment Clubs. 

This sampling of the thousands of 
national professional organizations 
underscores the value of being well 
connected. Support from a fellow 
organization member with similar 
experiences or a helpful idea in an 
association's newsletter ju^t might pave 
the way for success. 
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£LJLLJl^QJ^.t^jrNITr COLLEGE 

Dean of Liberal Arts 

$ 53,484 - $ 64,731 

Elgin Community College, a two year 
community college. Is seeking a person of 
vision to assume the Leadership of this 
division, Responsibilities include assuring 
Integrity of all programs and course offerings, 
administer selection, supervision and 
evaluation of divisional staff and InsirucUoital 
laboratories. Oversee Visual and Performing 
Arts Center and programs. Exercise 
leadership In academic and fiscal planning, 
and develop and maintain institutional 
relationships with community leaders, 

Must have a minimum of master's degree, 
doctorate preferred, minimum of 5 years of 
experience in higher education including 
teaching as well as progressively more 
administraUve responsibility. Experience with 
budgets, collective bargaining agreements and 
the mission and function of a community 
college also required. If interested send 
resume, copy of transcripts along with the 
names and phone numbers of three 
references by June 7 to: 

Peg Gorman. Director Homan Resource* 
Elgin Community College 
1700 Spartan Drive 
Elgin, XL 60123 

EC'C is an SOE/AA employer. Disabled 
persons needing reasonable accommodations 
should contact the ADA Coordinator at (8471 
888-5575. 
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NASA Helps Students 
Launch Their Careers 



T hree students from LaGuardia 
Gommuniry College and two 
former LaGuardia and now City 
College of New York students have 
become part ot a select group in the U.S. 
scientific community because of their 
involvement in a scientific research 
program at the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration. Participating in 
NASA’s Goddard Institute for Space 
Studies in New York City, Patrick 
Michel. Julia Gomez, Maricela Reyes, Elv 
Duenas, and Nancy Sevcrino are having 
the opportunity’ to conduct important 
scientific research while they complete 
their academic programs. 

For the past two yejrs. the students 
have worked on front-line scientific 
research analyzing Jupiter's atmosphere 
as part of a current NASA science 
investigation at the Goddard institute 
This summer, upon the completion uf 
their research, they will be preparing 
their findings. 

’ As the findings are formalized, the 
students will not only have explored 
whole new career possibilities in the 
scientific community for themselves, but 
they will have helped NASA and CUNY 
learn how to involve students and fa tul tv 
in current scientific research and how to 
move that research onto some of 
CUNY's campuses. 

The specific project on which the 
students are working is an education and 
scientific research program administered 
hv CUNY's Alliance for Minority 
Participation m Science, Engineering and 
Mathematics and the Goddard Institute 
for Space Studies, called the G1SS 
Institute on Climate and Planets 

“Most of oitr students are from the 
inner city, and, in the world ot science 
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itself, there are very few minority 
participants,” says LaGuardia Community 
College professor Jim Frost, “Because 
students don’t often receive a sound 
grounding in physics, chemistry, and 
calculus in high school, they are limited 
in what they can do by the time they 
reach college. I believe I am exposing 
them to a new world that will give them 
more options in the future.” 

The LaGuardia students in the 
Institute on Climate and Planets (ICP) 
are investigating the chemical composition 
and spatial distributions of Jupiter's 
stratospheric aerosols, minute particles 
that are suspended in the upper regions 
of the «*,. usphere. Learning about those 
aerosols might help scientists learn more 
about the origin of Jupiter and other 
planets m the solar system. Their research, 
performed in conjunction with Goddard 
scientists, provides opportunities for these 
minority students to network m the 
scientific community. 

“We are very grateful for such a 
program for minority students," says Ely 
Duenas. a second-year LaGuardia student 
from Peru, who acknowledges the help 
of GISS mentors and scientists 
Dr. Barbara Carlson and Dr. Andy Lacis. 
“When ! first came to this country, 

I never thought that 1 would have the 
opportunity to work with such scientists.” 
Back home. Duenas and her father 
used to discuss Einstein's Theory of 
Relativity’ or the concept of black holes 
in spate. The opportunity to enter a 
laboratory and engage in research with 
real scientists seemed so remote. Now 
that she’s at LaGuardia Community 
College, it's a reality Because »»f iiiv 
NA5A program, she might one dav study 
black holes as a professional scientist 
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'We believe that the 
Institute on Climate 
[ and Planets* grassroots 
and problem-solving 
approach is what's 
. needed to make a real 
contribution to the 
quality of the science 
education that our 
young people receive...." 

Jim Hansen, 

Goddard Institute 
for Space Studies 
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Dr. )im Frost, professor in the Computer Information Systems Department at LaGuardia Community 
College, Long Island City, New York, confers with LaGuardia student Nancy Severino. 



At LaGuardia, student involvement m 
front-line research projects is considered 
to be an important catalyst to engage 
them in the processes of scientific 
discovery. Such experiences can lead to 
retaining minority students in the 



“When I first came to 
this country, I never > 
thought I would have 
the opportunity to work 
with such scientists ” 

Ely Duenas, 
student, 

LaGuardia Community College 



sciences and, possibly, can encourage 
their pursuit of professional opportunities 
in this field. The belief is that 
partnership on current scientific research 
problems offers the potential for both 
valuable educational experiences and 
significant contributions in fundamental 
research problems. 

"We believe that the Institute on 
Climate and Planets' grassroots a id 
problem-solving approach is what's 
needed to make a real contribution to 
the quality of the science education that 
our young people receive and to 
motivate and prepare talented youth to 
pursue careers in science." says Jim 
Hansen, head of the Goddard Institute 
for Space Studies 

The research is funded jointly by the 
Equal Opportunity Office and the 
Education Division of NASA The 
project is also supported through a grant 
from the National Science Foundation. 
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jNSTRUCTOR OPENINGS 

A comprehensive two-yeat college dedicated to 
student, community and staff success is presently 
seeking two individuals for the positions listed below 
The College is located in ihe city ol Ann Arbor. Ml, a 
community nt over 100.000 whose growth and vitality 
is supported through a cultural enrichment of die arts, 
entertainment. Big T.fl Sports, and (he surrounding 
metropolitan area 

MATHEMATICS INSTRUCTOR - This individual will 
teach college Mathematics including the 

calculusrdiffetentiaJ equations sequence in a 
department which also offers a wide variety of courses 
including statistics 

This individual must possess a Masters degree m 
Mathematics, Mathematics Education or closely related 
Mathematics area, two yean full time teaching 
experience (equivalent of 900 student conuct/clock 
hours) at the high school level of above, preference 
given to candidates with community college level 
experience, experience in teaching the 

calculuvldifferentiil equations sequence, and 

experience in leaching mathematics below the ,rik ulus 
level 

AMERICAN HISTORY INSTRUCTOR ■ This individual 
will (each first and second year college-level History 
courses, primarily in American History Some teaching 
of Western Civilization coursu may be required. 

This individual must posses* a Masters degree in 
History with a concentranun in American History, 
equivalent of two years full time successful teaching 
experience | equates to 900 student contact/clock hours) 
preferably at the community college level. Preference 
will be given to candidates with teaching experience 
and/or background both in American History and 
Western Civilization 

Deadline fur receipt of Official WCC application forms 
t(or both positional in the Office of Human Resource 
Management is 5 III) p m June 28. 1996. 

Anticipated dale ol appointment for these puviliuns is 
August 26, 1996. Initial annual salary range is 
531.42(1- $4’, DM) dependent upon education and 
experience, base load of 32 weeks/160 days/450 
contact hours per academic year with numerous fringe 
benefits 

Interested persons should send completed application 
forms with credentials (transcripts) to: 

Washtenaw Community College 
Office of Human Resource Management 
4800 E. Huron River Drive 
Ann Arbor, MI 48 1 06 
(3131 973-3497 
Job Hotline (3 1 31 973-3510 

NOTE: All credentials reflecting slated minimum 
qualifications must accompany Ihe applicmion in order 
(□r candidacy to be considered further, specifically, 
transcript t student copy acceptable) copy license, 
candidates statement of the number of clock hours 
taught in front of students for current and/or past 
teaching appointments, once 900 clock hours have been 
declared (hat will suffice for preliminary candidacy All 
credentials must be received by (he deadline date 
indicated hereon 

Washtenaw Community College is on 
AA/EEO/ADA employer. 
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Slis 1 fiteil ss'Ser.il ri-.i'oti' tor ills' limited 
ni' T.ii non. I iisp.iine females .re viewed ,ts 
iiinn 1 ses ml than stouten of oths-r r.ues. 
II, d til. ’ll tllVIldb. Ivins !OI loss .ltd. I (.nulls 



h\ /nds Pinffi Alicea 



iru'inlvi ss.n mule lilsfls to l>e iiitMiiter- 
pis'tsd .i',i icMIjl osertiiie, die s.nd.S.indki 
s.i isl that tiltur.il diflereiKs's im^ht 
limit inter.iiUmi 

‘l iir some groups, like l.atm.i snnleiu', 
llieis' mipjn be 'inns' iultiif.il pr'<-'< i iptfui' 
.ii'.iirT't speak ini' up m the i |.i"ronm ” 

lhit Daphne I’.n.n. a professor ot 
Spanish and 1’oruimiCM* at the I’tnversits ot 
M i".iifin etts at Amherst and is' author ot 
tlie book, /it, n, mu, ■ ( .iIihihim,)' 

/ilk. Iii’iii tin .Sr lli’i/,/ ef 1 1 fill, 'll . 
Sm, lii >. s.ud site disagree' with mans of the 

til i ill IJs;' ot tl le lepiil L . 

i llaSClit "ill .illi i lulls l liiil.its I .liii 

'lsepln.il ol die sl.mii' s»i tlie Miltiiine 
mum ten at the inmvrsits level I am not 
viuip.itheiis tu [lu- e mils’" scare Inns’ lor 
stays to slims the sorrs lot in lile tli.it 
ssomen are ^s'lUit^" 

I'.nai. sslm t.melii women's stii.lies lo, a 
dt’s .isle bm said she 'topped teas limp mu li 
pii'pt.iiii' be* .mss' [lies shut men out. slid 
Mins' lenmiist ssriter. m JsJslemi.i e.v.ipeer.ns 
the situation of ssomen in colleges. 

"It is a desire to make the 'itti.irtoii as 
bad as possible." '.ml I’alai. i otmtcrnip that 
if ssoinsTi ssfie has mu mi* |i ,, sluhs nit time, 
tlien thee ssniilshi't hasv higher high seltool 
pradiution rates than men do. and tlu-s 
ssonldnt represent 55 peuenf o( all 
'tuslents enrolled in U.S, esillepc'. 

l'atai. who svas an uiKlergridu.itc st’isient 
in the C Wi<u and lias l.iupht in lolkee' lot 
mine than Jn sear-, '.ud she neser n r 
’kli's iiiiuriateil apani'l or 'hut out" 

" I lllllps have unproved so iiiik ll in tills 
uHitirrv." l’atai said 

Jaiine I'ctrovish. program nttisci loi 
ishieation and mluire at the [ oisl 
Inundation in Mess York, disagreed ssith 
I'.iiii. savinj: tiiat svlnle there li ne been 
improvements tm ssuineri at unis in st ties, 
tbs' loss iiiimbci' s’l ssomen iiiadti lime 
let mi enpiiieiT itiji program' and lass sihoub 
1 1 mill ind'i ate iliat the shin. its 1 n iioi ,o 
\ss'k npimp bn ssomen. 

"As Ions; as statistics sliiiss a yap. '..hi 
s.in't say its bulk" '.ml i'c troi nh 

Sandler said that w hile tlie situation h.o 
inipnued mu* i' her I' 'M2 icpoit. it, lisps' 
■nisi umser'itk's 'till h’s'e to make a number 
ot sh.inpes t<> erase ail ot' the niesjtiitie' 
W'oiiieii taee in the e.nnpiis environment 
Kien she resetitli e,uij»ht herself treatmp 
women slitteientlv at winiiurs'he otteis on 
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as'lidsT III till' , [.I"|.'| llu S lll.lk ! - ,1 ! in it m 
her etloit to keep ti n k , >t (in' k ripth ot lief 
w mi liar, she tlimis eied that stir ssottl.l t, >ok 

It 111'! SS.lt. ll Ollls SS Ill'll SS'llllfO s|n iks 

( >ik e shs' te.ili/ed liei 'iiibtle belt is lot. 'lie 
tiiielu I’er'eb i" loot ,; 1,. t ss . t . ! ; ,-i.!s 
w lien 'be ss.is s|«e ikinst 

Ills tepi'ii oils'!'. pio!s'"*>t'. idniiiits 
tratois. .md 'indent' .’"'ll 'iisxi'iii'in to 
< ii'iiii- tli il ssoiiii ii in tie iie.l ; .ji:i; ibis ,o 
ih" Anioiiir tin te pi ■! t ' rs* oiinus'nd.i! n>ii' 
tot unpins ms; the i-iu iimimnit tot tennis- 
students, on tmtiiio mnM’rir;e« 

Sim f in ile 'indents tend ,<• 1'imt out 

li.'lssT' lii spls Mil * 11 ' s' i , I, i 'Si ,.,,i , . i > link 
throii^li tile ui'isei and liim rant ilnii 
ll.iiiibi. piolessor ' 'liijuld is in a less 'fiond' 
bs'lols 1 seekinp an a] ims i , o| 'iloiu.t .jot.) 
ills' ipieMion io sstHiie’i 

( i diets', dionl.t fink , Kin. on till' !■' 
m. not and i on. kiit i's,i miiisiiss. ssluii 
ss on ist i sli op o'.ii at limhei t its'- ill ns <1»> iihti 
l "IkyiS' -in'lll'i nil Ill'll |'|| 'i|,i I, I"l ol 
■ oinj'uti: ha!.i"!ii'iit in ;h> ■.!!■■• i- i! 
haras'ipi'iit point md or ink's i.n 
s OllipilliT ll'.li;c 

In 'tinleul es ihianoti'. nk. H.n tilt'' 
luiiiis inemhfi mil, ■ •* ’ i»i ■,? inir 

heeaine t'l sour eendiT. toe. m itlim. 
h.n kjinmttd' 

I ,u ii!i\ tiiiinbiT' »inni|d no, 
iliil all minorities ireslts.ul', nit n;e,t 

f a, ults men vn shonkl not i ill mi 
ssomen. uisIuiIiul: tttnronts i.mds 

.i nit. ■I,,.- i- . ikt , lii i ■ p ni;! . ■* 

siess ",.i t,.r the "I lisp mi* ssoiiiiii point 
ot v lew n n ssonvii lii.l no iu.IisidLi.il 
point' of s less 

Mlidl'lll' 'llsIllM bl .Kidil'Mit sol I'lMi mis 
eltiier bs i ailing ail ot them bs tiieu tira 
Dailies ni l.„t u.iinis 

( I ills 3^1 ' siiould i • a 1'iit. t i V'luir me 
ss*>llli n"' Milvllf' i„!!K> to. ■Hid.:,!. 

llu upon iidlovi' i ni-. , it \: .ti. ni 
liar As'Oi l.|| IO]l 'Tll.ts till. I,,,.’ ill 0 slnicel, 
<1 lass ss lion!' sSefe . >1 ( < i : ti.itid vs,,!; 

In "i i In s i>i i oitite'i i ti'ioii | Ik 1 u pon '.ini 
that both 'iibt!,- ni.l os.it ! 1 ^ 1 : 11-1 

ssoiiU'D fiintimif' to be a pinhlcm ill 
Anteiii.nl law 'iliook. inlubum^ t[ie 
fsltis atioii < >1 tell, 1 If .1,1*1' nt- nnl >ln 
s'.ueers ot teiu.ile t.u tilts 
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Identity Crisis: 
Hispanic or Deaf? 

by Joyce Luhrs 



T he iwue* that the Hispanic deaf 
\Uulem confronts are complex. To 
meet the needs of students of 
lolor. the Multicultural Student 
Programs Office at Gallaudet University 
w.o created in December of 1993. With a 
goal ul providing advocacy, support, and 
programming for students of color and 
inter national students, the program otters 
idiKjtiutia! opportunities to support and 
educate students about the cultural 
heritage of diverse ethnic groups. In 
conjunction with the Hispanic Student 
Peat Organization, activities like the first 
Hispanic Deaf Student Conference have 
been developed 

The Hispanic Deaf Student t Conference 
was the first of its kind initiated bv 
lialUudet University during Hispanic 
Uc.itugc Month. The purpose of the 
conference was to bring together deaf 
md hearing Hispanic students from 
f.allaudct UniverMtv and from the 



Consortium schools in Washington. 
P C , to talk about issues, to identity - wavs 
of improving services and resources on 
campuses, and to network for future 
projects that would strengthen ties 
between their communities. 

According to K.R Perkins, director of 
the Multicultural Student Programs Office 
at C.aUaudec University, several students 
expressed Mime negative views about 
being a Hispanic on a predominantly 
white campus. 

“For deaf students this is even more 
complex due to their entrance into deaf 
culture. Some had been mainstreamed and 
grew - up in hearing/and environments. 
Others felt that the sooaJ environment is 
very segregated with each group sticking 
with its own.” 

Students also identified the lack of 
Hispanic professionals at the campus ,ix 
a problem. 



"They teh the campus lacks role 
models. They noted that most Hispanic* 
on campus work in blue-collar jobs and 
not in management or professorial areas." 
said Perkins. 

Students felt that deaf people should 
he exposed to role models early on 
According to Perkins, "W'hile there are 
very ftw faculty who are Hispanic and 
even fewer courses that reflect the hisrorv 
and culture of Hispanic peoples, 
students recognized that they have the 
responsibility to serve as role models to 
the younger generation. They expressed a 
desire to ‘give back’ and work tn the local 
(hearing) Hispanic communitv as well as 
with deaf Hispanics “ 

Among the areas that students identified 
that could be improved were the 
development of recruitment efforts to 
bring m more Hispanics. creating a 
Hispanic student retreat and welcome 
weekend before the start of the school 



“I try to instill in them 
a sense of pride about 
who they are and to 
teach them about the 
issues of the Hispanic 
and the deaf person.” 

Cecilia Atchison, 
i oordinator of student activities, 
Gallaudet University 
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year, hiring a Hispanic counselor as a 
resource person for Hispanic students, 
providing classes that reflect and teach 
the experience of Hispanics, and 
developing a larger, annual Hispanic 
student conference. 

Most of the Hispanic students 
attending Gallaudet come from New 
York, Texas, and California, and all make 
up only five percent of the total enrollment 
at the graduate and undergraduate levels. 
Out of 1 ,29S students enrolled at 
Gallaudet in the jyy5-% school year. only 
a little over seventy students are Hispanic. 

According to Cecilia Atchison, 
coordinator of student activities and an 
alumna of Gallaudet, Hispanic deaf 
students confront several issues. Very few 
role models exist for them on the campus 
with only 6 Hispanic deaf professionals 
on campus and no Hispanic deaf professors. 

When a memoring program was 
established for students, Atchison made it 
known that she would mentor only 
Hispanic tudems because they needed 
role models. She believes that she has 
been very successful in her mentoring 
efforts and cites the decrease in the 
drop-out rate among the Hispanic 
students However, she warns that this 
decline might not continue. Atchison 
maintains that with the elimination of 
the prep program, which prepares 
students to enter college the following 
year, she is seeing the drop-out ute 
among Hispanic students increase again. 

Student Angela Laguardia agrees that 
the numbers ot 1 hspanu professor* and 
administrators ire too few on the 
campus, but she believes the first step is 
to gf’t the 1 ll'pjrm students together. 

"We're being realistic for example, 
before our current president. I. King 
Jordan, all our presidents were hearing, 
and we concentrated on having a deaf 
president so we could relate more with 



the administration of Gallaudet,” 
says Laguardia. 

Laguardia, who is hard of hearing, 
believes that the students achieved a great 
level of recognition when Jordan became 
the university’s first deaf president. 

"He's our role model too. If you are 
determined enough and are in it for the 
long run, you’re going to get what you 
want, Eventually we will begin 
requesting more Hispanic professionals.” 
she says. 

Atchison believes that students 
need to be sensitive to Hispanics by 
understanding chat differences exist 
among this ethnic group. As an example, 
she paints out that she has blonde hair 
and blue eyes, which does not fit the 
stereotype of what people believe 
Hispanics look like. 

Rut Hispanic deaf students also deal 
with issues of identity'. Atchison says that 
most often the Students consider 
themselves deaf first and Hispanic second. 

“Ethnic pride and identify are very 
low. Deaf culture overrides that. Often 
when they go to residential schools, their 
primary language becomes Sign, and 
anything related to their Hispanic 
background is brushed aside." she says 

This situation is further complicated 
because while the students' parents might 
speak Spanish at home, they often don't 
know Sign language, and they can't 
communicate with then children. A* a 
result, the children lose their ethnic 
identity Atchison sees a pattern between 
those children who went to residential 
ileal schools and those who attended 
hearing schools because the latter seek to 
maintain their Hispanic deaf idcutitv. 
She believes those who went to residential 
schools lose their Hispanic identity lint. 
Atchison adds, there are exceptions. 



‘‘There arc a few exceptions to the 
rule — like me. 1 never lost my Hispanic 
identity because l didn’t go to residential 
schools. I attended regular hearing 
schools," she says. 

For Atchison, the battle is to teach the 
Hispanic deaf students about their roots 
and what it means to be Hispanic and deaf. 

“I try to instill in them pride about 
who they are and to teach them about the 
issues of the Hispanic and deaf person." 

Laguardia is one student who has come 
to terms with her dual identity. When she 
went to college, she learned more about 
her Hispanic background. She says that 
before, she always took it for granted 
because her family was always there. 

“Most of us grew up with the 
emphasis on the English language and 
American Sign language. 1 learned 
Spanish and English, mixed at first. I went 
to nursery school where they spoke 
English, and at home, my parents spoke 
Spanish. 1 learned both languages, and on 
top of that, 1 learned Sign language. ' 

As the recording secretary for the 
Gallaudet Hispanic Black Organization. 
Laguardia comments that not enough 
students participate in the different 
cultural events on the campus. 

"Many students knoss their 
background and heritage, but they fed 
more comfortable with then deal 
heritage" she says. "I helieve there can be 
a balance between being identified with 
the deaf and Hispanic cultures There 
is an increasing interest among student* 
on the campus to learn more ahoii* 
i lispjiiic t Liltnrc ’’ 

Hailing from 1 aguardia tin 
first generation in her family to be bon, 
ill the United States With her parent* 
originally funn < iuba she has learned ti« 
expect tomnumn Jtions problems. 

.t'liumii'il an jwsjc I .' 



“I believe there can be a balance between being identified with the deaf 

and Hispanic cultures 

Angela Laguardia, recording secretary, 

Gallaudet Hispanic Black Organization 
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Multimedia in the Teaching 

of Spanish 

by I nes Pintn Alicea 



A professor who teaches beginning 
Spanish at George Mason 
University has seated a unique 
multimedia course to help college 
students not only learn a language more 
effectively but also meet the increasing 
demands on their time 

The course, known as Em to. uses 
multimedia technology to integrate 
sound, video, graphics, and text and 
immerses students in Spanish, virtuallv at 
their leisure. 

"Mulrmicdu provides a more effective 
way tor students to learn because they get 
immediate feedback; they don’t have to 
wait for .1 teacher to tell them “you did 
this right or you did this wrong. " said 
Kelly Ann Nieves, an assistant professor m 
the department of foreign languages and 
literature at the Fairfax. Vj.. campus who 
became the first college professor to 
teach Exito to Spanish I students 

Students meet with Nieves onlv once 
pci week. Students also must spend about 
fise lump, weekly in the multimedia lab. 
it their convenience. ' 
i ompleting interactive 
even ises and assignment 
that allow them to hear 
native speakers, role pla\ 
in video skits so thev can 
hear (heir own pronuncia- 
tion. manipulate graphics 
to participate in activities 
that show their under- 
standing, and practice 
writing skills by typing 
responses to questions. 

1 hev also have three hours 
' >f weekly homework, a 
midterm, and a final exam. 

“ The course allows for 
a !<>t more input into the 



language than simply looking at the 
textbook." Nieves said. "One of the 
problems adults have when they ate 
learning ,i language is learning the 
pronunciation. They need pronunciation 
practice from the start The kind of 
practice provided by this course is 
extremely helpful to their speaking skills." 

The Central Intelligence Agency 
t'.IAl developed Exito. an intensive 
multimedia Spanish course, in 1987 to 
provide language training for agents and 
military personnel with no previous 
knowledge of Spanish. The CIA wanted 
to see the program used in other 
educational settings and turned to 
Analysas. a Springfield. Va.. company to 
help market Exito. which is also available 
in French and Russian versions. 

As part of her doctoral dissertation. 
Nieves adapted the course for use m a 
one-semester college course and began 
teaching it two years ago at George Mason 
Lmversirv She developed a manual of 
.it. n\ itics lor teas hers to reinforce the 



coursework and is working on a texebou 
tli.u will better guide college student 
through the software and exercises. 

"The reaction to the class has bee 
pretty positive. Students have told m 
that it prepared them better for listenin 
and speaking and for their subsequer 
Spanish courses." 

The course and lab scheduling tak 
into account the many family and wor 
commitments of today's college student' 
particularly older ones, whose ranks ar 
growing across the country. Accordin 
to the U S. Census, one-third ofAmerica 
colleges students in 1993 were beewee 
the ages of 25 and 44. At George Maso 
University. 29 percent of students stud 
part time, according the institution 
office of planning and research. Abm 
41 percent of the students who too 
Nieves’ course the first time it wj 
offered were over 22. and H4 percent < 
rhe class held either a full- or part-nnie jol 

"Since students using Exito attend 
forma' ! session only once a wee! 

• they have the time th. 
i they need to wor 
i individually with ill 
! computer activities. 
Nievr said. "This Integra 
turn i f the technology : 
• not overly burdensom 
on the students’ nm 
and helps them balanc 
their school, work, an 
family obligations.'' 

The main emphasis i 
the program is o 
communications skill' 
and when students met 
with Nieves, the .n-cla 1 
activities focus o 
dialogue develupmen' 




"Multimedia provide 
a more effective way 
for students to learn 
because they get 
immediate feedback . 

Kelly Ann Nieves, 
assistant professor, 
George Mason University 
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"/t puts pictures in 
your head that he/p 
you remember more 
of what you / earned , 
It really gets your 
mind working 

Chris Kaliveas, 
student 



la add miihv llexihilitv in the (Liars*'. 

’■lives 1 I 1 V 1 Ulliiel-IS (i; ilknOSi 1 

(III' ( >1 M'SMltMS pel Week In Mil -H 

w ii M 1 1« ■ r 

■\metv I - ** lit* ,i iuiu'.i m-goting in 
■ ( i jiii in in s i! (lie urn ii sits a ink 
Nieves ( Ijss Hiid said riidi he nunved 
1 he’ e\pei sen* c 

!> S 1 ‘dSU’t (I) Ml 111 ,1 I, ill Ini .“l IlnlJIS 

1 iiiiri si i in ,i i j iiss . P< .|i> s.iid Ym i in 
take .1 bleak \s hcriever vi M.i want 'i < >i i t ,iii 
go -it smir iivsn par r III*- i oinputer 

>'•< »llid »i»ll(‘ll till- -mil svnliui 1 1 IrIM- Dll' 

mssst'i the •jiii'Sliun -igjiu S< inietimi"- irt 
f In* i 1, issue xii. vm him v;i ■( < orft'drd 
Puri’ s.iid In 1 rt 1st) -tppret i-t-ed having 
tin- i ipporlmutv in spejk more 1r<*f|tn'i>tl\ 
I is using f l m multmiedi-i program 



' \ lot of nnn 1 I knew tin* answers hut 
if I had been in the classroom. 1 would 
has** felt like I was hogging up ail (lie time 
,ti,(l esershodv elses chance m learn 
Chris Kaliveas. a senior majoring in 
I mam e. said he too enioved the class and 
I relieved ir improved fiis abilitv to learn 
'he language 

It pms pictures in \< nit head that help 
vou temember more of what sou learned 
It reallv gets sour mind working 

Bur Kaliveas said one of the glitches 
with F.xito vs as that it oft*’n raised more 
questions lor him than u answered. Fur 
example. Kaliveas said he would have 
liked an explanation of vs hv it would 
have been better to use tu or usted in 
i et tain scenario. Kaliveas said Exicos 
software * ould be fine-tuned to address 
Ins need for additional information bv 
including a section on each screen that 
allows die user to gel more information 
on a suh)ect. somewhat like a fuumole. 
He would also have liked more on cultural 
topics like dances and foods native to 
different Latin American countries. 

Nieves said the course olteis a 
number of benefits to students interested 
in learning a language. It offers them 
immediate feedback hv telling them il 
Mies h.we answered incurrecilv, and alter 
two incurred answers it gives them a 
- < a tec t answer 

"Snue students -re not required tu 
perfonn tn Spanish in public before thev 
are readv and can control the pace nf the 
lesson thev ate not nervous about 
approaching the task <>l learning new 
i tiaiei lat - and consequent Is < an overcome 
manv of the problems that keep adults 
from gaining proficients in a foreign 
language, Nieves said. 

Students also report tlut the course 
boosts their i nntidence in their speaking, 
reading, and writing abilities in Spatmli 
Nieves said tesearch she has conducteti 
on students participating in Exito and 
students taking tradiiiotidl heginnmg 
’Spanish courses shows that K\tto 
stndenis srore higher on proficiency 
rxatm testing their language skills 

Bui die t nurse has ns drawbacks 
Nieves admits 



AM* fiau 1 its* 1 normal h.issles of nm 
having the technology working vvhen 
vou need il The lab isn t open 24 hours 
a da\ You also have in give up some o| 
die i or 1 1 at i time with students. Bill 
Vou (ill keep ill lolull t>V phone a I lit 
electronic mail 

Nieves s-mi 1 site iias > idler -ipplu arums 
It can be used as a supplement to a 
traditional beginning Spanish course or 
as a remedial program for advanced 
language students eager to review 
previouslv learned material. 

Nieves o working with the National 
t-uard In adapt Exito foi its use in 
reaching guard members Spanish She is 
also developing a set uml-seniesiei 
Spanish course using Fxito for Heorgr 
Mason [ n t\ «*t s it v 
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Awakening to the Riehness 

of Latino Arts 



by Jana Rivera 




T he richness and depth of Latino 
art has fur years tilled the barrios 
ut this country with music and 
color and drama. Hut Latino art has now 
spilled user its boundaries into mainstream 
America. Movies such as .Mi Fiimilu i. 
which portrays the Mexican-American 
experience, vears ago would have been 
largely ignored by critics and audiences 
outside the cultural group. Now, thev not 
only draw big stars such as Jimmy Struts 
mJ Mama Tomei, but they gain critical 
acclaim and pull in a diversified audience. 

Barclay Goldsmith, production and 
artistic director of Borderlands Theater, 
in residence at Pima Community 
College in Tucson. Anz.. remembers 
producing plays in the l‘J7(k with a 
Chicano theme. Although Goldsmith 
remembers large audiences, the group 
u as unable to get any coverage from 
newspaper theater critics. 

It w.is prettv much a barrio audience 
m a very traditional sense of the word." 
( ioldsnuth said. ‘Lots ot grandmothers 
and grandkids and Jugs. ' 

Borderlands Theater now stages Latino 
plavs m from of audience members from 
all ethnic and cultural backgrounds. 

‘Now our audiences really reflect a 
bnud spectrum of class and race — it is 
much more diverse." Goldsmith said 
“1 never dreamed rh.it we would have as 
many Anglos come to a Latino plav as we 
act now" 

The newfound appreciation tor 
Latino art might be in large part due to 
groups like Borderlands and others on 
college c .mi puses across the nation who 
have made a commitment to promote 
Latino arts and to showcase Latino artists. 

The Latino Cultural Arts Initiative at 
UCLA, one nt the largest university 



promoters of Latino arts in the country, 
has put together a committee of on- and 
off-campus representatives to plan 
cultural events and help with fundraising. 

During the past year, the initiative at 
UCLA has sponsored an exhibition of 
Chicano art at the Artnand Hammer 
Museum in Los Angeles; held a “Day of 
the Dead" celebration featuring Jimmy 
Smits, Paul Rodriguez, and Kelsey 
Crammer; offered a screening of the PBS 
film, C/iit-mo; and planned a celebration 
of Mexican music that w ill be held Latet 
this year. 

“We Jo everything from painting to 
music to theater to film," said Raymund 
Paredes, associate vice chancellor of 
academic development at UCLA. 



"More and more 
people are beginning 
to appreciate the 
range of Latino 
cultural expression 
and are supporting it.” 

Raymund Paredes, 
associate vice chancellor 

♦ 

l of academic development, 

UCLA j 



i 
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Those supporting the initiative at 
UCLA hope soon to commission work 
from the Latino Theater Company in Los 
Angeles and a piece by the musical group 
Los Lohos. 

"We are not only sponsoring significant 
art, " Paredes says, "but we are also going to 
help create it." 

Paredes also notes the widespread 
audience appeal of the Latino art events. 

"Sometimes we have 1.000 or more 
people attend these events They have a 
broad appeal across the campus and 
across the city More and more people 
are beginning to appreciate the range of 
Latino cultural expression and are 
supporting it " 

Promoting Latino art in Los Angeles, 
one of our nations centers of Latino 
culture, makes sense for UCLA, 
Paredes savs. and he thinks the program 
benefits many individuals bevond the 
artists involved, 

"We not only want to promote the art 
and culture for their own sake, but we 
also know that promoting Latino culture 
.md art has a big impact on creating a 
more hospitable climate for Latino 
students on our campus." 

Other umversines have fnund similar 
benefits. The Huntington Arts Gallery, 
the fine jrts museum at the University of 
Texas at Austin, works closely with the 
campus Center for Mexican-American 
Studies making collections of Latino 
works available to graduate students. 

Through a grant front the Rockefeller 
Foundation, sjvs Director Jesse Hite, the 
gallery will focus its attention and 
exhibitions on art from Central and 
South America and the Canbbean.lt will 
also promote Mexican-American and 
Latino art. 
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RT?. WESTERN 
NEBRASKA 

COMMIT ITV COLLEGE 



DEAN OF INSTRUCTION 

Western Nebraska Community College, Scottsbluff 
Campus, is accepting applications (or itie position ol 
Dean of Instruction the College was founded in 
1926 and is located n the Panhandle of Nebraska 
with attendance centers m Sidney and Alliance The 
central odrmnijirai.ve offices are located m 
Scottsbluff Current credit heodcount enrollment is 

appro* 1 maiefy 2 800 students RESPONSIBILITIES: 
The Dean of Instruction reports to the Executive Vice 
President (or Educational and Student Services, 
supervises the a locchon of resources in academic 
oreas. is involved with the improvement of 
instruction coordination of instructional activities, 
and the development and improvement of 
evaluation of cc.leqe academic activity is 
responsible for me planning, coordination, 
assessment, management and evaluation of all 
academic programs ond operations oversees 
faculty personnel matters, academic support 
services and academic grants and assists the 
Executive Vice President with the development of 
new strategic thrusn m the design and delivery of 
academic programs ond providing vision ond 
leadership in the use of technology to improve 
teaching and learning QUALIFICATIONS: Faculty 
and administrative experience at a community 
college and an appreciation for the role of a 
comprehensive community college, skills necessary 
to clearly articulate me college s mission, values, 
and needs ond to communicate them peisuasively to 
c-xtemal and .nternol constituencies, knowledge of 
current practices in me administration of community 
college academe programs good interpersonal 
written and oral communication skills, Master s 
Degree rn education management, administration, 
or an academic discipline, at least three years 
administrative responsibility at or beyond division 
chairperson levet and post- secondary teaching 
experience ability 'o Drovide leoderstup and re'ote 
la faculty and e*rti!*n/ listening communication 
and participatory management skills Ed D or Ph D 
preferred Anv equivalent combination of 
experience and education that provides the required 
knowledge skills ond abilities to perform the duhgs 
will be considered SALARY: Commensurate START 
DATE: immediate APPLICATION DEADLINE: June 
21 '<596 APPLICATION PROCEDURE: Send letter 
of application resume transcripts and three fetters 
of reference to 

Human Resources Office 
Western Nebraska Community College 
1601 East 27th Street 
Scottsbluff, NE 6936 M 899 

Only Complete applications will be considered 
EEO/Affirmotfve Action Employer. 



"Our first protect tv unint: tu be .in 
exhibition mi Tcjjim art." Hue says. 
"Although there has been .1 lot of work 
done on ( luumi .trt out ot t he 
Southwest Jiui (. alitornu. there has never 
realls been an exhibition ib.it studied the 
roots ot' Tejatio an." 

A* part »st this effort, the university has 
established a permanent tenured position 
tor a 1 atino art history professor and 
wiii be one of few universities to offer a 
itr.idu.tte decree in Latinu art historv. 
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"Our job is to 
educate, enlighten, 
and entertain 

Bradley A. Blake, 
director, 

The New Mexico State 
University Museum 
i at Kent Hail 



i 

1 



I 

1 I 

Hite saw Latino usual arts, like 
movies and theater arts, have definitely 
knocked down traditional borders and 
earned wide .mdiem e appeal 

" There have been .1 number ot 
important l atmoi exhibitions that have 
circulated m the last ample of sears 
that base been of very hiith quality and 
ia essiblc to everyone" 

Museums that have always Un used on 
Mexican ,ut. that were once almost 
marginal tnuseums. Hite '.avs. are 
becoming mush more mainstream ami 
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'table with the heightened interest From 
a diversified turnip. 

One such example is the Ness 
Mexico State University at Kent Hall in 
Las L'ruees. wliuh works m conjunction 
with the Uhieann Programs Department 
to showcase Latino art m all mediums, 
including lectures, theater performances, 
exhibitions, and imisie 

In tlie recent past, it has sponsored 
"I he Itest ot c hildren s Art from 
Mexico." 1 Smithsonian traveling 
exhibit, and "Sirait'lit from the Heart." a 
celebration fe.ituniitt Mexican music, 
food, and a pictorial exhibit. 

"Our job is to educate, enlighten and 
entertain." says iiradlev A. Blake, director 
of the museum "We let the people in Las 
Cruces, in town ami on campus, become 
aware ot the ru bn Css of culture we have 
here. We have .1 lot more awareness th 11 
we luxe ever had before." 

i 5 -i rt of this awareness Is due to the 
efforts ot Blake and his small staff. To 
break down the perception of a museum 
as .m elitist institution. Blake's group 
targets children in 'Urrtnmding schools 
with an outreach prour.1111 rhev call 
■'Museum 111 .1 Bap." which provides 
teachers ss uh ir; materials m 'lure with 
tlie 'tilde iits 

We m.iiu this to he a <. nmtortabie. 
mil pl.ue to dime" Blake case 

Ihma Uoiumunitv Colleges 
Borderlands i heater also spends iimeh ot 
1 1 s energy and effort behind the curtain, 
working sc it h college 'tudents. high 
school students, and high school 
dropouts in a mentoring program. It also 
performs 'peuai student matinees, busing 
neariv .V" 1,1 students to see them 

These programs and others like them 
on campuses across the nation have roots 
planted deeply in (he Latino culture and 
plans m nurture them, giving voice and 
opportunity to new generations of artists 
with stones set to be seen and heard 
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Ami'i ii ,i to develop till 1 network that will 
allow 'l lliicilts 111 tlll'se HHIMtrk-s til 
i nil ilutiMtc in their work." 

!>' t ’ ini'. ■ ■ >ll (hi n tin nt mean more 
t li.ii i i list exelunijinti messages. 

"We w.im them to be mure than ant 
pen p.iU W e .ire looknij; tor .i peel.i_m'i;K il 
point ul view, to lu\e them use .uh.meed 
U'SetiMimumH'.itions tor tlieir iiltiiuiie 
.n.ideiniL beiietit. 

1 lie m.im thrust ot IVujeet Quorum is 
to pel .(ikieuts (o solve problems 
[ooetlier I ui v e.iinple, stiklenis t'roin two 
i mimi ies. slu li .is Ur.i/il .iiu) Me\ieo. will 
work .is .i pm. I'erii.ips the Mesu.m 
■■tiiJeiii is pieen the t.isk ot bmkluio 
nit in Hi. i/il. He must voioijei the 
p.ti.mietei' to t.ike into .neoinit With 
the Hr.i/ili.in >tiielent .is i ounie. tile 
Mvmi .iii 'tiielent toilet ts the nei'i’ss.irv 
mini iii.iiitm b\ .iskuit! L|uestioiis tint will 
l.u ilit.ite i ompleiiou ot the t.isk. In mm. 
file Hv.i/ili.m siiuleiit must irse.iti h .insuei'e, 
w tilth results in two w.iv le.trnm^ 

" ! lie t.kt that there is a Julienne. 

'time j'loli]. m stilt iii^. .m.l L ul!.ib..i.itH’tt 
helps e it |i Mtklent leai n limn the 1 otliei." 
C .1 i i.t ' t 1 l.ll I i it! . W itl'i it) ■ 1 1 11 1 I. 

eiii|'li.ois on the Intel net amt ;;a'. i^.aien 
tliioueinuil rile \Xorhl Wide Web. 

stiitle'liL' h.n l luttrtm .le e li'tt .tile el Iti 

olitaimiip their information in bits and 
pioees With mu program stinlents mikt 
think .mil mu'Mt t " 

k'.uias sa\ s llut IBM has a support i enter 
in e.u h of" tin- pat tit ipatmp eountries. stalleil 
n't s}'t i i.iiK named tea. Ilea - 
"( tne . .Is mti;,;e of the piopi am is tlm 
file ten Iters all use the same peeia^ogunl 
nu'tii'i. the smie tools, ami the Mine 
sottw.ire and h.irdw.iie. resulting n; 
simil.u pnae, Is I’lopet QllOtUlll Ills 
ere.iti ei an iiih.istuie hire lor i ollahoratmn 
that pioMile 1 ' momentum tui nm i.u m.f, 

hetW e e J 1 si llooh 

( .m.i. believes tint the ii'tihs ot die 
intet .!■. non a il! be a -.elt tuuirishnii; 
pioie'i i lor boih tile i Inlihvn ..ml tin 
te it In i' I ini 'llp.liom die w lime My mil 




..uirimii i/ fit'ui p.iv't fi 

“My weakness is m speaking Spanish. I 
uiielerstaud it inurh better than 1 e.m speak 
it II I oo to ,i I h>p, mis restaurant. I e.m 
understand what I uad better than I e.m 
speak nr better than I tail uiktevsiaiid.' 

She explains that .is someone who is 
eleaf. she tends rn be ver\ visual, winch 
aids her m under 'st.illehliii what I lisp, lines 
are s.iymo 

"When Spanisii-speakiiija people yet 
e\i tied, dies have stioiiy lae i.d 
evpiessioiis 1 liev aie alwavs m.ikniy 
pestnivs with then hands, which is one 
strung area that I e.m relate to well I van 
uneleisui iel \erv quit kb tf liivv'u- iii.ulni 
exeited about sonie’thint; just b\ the way 
tlie\ .is t. s.i\ s | a^uaieit.i. 

H\ iMit!’ heirme .ikN. I lynauha, who 
is t lassit'ied is hav ing severe to profound 
de.ilni'ss. i an ideutitx when soniethmy is 
s.iul. She miileisi ores that the ilitlereiiee 
be t vs e % 11 ll.ile! ot ilealilii; .iliil be illy sie.lt 
is the h ■\el ot dii liearmti loss tllai c\isis 

Heat iiiltuie is a whole wav ot life tor 
main. * ayiurdia respects those in the de.it" 
I'lltuie and those m the lie u me; i nltnie 
She esplains that w hile those w lit % ulentilv 
with deaf " mliure einbr.ue it is as a 
total wav ot hte.thev don’t reieit hearnpy 
. u It i lie. Snnplv stated, tiles i hiv.se to live 
their lite the deat u.n 

I ipii.iidi.i doesn't vie'w her deafness as 
ilis.iblini;. Instead. she leeUvery privileged 
lo be |h.(1i Ijisp.mn and deaf 

"Il pives me mure ot m unpieitulu. eil 

vie'w of hie. I I eel lil.il it pe'i'ple' tee‘1 1. It 

out ot alone Iviause of dull 'Inability of 
their heiit.ii'e', tliev shouldn't, tlicv should 
feel pmtiii to be wlio tliey are. Berne: 
Ifnpank and deal helped me to identih 
my si lt," she .avs with yreat emotion 
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Counting on Cooperation 

The Census Bureau Looks for Ways to More Accurately Count Hispanics in the United States 

!>\ hit's A/icvu 



1 hi- federal government has 
.miknnned i plan to 
prevent an linden niitu ot 
Hispanus m tin.- Jiinit 
Ciiisis even though rhi* U.S. Supreme 
t '.-'.in roeiidy mk'il th.it the l‘WH 
Ci'iNii does not li.ivi - to bo adjusted 
L n tin' tituli-ii niiiit nl mux i’ nil's m 
large i it 10'. 

hllli il iil t '-IMU utlki.iU lull 1 '.till 
tll.tt they will mo ,i tuo-uiong appjo.nli 
to improve tbo response r.ito among 
minorities. bint. thc\ will try to improve 
their oiitro.il It In Using bilingual lonm. 
selling up ,i liotlmo to help p.irtii ip.nst' 
(ill mir tho tot im. hiring private adver- 
tising fix ms to taiior ni.ukeung to tho 
Mi'panii. uummumy. anil creating part 
norslup' vvnli loimmit.iti orgmi/atiom. 
riioii, they might mo sampling in aroa% 
that i ontuiue to offer a low ti-spoii'i' rate 
to get tho nui't accurate rount. 

"\Vi aro cautiously optimism ahoiit 
tho ideas .u til plain they have tiiat i otiiii 
mako thoir otifro.u h moro effective m tlio 
v i .n Ji Mil i “ s.uil Rosalind C mill. ililVi ioi 
nt’pidnv rosoanli ami oporatlotis lot the 
National Association ot latino ainl 
Ha tod .ukI Appointed C Hhu.ik "It tho'o 
oil itigc's .no i airioil out ottoimoK. 
Iiopolnlli t lii tt ik‘ numbers tot I atmos.i 
will bo roiloi toil." 

I !io diuihuixm ot inloul tu ini', to a 
van civ ot gov et mu cm pmgiaiiis. 
ini hiding I'llin iTioii.ii olios, tho mimhei 
ut ripio'i nt.itno each state scuds to 
t ongiess. .mil tin apportionment ot st.no 
loiilsl.it II l‘Os an- all dcpclkicUl oil 
population. Kohi'i i Mi Arthur, i (net ol 
tin- ii-ilonl progi. iitn br.nn h ai ilio 
US. ( i n mis. s.iiit that about $ I A(> billion 
ol' toiler, il tut kIs aio iltstriluiioil venk 
.urn siiii l- 11 federal programs. 

for federal cdmatinn programs t 
i • a ru t population i mint ran not oiil\ 
boost I u 1 lit 1 1 1 yi from tile toil oral 

government Inn i an also raise tin into rest 
of other funding ni g.ini/ations anil 
brighten the spotlight on tho l annus or 
other groups hang served In a piogram. 



saiil Margaret I loyos. senior protession.il 
.i- oii.iio tor tho Waslinigtoii basal 
National fniuoatieni Association 

“A lor ofliighei oilm.itioii opportunities 
become inon. tmiised on those groups. 
Hovos said 

With billions ot’ dollars m federal tunds 
at stake. Latino leaders s.iy it is oruoial that 
tlio muleivount of"; at i nos is not repeated 
h\ ports sav that Census eomiters tend to 
miss raoial and ethnic minority group 
members more often than whites bemuse 
o| a variety ot’ factors, including 
language barriers ami lower response rates 
to questionnaires. 

Wlnle representatives ot’ l .nino 
advocacy groups said that dies welcomed 
all the outreach plans proposed by 
Census officials to improve tlio response 
rare among latinos, the agency's decision 
to use sampling tu Imiqucs in areas 
where the response rate is low could 
K'sull 1 1 i the best i mint ot tin population 
in those areas, .in orbing to Cold. 

I 'lkleisa rotary ot' Connnerce K'w'rett 
Ihdkh saiil til,.! I Vinis ?i M M l will use 
sampling t * estimate the last. Iiatde't to- 
o uni l I ' 1 pen out ot the population attei 
n tost aie reai lied bv mail or door-to- 
door visits Hut i In’ sampling will onk 
supplement the eiuint. resulting in jim 
oik- final immbci 

Still, hi < 1 1 \ like (.old expressed 
lotni-rn that with the i uncut aim 
ittiinigr.mt climate in the United States. 

I arums attain w ill he undera united it 
i onfidenriahty s nor emphasized hy the 
bureau and by those i onimuiiitv organizations 
helping m die effort. 

”ll is i ntii al that cvervone fill out the 
eeiisiis toi ins and be counted.” C >old said. 
“|( i >Di imu His 1 oig.mi/ations| will have to 
provide a strong voire to get the message 
i <ut to deal w ith these li-.n s ” 

bureau dim tor Martha Knlie said 
that the job of the ageikv is to count 
every person in the United Slate* 
legardless of ri'idetn stints 

"W’e have akvavs kept the data fulls 
ioiitiilenti.il. and we ire commuted to 



maintaining that.” Riche said. "We li.ivi 
to make it clear am! believable n 
1 1 atnios| that their int’ormatinn ssil 
remain confidential.” 

1 he changes that Census otliuais an 
undertaking to get a better count o 
latinos conic at a time when large citie 
are still dealing with a recent U.S 
Supreme Court decision to uphold rlv 
PMii U.S (‘enMis.Sevcral cities sued tlii 
federal government seeking more clou 
in legislatures and lugger shares of tcder.i 
funds A da Isioii in their favor couli 
have meant more money for iederj 
piogunis serving their i oinminntii" 
1 he court instead allowed the under 
vomit ol uni lot itie> to stand and in tilr 
slashed ai iv hopes tor a Luge fedcr. 
windfall tor large utic- where ininoritit 
were innlen ounted 

1 he case Ix-lore the Supreme Coin 
arose from a decision bv Hus 
administration ( oniinotce Vi retar 
Robert A. Mosb.tiber not to adjust th 
I't'ln population i omit after ( oiunii-rie 
Huiv. m ol ( eii'iis ai know lodged that 
dispropoTtionate nuniber o! Hl.kks an 
iiispaniis had been linden i muted. A 
estimated 4 X penent ol die HI.h 
population and A J percent of tli 
Hispanic population were missed in th 
!‘) , >n count. 

Moshachct s da isioii not to ad|u 
the I'oinit was i hallenged bv New Yorl 
Los Angeles, Chicago. Washington. IX C 
and several other cities. I lie Cum 
liuiv.iii estimated that in adjiistniei 
would raise the official l l > ,, n poplll.Ulo 
bv about A million -to 2.A4 million. 

I he high lOLirt ruled Manh l' 1 t h. 
die lommene sarctaiv ultimatek h. 
the discretion to decide whether a 
adliisiriient is justified. 

( li ii’ f |iistn i- William Kehni]inst mi 
that tin- ileeisinii not to make a 
adjustment was not based “upon an mtel 
to disi riininate on the basis ot rate.” 
the Clinton administration h< 
argued to the Suptcilic Court that 
was mu possible lo knots the ev.i 




ut I Mi 




population oT the United States and 
said that the 19911 Census was the most 
accurate in Imtorv 

The justices based their ruling on the 
relations among the branches of govern- 
ment The Constitution gives Congress 
broad authority to conduct a census, and 
ihc Congress delegated that power to the 
commerce secretary. Chiet' Justice William 
Kehnqmst wrote. The commerce secre- 
tar\ determined that the census could 
provide a Inundation tor apportioning 
political representatives among states 
\Mtlnmt a statistical adjustment. 

"We tind that conclusion entirely 
reasonable," Rchiiciuist wrote, explaining 
tb.it the judiciary ordinarily shouldn'i 
second guess judgments tiiat the 
< oiistltlltlOll dilCVU 

.Meanwhile, the tcdc-tai government 
* "iiruHies to study whether l hepatites 
should he considered a separate race in 
d.ii.t collection The government li.w 
been considering changing its standard 
racial and ethnic classifications because 
i he data might no longer accurately 
tv fleet the diversity of the nation's popu- 
lation Since 1777. the US .government 
Sun categorized data on its residents .is 
White, Hispanic, blade. Asian or Pacific 
Islander, or Amcnc-in Indian-' Alaskan 
.i.mve. Currently. Ihsp.inics are consid- 
ered an ethnic group and can be of am 
i.iie A decision on how data i n 
Uisp.inii's will be -.Mtheied and ho\\ 
Hop. nuts will he classified Is not 
"spev ted until iris s.iui .1 

pohewii.iii lur rhe 1 Hili c ot Management 
uni budge: which coordinates the 

■1 iveniment' statistical policy. 

The statistics are used by government 
igciu ic’s to provide entitlements and 
-et asides. 10 evaluate employment 
ill's nimiuiion. and 10 eiifurce 1 wide 
iiiige oi civil rights programs, imludimz 
the Voting Rights Act. state redistncting 
plans, school desegregation, the fair 
Housing Act. minority business programs. 
11 id other 1 tiirimtiM' action initiatives 

¥) 



All of us at The Hispanic Outlook in 
Higher Education — the publisher, editorial 
and advertising departments and the 
other dedicated behind the scenes staff who 
make this publication happen — would like 
to thank all of you — our subscribers, 
advertisers and all who read the magazine, 
for your support for the last 100 issues. 

Because of your support, we have been 
able to reach thousands of leaders in higher 
education throughout the country and get 
the message out about the importance of 
Hispanic issues. 

We look forward to continuing to bring 
you news and features which keep you 
up-to-date on the trends in higher education 
and the issues, challenges and opportunities 
facing Hispanics in the United States. 

Once again, thank you for your support. 




Amelia Duggan 
Editor 
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A Hispanic Outlook 
in Higher Education 



“A kncJU’L’cigt’ of different 
literatures is the best way 
tu free one's self from the 
t>Tiinn\ of any one of them . " 

- Jose Marti. IB82 

J ose M.irn. the itre.it Cuban patriot, 
essayist. and poet, was one of the tirsr 
to observe a relentless Yankee 
cultural homogenization at work in and 
about tile United States. 

Although fxsanaced by this counrrv js 
he found it in the nud to late l SOCK, and 
aware of the Republic's bright promise tor 
the peoples of the Western Hemisphere. 
Marti wrote of the struggle of Latin 
American nations and of immigrant 
Americans against the msuallv) benevolent 
but overwhelming American < nltur.il 
juggernaut that had not xs yet geared up to 
invent Hollywood or F.umDisnev. 

I \iled from Cuba at the age of in. 
Marti spent many difficult sears living 
and working in Mexico. Spam, 
tiuateinalj. and Venezuela before settling 
m the United States to earn his living as 
a writer in his adopted home of New 
York Cits' Here he distinguished himself 
as a great man of letters. During this 
period of Ins tragically short life, he 
contributed landmark essays on 
\mvrujn society, politics, and literature 
i" the .Nrif ierfc -Sim and to various South 
American newspapers. 

T he brief quote above speaks volumes 
for die point of \ iew Marti held on 
the value of diversity in literature and 
education and m life l'o nn mind, uiue 
our first issue of September 1 1 >. 77ic 

! Inpjnii Outlook in Higher hdticaiioti has 
trained its editorial efforts in the same 



b\ Roger Deit: 

direction as Marti s. examining a system 
that tends towards exclusivity but that 
requires openness and docisiiy to tloui isli. 

Ethnic diversity is our nation's 
non-mvchical fountain of youth, its 
cultural rejuvenator A multicultural 
sicizenry infuses vitality and richness into 
a general populace that draws much of 
its evolving identuv from its nunv 
immigrant contributors. 

How ironic that a nation that owes its 
uniqueness to a gloriously mixed ethic 
make-up works so hard on the surface to 
deny tins reality, preferring instead to 
characterize the "typical American " as a 
product of a bland melting pot. Those 
of us who see this land as a colorful 
patchwork quilt know it better. In the 
classroom, diversity can be a teacher of 
broad and varied background, a mentor 
to stuJents poised for the global 
economy to come. 




As e'-vr\ immigrant mother and 
father knows, access to the educational 
pipeline is llie besl path then children 

haw to a better life This n America* 
great promise The classroom door sw ung 
open to the c htldren of Jewish. Irish, and 
Italian families crossing the Atlanin io 
enter through Ellis Island at the early part 
ot the centurv. as it did tor mans Asian 
people and others from the Pacific, tor 
Scandinavians. and lor countless 
Europeans As recently as the last less 
decades. Mexicans. Cubans, and 1 atm 
Americans seeking a better standard of 
living and greater opportunity began 
urging their children, oniy m a different 
tongue, "(To to school, get a ndlege 
degree, and von svill ,ave the life \se 
could only dream of back home" 

Opportunity is available to all m 
theory, but m practice there is much 
struggle on the road to the American 
Dream Through /In Hopani. f Jo r /c>ofc \ 
first one hundred issues we have mapped 
the ro.nl to equal opportunirs via higher 
education and paused at some ot its 
bends to reflect on the meaning of mii h 
issues as bilingual education or new 
technology We base n-'t been so brazen 
or smug as io claim ihat we had al! me 
answeis, but we endeavored to ask the 
right questions of the right people, 
and then considered the answer* we 
were offered The dialogue was hardls 
one-sided--the Hispanic ( hitiook prides 
itself fur being ’ forum for opposing 
views and divergent opinions 

Having written hv estimation ne.it is 
eighty articles since ihat first issue or the 
fledgling publication, t ssas pros to the 
grossing pains of the soung academic 
loutnai I tel! \<>u, the process of 

.■inriHiicJ an pay* 
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Fellow Alsup teacher Ruth Gonzalez 
says, “Before she came, it was up to each 
teacher as to what you put into the bilin- 
gual program. It was very lackadaisical. 
There wasn't really any interest in it." 

Ramirez’s lessons feature cooperative 
learning tn which students help each 
other learn; team teaching, where 
instructors share teaching dunes; and 
intensive parental involvement. “We 
formed a Bilingual Parent Advisory 
Committee that conducts its meetings 
totally in Spanish, I have more parents 
coming to these meehngi than to parents 
night because they feet comfortable and 
welcome,’ ’says Garda. And Ramirez herself 
goes to visit her students’ homes to get 
parents involved in the educational process. 

“The parents in our school, especially 
the parents of my students, have gotten 
to know me and trust in our efforts,” 
says Ramirez. 

The accolades are pouring in today, 
but getting to this point of national 
recognition was a terribly long and 
difficult journey for Ramirez. The harsh 
realities of migrant work were part of her 
world from the beginning. 

She was born in Oregon while hei 
family was traveling throughout the 
Northwest. Schooling was fraught with 
problems because the peripatetic family 
traveled from mid-May until early 
October, working in the fields. Ramirez 
says, “In mid-May, we would leave Eagle 
Pass, Texas, and migrate to Oregon. We 
were weeding fields of sugar beets and 
onions. We would spend three weeks or 
so there, and then move on to Montana 
and work for a month to five weeks, 
hoeing and weeding. Then, we returned 
to Oregon to weed and pick crops. 
We ended the season picking crops — 
strawberries, potatoes — into the early 
part of October. So, we were always 
behind in school.” 

Migrant schools were available on the 
road, but it wasn't easy to attend. 

“They were inconvenient. You had to 
be at a particular place ar a certain time 
to get picked up by the buses And then 
sometimes the buses wouldn't show up." 
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Because of their odd schedule, back in 
Eagle Pass they were placed in a migrant 
program at school and perceived as 
different. They were looked down upon 
by teachers and other students as being 
not just Hispanic, but migrant Hispamcs. 

"The expectations were not as high. 
There were some teachers who 
encouraged us to work very hard. But 
then there was this subtle discrimination. 
But it just made me more determined to 
prove them wrong. I always tried my 
hardest in school and did make the 
honor role," she says. As if these 
pressures weren’t enough, Ramirez had 
to work full time during the school year, 
from serving up desserts at a Dairy 
Queen to selling clothing at local 
department stores, to supplement the 
family's meager income. 

“I missed out on a lot of fun things. ( 
didn’t have the freedom to play sports or 
go to the prom. I worked so many hours, 
there were some people at work who 
didn’t even know I was in school.” 

Her grit and determination didn’t go 
unnoticed. She was selected for a special 
program for migrant youngsters that 
enabled her to attend St. Edward’s 
University in Austin on a scholarship. 
However, her father died the year she was 
to start college, and her mother pleaded 
with Ramirez to stay home. “I just knew 
1 had to go against what she believed. She 
didn’t know what an education could 
give me.” 

Ramirez successfully completed her 
first and sophomore years, making the 
Deans List, and then tragedy struck. At 
the beginning of her junior year, just 
before exams, she suffered a seizure. “1 
thought I was dying." She was rushed 
into emergency surgery after tests 
showed she had a non-malignant brain 
tumor. She dropped out and missed the 
rest of the semester while recovering. At 
this point, she decided to get married to 
a long-time, hometown sweetheart, 
Santos Ramirez, and the newlyweds 
ended up moving to Illinois. Thoughts of 
finishing college were put on hold while 
she looked after two daughters, Angelica 
and Jessica. 



The couple remained in Illinois for 
five years, while her husband worked in a 
foundry. She attempted to continue her 
education, taking courses occasionally 
and working in day care centers. Later, 
they moved back to Texas briefly, and 
then returned to Montana for migrant 
farm labor. There, Ramirez felt she had 
to make more of her life. 

Despite having a third child, Tanya, 
she completed her education and started 
at Alsup as a bilingual kindergarten 
teacher in 1988. Remembers principal 
Garcia, who has been at Alsup for 19 
years, "She was relentless in bringing her 
concerns about the inconsistencies in our 
bilingual program to my attention. 
Finally, about three years ago, I said. 
‘Bueno, let’s have a meeting. We weren’t 
promoting literacy in either language.’ ” 

An outgrowth of that meeting was the 
creation of a dual-language bilingual 
program in which Spanish-speaking 
children learn English and non-Spanish 
speakers learn Spanish, Parents have the 
option of placing their children in regular 
classes if they choose. Ramirez and 
Gonzalez moved with the children from 
kindergarten to first grade and then to 
second grade to provide them with a 
consistent approach and foundation in 
each language. It also led to the creation 
of the Bilingual Parent Advisory 
Committee and of English-language 
classes for Hispanic parents. 

“The non-Hispanic parents demanded 
it so they could communicate with their 
Hispanic neighbors." says Garcia. 

While bilingual education is under 
fire from many quarters, it receives 
support m Commerce City. 

“Maria is the seed from which all this 
grew," says Garcia. "The lesson here is 
that you don’t have to be ashamed of 
your language and who you are as a 
person. Differences are okay." 

Amalia Duarte is former editor of Hsporac OuttooA 
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Will the Rising Cost of Community 
Colleges Stifle Minority Enrollment? 

by Gary \1. Sum 



A sked to name the most difficult 
issue she faces, Dr. Tessa Martinez 
Ksil.u k, the president uf Glendale 
Community College in Phoenix. Ariz.. 
replies, "the rising cost of tuition lot 
community colleges." bhe tears that it 
tuition costs keep rising, minority students 
will be denied access to higher education 
Mans community colleges are tecbng 
pressured to raise tuition due to cutbacks 
in federal and state funding Minority 
students in particular teel the effects ol 
these rising costs since many begin their 
higher education in community colleges 
Indeed the American Association of 
Community Colleges (AACC) reports 
that 47 percent of all minority students 
who attend higher education are students 
at community colleges. And of that 
number, 3(> percent are Hispanic. 

Rising community tollege tuition 
varies from state to state, Mid Norma 
Kent, director ut\ otnmutmation at the 
AACC In addition to federal and state 
funding, many conunumtv colleges 
generate their funding from local taxes 
"In mam local communities, there's 
been a backlash." said Kent, "and 
mmmuuitv colleges arc tcchng ilie 
effect." According to Kent, many 
community colleges have stripped their 
essential services to the bone to reduce 
administrative costs hut still have had no 
choice but to raise tuition. 

While Arnold Kee. coordinator (or 
the Minority Resource l "enter at AA< "C. 
acknowledges that tuition tees are 
increasing, he places these rising lohs in 
context. "The cost of tuition at fonr-vear 
institutions is also rising and at a higher 
rate. Considering that we're looking at 
community to lieges as an option, it s still 
among the best options." he said. I lie 



average annual tuition at a public 
community college in TW4. he stated, 
was SI 1 1 10 a year. 

Alberto Sanchez, dean of Instruction 
at Glendale Community- College, added 
that rising tuition fees are inextricably 
linked to inflation. When inflation rises 
3 percent a year, colleges must raise their 
fees 5 percent just to keep pace. 




Carl Polowczyk, dean of Academic 
Affairs at Bronx Community College, a 
whool that attracts a ^>7* percent minority 
population and is located in the northern 
Bronx, one of the poorest congressional 
districts in the country, has seen rising 
tuition i lists dimmish student enrollment 
In I '*74. the City University 1 of New 
York, of which Bronx Community 
< ollege is a part, had a free tuition policy. 
Students paid nothing for tuition, except 

Hi 



for a two-figure student fee, and gained 
full access 1 st education. In l‘>75. tuition 
of S3H7 a semester was instituted, which 
rose to $4b2 in l WO. $537 in 1 W2,and by 
lWi had grown to $1250 per semester. 

When state aid at Bronx Community 
College was reduced for K00 students, 
only half of them returned to complete 
the semester Rising tuitions and 
dec lining financial aid thwarted over 
400 students from attending community- 
college. Polowczyk noted that "In the 
past, education was considered an 
investment l atelv it's considered an 
ordinary cost. That change of approach to 
budgeting has pjssed cost reduction 
along to state and local municipalities. If 
the state budget is 10 percent short 
tuition rises." The net result, he said, is 
that many minority students who are in 
desperate need of higher education as a 
way out of poverty can no longer afford 
Bronx Community College. On the 
positive mde. he contended that manv ot 
these students who are highly motivated 
will rerurn after they save money 
because ihev are committed to gaining a 
college degree. 

tuition is rising in Texas as well. Bill 
Wemrich, chancellor of the Dallas 
County Community College District — 
which emompasses seven community 
colleges including Richland Community 
Collette. Cedar Valiev Community 
College. and Mountain View 
Community College — tuned that tuinon 
has risen every year over the last six years. 
Still, he pointed out that the district has 
managed to keep increases to a minimum 
and that community colleges cost about 
S3 1 to per semester, still a reasonable fee. 

Wcuinth is determined to keep 
tuition increases in check. 
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“We are committed Co access. That’s 
one of the fundamental characteristics of 
community college,’’ he said. Over 
one-third of all students attending 
community college in Dallas are 
minorities, including 14 percent Hispanic 
and 18 percent African-American. 

At a tune when federal and sure 
contributions to community college 
budgets are declining and property tax 
increases arc being battled by angry 
taxpayers, what can community colleges 
do co keep tuition costs from rising 5 

Wemrich replies, “You have to 
continue to look at keeping costs down. 
Some of that involves improved use of 
technology to facilitate learning. Some 
involves flattening, or re-engineering, 
the organization. We have to reduce 
costs and maximize our income from 
other sources.” 

Many community colleges, like 
several in Dallas, have been offering 
customized instruction to corporate 
employees to generate revenues. Othe; 
colleges, said AACC’s Norma Kent, are 
beefing up their fund-raising efforts 
and trying to raise funds to create 
more scholarships co offset cutbacks in 
financial aid. 

At the same time that community 
college tuition is rising, financial aid is 
being cut back, noted Laura Rendon, 
professor of Educational Leadership and 



Policy at Arizona State University. Even if 
minority students continue to attend 
college, these cutbacks compel them to 
work at part-time jobs and spend less 
time studying and on campus. 

“Research shows," said Rendon, “thac 
student involvement in His or her 
educational hfe is critical to retention. " 
Rasing costs will affect their involvement 
and contribute to a higher minority 
drop-out rate. 

To limit tuition increases. Glendale 
Community College, where Hispamcs 
comprise 20 percent of the student 
population, has begun to operate in a 
more business-like way, focusing on 
reducing costs the way corporations do. 
Indeed, when Alberto Sanchez was 
interviewed, he spoke of keeping tuition 
tees down in order to "maintain our 
customer base. The lower the cost, the 
more likely you will have customers," 
obviously using jargon borrowed from 
the customer-satisfaction language of 
corporate consultants. 

Sanchez stresses that despite rising 
costs, a student’s community college 
education is highly subsidized. At most 
community colleges, students are charged 
from one-third to one-half of the actual 
cost of a college education, possible 
largely because of federal and state 
financing and property taxes. 




“We are committed 
to access. That's one 
of the fundamental 
characteristics of 
community colleges.” 

Bill Weinrich, 
Chancellor, 

Dallas County Community 
College District 
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The impact of higher tuition will also 
be felt in vocanonal education where 
community colleges play an important 
role, particularly for minority students. 
Teaching nursing, computer programming, 
restaurant management, and emergency 
medical technicians, among other 
curricula, has been the role of many 
community colleges. Tuition nises will 
curtail those opportunities is well, 

“If tuition costs were to rise, it would 
have a deleterious effect,” Weinrich .aid, 
particularly on minority students. 
Accentuating the positive, he noted mat, 
"Bv and large, community colleges are 
still less costly than four-year institutions. 
It is less expensive to begin your 
education at a community college even if 
you advance to obtain a Ph.D" 

The inciusiveness and openness that 
community colleges have demonstrated 
to minority students can easily turn 
into exclusiveness. 

“Community college leaders ought to 
cake a proactive role in educating state 
policy makers on low-income students," 
said Laura Rendon. "We need to preserve 
financial aid for low-income students, to 
mobilize forces to build enthusiasm for 
retaining and expanding financial aid." 
she added 

"The federal government and the 
state governments are losing track of 
education. They are disenfranchising 
students by not allocating money to 
education" said Glendale Community 
College’s Alberto Sanchez. ‘‘Once people 
don’t have access to education, they took 
for other alternatives. We must keep the 
pipeline open.” 

if tuition keeps rising. ASU’s Laura 
Rendon predicts that the effect will be 
"devastating Co Latino students. You’re 
going to have a situation where most 
1 atino .< students will delay college 
attendance or will not even be able to 
afford to go to college." 
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Puerto Rican Studies 
Focus of CUNY Center 



by Luhrs 



J tarted m P/7 3 b\ .1 coalition n| 
students. amnmiimv .u ti\ wt's. and 
V—J academic i.uis .u lIk- ( ity University 
of New York (CUNYL tlu 1 Center for 
Puerto Rn .111 Studies (( .emro de [studio 
Plltl ll ll I k|UCI [OSJ h.|s ll.lti .1 ll UK’. history 
of matching academic inquire unh mu i.i 1 
.K't toil .Hid policy debate Tin- Centro. .is 
it in re ter red to. in the onlv umversitv- 
based research iiiNtittition in the United 
States focusing mi .m interdisciplinary 
study ol Puerto Kie.niN 

Housed novv. .it Hunter College, the 
Ceniro w in developed in response to a 
need to build etlinu -audit s ilun.it Pucito 
R ii.iiis in the area. 

" At die time, new In founded 
departments and programs oil ethnic 
studies were developing .miuuJ CUNY." 
•..i'.. |u.i 1 1 Hoies. ew.Mii we duet tor. 

Since its beginning. the cemei's 
in.md.nc has been to work with people 
in and out ot die umvoisitv svsiem 
on sever. d levels. "Otu initial areas ol 
interest were history and initiation, 
culture. language. and edm ltion. l.wn 
earlier ellorts involved looking at the 
media and prisons., .hut we couldn't 
build the task tones a, tins t sot ind.iv. 
says Marcs. 

\R. irk start-up kinds Irmn tlic foul 
foundation, frank lionill.i. the Cciiim's 
first direitor. let! d»t‘ oig.im/ ninn tor 
two decades, 

“I It' was a -enioi mi. 'He- mil Iinl n 
who understood the vvstcin von we’ll." 
says f lores. According to Homs. Bonilla 
came from In, Angeles. where dunk 
tanks had been treated that emphasized 
cnllahoi .iting on piojcitv Holes notes 

that Bonilla went one step further m 
New York ( '.ity hy bringing the Los 
Angelo model to CUNY to create a 
e ity wide center 



Upon Bonilla’s retirement in P/M. 
a struggle erupted about futuu* 
directions for the i enter. When l lores 
became director, he felt that changes 
were necessary 

“it was ttk* isolated from die wider 
tommumty of the larger (.ary University 
system We had to identify new fund'. 
We have entered a new peiiod of 
moving towards collaboration and 
partncisliip development." 

Since joining die organization. I lores 
lias made wide, sweeping changes, 
ilk hiding developing ail advisors hoard, 
dealing a newsletter, and publishing an 
academic journal. A steering committee 
os ci sees die organization's operations, 
ensuring a balance hetween research, 
teaching, .md services to disseminate 
research findings that have a wide appeal 
to ,u adcmicians and the coimmumv. 

I o,l. iv. the center's research efforts 
locii, on history, political cconomv, 
c nlttiial studies, language and education, 
and higher education. Iwo academic 
programs bring in researchers and 
students to the Centro and other 
CUNY Iii'tmmoiis. .Ill endeavor m ide 
possible through the wippoit ol the three 
lese.irc h units? ihe administration, the 
iihiai v and arc hives, and the (. a-iitrojoLiru.il 

l ike other ethnic studies programs 
around the coumrv the center faces 
budget i uts. Already two staff lines have 
been ehmm.ited While it is still 
supported mamlv by public dollars from 
the CUNY system, the . -rganizatton 
Is increasing its gram seeking ami 
fund-raising efforts 

Under these budget pressures, the 
Center fm Puerto Kuan Studies 
continues to mndini research tlmmgh 
.mtoiiomous task forces that emphasize 
i oil iboraiivc- projec ts su, li as ,« book 



about the Piinio Rican community in 
New York over the last 2r> years. The 
Centro maintains four collaborative 
programs: Inter University’ Program for 
latino Research, the Puerto Rican/ 
Lamu'o Leadership Opportunities 
Program, the Puerto Rican Latino 
fducat ion Roundtable, and the fast 
Harlem-based f.l Barrio Popular 
Education Program. 

In a faculty fellows program, staff are 
released from teaching courses in their 
respective departments within the 
university, plores believes that this 
program bimgs "an injection ot new 
spirit, new Mood" into the organization. 

I ho spu n is spurred on by two 
programs, lntercambio and the 
( T JN Y-( ‘ ii ihlv.m bvlinige Program. 

1 1 1 1 c 1 c a 1 1 1 h 1 1 1 pioniotc ' .iv .tdeimc 

cooperation and evchjnge between the 
CUNY system and rlie University of 
Puerto Rico to address rhe economic, 
scnt.il. and cultural problems of Puerto 
Rican conuiHimties in New York and 
Puerto Rico through joint research, 
seminars, graduate study, and rodent and 
faculty exchanges. 

The CUNY-Caribbe.ui Evcliange 
program brings together faculty, 
independent scholars, and artists, from 
countries throughout the ( ’arihhean. As a 
CUNY-wide program, the exchange 
fosters dialogue between faculty and 
students from the City University system 
and other icseauli centers m the 
Caribbean. It expands the CUNY 
network of faculty and students studying 
the Caribbean and creates cultural 
understanding and scholarship that 
strengthens the university curriculum 
about the region. 

With a three-year grant from the 
Rockefeller f oundation, the center i. the 
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site of uni- of several humanities 
programs throughout tile United State-, 
and Latin America In its last war of 
funding, three scholars-in-rcsidencc are 
focusing on the theme. The Cultural 
Politics of Education 

Researchers collaborating on projects 
is rout-no at the center. Roberto 
Rodriguez is one of them. With 
several others, Rodriguez has just 
completed an essay for a c liapter m the 
book Hi>iorhi> dr Ihu'rto Rnv, which has 
been translated trom Spanish to English 
by Fernando Pieo. 

While only a higl i school student, 
Rodrigt z began Ins own history with 
the organization when he came across an 
article in Lufin cIhiitiujn /Vt-pnf/rc- rFi.tr 
was written by several researchers from 
the center. Rodrigue/ started working 
with the center in 1VK7 and has held 
several positions, itu hiding direct* >r of the 
L.ituu/l atmo I ead'Tship Opportunity 
Program. Currently, he heads the 
Centro's history mm. ss here he is 
researching the involvement of Puerto 
Ricans from Ness York m generating 
social movements. Another project 
aiialwes the discourse on Puerto Ricans 
and race and tdeutitv 

Rodriguez hopes that his project will 
help the public understand that Puerto 
Ricans offer different perspectives on a 
sariety of topics. A- an example. he points 
to the Puerto Rican interpretation of 
United State’s history. 

"We have a particular position that 
affords the possibilits of different 
perspectives on L ! S historv. Some 
documents uncovered m Connecticut 
show that Puerto Ku.ni- fought m the 
American (. ivil War NX h it Joes that 
mean m terms of l historv "' f his was 
an event that defined Puerto Ru in 
involvement in U S. histmv." 

Rodriguez believes that the Puerto 
Rican presence ill the United States 
should be rethought in light of what is 
presented in hi-toricul nairatiscs that 
have winded Jitfciem gmup- ot people 

‘‘What constitutes American history 
really needs to be looked at and 
reworked Wo need to present it from the 



position of these different groups and 
recast what American histors really i'. 
We need to step beyond partial inclusion. 
We have to include other voices, the 
other experiences." 

Evelina Lopez Antonetty 
Research Coalition 

Nehda Perez, director of the enters 
library, has seen the organization grow 
over two decades. The Centro Library 
and Archives maintains a one-of-a-kind 
collection of materials on Puerto Rican 
history, migration, culture, rhe arts, 
education, and language. It serves 
undergraduates throughout the CUNY 
system, students and faculty from private 
colleges and universities m New York. 
schol.it s from other parts ot the 
country. |ournalists. and individuals from 
community organizations. 

According to Perez, the mam mis-iion 
ot the library is to try to document the 
history of the Puerto Rican community. 

I he Iibrarv's holdings include numerous 
collections and personal papers of 
activists, witters, and artists, as well as 
records of organizations like the 
’Nicrto Rican I eg.il Defense and 
Education Fund 

A major holding m the library is its 
newest acquisition. Ills’ Historical 
Archives of the Puerto Rican Migration 
to the United States, These archives 
reflect the operations of Puerto Rican 
government agencies that existed in the 
United States from PLVi to IWW assisting 
the large migrations ot Puerto Rican 
settlers. The records ot the collection 
include, among either things, photographs 
of Puerto Ricans sin the islands m the 
PL3-iv .uni I ‘Mils and descriptions ot the 
activities ill the Northeast ot the 
Commonwealth ot Puerto Run office in 
New Vs 1 1 k at that tune. 

” 1 his is a huge collection that 
s otitams fasc mating materials.” Perez says. 
"As its i ustodians fmm the Puerto Rican 
govern incur, wv ire looking to raise 
funds to organize the collection so lie* 
w e i an maximize its use ” 

$ 



lOUthtucii from payr A 

self-examination alone has been 
worthwhile, the revelations often 
inspiring, The look and make-up of the 
journal might change from time to time, 
hut our mission remains unaltered, and 
our writers and editors continue the 
quest for equality and fairness. 

I am here reminded of a quote 
attributed to President Ueorge Herbert 
Walker Hush. The quote is from his IdHH 
Republican convention acceptance 
speech. It was written tor the occasion by 
a dear friend of mine. Margaret (Peggy) 
Noonan, a classmate whom I dated 
throughout P<73 when we were students 
and young writers-in-tt .lining at 
Fairleigh Dickinson University Her 
inspired prose captures the essence of 
M artfs concept of America as a 
wondrous oneness made up of many 
shining individuals. 

"We are a nation of communities, of 
tens and lens ot thousands ot ethnic, 
religious, social, business, labor union, 
nciglibiirhoi id. regional and other 
organizations, all of them varied, 
voluntary, and unique, .a brilliant 
diversity spread like stars, like a 
thousand points of light m a broad 
and peai etui sky” 

1 am most proud of my friend Peggy 
for penning these eloquent words, and i 
am mindful of rhe opportunity a good 
college education gave her and me. WV 
were fortunate to learn and be challenged 
by ideas and educators, both of us one 
generation removed from immigrants 

We at the Htsfumi? f hitfaok believe 
that no individual should be disenfran- 
chised or cb'iucd access to the best 
education, to the American Dream. All 
of our childieil should have the ihancc 
to dream and shine their brightest, jnd 

not one among them should ever feel the 

« 

pressure to renounce their uniqueness in 
the process. T his is a metaphor of 
America worthy of Marti and the 
peoples of different literatures ot which 
he wrote 

% 
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PROVIDING A VOICE 
FOR HISRANICS 



by !)i . Jose Lope? 'Isa 



J ts hard to believe that hi w li.it nviih 
likt- ,i very short time, wc h.no lire. ids 
reached the publication ill our loiitli 
issue. Wo Ve some .1 vers long ssay since 
the early da\s, .uni I tool m> proud of the 
unique typo of information wo .ire 
presenting in the jmiiii.il. Our viewpoint 
is trills unique. There is mi other 
publication that nfteis die nature and 
depth of issues that we deal with 

I am aUo proud that we are employing 
Hispanic writeis 'linmghout tlie vmmtrv 
and giving them a \uue Hies repicsviil 
ilnclstlicd perspcc tises on tin “latino" 
Cliltutes that arc t hr is mg throughout the 
United States. In addition, tin- opinions 
expressed in tf< > IVrspec fives have allowed 
Hispanu leaders in particular to share then 
personal stews on a tuners ut topics ot 
current interest and esen national debate. 

We have arrived at a point that was 
difficult to i'm lsnm when we first began. 
We knew that Mispames had a different 
view ol edneation.il issues and host t«. 
approach them, and we felt strongly that 
a vehicle sva\ needed to put these views 
before decision -makers lti.it was the 
initial thrust of 77re < hitki'k 

Another important aspect ot the 
journal Ins been ir- abilit\ to highlight 
the ai i iniiplishments of Hop on, fn tilts 
students, and aclmiiustr afors at college-, 
and universities across the nation. I here is 
so unit'll happening at both small and 
large institutions, cotmmuiits and 
tour- Vc.tr colleges, and universities 
Inruiv.ttiu 1 programs Multicultural 
renters. Community oiitre.uli. And so 
much more 



I heiies'v that I In' Orir/eeJe has 
accomplished a lot more than our original 
e\pe< t.itions, but we rontnme to set our 
wctlits liighct towards esen greater goals. 

I he birth and grow th ot this 
publication have not been easy. We have- 
not been able to elk it support from some 
ot the institutions that have given their 
support to similar specialty publications. 

1 Josses or. enough colleges and universities 
have responded to allow us to carry on 
with a quality and well-respei ted journal 
of higher education. All of us at ilu 
Hhjhir • t w Hiyf'irr ba/muffinr are 

very proud of’ die publication and what it 
means to the rninnuimtv v\e serve. 

I he Htffsuth ( >u//iii>t* lias been and 
continues to be ,i voice of reason in an 
environment tint claims to be the proper 
one for tins kind or' discourse — the 
media. It provides an important avenue 
fin I hspames to air then sicsvxaiid salute 
their achievements 

As see look to the future, ssc aie 
considering ideas such as an ippluaui 
and resume bank that would create .< 
network ot job opportunities for talented 
Hispanic administrators and faculty. In 
essence, we would a database 

and help nutc'l' didates with 

positions that would • .ten siedeiinals 

and expel letic e 

One of the fundamental aspirations of 
I he Hi sp.mii < hirlot'k is to help Hisp.ilik 
students succeed m college, lo tilts end. 
we also hope to create a si iiolarship fund 
to help more Hispanic students attend 
college. Cirantcd. there are mans 
organisations that promote higher 
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edu. ->tion for Hispanics and offer 
M .olarsliips, but there simply are not 
enough to meet the needs of so many 
deserving students. 

Wlut will be the future ot Hispanics 
in higher education? 1 am optimistic that 
it is a strong one and that our numbers 
will continue to increase. Hut I believe it 
is critical that Hispanics band together 
and shots then strength. Our voices need 
to be heard. We represent a rapidly 
growing percentage of the population. 
Mid we must have a say m what happens 
hi our edik.ition.il institutions 

I hope our readers have enjoyed the 
publication over the sears and have found 
it successful m reporting on both critical 
issues, human interest stories, and exciting 
Mends and innos-atiom on our college 
campuses and beyond. We look forward 
to our next milestone and towards 
continued excellence in our journal. 
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Abi I ity-to- Benefit Is Thrust of New Financial Aid Standards 
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till.' Ill .1 I, ills' si'llst' ill hops' tO boost tils' 
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i os I mi i‘ii .ihilirs m heiietii smdems to p.iss 
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toughened ns st.md.irds tor deuding sshteh 
K'sfs iius he toed ts) pisivc dut a sluJeiii 
has the "ahihrs to benefit" irmn higliei 
s'd in ition ind hetnedesetSestm.inti.il a's! 
Ihe ink's also i.ii sc tile vole that these 
students must .u'hiese on the tests. 

I). istd Ii. nuts. slircsiiH ot gtis s' i in iis nt 
relations to! tils' W.ishtllgti*tl-h.ised 
Aiiieik.ii) Association of' luimmimts 
Colleges, said tils' regulations muicrimne 
the authority of soinimuuty colleges to 
make dei isium about individuals who 
might I •*•! i-.'Mi liom an edik.ilionai pingtnnt 

" I lie fcslcr.il government sliutikln't be 
shutting the dtitii." Unitin' sjisl." It state and 
loi.il authorities allow these students to 
.uteri. i these colleges, then the tesk-r.il 
itosermnenf shouldn't he saving ths'v aren't 
pood enough and theietote we won't 
pnn ide tin.iiis i.il aid " 

Is. 101**11 1 kiUillipiii /, .issosi.iis Ins 

picskls'iit lor studeiu ssi Miss at Ii I'aso 
1 imiiininrts l .ollege m hi l\un. fexas. said 
tiiat when ttie K'sltT.il government started 
u’lltiirmp testing of nhilirv-ro benetir 
stmieiits m UfViP, his school created ssliar 
tin's i ill in intervention svstein tor these 
'Ii uie ill' I he n iti'l lil it ion plop). mi pi os uies 
a support svstetll to students without a 
depree sslio ire interested ni pursuing a 
.ollege s' dlls at l oil even it dies doll’l pass the 
ability to henetit test. Students are ottered a 
gunl.iiiie lOiiiisetoi from the college imi 
tulois [o hetk'i pis pare ills in to pa's the 
tests Ihe stiislsnts are sometimes lead to 
adult e'diii.itioii 1 1, oss's lo sttenpthen ihi'ii 
h ad < mu is skill' so tliei i an p is, the test and 
.M : 1 1 1.11 Is 1 11 lid. lie s lid 

"We us to find appropriate issm.ihi e 
>■< tltsS mine I*. ok to us. I Joimnpm/ said 
Ws don't want to tint: them ass as without 
some option 

lint li.ikei s.ud tlw repui itiom do 
piosiik the states w illi sunn h ewas to help 
dieii .niik'iils meet ilk- ahilils lo hens tit 
■a aid aids I ho rules lie ite a new method 
hs which states sail show that they are 
sii. a esstulh e.imatmp smh students ind 
tiiat die siiisieiils die i oliepes admit deserve 
■■id I ho melliod allow s i ollepi-s to drop the 
list t.'ijtnniikii! il thsii state hassles elopid 
in ilieimmi' w is to assess a suiilem'- 
al'this t<> heiietH Irom solk'ps 

lo win approval tor tins alti'MUtnv 
nis-rhoil Ii* *ui du l ihii .iiion I kpainmnt, 
u.its's mu-t prs've that students eniolled under 
this metlii >d luve sits s eeded at ‘*S peri cm ot 



the rate ot its Injifi sehonl graduates. I hi 
legutanoiis say tlr.it students are suesesshil a 
the end ot a term it’ they have graduated 
ii-cmnihii lor the next term, or transfer rvs 
to another i ollege. tloimmmiry eollegi 
otfkials s.i v that the new rules n-s|inre . 
gieats'i r, ne ol siksi-ss than is feasible 

' I hat s an unreason, -bly lugli standard,' 
H.tniie said. "When these students ente 
lommiimiy college, tiles proha lily won' 
perform ae.idemic.illy as well as high sclioo 
graduates do, hut they will henetit from the 
naming out .shools pros isle 

Until I'i'JK, students without higl 
school diplomas dal not have to take am 
speiul esaininatioiis to appls for feder.i 
aid. I hat sear, however, the hditeanoi 
Uepartmem and lawmakers m Uongres 
began to rei|inre ex.immattons amid report 
that trade schools were ahusmg tire la: 
le.jmienieuis .mil adniittmg and mtei nij 
tin.iiui.il aid (o students who wen 
ill-prepared tor the rigors ot the programs 
I kp.irimem otiu i.ils believed some school 
were keeping the teder.il tin.uui.il an 
air them selves, an allegation trade scliou 

i >Hu i.i Is have denied 

1 sliii'anon I fepartment otfu ials thei 
dec nlfil this year to further tighten tin 
iei|mrenu'nts to assure that colleges use* 
exams tlt.it were rigorous enough t< 
determine sshteh students would .uluall 
siii ceed. i hey expressed concent rh.i 
colleges were admitting and seeking aid to 
students who weie likely lo drop out Iron 
the colleges Ills' new regulations contaii 
the following resiinreinents* 

* si hoots must me standardized lest 
**r tests that win the l-diisMtim 

I k'pai lilienl s Jppunal. 

ss honk must lest students for genera 
verbal and i|u.mtu.iti\v skilk rather thai 
test solelv lor vocation -specific skills, 
method that was ssutelv used prior t< 
the new regulations, and 
' il’ilic, to benefit stiulents must aelues 
a score comparable to that wins h a 
high si.hool graduates would have be*‘i 
expected to achieve m the past Hire 
scars. Previously, tliev had to achieve 
siote eipial i*> the average ot a 
studeiils unhiding abilits to beneli 
'tiiiicnis who had taken the test 
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The Michigan Mandate: 

Creating a Multicultural University 

by Gary M. Stem 



R ocked by the black protest 
movement in the l%Os and early 
the L'lmerniv of Michigan 
h.iv had a history or stormy rare relations, 
Into the l4K0s, it was known as a 
university where African Americans were 
tolerated but not svelcomed, where few 
minority professors were hired, and 
iviietc Hupanii. ttudents barely numbered 
its representative 2 perctnc of the 
Michigan population, 

When Janies J Duderstadt. the 
University of Michigan's dean of 
engineering, became president in I'M?, 
he introduced the Michigan Mandate, a 
wide -scale program designed to create a 
truly multicultural university, Approved 
bv the Michigan Board of Regents, the 
mandate provided incentives and scholar- 
ships to increase minority enrollment and 
to augment the number of minority 
faculty — without setting quotas. 

How did the president ofa nu, or state 
university — who will be leaving In-, 
presidency in June and returning to the 
engineering faculty — influence the 
school to become more multicultural? 
After nearly a decade, how successful has 
the University of Michigan been in 
Lt eating a diverse university: 

In treating the Michigan Mandate. 
I duderstadt used his presidential inlluetice 
both as a moral force m the university 
and as overseer of the university budget 
to foigv a more multicultural university. 
“Universities,' he fold ]he Hu/i.niii 
( )utlook oti Hi^hrr KJHuifii'u. '.irr persuaded 
by mtellei tual arguments. " He espoused a 
visum of i multicultural university, 
suggesting that "You cannot be a great 
university if vou don't reflect the people 
whom vou verve. Diversity and pluralism 
are essential for excellence." Indeed. 



when the California Board of Regents 
disavowed its affirmative action program 
hi 1 l W5. Duderstadt mm meed the 
Michigan Board of Regents to reaffirm 
and strengthen its commitment to diversity. 

The Michigan Mandate. said 
Duderstadt, “has been much more 
successful than we thought." He sited 
the university's 25 percent minority 
population, and for the first time, its 
incoming ji) percent minority first-year- 
student class of IWfi. 

“We've doubled the number of 
minority students and faculty of color, 
particularly in underrepresented 
minorities." he said. By contrast, in I')87, 
only 12 percent of its student body 
consisted of minorities: African 

Americans, 5 percent; Asians. 5 percent; 
and Hispanics, 2 percent. Of all minority 
students who enroll, nearly 70 percent 
graduate from the school— an impressive 
number The university now more closely 



resembles the diverse population of 
Michigan and the United States, 

The next phase, said Duderstadt, is 
"getting people to regard diversity as a 
strength rather than to use differences to 
stimulate tension." 

But a closer look at the statistics reveals 
that while the University of Michigan has 
made enormous progress toward creating 
multicultural diversity, it could be doing 
better, particularly with Hispanics. 
Though Duderstadt is correct in stating 
that the minority srudent population 
doubled in the decade, of that number, 
Asians constitute 12 percent. African 
Americans R percent, and Hispanics 
5 percent. Asked about those statistics, 
Duderstadt replied that Asians are i 
growing minority at many state schools, 
"The Latino representation is twice 
that of the state of Michigan," he said. 

"We've been progressive in recruiting 
Hispanics nationwide. We call on oui 



" The more diverse you 
become, the stronger an 
institution you become 

James j. Duderstadt, 
president, 

University of Michigan 
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south \vc« and west roast alumm to make 
a special effort to help us recruit 
Hispanics.” sjiu Duderstadt. Increasing 
tmaiicial jiJ to Hispanic students has 
been another effective technique. Is 
5 percent, still about half of the percentage 
nf Latinos in the U S . acceptable? Since 
African Americans number 14 percent in 
Michigan, he acknowledged that “there 
sve have a challenge 

Recruiting was the key for the 
University of Michigan to expanding its 
minority population. When he was dean 
of engineering, Duderstadt said that the 
department was concerned about the 
dearth of minority engineers. To 
encourage them, the department worked 
with middle schools and high schools to 
create science and math programs to 
inspire future engineers. He has used that 
approach of reaching minority students 
as early as middle school The University 
at Michigan has been in the forefront of 
granting financial aid to minority 
students, overcoming one of the major 
obstacles faced in attending and 
graduating from college. 

For example, scholarships include the 
McCree Incentive Scholarship 
Program — which reaches promising 
minority students in high school, 
presenting 25 scholarships each year to 
talented minority students from 
Detroit— and 75 incentive scholarships 
for the King Chavez,' Parks program. The 
university also brings hundreds of 
minority students onto the college 
campus to familiarize them with college 
life and to create a more welcoming, not 
forbidding, message. Lester Monts, vice 
provost for academic and multicultural 
affairs at the University of Michigan, saai 
that "We have financial aid packages for 
students of color so they don’t have to 
worry ahout finances and can concentrate 
on studies, a key to having nununtv 
students succeed oil campus." 

While faculty committees at universities 
make their own tenure decisions, 
Duderstadt took an activist's role in 
encouraging the hiring of more minority 
faculty. Salary levels for department 
chairpersons were greatly influenced — 




Lester Monts, 
vice provost for academic 
and multicultural affairs at 
the University of Michigan 



jackie McClain, 
executive director of 
human resources and 
affirmative action at the 
University of Michigan 



some would say determined — by their 
ability to recruit talented minority 
faculty and grant them tenure. Moreover, 
the university created a ‘Target of 
Opportunity” program through which it 
increased a department’s funds when it 
hired more minority faculty. Duderstadt 
acknowledged that the university was 
“willing to tolerate some redundancy in 
order to increase the minority faculty" 
He described the university's approach as 
“both a Ljrrot and a stick." 

Aggressive departments that recruited 
minority' faculty saw their budgeis 
increase because the university allocated 
additional funds to hire minority 
candidates while departments that 
rensred found their budgets cut I he 
president's actions conveyed the message 
that if you "Sit on your hands and you'll 
*ee vour budget reallocated.” 

From J9H7-1W4. African-American 
tenured faculty rose from 8(1 to 125 
faculty. Latinos from 20 to 55 fjculty, and 
.Asians from 130 to 180 members, Lester 
Monts described the presidents message 
about forging a multicultural university 
as "pervasive on ihe campus. The 
president expected everyone to be 
involved." The mandate affected every 
aspect of the campus — the composition 
of the student body, its recruiting, the 
university's curriculum, the hiring of 
staff, and the allocation of funds. By 
imbuing the university with a philosophy 
that diversifying its staff and faculty 



would siiciigthen the university, su-r\ 
tacet ot the college was affected. 

In order to create a more diverse 
university, Duderstadt noted that “We 
have been convinced that promoting 
cultural issues is best achieved bv the 
curriculum itself." The university 
challenged and encouraged faculty to 
formulate curriculum that incorporates 
more multicultural figures and thinking 
The business school, for example, 
established multicultural teams to work 
together m various projects in a 
variety ot courses to create more 
interaction between whites and minority 
students to break down the chasm that 
normally exists. 

Monts also pointed to the Center for 
Research on Learning and Teaching, 
funded to infuse diversity- m the 
curriculum. He explained that the center 
does not "tell professors what to teach, 
but wc can show them how to teach 
diversity better." In Monts' field of music, 
for example, he noted that most 
traditional currtculums teach Beethoven, 
Brahms, and Bach, but Carlos Chavez's 
“Symposia India” has now entered one 
music course. Its resource center supplies 
background material on diversity in 
manv disciplines to help professors 
interested in broadening their cumculum. 

Jackie McClain, executive director of 
human resources and affirmative action, 
noted that the university has made a 
concerted effort to reach out to minority 
candidates for jobs without establishing a 
quota Though there is only a small 
turnover in positions each year, the 
university has targeted minority 
publications to atmet minority candidates 

“The important message," said 
McClain, "is that this is a community 
where they will be valued.” 

The University of Michigan has done 
networking at various churches to get the 
word out that rmnoriry candidates are 
welcome Yet. while the numbers indicate 
success, that increase is only incremental. 
McClain admitted that "We’ve made 
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F lorida's Southwest region is a 
rapidly developing section ot" the 
state — especially with regard to 
18- to 44-vear-olds, who are most likely 
to seek higher education. The drawback 
is that up to now, area residents had to 
travel 150 miles to take classes at che 
nearest state university campus. That’s too 
Ur for conunuters and out ot the question 
tor area workers who are seeking to 
improve their skills while remaining on 
the job. 

The Florida legislature responded to 
this situation m 1991 bv authorizing the 
creation of a tenth four- year university as 
part of the state university system. Florida 
Gulf Coast University, slated to open in 
August of 1997. will serve Lee, Charlotte, 
Collier, Glades, and Hendry Counties, 
The 760-acre campus site in Fort Myers 
was selected in 1993. 




Dr. Suzanne L Richter 
vice president for academic affairs 
Florida Gulf Coast University 



Significant planning is required in the 
creation of a new university. Careful 
consideration must be given to the 
campus, its instructional buildings and 
support facilities, the academic 
programs that will be offered, and the 
student services. 

But a university is only as strong as its 
people — administrators, faculty, staff, and 
students. That’s where Florida Gulf Coast 
University's founders have been focusing 
particular attention. The creation of a 
university entirely from scratch, they 
point out, is “a unique challenge," a 
"gulden opporcu.uty" to establish an 
institution where race, ethnicity, and 
gender are considerations built in from 
day one, not afterthoughts patched 
together at a later date. 

Dr. Suzanne L, Richter, Florida Gulf 
Coast University’s vice president for 
academic affairs, was initially a consultant 
to Florida's State University System to 
develop the new school’s mission and 
purpose. Prior to that she held various 
administrative posts at Miami-Dade 
Community College, where she 
served as dean of instruction for the 
10,000-student Wolfson Campus. 
Richter emphasizes that founding a 
university is an unequaled challenge. 

“This is a unique opportunity — 
formulating a university from scratch. 1 
see us playing a progressive role in so 
many ways. First, we can do ,0 by 
hiring more minority candidates at all 
professional levels. We need to bring 
people in as deans and faculty; with 
doctorates and good resumes, people 
who can play leadership roles not only at 
the school but in the surrounding, 
growing community. We are also 
incorporating diversity into our staff — 
this is already happening” 



Richter maintains that FGCU is 
serious about providing access to higher 
education for all students. 

“We are trying to reach into some of 
the forther-out communities such as 
rural Immokalee — the Collier County 
area about which Edward R. Murrow 
wrote The Harvest of Shame, the special 
report about che plight of migrant 
workers. The area still has a high degree 
of migrant population, a strong minority 
population waiting to be berter served." 

Richter says that Southwest Florida is 
inhabited to a large extent by people 
from the Midwest and that it is still 
predominantly a tourist service center. 
One of the things she believes the new 
university can do is play a pivotal role in 
the economic development of the area, 
so it can attract and benefit many more 
people than just those attending or 
working at the institution. 




Steven Belcher, 
director of human resources, 
Florida Gulf Coast University 
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j r We need staff members 
who will be reflective of 
the faces we find in our 
community — that's the 
message not only for 
i student services but 
throughout the matrix 
of the entire college 
; academic environment” 

| -V . * 

Dr. Gregory Sawyer, 
dean of student Services, 
Florida Gutf Coast University 



"We can do this with paychecks and 
ssith purchasing dollars that the university 
spends m the cntninuimv. And also there 
is the whole idea ot attracting different 
nuiostrs. i lean industry, and more 
technical operations, helping to turn the 
legmnal focus away from fast-lood. 
i minimi ni-wage operations. 

“People are looking to move here, and 
we u ill help them do that. Maior companies 
don t want to establish themselves m an 
i tea tint doesn't have a university. 



positions nationally, trying to target 
minority publications and doing individual 
mailing to minority associations. We 
believe this will help attract a diverse 
population to our university and to this 
area of Southwest Florida." 

belcher notes that last February 
KICC broke new ground m faculty 
recruitment bv creating a “data hank " for 
people interested in faculty positions that 
are anticipated to open between I'J'Xs 
and I'l'W. 



‘mcumi belcher lias served as the 
schools director of human resources 
miu e September or l*>‘M.He is responsible 
l<ir tile planning, development, arid 
idnuiiistratiiiri ot the personnel-related 
functions of the university. This includes 
appointments and contract processing. 
Jjssifnation and employment, benefits, 
wage and salary administration, and 
vtuplosee relations. 

"If lias been a great experience, 
certainly from the standpoint of beginning 
with zero staff.' Belcher said. "We have 
been recruiting and hiring th p founding 
support stall and faculty of the university. 
One of the premier concerns that we 
base is to trv to insure that we haw 
diversity m our workforce. As a matter of 
polu s, sse are recruiting all ot our faculty 



' It's a method ot tracking applicants 
until an open position is announced." 
savs Belcher. “For people who respond 
and meet our criteria, we now have a 
pine to put them. I he applications will 
be held until there is a position to te 
filled. Everyone in that discipline 
automatically wiil be put into that pool. 

“At other universities, the focus is 
usualls mote otl trying to target areas 
sc here the affirmative ac tion plans show 
underutilization In essence, eve luce 
underutilization ill every area We are 
treing to build to a point that when we 
begin to do the traditional kindc ot 
studies, we ll have a good cross section and 
not have areas that don't reflect diversity" 

Hr ( >regorv Sawyer, dean of student 
services, is one of eight deans reporting 



to Richter. He is directly responsible for 
university operations such as admissions 
uid records, the registrars oilier, and 
financial .ud. .is well as a host ><i 
srudent -related activities, unhiding 

multicultural awareness, career planning 
and development, and international 
programs fie agrees that tins is jh 
exciting time fir him, suggesting that a 
look at cellar has gone before m other 
colleges and universities provides some 
direction tier what is now being done at 
Florida (.lull Coast University 

“We need to be mindful of the history 
of muiontv issues so see can build cm 
what works and nor be doomed to repeat 
w hat didn't work Starting out requires a 
great deal of thought and reflection l w as 
j dean for ten wars prior to . oming to 
Florida Cult’ Coast, and director tor 
lntercuUurai services before that Part of 
w hat I \c is tblc to we was a bn' id v, ope 
and perspective of minority issues, and 
we are putting that into action 

“Within mv staff of twelve people, tic 
are Hispanics They were hired based on 
their ability to be an integral part of what 
we are trying to accomplish here It is 
very exciting to be able to build 'tatl. as 
well as build policy into a system from 
the ground up— because vou really do 
have the opportunity to get it right, 
hopefully the first time out. 

“ Hie pomr i<. we need stall members 
echo vv ill be reflective of the faces see 
find m our community — that's the 
message not only for student services but 
throughout the matrix of the entire 
college academic environment. 

% 
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Sigma Lambda Upsilon 

A Fledgling Sorority Gains Ground 

by Joyce Liihrs 




network or more than 
women. Sigma Lambda 
.mi >iriWi be a voiu 



lur Latinj.s in the United States. As one nt 



nnlv two Creek letter Latina sororities in 



the louncrv. Sigma Lambda Upsilon/ 
Senorit.is i .tunas Uniiias Sorority, Inc.. 



lias aehieved much with 11 chapters up 
ind running jlong the East coast Started 
m l‘)K7 .it the State Umversitv nt Ness 



York at Binghamton. 'he \orontv was 
loundeii hv tour women who felt a 



lift'd tur an organization where Latinas 
^ould tome together to educate 
themselves, share ideas, and get involved 



in their communities. 



I \i -founder Cvnrhia Santiago- 
(•uznian. notes that she and other 
(minders — Adriana Zamora. Carmen 
Carua, and CL. ol Forres — were all tirst- 
vear students at the time ihev pioneered 
•lie ■■rgamzitioii U SL'NY- Binghamton 
When I started at Binghamton. there 
s is j Latino fraternity, LjntbJj Upsilon 
I .mibdj. ss huh ssas co-ed because there 
■ weren't mane hopamc men and women 
nn the campus. ' said Santiago-( iuzman. 

I here were onlv twt) women members, 
[hat chapter wanted to become national 
nui bee mile a Irate; n its onlv We pledged 
rn th.it tratetmtv while we simultaneously 
developed documents needed to create 
i somritv 



l irice the somritv was accepted bv the 
indent assm i.uion on . ampuv. tliev were 
in business Santiago-Guzman believes 
that starting a sorority during the first 
•ear .'t * oilege was an advantage, despite 
Mime obstacles 



With smli an earlv start, we had 
several years to develop the organization. 
We were able to overcome some of the 
obstacles that arise when vou'rc learning 



the soronry system, navigating the women who have a record of 

university system, and keeping up with accomplishing their goals. Members 

\ jur studies." identity themselves as hermanas 

Sigma Lambda Upsilon’s goals are to w «h membership open to all women 

develop sisterhood, academic achievement, who share the organizations philosophy 

cultural awareness, leadership, and Jnt ^ objectives. This creates a bridge 

community service among members of between ail women who are committed 

the larger community. Without funds to the advancement ot Latinos. Today, 

from the university, the members still there are 1 50 hermanas nationwide, 

demonstrate their commitment to these Pledges to the sorority go through a 

goals through their interaction with rigorous process. With the orority's 

other hermanas (as they call each other). emphasis on academics, applicants are 

They take on leadership roles as an placed on social probation and are not 

Executive Body, speak at forums allowed to arend parties. Thev learn 

and conferences, and participate in about the history of the organization and 

the community service program of even wear uniforms. Prospective 

the organization. members are interviewed about their 

Raquel Marbnez, president of the personal goals, why they want to join, 

.Alpha Chapter at SUNY-Binghamton. how they will benefit from joining, and 

explains that the sorority seeks out their belief in the common goals about 

dedicated undergraduate and graduate growing through community involvement. 




"Nuutm Noch«" Second Annual Banquat at Blnghartitom Untvarstty 
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Tlit* academic rigors ut the ur^iiuzatiun 
have not gone unnoticed In 1993. the* 
Alpha C liaptcr vv.it recognized tor its 
.iv.idenuc Achievement with the highest 
grade point iverage of all the other 
organizations on the Binghamton 
c.imput That same vear. the nationai 
hoard or the sorornv honored the 
. hapter witli the t jcique award, 
which is given in recognition <u 
ac.niettiK excellence. 

Martinez points our thjt Latino 
(rater nines and Latina sororities tend to 
he smaller in size than others because 
they haw only recentlv been formed She 
believes that with the growth of the 
latino population in this country, 
sororities like Sigiiu Ljnibda Upsilon 
will help unite Latinas. 

Although thev are small m inirnhers. 
iiermanas are actively involved in the 
community Service is an integral part 
of a member's activities with the 
organization. According to >antiago- 
(iu/uun. the goal of the community 
service project is to help people in the 
hmgh-imton aiva and to gain knowledge 
for the members. 

"Our members stress the importance 
ot the hands-on work tliev perform m 
the u'liiinuintv We promote service he 
doing something with the community 
itid we benefit from our participation It 
is always a give and tike." 

Working with women and children in 
a domestic violence center in Binghamton 
was one ot the community service 
pmjects Nancugo-Guznian and others 
worked on. Members cleaned and painted 
rooms in a battered women's shelter and 
hruughc toys tor the children. The sorority 
sisters received a great deal ot satisfaction 
and learned from the project. 

“It wasn’t just something we were 
doing on a Saturday. We saw what these 
women were going through by meeting 
and talking with some of them and their 
children." said Santiago-Guzman. 

Lor Rosjmic Santos, juimng Sigma 
Lambda Upsilon also meant getting more 
involved in the community 

“I did a lot more community service." 
'sint'-s s.ud "That was one of the mam 




i 

“I had looked at j 

Black sororities and | 

traditional white i 

sororities . None of 
them actually 
addressed what I , 

needed as a 
Latin woman.” | 

Rosanne Santos, | 

graduate student, 
SUNY-AIbany 



changes in my activities. I really got into 
it ! guess I just needed that extra push to 
get involved. 

Children’s International, the March of 
Dunes, and (he Urban League are among 
the community organizations that have 
benefmed from the sorority's work. The 
sororitv also sponsors cultural activities 
velebrjting Latino music and dance. 
Women's History Month, and Hispanic 
Heritage Month. 

For Raquel Martine 2 . personal 
growth has been a major outcome of her 
sorority membership. She believes that 
she's learned to see life bevond her 
accounting major. 

“As a business major, l tend to look at 
dungs in a business way. Because the 
sororiry is very active and we are dealing 
with so manv different kinds of people, 1 
have really learned about sisterhood. We 
share things together, and l have learned 
from what we give to other people. We're 
al wavs looking to help others, and that 
alone gives me much satisfaction." 

Although Santos was involved with 
several Latino organizations at her alma 
mater. Syracuse University, she felt more 
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attention needed to be given to the 
concerns of Laimas. 

"The other organizations addressed 
political concerns and Latino issues in 
general." Santos said. “But 1 felt that I 
needed something that focused on 
women and brought women together as 
a group." 

Santos didn’t feel that other 
organizations lived up to the standards 
that Sigma Lambda Upsilon set fur itself. 

“1 had looked at Black sororities and 
traditional white sororities. None ot 
them actually addressed what 1 needed as 
a Latin woman." She cited her need to he 
involved with an organization that 
understood the Latin foods she eats, the 
kind of family and cultural background 
'he ionics from, and the Spanish 
language. 

"There were bits and pieces that 1 
missed from home that I wanted at 
school, and I found them with my sisters 
in the sorority" 

After investigating a few sororities, 
Samos and five olher women discovered 
Sigma Lambda Upsilon at Binghamton 
and co-founded the Eta Chapter at 
Syracuse University in the spring of 
1992. While pursuing graduate studies m 
lustorv at the Stare University of 
New York at Albany and working full 
rime, she remains active in the sororitv. 
serving as -.enior vice president on the 
board ot directors. 

Individual members cite several benefits 
of joining the organization. Sarmago- 
Guzman considers all the people she mer 
through the organization a big plus. She 
finds it very rewarding to see the 
hermanas graduate and go sin with their 
lives in so many different areas. 

"All the wnmen l have met 
contribute to a very positive experience. 
Because we’re so small, it's important to 
know all the women in the sorority. They 
are all very intelligent, have goals and 
aspirations, and are committed to service 
m the community Being a part of the 
sorority’ has made a huge difference in 
their lives.” 
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Engineering a 
Unique Degree 



mil her senior veal in high school, 
.■\ii.iii (tJiu.i ot Li I’.iinm.i. lev. in, 
had novel rn'ii considered being 
.\n engineer I'll in May. the id-year-old 
daughter uf former migrant workers 
became the fi^r woman m the state ot 
Toy, is ever to earn .1 bachelors decree m 
iiianiitaeiuniig engineering 

( I arc i ,1 received her decree during the 
! l >‘>b connneiii einent At the University 
of'levis-P.m Ameru ,m 

"When i was growing up. I always 
wanted n> he .1 pharmaeist or maybe a 
veterinarian .” < lareu said. “It wasn’t until 
1 was .1 senior in high school that I 
decided I wanted to be an engineer Until 
then. I never even knew it was an option." 

<. iareia credits i )r hdwm LeMaster. 
chair ot the University ol Texas- Pan 
American engineering department, with 
guiding her toward the protesvion. 

"I)r. LeMaster came to mv high 
siliois! and gave .1 very convincing 
presentation. In tact, he convinced me 
and several ot im leltow tj.issm.ues to 
pursue engineering. 

(i.iliia s.ml that she vv.n particularly 
attr it ted to the 1 halleiigcs of engineer mg 
because tt was a maie-doinmated field. “I 
was told there were iuaiiy opportunities 
for .1 Ilispiiiu female." she recalled. "That 
really grabbed my .ittentum I would be 
able to make a different e " 

After spending 1 vear living at home 
am! taking some baste courses at I he 
University of Texas at Brownsville. the 
l"W 1 S.m Benito flex.) ! School 
graduate transferred into en h . meting at 
( > I -I *.in Aineri' .111 

“I had an engineering department 
si Iv'larship. and il it hadn't been fm that, 
I don't think { could have fmislied my 
ediu ativin, or at least it would have had to 



be postponed. I come from 1 very poor 
family. My parents were migrant workers 
for about 2 .S years, and 1 was a migrant 
until l was six or seven years old. 

“When 1 was about ready to graduate 
tiom high school, I remember my father 
saving.'] really want you to go ro college. 
It's my dream for you to go to college, 
but I can't send you. It's up to you. You're 
going to have to find .1 way."’ (Iareia 
ivmeinbers. “'so that’s when 1 started 
studying harder, and 1 graduated among 
the top ten m my high school class. I 
knew that if my class rank was high 
enough. I would be able to get some kind 
of scholarship, and somehow I was going 
to get throu Jr college." 

Uaivia remembers how difficult it 
was when she first enrolled in the 
engineering program at UT-Pan American. 



“In the beginning, it’s reallv easy to 
want to quit." she said. "You think to 
yourself! could easily go into education 
or some other field where I wouldn’t 
have as much trouble or have to spend as 
much tune.' Bur then you stop and 
discoverth.it it’s really worth it! Being an 
engineer is quite an accomplishment " 

Uarcia found the engineering classes 
to be exciting and challenging and an 
vnoi moils amount of work. She would 
go without sleep at times to studv. and 
even when she would tall asleep, she 
would often find herself still thinking 
about her classes. 

When it was time to select a specialty, 
(iama opted tor the relatively new field 
of manufacturing engineering over 
mechanical and electrical because 
UT-Pan American was the only 




Anall Garcia, the first woman in the state of Texas ever to earn a bachelor’s degree in 
manufacturing engineering 






institution in her si .it l- tli.it offered tin* 
program and she thought it was a unique 
opportunity I ’an i>t her decision was 
hasi.vl mt ltd mutest in working with 
people more directly nil the job 

‘I enjoy w oihni^ wuli people I know 
that ill manufacturing engineering. 1 won't 
be spending all ol itk tutu- sitting behind a 
de'k designing. M'"t of the nme.lT! lie not 
on the production floor working with the 
people- -the line workers, the seiuleis, ,nul 
tile other engineers" 

( ..m n will h.iu- httie tin;, to sa'.oi i!u 
uniqueness ot being the first female 
undergraduate to reeetee a uiaiuil acturmg 
engmeci mg degree in lev. is. I Ins 
summer, she hi pm work as a production 
supervisor with Intel in Chandler. Art/. 

Intel is i wonderful company. I 
interned with them lor two summers, 
and K’toru I completed my last internship, 
they ode red me a y h. I teally do 
appreciate what Intel has done for me, 
nit! when I pet to Arizona. I want to tr\ 
to get more ol ruv fellow L'T-I'.m 
Ament an engineers out the e " 

( i.ift i.t icungm/cs the dibit ulty ol 
geUtllg 1 foot 111 llv dool of laiv.t 
companies like Intel and hopes to lend a 
hand ill helping her classmates find a way 
m. She s,ivs that she wants to pise hat k to 
the university hy coming hack and 
ret riming .is mam students as she win 
Although she's excited about her new 
job. she isn't looking forward to leaving 
h'U fannlv behind 

"We S 1 a!'.', is- h.eii ,i ■ el \ t Ios,- 

l. mnh. but it you're not willing to 
relocate. sum opportnnittes in 
enguteei me ate going to be hunted, m-d 
■.ou r. lint pomp mi pniw pimcssiun.iilx " 

( kin 'a alre uly has plan, to pursue a 

m. istei's depree in management at 
Aii/oii.i State l. ni'eisiis. wlinh Intel 
will finance 




iim/mno/ /row jM\>t <i 

The Michigan Mandate 



preat strides. but there's a hmp w iv to go 
We re coimim.tllv looking at wh.n we sail 
do to imprnw' our numbers." 

One expert who lias studied and 
suited the University of Michigan, and 
ss ho preferred anoiivmitv. noted that the 
university targeted brighter students in 
minority areas. Because Mkliipan 
possesses a limited number of talented 
inimiricies. the sihooi intensified its 
mi t-o t-sr.u e recruiting 

’"keeruiteri are judged.," he said, "by 
how many minorities they bring in." lo 
increase the number ot mnionts 
students, the university designated 
opportunity award scholarships and 
ottered special fuianual aid. lie aho 
noted tliat racial separation on campus, 
particularly with first ve.tr students and 
sophotnotes. is prevalent l.ntermg a 
residence lull or cafeteria, Blacks. 
Mispames, whites, and Asians often 
congregate with their own ethnic 
classmates By junior year, some of that 
sepal nliwn s ul is i ilvs . Stiil. lie pis es 
Ihiderstadi high grade-' I'oi proinotinp 
diversity m many ways 

What does it take m ireate i 
multicultural university: Uudersradt 

replied that “You have to start with 
commitment from the top. You have to 
empower people, change minds, and. m 
some l ases, change people" 

But lie is i om lined that un teasing 
diversity has strengthened the university. 

"We re servicing a far wider area of 
people Bv am measure- -the qualm ol 
oui entering students, their perforiii.ini c 
m their program, and the achievement of 
our fu ultv- -the L'tmeisity of Michigan 
is mcic h better in lb‘>t> than m I'iSb. 1 he 
more diverse you become, the stronger ul 
uisiiturmn vmi become," said I kid erst ad t 
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Sigma Lambda Upsilon 

Sorority sisters remain active ill the 
oignni/atuMi even after gi.iJuatmg An 
alumnae council operates in New Yi >rk 
C .'its with board meetings held once 
every three weeks. All the chapters 
ot the soroitty meet every year at a 
i omentum, in addition to professional 
development workshops, members 
continue their hands-on interests m the 
i oiiimiiiniv and gt i invoked m a svivue 
project tor (lie weekend 

But Santos believes rii.it more work 
needs to be done to keep alumnae involv ed. 

"Vie want to mobilize the alumnae 
and continue to get them involved. We 
want to set up alumnae chapters m areas 
that have large numbers of former 
members. Likely spots for alumnae 
chapters include Texas. New York 
(utv. and New Jersev, where alumnae* 
are concentrated " 

What is the futuie of Sigma Lambda 
Upsilon: As president of the national 
board. S.u m.igo-( lU/maii believes the 
organization can accomplish even more. 

‘Were trying to focus on networking 
among ourselves." she s.nd 

Santos adds that tluv have to work 
slowly 

“We want to do so much so quieklv. 
and that is tmr always possible. We 
would like to expand nationwide, but 
because we arc so sin. ill. we ■* ive to take 
babv step-,." 
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Affirmative Action and the NCAA 



ki \ i-iit .itlir illative .1 turn 
< < u >i t iuinnr> are itti-i mi.' tin' 
.iilmi' uni' ■ nil m. holarship 
policies nt st m if colleges and 
universities i .moms ate, luit i ft rintnieiii toi 
college .llllk'tiis ap|VHs iirgflv I li ‘I.'Ui he'd 

"I Ik re doesn't seem to he anv overt 
imp ii i rli.it \u i nt Vi' rei.it nig ri » 
u\ rim nis'i'i ■ •' • null i.t iiiik'ti's, '..nil I l.um'l 
(Tier mo. athletic iliriMoi Mr the 
University nt t jlilornti n lr. me .mkI .< 
iiti'inl'i'i hi tlii' Mmoiiti l ipi’.ii (unities 
■itkl IntiU'.r-. C "HuiiiUiV tin the Nation-.l 
( i)i!i;:i.i[i Atlileik ^lu k i.ituip \( A A i in 
( Kerl.ind. K. .in 

klllK i VlX. llos. illll'l t . 1 ! .It Jtlllcliis til! 

tin- l.imi-Mii nt Ness M.aih. in 

All'uijik'i -|tu. agrees. '..initf, tlt.it 
m hen's r l , : i 1 1 1 student itlilercs lor their 
.iilili'tk ahilitv .uni not lu'i him' nt their i.u e 
nr otlinii its 

Sliklflits .111 Otll'tl'll sc ll' >1.11 ships till 
inis' good tlkA .in’, " I l.n.ilns slid. 

< 'ulleges mill imiMTsiiU’s .urn" t ] >«- 

lull!.!:'. .Ilf 1 lA ll‘\S 11 1 It till'll klltllsMI'll' 

proi I's'i's .iiid si !ii>], it 'flip prog!. mis because 

■ i’ two ii’innt i tilings I vi ,>ri.- i ,isi>. .in 
appeals Limrr ink'd, th.tr rim Umvetsitv ot 

I a\v School's admissions procedure 
Was unconstitutional. .Hid Mill ih H It lOlllil 
Hot dlsi I !IM 11 1 ill' Ig.iliist 'A kill .1 1 'phi ill Is Hi 

Limit ot 111 u in .iikl Mf.'i in Allirik ms to 
it i.i ki- up tnr ,i "pfil fi\ id r.ni.i! iinli.il.iuif." 
I In' si Ik h > 1 Ins i'ki d tin l 's Vpi i',ii' 

( i 'ini tn n s levs tlm i ,i'i' 

ti. . t p ii itf df.i. ion. tim mtiniis 
lllglifsi mutt ie fused tn lif.ll .1 i.lsf Oil .1 
iai' l* ist -i! sil-ii! n ship piogr.un .it tin 
I'rmvi.iis nt M.irvlmd, leaving int.i I in 

■ * . ill I In'lh' ii.id , idllii till pi * ...i .ii u 

inn nrni j in i,n:.:j nM slunk i! .low i: I !'<• 

ruling atici t . those I m !. ii ships i h it ire sft 

i ,i 1 1., i ■ \ i ! i : • ’ ■ ! •, fi>r • ■ e ■ . > , , 

I Still Mi. l>f\. Sf II II '? IS'llilill- . I ! ! ! f ■ ' 1 . 

dm. i.i it lexis \iS.M k ins f r sttv in 
( i ilk 1 1.1 Ni.iiinn, iiA.is, s.iiil tii. it while 
i*'* i lilting In; .o!!igi ,it!;k tu . piegunis 
dni's nut ippe tr tn In 1 imp hied In these 
nil n> ’s. : . . ..in 1 1 iied t int tiif 1 1 .'.itt' .ire 

sen, Imp i negative ilk .s.n.t' 1,1 si liools tint 
miili! arfvit 1 1 iIli'L’e .ithli'ti. * m other wav* 
Mie sud tl.f rulings i mild mg, if e, i is 
irnp.it t divei sits in the hiring • it | ii tilts hi, I 
i mild tindei mtiif 1 tile l\, the federal t ml 
' i ■ 1 > r s 1 1 \i Mi ti n .p.it’es tli.it tem.iie illiletf' 
li.ive tlie s.iitie i ippm ini titif s as nule .ttltletes 
“We li,i\f fought lor ,t long tlllle to get 
iipportni lilies tor girls .mil women." llu ke\ 
s 11.1 “ I Ii. .. niln es . . . 1 1 1 . 1 .Me i tlt.it " 



by Inns Pinto Aliena 

(hit'iTfm s.tnl tli.it lie hopes the rulings. 

I mss ex ei , ssill Lise positive e tie 1 1 on 
increasing iliversity in the profession ot 
sports nnn.igement. He said that he is one 
ui only tour l juno athletic di ref tors 
belonging tn the NCAA I lie organization 
n tiers graduate scholarships and internships 
lot minorities interested in entering the 

held, which lie said ale vital to liivulil.igc 

minority student athletes who had not had 
the opportunity to follow that career path. 

"We need to have a voice out there." 
hi 1 said 

(merrem, Hickvv. and other eduv.if irs 
who work witli student athletes saiJ that 
dies do not foresee .iris future changes to 
their let rintinent efforts due to the court 
i uhngs, largely because t.iie and ethnuus 
never have been driving factors m refruiting 
athletes or in offering scholarships. 

"We never take race into consideration." 
said Ihll Morgan, a loinpltiiice officer c>l 
NCAA rules for the University of Ari/ona 
I here are no specific scholarships (or 
minorities. We look lor the Lies! student 
athletes. It s all about how good tliev pla\. 
iiow good student thev are and how well 
tliev fit in at our campus" 

The NCAA, whose membership 
iiu ludc' more than bun colleges and 
liti'versmes participating in NCAA sports. 
rec|uircs students to meet several criteria to 
he eligible lor fm.ni' t.il .ml through athletic 
pingianis. including having a 2 5 glade 
point average on Id tore courses and a 
score ot H2 m on ihe Scholastic Aptitude 
lest, said Morgan. 

I kiv.tlos said th.it the Nf. ‘A As imtiiniuiii 
k .i Jel i Hi standards have been a soilin' o! 
i onfroversv in the athletn uiiimniiiits vviih 
some Nt AA members arguing that tin 
stand. inis arc too high and tints keep out a 
imniher of students, nu hiding talemed 
mmoTitv student athletes. 

( iillege tfi ruiteti said ih it recruiting 
w oil'd he dtf'tii tilt ii tliev v\e.e ohhgaied to 
have certain iniinhers nt racial or etliim 
min. »t l tic’*- (ll) then te mis. Minorities have’ 
In.iori. ilk e veiled m i CTUiii spurts life 
basketball, football, baseball, and track jud 
field. hut their presence in sports like 
swimming, volleyball, and golf has been 
limited, m iking it dilti. tilt to reetnii 
talented minorities in those areas, s.inl 
several recruiters 

"ll would he hard to he competitive i! 
we iiad to vvnrrv about how many ethnic 
minor Hies we had on a team." said Morgan. 




adding that the pool of talented athletes n 
e.icli .port is already small and schools i litis 
compete to attract the student athletes t< 
their campuses, ’“Caut hes are evaluated oi 
winning or losing. What race is involved i 
not thought ut hi the' aihlcMi world" 

Hickey said colleges generally can't tak 
I K-vc,ir-o!d smdeiiis who have never beei 
exposed to a sport and make them compel 
itive in that activity They must participate ii 
the sport earlier in life to develop the skill 
needed to compete at the college level. 

"The responsibility of the athlett 
department is to pm the best team 
together that they tan,” said Hickey, addin 
that college athletic programs tend to b 
serv diverse overall because ot so man 
laic! lied nuilullty student athletes. 

(kieneru said the N(!AA recognize 
that i alleges are unwilling to tram a studer 
foi their competitive sports programs it'ih 
student isn’t already talented in tlut span 
He said that in order to diversify the poc 
of talented athletes in those spurts wher 
their present e has been limited and t 
order to increase the opportunities te 
minority students m college athletics, til 
organization has created the NUAj 
N eighborhood Youth Sports Program t 
expose minorities to those sports. 

' 1 he road tor many minorities t 
gaining access to college campuses and t 
graduating is through college athleti 
piogi jiiis." he s.nd. 

( diaries Whitcomb, t hair ot the NCAi 
Minority Opportunities and Interesi 
(.’oniiUitlee ami chair of The department i 
recreation and leisure studies at Sail liv. 
S»ate University, said that minority p.irtici 
p. iiioii even m spoils that ate cutixidcie 
traditional sports lor minorities, such . 
baseball, are not attracting as in.mv sttiden 
is m previous years. 

“ll i nets a lot in plav in little league 
Whitcomb said 

lint. Whitcomb Mid. it n important t 
reach students jt a voting age so they will h 
active m sports throughout their live 
( Irg.imzaiioiis like die Nt A A and others. I: 
said, are trying to erase financial and othi 
tnipc Jnni'i is that are keeping yoimgste 
from pane ipatiiig m sports 
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Trent Dimas 

An Olympic Roie Model 



A t age 25, Trent Dimas has achieved 
/■I what many can only dream of- — 
Ji A winning an Olympic gold medal 
at the Barcelona games in 1992. A long 
shot to win a medal, Dimas had never 
won a major international competition. 
He flew off the high bar, “stuck” the 
Landing, and received a score of 9. 875. He 
brought home the first gold medal 
awarded to an American gymnast, male 
or female, in 3 non-boycotted Olympics 
in 60 years. 

A third generation American, Dimas' 
ancestors came from Spam. Dimas grew up 
in a close-knit, middle-class family of 
divorced parents in the Albuquerque and 
Santa Fe areas of New Mexico. He 
attributes his success to his mother, a 
homemakeT, and his father, a masonry' 
contractor, who gave him the opportunity 
to become a world-class gymnast. 

"1 couldn’t have done it without their 
help. They encouraged me and never 
allowed me to quit even when I was 
down." Not surprisingly, Dimas says that 
his parents arc his biggest fans, aside from 
the teenage girls. 

Not wanting their children to be 
exposed 10 the secular views espoused in 
the public school system, Dimas’ parents 
home schooled him and his brother 
through the sixth grade. Gymnastics was 
an extracurricular activity for the Dimas 
brothers, along with playing soccer and 
learning German. The idea of flying 
through the air appealed to him, 

"I got into gymnastics at a downtown 
center in Albuquerque because 1 felt I 
could fly — like in the cartoons. 1 grew up 
with other kids, and we inspired each 
other m the gym through competition,” 
Dimas said. 



by Joyce Luhrs 



It was a long road for Dimas, who 
started training at age 6 at the Gold Cup 
Gymnastics in Albuquerque. Dimas’ father 
often worked 14 hours a day to pay for 
both sons’ gymnastics training and related 
expenses. On one occasion, when funds 
were limited, the elder Dimas negotiated 
with the coach that in exchange for 
getting Trent to a meet, he would build a 
trampoline pit for the gym. 

After graduating from high school, 
Dimas attended the number-one-ranked 
gymnasnes school in the country, the 
University of Nebraska. While still a 
freshman, he made All-American and 
Ail-btate in gymnastics and led the team 
to the NCAA Championship in 1990. 
Although he received a full scholarship, 
Dimas realized that he couldn’t do it all. 
He had to make a choice between 
devoting all of his energy to qualifying 
for the U.S. Olympic team or continuing 
with his education. He chose the 
Olympics, hut he plans to complete his 
education in the future. 

With almost 20 years of gymnastics 
under his belt. Dimas has competed 
nationally and internationally. Since 1986, 
he has won numerous gold, silver, and 
bronze placements in major competitions 
and has over 30 medals. 

Working hard was Dimas’ philosophy 
for getting onto the Barcelona team. 

“Essentially, it meant that all my 
dreams had come true. When I started as 
a young boy, one dream was to win and 
get on the Olympic team. When I made 
the team, my dreams came true. Being 
the best athlete proves that hard work 
and dedication do pay off.” 

After the Barcelona games, Dimas was 
burned out and took time off from 
gymnastics for over two years. He 




traveled, participated in gymnastic tours, 
made appearances on behalf of Olympic 
sponsors, met celebrities, and did “fun” 
charity events. 

These days, Dimas is training to qualify 1 
for the U.S. Olympic team that is headed 
to Atlanta. He trains more than six hours 
a day with coach John Curtin of Australia. 
Competition is stiff with only seven slots 
and one alternative position open on the 
mens gymnastics team. 

Dimas has found sponsors to offset 
some of the expenses of his training. But 
it wasn’t easy. 

“On vour way up. it’s hard to get 
sponsors. They want proven athletes” 
Dimas said. 

George Steinbrenner {owner of the 
New York Yankees professional baseball 
tram| sponsored his training for a while, 
along with Souper Salad, a company that 
operates out of Texas, New Mex^' ~nd 
Arizona. Once he quahtied for 1 
Olympic team that went to Barceh 
received a small stipend and had 
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“Being the best 
athlete proves that 
hard work and 
dedication do pay off. 

Trent Dimas, 

Olympic gold medal winner 
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medical expenses covered. With new 
support from Premier Distributing. 
Sun west Bank, and First Supermarkets, 
Dimas nosv focuses nnlv or. training for 
the Atlanta games. 

Punas explains that because gymnastics 
is .1 verv specific sport, earning a living 
after the competitive iJreer generally 
involves opening up j club, kOaching, 
peakmg. and doing snop- comment.in 

"(rvmnastus is the tvpe of spr rt where 
tiiere aren't a lot or things you can do. You 
. an ! go and get a -hoe deal or .1 haskeibail 
deal Evers- child can prrtrv much afford to 
plav basketball, but it'- much more difficult 
and expensive with gymnastics. You have 
to make a niche for vourscif" 

With a short-lived window it 
oppnrtumts 111 gvmn ones Dimas 
believes that a gymnast has tn take 
advantage of the moment. Dimas has 
developed several nu he* tor himself, 
including corporate motivational 
speaking. -penial appearances on behait of 
Olympic sponsors, and traveling on 
gymnastics tours. 

Pinias agrees that there are vers few 
Hispanic gvmn, ists because of the 
expense, the limited number of training 



lac 1 hues around ihe country, and the Kmg 
length of the road involved tn training. 

"It’s not a sport where you see nunv 
minorities." Dimas said. "You need 
money to keep going and a great deal 




of support from family, friends, ami 
sponsors. It takes significant nine and 
dedicanon." Dimas notes that gymnastics 
is a ’"learned" sport chat requires many 
scars of training and several 'steps" in 
order to be successful. 

As a public figure, Dimas believes that 
he has a responsibility to be a role model 
for youngsters. 

“In this day and age. there aren't that 
nunv role models." Dimas maintains. 
"Charles Barkley |.i -tar player on the 
Phoenix buns professional basketball 
team | was quoted a tew years ago as saying 
that he wasn't a very good role model for 
kids, hut when you are in the public eye. 
you do have die responsibility to set a 
good example for our youth todav." 

Dimas takes his public responsibility 
very seriously. He has contributed much to 
the community at large bv volunteering in 
the Nauonal Hispanic Scholarship Fund's 
Ski Fest and in the educational activities of 
the New Mexico Alliance. He's also very 
active with his favorite charity, the 
Childrens Hospice Inrernaoonal. 

Dimas emphasizes that his Christian 
faith has shaped what he is today. 

"Much of what i do with the 
Olympics and for charity is because God 
lias allowed me to do these things. He's 
pu: me .?• the position to help others. I 
know 1 nit tiling tor sure — without (iod. 
I wouldn't have a thing." 

Dimas' gojU are to qualifs for the U.S, 
Olympic team and to lompete well m 
Atlanta. For him. being part of the team 
is success enough. 

"! think it is unrealistic to expect 
someone ro earn another gold medal. For 
me to be pjrt of the cam and to be part 
of the success of the team is the most 
important aspect of rnv participation." 
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on the Competion 

by Amelia Duggan 



W Then asked whether he 

considers himself to be an 
artist or a journalist, Jose Azel 
immediately replies, “most definitely a 
journalist,” Prawn into photography by his 
interest m communication and its various 
forms, Azel has earned an international 
reputation as a photojournalist for his 
work on the Olympics and the outdoors. 
Frequently on assignment for Time, 
National Geographic, Life and Sniil/ucutiuH 
magazines. Azel has had the opportunity 
to travel to more than 60 countries 
around the world. 

“I am a journalist who just happens to 
be a photojournalist," Azel said. 
"Storytelling, not art, is my motive" 



Azel's taste for adventure and interest 
in environmental problems have led him 
to locations as diverse the icy waters of 
Alaska and Antarctica, the game reserves 
of Kenya, and the jungles of Borneo. The 
subjects he has covered vary from sports 



to politics, although he specializes in 
broad geographic reporting. 

”1 am naturally curious, and photog- 
raphy places me in situations where l can 
learn about so many different things. 1 
uke to tell stories, and pictures are a 
wonderful way to do that." 

Azel is partial to outdoor assignments 
because he can be an active participant 
while shooting the images. Involved in 
sports throughout his high school and 
college years, he enjoys rock climbing, 
biking, canoeing, and much more. Not 
much of a sports spectator, he likes the 
physical aspects of his work. 

Azel's interest in photography began 
when he was a student at Cornell 
University. He was an English major but 
just started taking pictures as a hobby He 
claims that he has no special passion for 
photography. He simply sees it as a tool 
for communication. After completing his 
master's degree in journalism from the 



University of Missouri, he was hired as a 
staff photographer for the Miami Herald, 
where he worked for three and a half years. 

His early photojournalism career 
concentrated on news stones at the Herald. 
He also began to cover the news for Time. 
After that, Azel began doing travel stones 
for Srnir/uoMMH and Geo. He believes that 
the diversity of his experience has made 
him a versatile and desirable photographer 
for a variety of clients. 

“When l pitch new clients, 1 show 
them my portfolio, which represents the 
breadth jaf my work. I get to know the 
editors, and they become familiar with niy 
work. We can then discuss the focus of the 
photo essay or assignment. We exchange 
ideas, which is helpful to the project." 

Jose Azrl was born in Cuba and 
emigrated to the United States m 1961 
Growing up in New Jersey, he felt that he 
was always reminded that there were 
differences. He ate different foods at 




"I am naturally curious , 
and photography 
places me in situations 
where I can learn 
about so many things. 

I like to tell stories, 
and pictures are a 
wonderful way 
to do that/* 

Jose Azel, 
photojournalist 
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home. His parents spoke a different 
language. He recalls the “Jose Can You 
See" joke-. from his childhood Hut he 
believe:. that these experiences 
contributed to his personal sense of self. 

“These feelings have contributed to 
iny view of the world and my scope as a 
journalist,” said Azel. "Americans can be 
very provincial in their views. My 
Hispanic background, coupled with the 
fact that I have been able to travel, h3v 
given me a more global view and is much 
healthier for the future. This is becoming 
a more common perspective today.” 



Azel’s coverage of the Olympics has 
received international recognition. His 
sports stories for both the Amsterdam 
and Barcelona games were honored bv 
the World Press Foundation. He also 
received the Marian Skubin Sports 
Award for coverage of the Seoul Summer 
Olympics in 1 988. This year, Azel will be 
covering the 1996 Olympics in Atlanta 
for Tunc Magazine. He says it's a mixed 
bag in terms of the experience because 
there are so many layers of bureacracy and 
the games can be very political — both 
nationally and intemanonally. However, he 
strongly believes that there are moments 
that make the whole event worthwhile. 



“There are times that can be so 
wonderful,” Azel said. “As a journalist, it 
is exciting to be able to capture an exact 
moment of triumph of an athlete.” 

And capture the moment he does. 
Azel’s photographs freeze fleeting 
moments of glory into lasting images that 
the world remembers. This is the job of the 
photojournalist — a job he docs very well. 

Unfortunately. Azel maintains, there 
.ire ton many journalists covering the 
Olympics, which makes it difficult to get 
the unique story or angle. He believes 
that there should be some limits on the 
number of journalists who are credentialed 
to cover the events 



Although he enjoys the world of 
sports photography, Azel has also been 
concentrating on the technology of his 
profession. In I9y.3, Azel and Robert 
Caputo founded Aurora A Quanta 
Productions as a focused partnership 
between agency and photographers. Its 



core is made up of international photo- 
journalism with vast quantities of material 
on one subject Among its larger clients is 
.ViMiiifirj/ ( Geographic Magazine. As a photo 
agency, Aurora represents photographers 
and sells die licensing rights to their images 

Tod.iv. Azel is focusing his attention on 
what he calls “new media.” He sac's this is 
different from multimedia — which 
combines still phutograp. iy, video, and 
graphics — because the media are conceived 
specifically for the project The material is 
created originally for the Web or C’D-Kt )M. 
It is nor merely a collection of existing 
images that are combined together. 

Using Apple's Quicklime VR and 
Macromedia Director, Aurora creates 
small interactive photo stories for 
Macintosh or Windows computers. Rich 
photography, sounds, animation, and 
narratives from the photographer are 
linked through the panoramic 
environment of Quuktune Virtual Reality. 
Users spin around the 36b environment 
looking for objects of interest. 

Aurora worked with Apple computer 
and Ark studio to promote Quicktime 
VR using Aze! s story on Central Park 




{.Yiiriiiwd/ Geographic, 1993). This project 
used over 60 pictures and several nodes of 
QTVR allowing the user to stroll 
through the park interacting with 
characters and experiencing events. More 
recently, Aurora produced a perspective 
of the '95 World Series for Time and 
programmed a Superbowl download for 
Spans Illustrated 

Azel believes that much of the new 
media represent storytelling on a 
different platform 

“We take sequences from the same 
picture or situation and move them 
around. It would be like a sailboat 
moving around the water in a natural 
sequence. It is somewhere between srill 
photography and cinema.'' 

Although travel is a significant pan of 
his work, Azel currently Imuts himself to 
five months of travel per sear. Residing in 
Maine with his wife and family, lie has 
reduced his time on the road and has 
been very selective about hix projects. 
There are many parts of the world that he 
has yet to visit, and he hopes to be sent on 
assignment to Australia or South Afrua. 
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Keeping the Flame 

Mynor Herrera Carries the Olympic Torch 



by Michelle Adam 



H e pictured it like a movie in daw 
motion. A half a mile with one 
foot in front of the other, a smile 
permanently imprinted on his face as he 
waves to family, friends, and onlookers. 
He would make his brief moment of 
fame last as if he were holding up the sun 
setting over a magnificent horizon. 

Myvior Herrera, a recent graduate of 
American Universirv, was selected among 
a total of 3.500 runners nationwide to 
carry the Olympic torch across the 
continent. And. as he put it, he wants to 
"milk the glory of it" Herreras portion 
of the run will be either Annapolis or 
Baltimore as part of the most culturally 
diverse tf^-day trad across the United States. 

As early as 1 n years old, Herrera recalls 
wanting to compete m the Olympics. 
“I’ve always dreamed of going to the 
Olympics." Herrera said. And he 
expected it to come true. In high school. 
Herrera was a two-time All-American 
wrestler. Although he proved others 
wrong by playing basketball (despite hi> 
height} as well as other sports, Herrem 
knew wrestling would get him into 
college and possibly the Olympics. 

But when Herrera's financial aid got 
iut oil" hu sophomoie year m college, he 
gave up wrestling and the possibility of 
ever competing in the Olympics. 

“I would have to give up my dream. It 
w as a matter of prioritizing." he said. 

Herrera recognized that among his 
priorities UoJ, faiiulv. and school would 
come before sports. And, as he described, 
being forced to nuke a decision between 
his dreams and his life goals. Herrera 
received a new sense of direction. He 
couldn’t possibly have known, however, 
that he would ultimately participate in 



the Olympics m a manner quite different 
from what he had imagined. 

Herrera learned of the national search 
for community torchbcarers while he 
was scanning the Internet. With help 
from a friend’s nomination, he sent in an 
application cut out in the shape of a red 
flame and torch. A million applicants 
later, in mid-February, Herrera learned 
the good news. 

“I was doing back flips!" he said. 
"I honestly thought at that time that 1 
hadn’t been selected." 

It was a dream come true. Herrera 
wished either to carry the torch or 
achieve homecoming king at American 



ft When I carry the 
torch , it is not just for 
Mynor Herrera, but it 
is for a whole race ” 

Mynor Herrera, 
Olympic torchbearer 






University in February. Ironically, he 
received the news from the Atianta 
Committee on Homecoming Day. 

“It (the news] spread like wild fire." 
said Herrera. His friends had already 
heard the news of his participation in the 
Olympics before he had a chance to tell 
them. Within months, magazines, 
newspapers, radio shows, and Hispanic 
television stations were calling him and 
requesting interviews. 

"I've never had this much media 
attention since high school," s.ud 
Herrera, who recalled all the media 
attention and community support he 
received during wrestling finals. 
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Letter from the Editor 

Americans have a passion for sports. 
All kinds of sports. And, in many ways, 
sports are the great equalizer. Issues of 
race and ethnicity, and even gender, often 
melt away when rooting for the home 
team or the local hero. 

As the Summer Olympics approach, 
the entire United States becomes the 
home team. We will cheer all of uur 
athletes, no matter where they were born 
or what language they speak Suddenly, as 
if by magic, they will all be full-blooded 
Americans, and we will take pride as they 
capture the medals for our country. We 
will be bursting with patriotism each 
time we watch our flag raised at the 
presentation of medals. 

The diversity of our team will be its 
most important asset. The spirit of 
fellowship and cooperation as well as 
competition will be what breathes life 
into the Olympic flame. Why can’t this 
feelmg of kinship permeate other aspects 
of our lives? 

The Olympic flag itself suggests the 
importance of the harmony of colors and 
provides a goal for us to aspire to in our 
social relations. 

In this issue of Hispanic Outlook, we 
have had the opportunity to interview 
several individuals who embody the 
spirit of the Olympic competition — 
determination, drive, and faith in their 
abilities. In addition, we have taken a 
look through the lens of a photo- 
journalist who captures the images that 
captivate our hearts in the world of 
sports. We have also focused on some 
human interest aspects of athletic 
competition and some individual 
achievements of college athletes. We 
hope you will enjoy it. 

Let the games begin! 
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Although Herrera was backing in the 
temporary glory, he recognized that in 
carrying the torch he was representing 
his entire race and community. He is one 
of only five other Latinos selected among 
the KKi torchbearers in Ins region 

"When I carry the torch, h is not just 
for Mynor Herrera, but it is tor a whole- 
race." he said. 

Hcrrera was raised by first generation 
Guatemalan parents in a lower- nuddle- 
class community outside Washington. 
D.C. His parents came to this country in 
the WUs in search of a better life and 
worked hard to put him and his sister 
through private Catholic schools, 
Herrera sees himself as living out the 
successes that his parents came here to 
find He chastises others hts age w ho have 
joined gang? in rebellion, causing injustice 
to their parents’ struggles. 

"J-or my whole life, 1 felt like 1 was 
carrying my whole race. Whenever I 
succeeded. 1 wasn't just doing it tor 
myself but for my entire race." Herrera 
was always aware of his difference as a 
Latino growing up in a predominantly 
white and African -American commumty. 

“There was so much discrimination. 1: 
was a part of my life because I was 
Latino, 1 was poor, and I was little.” 

because of his differences, Herrera 
worked hard to prove other people's 
judgments wrong. He played various 
sports throughout junior high and high 
school, like basketball, football, and 
cross-country. And although he was told 
that he couldn’t be an athlete, he became 
the most viable and most improved 
player in these sports. Later. Herrera 
joined the wrestling team and became a 
cwo-unu* All-American. He won the 
nationals and was one of onlv two 
individuals from his neighborhood to 
graduate from high school. 

As a student at American University, 
he was chief organizer for AUs annual 
Red Crass Run fnr two consecutive 
years. Herrera also became a resident 
assistant and counseled students through 
difficult tunes. Furthermore, he founded 
a student-run public relations firm. Eagle 
Communications, to conduct pro-bono 



public relations and marketing tor 
charitable clients like the Red Cross, the 
National Arthritis Foundation, and the 
Virginia Special Olympics. 

Although Herrera felt a need to prove 
others wrong through os-erconnng obsta- 
cles, eventually the motivation ro succeed 
came from within 

"Everyone has iheir obstacles to 
overcome, Those who succeed are the 
ones who see problems as opportunities. 

When Herrera goes back home, he 
visits local kids to inspire them, 

"A lot of kids in the neighborhood 
look up tu me.” Herrera said. He represents 
the community hero, and carrying the 
torch lot the Olympics is an opportunity 
for his family and friends to be proud. 
"I'd like to be able to say.'Here's a Latino, 
someone who has succeeded. Herrera 
imagined the faces of friends and family 
seeing a part of themselves running, He 
pictured himself smiling, winking, 
waving, and trying to hold onto the 
moment for as long as he knew how 
Carrying the Olympic torch is for 
Herrera lus greatest achievement to date. 
And although he will not be competing 
m the Olympics, lie hopes that the next 
generation m his family will move a step 
closer to that dream. 
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Sports Roundup 



Senior Olympians 
jump. Dribble, Joke 
to Stay Fit, Young 
at Heart 

Kcjunilt'd uilJi jvnnostim finin Ld v-cU'U, 

The Miincr ju ( An ,'. ) c ^»»xrt»nnnjr> c .‘niiciy Hornet 

lony Cluvcz. Mcs.i Community 
College counselor, jokes that preparing 
for tlie National Senior Olympics in 



tuck .uicl field "lus taught me many 
tin tip about how to deplete mv oxygen,’’ 
Dan Martinez, program advisor. South 
Mountain Coninmmtv College, save he 
an J his Senior OK tuples h.isk-'tlull p.ils 
"refuse to grow old "’.oui have discovered 
that "being physic. illy fit is j wonderful 
hv -product of participation." 

( kite Way Coiunuituty College Dean 
of Instruction Andy Menial has been 
involved with Senior Olympics for one 
season and h3s found that uV'a good way 



to stay active and try to get back into 
some form of being physically tit ” 

And Kk.trdo Provem 10 , i oumeloi at 
South Mountain, notes. "We laugh 
sometimes that it \ getting harder to run 
up and down the court, litit we do n 
anyway" He is only 4H and not vet 
eligible for Senior Olympics, but 
nonetheless plays basketball with Chavez. 
Martinez, and Hemal — and dozens of 
other members of the Arizona Hispanic 
Basketball Players {"It’s better known as 
rh.e ‘ I Vr/ns’-— the ‘old guys.’ be says). 

Another Olympic-bound baskcthall 
player. Craig Shuniway, is an adjunct 
sociology teacher at Mesa C '(immunity 
College and works full tune as a 
Headstart administrator for Maricopa 
County. Also on the team is Don Van 
Duel, an employee of the U S. Forest 
Service who this year has placed MCC 
students m volunteer projects u* rccocer 
desert areas from overuse 

These Senior athletes of the Maricopa 
Community College District might 
dr. some "aging jokes" now and again, 
hut they’re really plenty proud of their 
accomplishment's. With good reason. The 
age Stl-to M basketball team (playing 
three -on- three) that includes Martinez 
and HiTn.il won second place m 
it cent state finals and thus qualified to 
represent Arizona in the U.S. Senior 
Olympics in Tuc son 

Tim sprmg. l*»n\ Clsace/ qualified m 
the- SA-to-b't age group to sprint and 
long |timp at the Senior Olympics in 
Tucsml. lie placed second m the 
Hiil-meter, third in the d 11 * '-meter, and 
third it) long jump, and he also qualified 
in the -ftflM aeter run 

"What we enjoy im>st istlie camaraderie 
We also urge each other on." Martinez 
notes Adits Chavez: "The fellowship 
and excitement that embrace this 
‘graying’ competition I have found to be 




Enjoying some camaraderie at Mesa Community College (MCQ where they have been practicing for the 
summer Senior Olympics are (ctockwlse from left) Andy Bernal, Gateway Community College; Tony 
Chavez. MCC. Joe Gonzales, a local barber and teammate. and Don Martinez. South Mountain Community 
College. The basketball players and track enthusiasts urge each other onward— even when It hurts 
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sublime — new friends from Elo\ to 
Ausirjlii, ('handler to Texas and Canada " 

The athletes eniphasize that the 3- on -3 
Ohmpit basketball teams. \\ huh mclude 
players from as far as lucson. are 
multicultural. "All of our minuses are 

muhieultur.il. too" says Chavez. “In the 
Mariesipa Collettes, we enjoy cultural 
JiverMtv at work and at play." 

Always, tin-, MCC counselor remains 
invial "Tins is my fust year participating 
in |Semor Olympic} track and field 
events Mine I’LSK at I )ouij!as High 
School, and I haven't passed out once in 
five meets 

Chavez assures [skeptks] that Jude 
Thadeus. the patron saint “of all things 
impossible " would no longer recognize 
the lotiv ( ha ez he once had to "tough 
love" through the University of Arizona. 
"1 base tended to my racing and leaping 
will) semml-i bailee tenacity" 

When South Mountain Comniuinty 
Ctdleges Dan Martinez turned 3n last 
Oi tuber, he immediately became 

Hi'. oK L'd in h I'kerlv ii| pills ir |, k i|ld tl'.'M 

It's heartwarming to know there are so 
manv senior adults w ho not onlv rcluselo 
grow old but w lio often are in extremely 
good physu.il condition, who enjoy the 
' 'inpeticion and are good role models for 
mi called couch potatoes out there. 

"Tom (‘have? has experienced a new 
lease on Lite* I'ciju.c ■. » i his uc. wl\t. iiK nt 
m Sent. u Olvmpns and his been 
llisttiinielltal ui getting many of the rest 
of us involved,” s.n s Martinez 'still. 
Chavez is u, k.isioiiallv surprised at In*, 
own involvement, and. -ippat.'iulv so .ne 
a tew others. 

1 'pon cs miii'i'o '<>:ne mcii.iis , t iul 
ribbons on t lie walls at hi. home. 
Chavez's worried mother exclaimed. 
“Mijo, voti are' nmrwi” and jumping 
t r . n k ’ Do people it Wi.ik kii.w 1 'i>u n. 
doing, tb,-,. things’ Ha.c v.m t imted?' 

Rivera Named 
Basketball All-Star 

I rmi.i Rivera, a member of the this 
i ullege of Ness York fCCIMY'. women’s 
b iskcll ali team, ss is rei entlv named l 




lyUa-Uh EC AC ' Holiday Inn Metro 
New York- New Jersey second-team 
All-Star, as voted by the regton s coaches 
and sports information directors. 

A V4" point guard originally from the 
Dominican Republic, Rivera. 2<l. 
averaged more than IK points per game 
and was the national Division III leader 
tor steals vv ith I 7X. 

A computer science major, Rivera was 
named the | 'JMS-'in (.dry University of 
N ew York Athletic Conference 
;C:UNYAC) Most Valuable I ‘layer. 
She became the first woman to twice 
win the CUNYAC Tournamem MVP 
award after leading (X’NY to its third 
straight tournament title ami first-ever 
I hv isum 111 NCAA bid 

NX/ hen asked about her average of just 
over eight steals per game. Rivera replied. 
"I think the reason I’m able to get so 
manv steals is because* I wait for the 
pl.ixer I'm defending to make her move 
before I make mine.’ 

An exciting all-around plaver who 
starred playing basketball at neighborhood 
dubs in the Dominican Republic when 
she was In. Rivera vva* last season's 
CUNYAC to-Rooku* of the Year, when 
'he averaged 22.5 points per game — a 
CC ’NY women's record She also 
collected 13! steals last vear and helped 
leid her team to a 'M Cl'N’YAC mark 




Athlete of the Year 

Rao lloiiuo College lw> tutuetl: 
Mirabel Vargas, captain of the \-nlleyhall 
tt'.iHi . as temaie Athlete oj the Year. 
CuneiuK a sophomore. Vargas vs as selected 
tor .i!l-e»mferein e first team and sv.is sixth 
m the state of ( alitorma m service .ic es and 
eleventh m ilie st.ite in assists Vargas is 
Ivuig pursued bv Division I Hampton 
University tor a hill sc htalarvlup 
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Controversy Swirls Around the Advisory 
Commission on Educational Excellence 
for Hispanic Americans 



1 



{'resident l ImtiJiiv 
Advisory C on million on 



* — — - Lilm.ition.il Lxcelleuce t< >r 

Hispanic Ainencjiis i\ embroiled nine 
again in controversy. its chairman 
resigned in frustration and angei our the 
fait tint tlu' commission was not being 
taken sfiUMtsiy enough. leaving the 
I'uimnission on the defensive 



lit Ills lesigiiatiuii letter to President 
Clinton. Raul Y/agiurre. president ‘>i die 
National Couih.iI ot La Raza. said tie was 
(gutting because of the eoriinnssioii's 
inahilm 10 rise .dune die luireaLieratn 
morass and partisan pohtus to dehvei .1 
rinu'K. substantive. md independent report 
to tile president 

“Liecrion year dvtuiiiics have made it 
virni iMy impossible to deal with these 
issues in an\ obteelive.apolttH.il fashion." 
Yz.igUIiie said 

I lie d-f other ineinhers o* tin 
i omiiussnm and Allred Kanin vz. die e \u - 
uiive director who serves the e oiiiimsstoii, 
ate not taking Y/aguirrc’s loiunuins 
lightly. issuing a six page response. 

"Mi Ii.iiis; ll s\ ,i' .1 poiitn ,ii .it'potii'ee *' 
Ramirez s.nd in an uiicisiew with 7 k> 
f hnltiok “lie ‘vises ar rhe pleasure of the 
president I here has never been ans 
pKHsiire tii mi up hieh io emit. hi) du- 
es oids nt the upon or o! rhe i oinnussion 

Y/.igllirrc lias series! .is ili.ur since the 
inception of the c ummi-ion in lehruirv 
l l W 4 . Live •.'omiinssHiii was designed to 
imprine federal responsive mss w die 
eiitHatiolill needs of I llsp.nm Aiueris.iris 
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by hies Pinto Alicea 

access and barriers to higher education, 
school fmanse reform and equity testing 
and tracking, .11 isi bilingual edm.itioii. 

Y/aguirre's letter to the president 
provnled detailed explanations ror his 
decision to resign. 1 le was critical that tile 
< onninssioii w as assigned s'nly one support 
stall person and an executive dues tot. 
whom he said the sonmiissioners pla\ed 
no role in choosing and who was selected 
based s>n “political rather than professional 
pubin edinatioii.il polity expertise” 

Ramirez, a ( limoii appointee, buishes 
oft die eritnisin as part of the job. bm he 
defends ho work, citing the gimip\ 
as i onipii'hnieiits. unhiding establishing .: 
national database of Mispanu Sersuig 
Institutions, developing a comprehensive 
mveiitoiv ot how Hisp.nms are served m 
educational programs offered by the 
tedeul government, creating an overview 
ot I ii-.p.mii deinogi.ipi ih s and eiliu am>n.i! 
status, convening expel t panels and 
holding public hearings on education 
issues ltfciiing l atinos, .md rien ng 
completion si* the group'- Inn icp.ir; 

\ z.iguirre partially blamed flic 
srrucuire ot the eomnussion. w hu li lu- slid 
is uiiierentiv and deeply flawed' and was 
"dooineil fo failure from the very start 
In ,i l.nk ot independence. in.idc\|U,ile 
tntiiimg. ami inability to tiavigiti’ the 
bine ini r tin morass u> obtain the 

needed data and mini 'u Hi. >i; from ill the 
necessary agonies.*' 

"I .mi vers distressed that apparently 
tliere o little nr no tear of the const 
ipieni es ut imru oinpliaine bs otliei 
politic a! appointees <>i c.iieei stall vsillim 

r j if Imre m> i i> s,” Yz ii-iMrn .u.| in Im 

letter to the picwdeiit 



Katiure/s t.tke on the issue is tha 
dl tedei.il igeiicics on percent ot th> 
agencies i|uened bs the c oimiiisMoii 
responded “with cooperation that w,i 
unprecedented and provided mlnmiatiwj 
on boss mans latinos participated ii 
chile lent Ic dc ial edniation programs am 
boss mite 1 1 mooes was allocated to serv. 
eac h Latino. I le admits. however. that inos 
of the agencies tailed to respond u 
another commission ropiest to proud 
agency plans tor better sersmg I aimo* 
Ramirez said that lie is confident til 
group svtli get the information with tli 
help of i piesidenti.il lettei ivc|iie>tiu 
cnopeiatiori from each ot the agencies 

In bn resignation. Y/agmrre alsi 
expressed « oiicern about die makeup of tli 
commission, winch lie said “appears to h 
hived more on political considerations tha 
on puhiu polny expertise and experience. 

' I iiesf people are anything bi 
anv bods s passu. s.nd Ramirez “III 
LOiimiissum members \crc selected from 
poo! ot highh i|u.i!iti'.'d educators an 
eoiiimimirv and business leaders. I hes ar 
sets dedu jted and hardworking nulls iduals. 

f oils, Yzaguirre tiled dec*p pei'on. 
frustration at ilu commission's tailure l 
dells er a report to tile president tsso ye.n 
itier us vie.ition I he report was m 
c \pe. ted to be releiseil until (Ills siimine 
<■ oiirmissnmers said m their letter i 

Ti .pell isc" tli. it 'i Z.igclU Ic SS .is tiills .iSS.cfc c 

the delays, the report's timeline, and ill 
re icons lot the ch lays, unhiding th 
dosing ot rhe Icdeial goietirmen 1 
Y/agmrie disagreed 

I lie current working cir.it t bears Inti 
n-semblaiH c to the do, umcnr tli 
coinmiswoiieis. the piewdetil, ,itid invse 
hid [!l i us moiled " Yz .eon ic siid‘'lhav 



little hope ur expectation that this draft 
van bei mile [lit- high-cjuaiuy. harci-himng. 
ground- breaking report it needs to be." 

Hut, I.uik'c Heims uh. piogram otticvr 
tor education and mlture .U the ford 
Inundation in New York ss bo iko is a 
c oil tnmsumcr. said that while most of the 
repot i retie, t-. whit . ■ there have chronicled 
about L it n ios tit rite p ist, slu was optimist i> 
tiiat it h I* i \ t’.ii role 

"What is important about the report is 
the l.ut that it has been asked tor b\ the 
president and that it will have Im ear.' 
l’ettus i. h > n ! 

The report pto\ ides baseline information 
bs v.litsh tider.il .iittiu ies ,,iii he monitored 
n >i the ss.iv tlie\ .ne wiving the latino 
coiiimumls and it flics are being served ill 
proportion to rheir needs 

"it is import. itu so sou i an hold 
people's teet to tils tire," slw s ml 
' I Hough t lie seats, uni will be able to tell 
It riles .re e.'lk'. til ig .lata on buss they are 
mts iiig Hop lines Hits population n still 
not bung deali with ipptoj’i i.itels. " 

Ilf < otniins'ion was treated during 
the Hush ■\diniiiisu itiori W.ieuu ie i > is 
seised on the . nmuussuiii siiue tts 
ireadoii diirmj (In Iheli ..diiimistration. 
when it was planned ssuli 'iinilat piohlents. 
he saisi 

I liasi spent sie sets lung. seis 
frustrating vents battling entietnhed 
bureaiuiatu inettt.i. and in attundi ot 
neglect and uidiftcrciiic. in an attempt ro 
uiswet .me simple .|ue'tiou I loss will aie 
latinos beine 'vised and ite-ned bv the 
federal gov erutr.etu s edinanoiul eftoits?" 
lie said " After *!\ \c.us. sse have bareis 
mole 1 nlol in il lull than \s lieu we st irted " 

's’ /*.ii_;i 1 1 1 it 1 slid he bs that the 
unis was the n 'P’i:uss|o|i . mild sin t erd ui 
ii is\v i-rmg the ip., stion ot bow I .nmos m- 
be III cl (is* r (s'd 1 1 ■ l s* T e . I b l . rl > , * ( ! ) 1 1 

gns u nniein ■ c. 1 1 1 1 iIMnil efforts Would be 
it tin i mu mission is res imped m m iu litre 
in. I m ike up lb' . s k 1 tin president tm 

slippotl 111 isViii- t onei. .. to :U.li:,! i‘. 

mat K b . min- i hip. mis, in independent 
...run : a it 1, i! : iblun i .talus 



"This eomntission won LI have an 
adequate budget. independent and 
professional stdff accountable only to the 
i oinuitssioii, and .i ileal maiidati. Y/jgutric. 

In response. Ramirez said lie lelt the 
commission k iitrtent budget \sjs adequate 
because he "got everything he asked tor" 
but after the report s release, he would nave 
to review svhethei he needed a btggei 
budget and moie stall to implement the 
recomitietidanons ar the fesler.il level 

Yz. mull re sjul mans skeptiis ssould 
• as that the creation of such a commission 
in a Republican (nngtess would be 
mthkelv. but Y/agiurre svas optimistic. 

“ l he chances are probablv no better 
than when White House ( hut of Stall 
John Su i in i in [ mtde i President Bii'lij 
shouted at me tli.it it would be a cold das 
m hell belore I’re.ideilt bush ssould sign 
an Iai’iiiiisv t Vder on the dtii .itton ot 
Htspaim \. Y /.tguirrc wrote m his letter to 
the pte-ideiu "l\, pies ailed then. With 
sinir help, sse s’ in prevail again" 

However, some observers note that the 
lommissiou lias had its share of problems 
until the si. m h took President Clinton 
moie than si\ nmiiiljs .diet signing the 
bseititise Order that resuscitated the 
.ommission to name its members. 
Hisp.nm idsot us groups vs. mud the 
ptesitge < ■ 1 having the lonimi'ston operate 
out of me White House, bur the group 
eveinnallv w.u put in otliees m the LJS 
1 department ot b.dinjiion, which was 
taken bs Hispanic advocacy groups as 
jliolhei si mb. 

I hen. some m the nieiiibci - ol the 
commission publish e\picsscJ their dismay 
tor not being ssvoni in bs President 
( Imton l he c oiumissiiin as i ss bole turned 
down a White I louse ottei Iot the group to 
be coni in b\ a I atiim judge. Ramirez 
said I be group ss as eseutii.ills sworn in bs 
k ii e i'lL'idciil Aibei i ( .ote and ss.i. able u* 
iinet witit the piesideitl atti'rw.iid 





Dean of the 
Conservatory of Music 

Wheaton C 'allege 

W heaton College u an es angelical Christian 
liberal arts o. liege -anh a ('unsure auiry ot Music 
as credits’ll h> V SSSI I>e pr, .gram a!-” rrte(«".H*' a Luge 
pre-college program A successful applicant must yffirm 
I he college’s siaierncnl ol laiih and jilliere ii> lilesislr 
expect, itiuns 

Whfainn College is accept mg applications ami 
nonirnaliorts of individual* mtei .'sled in versing as [he 
l.kan .a the c . uisers aiors ot Musk Applicants should 
he strong musicians unit an established record ot 
succisstut leadership, dcmunsti tiling administrative 
skills. An eltcclice canJidaie should have an 
understanding ol a hroad range lit musical disciplines 
and sis lev. .is vcell as issues related to higher education 
A ilmiordle is prelerted 

Submit letters ot application and resumes rto later Ilian 
October I. 11% to thnnifr >■/ lluniun Kohiuk t. 
WhntKuj t Whiuliin /firnrm 

Htli’dfrKr I T.i r.iiripjiii h tth t* tinj .l.a> 

r, K/uiri-m: Kl. r.K ll.rrt ,/lu r I Kti ii Jll, . Jl Ir, fmpil'\lhr> ’ 

Vi . >1 ,mJ minitriH , undid. .;c' ,i?r enii'U'-isei/ u uppi\ 



RASf HO VXMIM.C < r Ol IHT 

in Santa Ana Califomid has openings lot 

High Schdol/Communily Outreach 
Spec, salary $2 481 $3 157/rno deadline: 8/12/95, 
Executive Dean/Technolcgy salary S7J09 
S/.997/mo. deadline: 819, ‘96, Vice 

Chancellor/Human Resources, jj.ar, $! 0 G. 14 B/yi 
Financial Aid Director, salary Sb.339 $6 221 /mo. 
Financial Aid Coordinator, salary S2.6U>-$3 33#/mo 
& Financial Aid Loan Specialist salary $7,359 
$3.0i0/mo deadline 8-29/96. and Academic 
Oirector/ln struct 1 on and Student Services, salary 
$b /«/ $h bHS'f.o. deadline: 5,16/96 Contact l/14| 
564 6499 lor applications and job armouncemenis 
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Penn State’s Multicultural Resource Center: 



It Takes More than Academics to Succeed in a College 



b\ Ci ar\ M. Stem 



T Y /hen Olga Cosine Kiu r.i, a 
\ \ J name nl Puerto 

V V Rico who mused to 
Allcmossn. Pa.. in Inch school, 
transferred fn'in tins Kut/town 
L' iti\ er ■*il\ to Ik nil State UinsctMts. 
w liit li h.K nioif til. in vi i.oi" i students, 
she ti.it Inst nnl .donated. Unlike 
Allentown. wiiuh has ,i growing 
Hispanic poplll.llioil, Ollli still Mop.lliUv 
attend IVnn State, comprising mitii’i 
3 pt'itt'iu of ik population. 

"Students at i'eim State were brighter 
ithe lup collegiate term tor white j 
Hemp; in a classroom tilled with people 
whom mu eouMll t iil.ilc to ,i t kI 
who didn't w ait to re! ite to mu wo 
dl it'll lilt.' vile s.lkl. 

leachcrs. too. were not aluas* 
sympathetic that I -nglish was lu i 
seeotid language luckily tor Olga. she 
gravitated toward the college's 
Miiltieuluir.il Resume t enter. 



Inaugurated in l l <K.3. the Multi- 
cultural Resource Centers mission is to 
".lssist and promote the retention and 
graduation ot students of color ,ii I’eim 
St. ite," v.ud Mn luel lilaneo. its dnviioi. 
Hlaneo refers to studies by W illiam 
Sedla-. ek. a pmfev.ni at the Umsciwis of 
Man land, who has written several 
articles showing how noii-voginrivc 
tai tors effect .ii.ideniKs. 1 he more a 
student is involved m the campus, 
particularly as a student leader, the 
ore. iter the cluiue the student will 
slimed Since IVnn State is located tn a 
town that is '*S percent white {excluding 
students on lampiis'. Hispanic students 
arc faced wuh mam pressmes. Ihspanics 
often speak a different language or talk 
with an aiceiii denied from another 
lultuie ami prefer rue. beans, and 
pi, imams to hot dogs. Surrounded h\ 
cornfields. mountains, and cows, main 
I lisp.miis, who hail liom in ban i enters like 




New York and Philadelphia, face difficulry 
adapting to a strange environment. 

Moreover, racism lias alienated 
ihspanics and other minor its students at 
IVnn State Hnpann students have 
strolled down a street and faced racial 
epithets, such as “Talk English, you 
wetback." hurled from a passerby in a 
speeding car. Thar hostile environment 
makes n difficult for Hispalnes to fit 
easily into the collegiate atmosphere. 

Minority students, more than 
majority students, need a center to ease 
their transition to college, noted Plant o. 

1 lie ti.insition Itoin high school is 
radical. Compound that with the fact 
that they are far from home and facing a 
tompleteh different environment, and 
Tinnonrv students face many challenges, 
he said. "For students of color, all of 
these changes happen at once. White 
students don’t have as mans new 
barriers and hurdles" 

f all Orientation prepares students of 
color for wlut to expect and w hat main 
issue's the\ will face At the orientation, 
advisors encourage them to focus on 
academic s and ax old aus disti. u tioiw. 

Aw ,iv from home for the first time 
during their tust sear at college, 
latino a students often face a difficult 
transition. Colon encourages students to 
feet connected to the umuTsitv He 
urges them to hum the Puerto Uu.ni 
Student Association, which promotes 
Pueiin R i , an iiiitutc nid literature, or 
the latino ( , incus, a more politically 
.ictise group, to feel a pin of the 
campus, look tor support either at the 
Multicultnr.il Resource Center or 
through finding a mentor. I earn where 
to gei help Is there a 1 1 i-.paim ads uor m 
the l uiaiKial Aid olfuc! Is there a 
mniotits counselor in the Career 
I Kselopmciu olfu c ; Support is available 




Faculty work with students in the Multicultural Rasource Canter. 




tor Latino ■ \ students who learn where 
to find it. Colon advises. 

’"Get connected through people, a 
club, an organization." and the campus 
will be welcoming rather than rejecti- ^.. 
Colon suggests. 

Taking a dcvelopmer jfproach 

counselors also guide fii -year »tud- '<■ 
and direct them where t «o. cut i ey 
expect that seniors will be V rc s< ‘.ve 
their own problems. 

Penn State has ina: acac* ■ 

advisors and tutors who ansv. r • 1 . >' 
questions, but it's the wa, mat a 

counselor answers a question at «- 
Multicultural Resource Centr (MAC; 
that makes a difference. The MR.*' 
counselor can empathize with the 

Hispanic student who doesn’t fit in. 
feels frustrated that his or her tutor 
can t understand his or her accent, or 
misses the Bronx or San Antonio and 
arroz con polio. 

"We add the multicultural dimension to 
our response. We frame our answers in a 
culturally sensitive way," Blanco described. 

Academic performance and fitting in 
socially are intertwined. "If there is a 
hostile learning environment, that will 
affect learning,” said Blanco. If a student 
doesn’t feel comfortable going to the 
library or is excluded from a study group 
because he or she is ihe only Hispanic 
student, their learning will be marred " 

Olga Cosme Rivera noted that 
“Many Hispanic students are far, far 
away from home We don’t have family 
nearby. Without family, we need 
somewhere to turn because we're used 
to having a nucleus for support." The 
Multicultural Resource Center provides 
that support. 

Staffed by six < onnselors. the 
Multicultural Resource Center specializes 
in academic. not psychological, 
counseling. If the student requires 
psychological counseling, he or she is 
referred to a professional. 

“Penn State is a huge university The 
■Multicultural Resource Center makes it 
smaller for minority students," asserted 
Jesus Colon, a counselor at the Center. 
Colon, who has been a counselor at 



"Penn State is a 
huge university : The 
fr'i'lticultural Resource 
C * ,ter makes it smaller 
f t minority students " 

Jesus Colon, 
counselor, | 

Multicultural Resource Center j 



.. — as*.: ,-wrf- *’r*»*ry * , * ^33. jzi.i 

■ViRC for the last five years, said that 
■ssues students bring to counselors most 
often involve financial aid and academics. 
Since many Hispanic students are the 
first generation in their family to attend 
college, they lack the savvy to navigate 
the ms nnd outs of a complex institution 
like Penn State. 

"We help them negotiate the 
system, ' said Blanco. “The Multicultural 
Resource Center is a bridge between 
minority students and the larger 
university,” said Olga Rivera. 

Latino students often get overwhelmed 
by tlie paperwork involved with 
financial aid applications. Intimidated by 
the complex regulations and forms, 
Hispanic students often delay submitting 
them and miss deadlines, which causes 
problems. Many financial aid applications 
ire based on need, but some, cited 
Colon, are on a first-come, first-served 
basis. Counselors like Colon help 
educate parents of Hispanic college 
students that loans are acceptable and 
won’t put the student into a deep hole 
but rather are an acceptable part of 
attending college. 

There are also new and more 
rigorous academic pressures to deal 
with. Many Latino students, who 
attended urban high schools with 
large class sizes or faced tow teacher 
expectations, enter college with deficient 
academic skills 

“We make sure srudents receive 
necessary tutoring," Colon said. Students 



are assigned tutors and are taught study 
habits and how to research information 
and effectively use a library. Olga Rivera 
said that her counselor “pointed out 
questions 1 should be asking my advisor 
or teaching assistant." Colon, the 
experienced counselor, recognizes those 
telltale signs of students who are losing 
their direction and gravitating toward 
dropping out. Those signs include 
showing a lack of motivation about 
academics, mi s si n g classes, and 
withdrawing from socializing. Some 
students drop out of a large university 
like Penn State but resurface at a smaller 
school near their roots. What can Colon 
do when he sees these signs? He tries to 
ascertain what the reasons are and then 
tries to get them to connect with 
someone in their major. 

Despite all the positive efforts of the 
MRC, there are critics who ask: Doesn't 
the Multicultural Resource Center 
ironically promote Hispanic students' 
living in a monolithic and homogeneous 
culture rather than a diverse one? Colon 
rejects that notion. 

“We have over 30,000 students, and 
800 of them are Hispanics," he said. 
“Hispanic students interact with white 
students throughout the course of their 
day, but they need to find time to socialize 
with students of their own culture." 

And there are many success stones, 
like Olga Cosme Rivera, who learned 
how to network at the Multicultural 
Resource Center, which helped her 
secure a part-time job that enabled her 
to graduate. Sh navigated her way 
through the often Byzantine structure of 
Penn State and is now studying for her 
law boards and hoping to attend the 
University of Pennsylvania Law School. 
The Multicultural Resource Center 
gave her — and many minority students 
like her — the support to graduate from a 
large university where Hispanics are a 
decided minority. 
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Pressing for More 
Hispanic Journalists 

by Miriam Kinn 



TTT Tin'll Mercedes I s mi de 
\ I / L'narte joined the L **> .-bisjc/r.' 

V V 1 1 in !'>77 js .in assistant 
editor on the opinion page, site was 
astonished to Jiuuvet lli.it she was the 
highest ranking Latina journalist in the 
nation At that time, the Inna had 
*2() editorial workers, but she was only 
the third Laima to join the st.itK.ind that 
was in a site sMtli the largest Hispanic 
cuminnnttv in rhe United States. "There 
aren't many ot' us out there even now. ’ 
lie L'ri.irte. lUrrentK a professor ot 
journalism and [.inn American studies 
at the University of Texas at Austin, 
recently told HispMn ( )utltvk 

As carding to the National 
Association of Hispanic Journalists. 
Latinos LOinpust not cjuiie d percent >>r 
the nation's journalists, and women 
make up less dun .id percent or thai 
A recent study conducted hv the 
Neuspapet Association of America states 
that I lisp.uiics make ip 4 percent of 
newspaper ediIon.il employees, hut that 
figure includes photographers and 
copyeditors as well as reporters. F sen 
tour pm cut is a tin v figure, tar lower 
than the number of lli.paiin. who bus 
and read newspapers 



keporter RosjIv.i Hernandez is one 
ot font I atinos among s" people in the 
ilailv newsroom ot California's i 
f-’amitp kh\'t>ri7 After l n years m rile 
business, she's i onvmced rh .it "media i- 
not diMeieni” dull othsf unUistrtes 
Preiudue 1 * rarek mtent loii.ii or 
malevolent. 1 at it can result ifom a !.n k 
of latnill.irr'. and Illtclest IN othe l 
i ultures or i ■ mmumties 



"We need to have diverse people on 
die start to nuer real stones. Hernandez 
said "Hie mentality |of Anglo start 



members) says "we can do k. we can 
write | miiiorirvl stones. We .ire real 
reporters.’ Iliev don't recognize how 
main stones are missed. Hernandez 
believes, because they aren't familiar 
enough ssich the lommumtv — they're 
exotic sisitors." 

Despite I'rojilr \!,tg,iznte> investi- 
gating a 'Spanish -language edition, there 
is no interest m immigration or other 
Hispanic -interest stories, according to 
Amalia Duarte, a reporter on the 
national weekly and former editor of 
/V i ' ru/.vje When die suggested 
writing about the joint suicide of two 
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“There aren't many 
of us out there 
even now." 

Mercedes Lynn de Uriarte, < 
professor of journalism and 
Latin American studies at the 
University of Texas at Austin 



Latino teenagers in Florida, che kind of 
human-interest store Ihvplc often does, 
she was met with a blank sure. The 
suicide incident, with its tyrannically 
overproteccjve pjrcms, seemed to her to 
say something significant about Latino 
culture, but that view wasn't shared 

"If will take a lot to change that 
perspective." Duarte said, "and to 
sensitize editors to the concerns of 
Hispatne readers, " 

In a similar vein, when Duarte 
worked at /7ir Record in New Jersey, a 
daily newspaper in the northern part of 
the state. Hispanic stories were invariably 
about immigration, illegal and otherwise. 
T’he editors at the newspaper had 
trouble seeing latinos as individuals 
with various experiences. 

That tendency to stereotype all 
Latinos as poor, illegal mmugraucs is 
i omuumpl.ue. said .Monica Rhor. a 
reporter at P>c hhjuinr m Philadelphia 
and i regular contributor to T/rc 
f hiflwk. What's ntren overlooked is the 
strong work ethic and devotion io 
!, uiulv that is the foundation of Hispanic 
i ultures. Rhor. born in Lcuador and 
raised m New lersev, has covered 
< anuien. one ol rhe poorest cities m 
New Jersey, for several years and is about 
M begin a new beat covering the 
i lunging suburbs surrounding 
Philadelphia Rlior's command of 
Spanish as well as licr willingness to 
go into the poor and rough sections 
ot the city nuke bet a natural tor 
ethnic stories. 

"I have no reluctance to go into 
urban neighborhoods. I am hers* to give 
voice l<> the people ss ho would not have 
one otherwise. 
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Not .ill L atni.is are suited to work on 
such stones, nor do they all el it’s their 
mission. Duarte, who grev up in a 
middle- class suburb and is not fluent in 
Spanish, doesn't feel any more prepared 
to handle “poor Hispanic immigrant - ' 
stones than anyone else on the staff. 
Although she might be naturally 
sympathetic to Latinos, she is wary of 
being ghettoized or marked as the 
Hispanic reporter. Still, she knows that 
establishing rapport is crucial m 
journalism. That’s che way good 
reporters operate. “Knowing the 
language certainly helps.” but sensitivity 
and interest are paramount. That's what's 
missing m major newsrooms today. 
Duane believes. 

Latina journalists are acutely aware 
that there are few of them in 
management positions. Besides the glass 
ceiling that most women face. Latmas 
must deal with the human tendency to 
fee most comfortable around familiar 
fpces. Anglo editors tend to hire people 
who look and talk and think as they do. 
The result is that newspaper 
management is overwhelmingly male 
and white. 

"We need to pound away” 
Hernandez said, and insist that Hispamcs 
be elevated from reporters to columnists 
to editors. Sometimes, Latino reporters 
are unwilling to play the game by the 
rules, she added. Many refuse to leave 
Texas or California and go to small 
newspapers in the Midwest or South, 
where they can get important 
experience. Latinos are not as focused 
on success or as goal-oriented as 
non-Hispanic Americans, Rhor believes, 
and promoting themselves aggressively 
seems distasteful. 13m thats the 
traditional way Americans get ahead. 

Another problem Latina journalists 
share is pressure from their communities 
to present Hispamcs favorably. After all. 
there are so many unflattering siortes 
around, why should a Latina add to the 
pile? When Hernandez worked at the 
l)etrof( .Vutj, she wrote about the 
developing gang problem in that city. 
That story brought her a lot of criticism 




/ They [Anglo journalists] 
don’t recognize how 
many stories are 
missed because they 
aren’t familiar enough 
! with the community — 
they’re exotic visitors/* 

Rosahra Hernandez, 
reporter. 

Orange County (Calif.) Register 




from the Hispanic community, who 
wanted her to present only the positive 
side of things. Rhor believes the way to 
deal with this kind of pressure is to prove 
yourself fair and objective in reporting. 
She has done stories about Hispanic 
criminals and gangs, but she has also 
written about one family 's struggle to 
give their daughter the quinceahera (the 
Hispanic version of the Anglo “Sweet 
Sixteen” party but marking the girls 
fifteenth year] she dTeamed about- 

Both Hernandez and Rhor were 
journalism majors in college, but they 
svere among the few Latmas there. 
Professor de Uriarte believes that 
newsrooms reflect classrooms. The 
1994 figures prepared by Ohio State 
University show 5.689 Latinos in under- 
graduate journalism programs compared 
to 52.000 Anglos. The percentages have 
remained relatively constant for the past 



30 years, according to de Uriarte, who 
points out that there are next to zero 
tenured Latino journalism professors 

The American Minority Collegiate 
Journalism Professionals Directory 
compiled by E.K. Daufin in 1991 lists 
24 Latinos. There is also a traditional 
disinclination on the part of Hispanic 
students to study journalism, which is a 
relatively low-paying profession. 
According to the Dow-Jones 
Newspaper Fund, the median salary of a 
1994 journalism graduate with a 
full-time job on a daily newspaper was 
$21,000. Many Hispanic students want a 
greater reward after all their sacrifices. 
Because Hispanic students don't see role 
models about them, de Uriarte said, and 
because they can’t afford to volunteer 
hours on campus newspapers, they 
generally don't consider journalism as a 
viable career. 

Rhor also believes in the importance 
of role models. To encourage minority 
youngsters to think of journalism as 
something they can do, she runs writing 
workshops in poor neighborhoods. 

“My family instilled in me a belief 
that I could do anything." Rhor said 
“These kids see it as so out of reach *’ 
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J gjgfi^ QNEER PROFigBBI 

Dr. Alfonso A. Roman 

Dedicated to the Cause 



A lthough he was born into a 
fjiuilv of Puerto Rico'*, political 
elite, Reverend Alfonso A. 
Roman has devoted his life to empow- 
ering the least privileged members of 
socictv. Roman's dedication to this cause 
began when, after working as a minister 
of the United Church c " Christ, he 
became involved in a program in Ponce, 
tin. second largest city in Puerto Rico. 

"I started to work in one of the 
prisons with drug addicts," he recalled. 
“In working with them, I started to visit 
the areas ♦hey were coming from." 
Witnessing the poverty in his homeland 
firsthand. Roman's perceptions began to 
. hangc. "I became more and more 
di -> satisfied with the so called economic 
development in my country, and 
challenged the political party of my 
father" Roman noted that his father 
had been a member of Puerto Rico’s 
! louse of ‘Representatives, 

I w as sen luckv to relate myself to 
people who were looking for ways to 
empower poor people m my country," 
Roman continued, adding that the 
Pmrestant mentabev had been very passive. 

Although the Pifii's brought social 
change fostered by the American Cavil 
Rights Movement, there was no similar 
force of change m Puerto Rico, Roman 
stated. However, an invitation to attend a 
training program in Chicago encouraged 
him to help light the way. While in 
C hicago, lie spent three weeks at the 
Urban Training Center, learning from 
other social activists. When he returned 
in Puerto Rico, he helped establish a 
training center for local clergy members. 

In ! * *7 1 . Roman returned to the 
United States and began working with 
ihe Metropolitan Ecumenical Ministry 



by Jennifer Kossak 



in Newark, NJ. With the MEM team of 
ministers, Roman helped establish La 
Casa de Don Pedro, a community- based 
agency that still serves the Puerto Rican - 
community, and CURA, a residential 
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drug rehabilitation program. He also 
served .is executive director of the 
Puerto Rican Congress of New Jersey, a 
lobby advocacy agency based in Trenton. 

During ho decade-long relationship 
with the United Church Board for 
Homeland Ministries of the United 
Church of Christ, Roman championed 
the causes oi American Indians, migrant 
farm workers, and Central American 
and Haitian refugees. In 1W1. he joined 
che start’ of Bloomfield College, where 
he is both assistant to the president 
and director for human resources 
development. Rev Roman's newest 
venture, which will be initiated this 
autumn, is the Leadership in 
Community Action Certificate Program 
This one-yeai ic, identic program will be 
comprised of four courses. 

“1 bring some experience m working 
in communities, and I know the role 
churches can play m social change. The 
certificate program can provide 
combinations ot those elements." He 
explained that the program will target 
tor participation people who are already 
involved in bringing change to their 
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t-oiiniunink’N As rhi’V learn, they will 
also have the opportunity to cam 
Vwllege 1 1 edit-. 

Tile ti 1st mui'M'. Ruin, in noted. will 
help students understand what w 
happening in tlieir own mtmminities in 
soeiologn al. polun.il, and ei nnoniic 
ici ms. I Ins tirst leg of the program will 
Ik’ shaped by the participants’ 
experiences. including si ime. poverty 
racism, and violent t\ 

1 lie second part ot the program Will 
toeiis on commuiinv .istioii and urban 
transformation Modems will be 
required to develop proposals for change 
as they are eik mi raged to take a proactive 
role m their eomimtinties. 

The third course will foe us on 
students' application of then classroom 
learning to the loin.mmitv. Students will 
he asked to reflect on their motivations 
for bringing about simal change. 

The fourth and final course will 
center on the nunagenienr of eotnnuinm- 
kised oigani/aiioiw and noripiotit 
groups in order to improve their 
efleftiv c-ness In the effort to make the 
course- accessible. Rev. Roman is 
planning to hold the four program 

in c lenient- at off c.inipit- site- in 

the Newark, ha-t Orange, and 
l.h/alklli areas. 

Roman stressed that In- program i> 
an outgrowth of bloouitic'ld College's 
mission "to prepare students to function 
at the j. .uk of their potential in a 
multir.u i.d, imiltioiltiii.il -oeietv." 

"I feel that the inmd of tile coiiiitrv 
is changing. I here are less government 
fluids to provide services to poor people. 
Therefore. we need to discover means to 
continue the pine ess of service deliver, 
in our country." Roin.iii noted. "I trills 
believe that social change must Ik 
effected lv» those affec ted 

1 he ediuatoi also nb-eived that the’ 
pros ess of change i- not -talii .“What I've 
been learning isrb.it c lunge doesn’t stop 
You can v'ork to create some changes in 
sm tety.. but each new era bungs new 
ih.inges.su the proc ess c an continue,” 



Roman characterized his greatest 
ucccss as the realization that change is a 
continuous effort, and his ability to help 
others continues that effort. 

Asked why lie has worked so diligently 
for sikial change. Roman responded 
that lie derives a basic sense of love for 
others as a mandate from his Christian 
faith "I also understand how oppressive 
economies can be.” he added, noting 
that colonization and oppression can 
create significant problems. Referring to 
the revolutionary process in Africa m the 
Infills. Roman said. “It broke mjnv of 
the assumptions that I had of the 
world... and made nn- rethink the 
relationship of the United States and 
my country." 

He cautioned that people should he 
aware of vvh.it creates poverty, 
oppression, and discrimination in 
society. Wiuie studying m Ruerrn Rico, 
Romans personal awareness was 
heightened hv a professor who worked 
with poiitn.il prisoners That professor, 
Roman said, helped him become more 
aw are ot the issues of colonization. 

Another vital influence in his life 
cjine from his own parents. “Even when 
my fuller and 1 were politically at 
different levels, he was a very humane 
individual, Horn my mother and father 
helped me refine my sensitivities." 

When he was working in Newark. 
Roman learned from Rutgers 
University professor Hilda Hidalgo. “She 
helped me realize the realities of Latinos 
in stu’i' ty,” lie added 

“In each step of my life there have 
been one or two people who have 
helped me." Roman said. "I see my life 
as a constant flow ot (.ods will I here i- 
alw ays somebody there to guide me." 
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George Mason University seeks 0 director foi 
a new media center The director choirs the 
Center governing board, oversees center 
operations, and helps oversees a variety ot 
student media Also works wilh university 
and community to develop resources ond 
promote the center vision. Teaches as 
appropriate, both tor credit classes and 
workshops Minimum requirements are a 
master's degree in communications or 
related field. 5 years experience ir* journalism 
or related media positions and 
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commensurate with experience Send 
resume, including references, to 
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George Mason University 
4400 University Drive 
Fairfax, VA 22030-4444 
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■4 review of out louutiv'v history 
f.„.\ fu mi tltr landing at Plymouth 
* Rock tu the present reveals a 

consistent jiki pervasive pattern of 
■systematic discrimination against women 
and miiioritic' bci ausc of race ami gender. 

Addsuoiiailv. nowhere in tin, liistoiy is 
tlvrv more compelling evidence to 
support the oh vonvil contention that oui 
society lias freely 01 willingly accomplished 
anything positive to remedy this history of 
racism .1 1 k 1 piviiiilnv i lie abolishment ol 
siavery ,111a the acquisition ol 1 ihicnslup. 
voting rights, aiki the light to a qualm 
education were not treated through the 
“good will' or our society. Sully, they had 
n« he legislated to us by t 'on grew Under 
our original (.a institution, all men were 
not luati'd ei|i!.d. legislation null as the 
Fqual Pay Act ■ ' IW>X the Uivil Rights 
A. t of IUf 4 . and the many other visit 
rights .Kts and executive orders haw 
proved to be the mils wav tor this 1 nuntiy 
to make even modest progress towards 
eliminating i.ise and gender discrimination, 
and th.tr has only been grudgingly won. 

Until tlie 1 teat ion of this iiul tights 
legislation, the onl\ was tor these di'en- 
tr.uii Instil indiMdiuls to participate and 
“plav '"in soiietv's long-odds game was to 
tnell into die maj, mty 1 dune and learn 10 
ignore tiie pain and anguish of applied 
racism and dmriiiitn.itiuu. Yes, our history 
painfully reveals < numinous practice o( 
dm niiiiiiation and 1 ;■ mii mw.iuh women 
ami 1 1 11 1 11 it mis 1 v. ,uisc ot I .it e. geiidci, 
religion, nation 1! origin, dtsah'litv. age. and 
other personal 1 harai teristu s .aid Klietv 
Hie need to take etlinie and petsoti.il 
1 har.ktetisin s into account was not an 
unagm.ii \ need, not was it the result of 

sialic 'Oil n| Iviseliv. t Oiisplt.li \ . h'si lM l 1 1 1 

to mate « li.ios and division 111 employment 
and un'o m higher o.lin .mnn ( ivil rights 



legislation. engniceml lu.nnh In white 
males, was cert.iinlv not a plot to discrim- 
inate against white males It was intended 
to level the Country's employment, 
edik auon.aikl soiiet.il “playing fields'’ 

it this was the 1e.1l intent ot affirmative 
as lion and mhe« civil rights legislation, 
\ hv then have vve 1 onie 111 islet siu li lire .if 
tills tinier Haw racism and dissrmiiilatioti 
been w ipesi out': I l.ive the “good old bus ’ 
hiring and promoting practices been 
er.nln.Hcd tn>m eiiiplos merit' Is theic equal 
assess to higher csku atioti lot everyone: Is 
( Iw\. I Vie Vi iImiii ol ( '.tills M 1 1 1. 1 light' 

A s iii soi v review of the gender aiisl 
i.iu.il makeup ol our country s eslucatioii.il 
and cionomis leadership quickly answers 

these c|uestniits and demonstrates that, lot 
tlie most part, women and minorities still 
have .1 long way to go in attaining the 
diivini of full participation in employment 
imi ediiiMiion. Regi ett.iblv. t is mh and 
sliscniiunatioii ire still alive and slomg 
well. In fist, main vstnilsl argue that tliev 
are ptospc'ring. full ami equal partn ipatioii 
is still a die at 11 f>r must ol society lavs .une 
ofprefeivnti.il treatment lor whites that is 
still the accepted ss.iv to eonduct ansi do 
business in aliii.ot svuy segment of 
ewrvtiiv life, 

t an there be ‘ angry white iiUli wits’ 
have iisjt liceii lined or who have not been 
.islnmts'd into higher esliuation because ot' 
allirmative action policies' Possibly An\ 
poll, \ 1 in be misused 01 abused, lint win 
then do cuneni statistics miimmc to show 
a pattern ot ovenepiess ntat ion ol vv lute male's 
in almost wen s itegorv of employ mi nt 
aiul ediH itinii.il attainment": C IcaiK, these 
statistics Jo not siippiijt 1h.1i lonteiinon 
i hiwcvcr. one I.m imagine ilk existent e 
, •( 1 1 i I \ 1 1 1 1 1 H •'Pi- ■ l I is j 1 -f H« i ‘ ! V 1 |‘b i 1 
01 these statistics Hm. or course. in these 
mils s, ne it I is I iliUiOiities IIOI w 1 a ils it haw 





the political support needed to overcome 
the pre indices that stand in the wav ol 
their progiess. 



Hoes tlie abolishment ot' affirmative 
ilium abolish unfairness in employment 
md higher education: Uertatnly not. [I 
only reiti'iates the beliefs in tlie minds ol 
1111 1 is miles who aie cviuiiitlui in ‘'white' 
America, justice means “just tis“ It ake 
fosters disbelief m the supposed 
Lguhc.11 nil ui 1 lit demon. kv .md provide 
proof that in this country. true opportunity 
is inexorably linked to the si vial nepotism 
e at sees onlv the 1 0I01 white whet: 
assessing tiie ^ oniriluitmii s and poteutiai ol 
its i iti/em y. 

Ac .1 time when minority groups arc 
ijiiii kly ln\ oining the in.i|oiit\ in tiiatiy 
legions of the 1 oiiiiu v.aikl at a time whet 
women make up moie than at * percent o 1 
the popuiatuiii and available Workforce. ii 
is stiange. it not bt/.inv, that there ts . 
movement to quash tlie policies ane 
pi. Kikes put in place to; icalc f, ill Hess ailc 
equality Hi employment and education 
t losing off these avenues of opportunity 
piedk t il’|\ will i.ui'C great luinti to the 
social and moral fiber ot the country 
Sutvh, this country does not want to tun 
ha* k the clock and obviate the fete gain 1 
minorities and women have nude in tin 
past few do ides through tile hard tough 
snuggle' and, .it times, through ctvi 
dtsoniei Silicic. We III Ivtti't [lull tint 
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Contracting for Success 

by Ines Pinto Alicea 



F ourteen-year-old Gerald Espinoza 
had no intention of going to college. 
“I guess I just wanted to be a bum.” 
he answered when asked what he had 
planned to do instead of college. 

But, Espinoza said that his priorities 
have changed and he now takes away 
some of his privileges if he doesn't do 
well in school. He attributes this change 
of heart to the welcoming environment 
that he encountered during a visit with 
his eighth-grade classmates from 
Espanola Middle School in Espanola. 
N.M.. earlier this year to the University 
of New Mexico in Albuquerque. 

"They talked to us really cool.” 
Espinoza said of the college faculty and 
students he met during the visit. “They 
greeted us and make us fee! really 
wanted. It made me think that I could 
go to college. It nude me warn to get 
better grades” 

Espinoza is participating in a unique 
program that ihe University nf New 
Mexico in Albuquerque launched to 
encourage youngsters to follow the path 
to higher education. 

The program, called Contracting for 
Success, offers eighth graders the 
opportunity to secure admission to the 
university if they meet certain 
requirements. At their eighth-grade 
commencements or honors ceremonies, 
students at middle schools throughout 
New Mexico sign a contract with 
university officials guaranteeing their 
admission to the university if they 
graduate from high school having 
achieved a minimum 2.5 grade point 
avenge overall and at least a 2 5 grade 



point average in specified college 
preparatory classes. 

‘‘This is not just an outreach 
program,” said Eligio Padilla, the 
university's associate dean of graduate 
studies and an associate professor of 
psychology and psychiatry. “We are 
trying to alter the (high school| 
curriculum in a fundamental way by 
attempting to get more students to take 
college prep courses." 

Theresa Martinez, an eighth-grade 
counselor at Espanola Middle School, 
took Espmoza and 150 other students to 
the university for a day-long visit as part 
of the program. Students visited the 
chemistry lab, a university museum, 
the medical school, the architecture 
department, and the student umon.They 
also had the opportunity to meet with 
professors and students. 



"They gave us the royal treatment,” 
Martinez said. "It was such a good 
experience for the kids. The students 
really had envisioned college differently. 
They did neat things that many of them 
never even heard about. I am sure the 
program is going to influence many of 
these students.” 

Greg Villareal, 14. said many of his 
classmates who originally didn't express 
much interest in college were very 
excited about the prospect after visiting 
the university. 

"It changed a lot of peoples minds 
for the berter," said Villareal. “Just to be 
accepted like that is a privilege.” 

Martinez said that university officials 
initially visited the middle school and 
met with parents and students to discuss 
the program and then invited the 
students for the visit. The parents 



‘T/iey greeted us and 
made us feet realty 
wanted , /t made me 
think that I could go 
to college . It made 
me want to get 
better grades /' 

Gerald Espinoza, 
eighth-grader, 
Espanola Middle School 
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appreciated that officials mini such a 
iarge university were interested in the 
*, hoo| located in .1 town <>t Irs.iiuii 
people m Northern New Mexico 

“It meant a lot to .icrujllv have 
someone tome out and spend time with 
us and do activities," Martinez said. 

< rystal Muotova. who is entering 
the ninth grade and wants to he a 
pediatrician, is participating in the 
program. She said she appreciated 
knowing that it she met the requirements, 
she would automatically he accepted 
into .1 university without having the 
added stress ot tilling out applications 
and waiting tot acceptances or rejections 
“It’s nice to he accepted into 1 
college at this age." Montova 'aid 

Padilla said he developed ( ontractmg 
lor Success because he was concerned 
that many students, paituulirlv latinos 
and Native Aniencans. who comprise a 
substantial portion ot the student 
population in New Mexico, did not 
have a clear understanding ot the 
necessarv steps to get into college 

“Tins program will make it clear to 
them what thev need to do to eet in 
here." Padilla said. 

Padilla said lus short term goals tor 
die program arc tv* encourage student' 
ro siav in school, to raise audeum 
tspinrioos among the students, ind t,> 
encourage stuilentv to stav in school and 
imrsue a college prep ‘iirruokim Ho 
long-term goals are to im reasc cnmllnieni 
in graduate schools and pnstsecondarv 
programs He sjiJ that there are so tew 
minorities who are professors and he 
hopes this program will ultiniateK 
uk rcM>c‘ the pool ot qualified candidates 
f tear we wont have sufficient 
iHinihers o| people going into t he 
protcssor.uc n> tell our {miiioriries j 
siorv it we don't du something." 
Padilla said 

Fur mam students, the n uur.it i vcith 
the university simply serves to motivate 
them to remain open to the option < >t 
going to college and to prepare tor 
higher education even it in the end thev 
dec id'* not In pursue a college degree 



r 

"Contracting for 
Success gives people 
hope for the future . 
This program can 
j have a positive effect 
| on students' wanting 
| to go to school 
and wanting to do 
their homework ” 

Edmundo De Leon, 
a special assistant to 
President Clinton's Advisory 

Commission on Excellence for 
Hispanic Americans 

i 

“Students see it as being winced, 
recruited." Padilla said, “tven it they 
don't go to college, it will help them he 
more employable 

The contract requires that students take 
the following coursevvnrk eight semesters 
ot' English, lour ot foreign languages. 
iutut.il sciences, and sue lal sciences. and 'is. 
>*t math (Vice students complete the 
''•inurements, thev t’i t\ apply to me 
university m the tall ot then senior war 
and the application ter is waned 

It the students fulfill the terms ot' the 
contract. thev don't necessarily have to go 
to the University ot New Mexico. Us 
fulfilling the contract, however, thev will 
have met requirements tor all ot the state's 
other universities, including Eastern Ness 
Mexico University il 1 . males;. Western 
New Mexico University i Silver Uit\ i. 
New Mexico Highlands University <[.is 
Vegasi.and New Mexico State UmsvMtv 
T as (’ruces i . 

Edmundo De leon..i special assistant 
to President Ulmroiis Advisors 
< 'oniTfii'suin on Excellence tor Hop, mu 
Americans, said that Contracting tor 
Success was honored svth i Best 
Practice Award hv the U S. Department 



or Miu .mon for it' work w ith Latino 
and Native American students Anv 
program th.u gers more students to 
finish high school and move into higher 
education benefits society .is a whole 
because more education generally means 
i higher income and more spending 
power, whuh boosts the nation's 
economy. De Leon said 

"Contracting tor ‘success gives 
people hope tor the future." De Icon 
'.ml "nus program L an have a 
positive effect on tudents' wanting to 
go to school and wanting to do 
their homework." 

Contracting for Success is entering 
its third war. Last year. students, 

mostly latinos and N itive Americans, 
participated I his sear, about 
students are expected to participate. 
Padilla launched the program with seed 
funds from the US. Department ot’ 
Education but is seeking other sources 
of funding to e\p..nd the program and 
assist schools m other stjtes with 
establishing a similar program. 

The response to the program has 
been positive. Padilla said. State legislators 
throughout New Mexico volunteer to 
present the contracts to the students. and 
Sen left Bingaman ot" New Mexico 
sends the students a letter commending 
them on (heir commitment 

Padilla s.nd he plans to recruit other 
professors to assist him in building 
regular . nnuuuuu ation vcith the 
students Since students specify some ol‘ 
the majors thev might be interested in, 
Padilla said that he is developing a svsiem 
where professors from the different 
majors write to the students to stress the 
importance ot taking college preparatory 
classes and to incite them to visit the 
unipiis jnd department at some point. 

Padilla said He will be following the 
progress o| the students to see it' those 
who sign contracts do attend 'taje 
universities or other colleges in 
increasing numbers onre thev graduate 
From high school. 

ig> 
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Hispanic Cultures Emerge 
in an Unlikely Place 

Ferrum College Examines Latino Influence in the Blue Rioge Mountains 



by Roger Deitz 



J f while traveling through the Blue 
Ridge Mountains of southwestern 
Virginia, you are surprised to hear 
Spanish spoken along with the regional 
mountain English dialect, don't recheck 
your road map. The Hispanic population 
of this strikingly beautiful locale has 
been slowly but steadily growing. Now 
the study of regional Hispanic folklife in 
the Blue Ridge is an academic endeavor 
at Virginia’s Ferrum College. 

Hispamcs of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains have been termed an 
“invisible society” that took hold as 
Spanish-speaking families arrived in 
seaich of employment to setde in this 
friendly yet unfamiliar environment 
Their presence for the most part went 
unnoticed and unchronicled. That is, 
until Emily Lower, a folklorist and 
intern with the Blue Ridge Institute and 



colorful rural mountain people, but the 
Blue Radge is also home to Roanoke 
and other urban areas. Traditionally, the 
work, of the Blue Ridge Institute has 
focused on African Americans and 
European white settlers in the region. 
Recently, observers at the Blue Ridge 
Institute began to notice mounting 
evidence of Spamsh-speaking people, 
including Spanish signs on business 
facades. It was time to investigate. 

Working under a grant from the 
National Endowment for the Arts, 
Emily Lowers study takes her to 
sawmills, stores, churches, restaurants, 
and homes in the small Hispanic 
enclaves where she seeks out residents 
willing to share their experiences with 
her. They talk with her about their 
culture, aspirations, anecdotes, trials and 
tribulations, and the achievements they 



have made since arriving m the Biue 
Ridge mountains. 

“I've found that the greatest number 
of Hispanic people have come in the last 
five to ten years, but I’ve met some who 
have been in the area for as many as 
20 years,” Lower said. “The majority of 
Hispamcs s.e from Mexico. A number 
of others are from Central America, 
particularly the- residing in the 
Roanoke area. 

“Right now the Hispanic population 
is small, but the nature of the population 
is very interesting. We are talking 
about rural counties where there are 
both pockets of individuals and groups 
of families.” 

For example, there is one place where a 
number of families came together because 
the men from those families all work at a 
local sawmill. Most of the individuals are 



Museum at Ferrum 
(College, accepted the 
assignment to spend one 
year researching the 
ways Hispanic moun- 
tain culture has been 
maintained as well is the 
manner it has been 
altered by life in the 
Blue Ridge. 

The Blue Ridge 
Institute at Ferrum 
Toilepr is a prominent 
study center dedicated 
to researching, preserving, 
and presenting the 
culture of the Blur 
Ridge. It is recognized 
bv the state ofVugmu 
as th r . official Stair 
Center for Blue Ridgt 




related, and they live 
near each other in that 
town. In another county, 
the families might be 
gathered around a 
furniture factory or 
a sewing factory. 

It’s clear that 
Hispamcs have been 
drawn to the Blue 
Ridge for mostly 
economic reasons. 
Lower recalls. “One 
woman I have talked 
to put it succinctly. 
When l asked her why 
she came here, she 
muled and said, ‘Its 
hard to eat back home 
in Mexico. The truth 
is that back home it's 



folklore, The area it 
serves is noted tor its 



Kota Carta and Emit) Low taflando uni rtnrlfltta" m FtmjrrvYl, April 23. 1996 



ard to take care of 
the basics, ” 



A 




Iii till' case. the woman and her 
husband came here hv wav of I .is 
Ang' ■*> Others might have spent nine 
in lexas before moving >ui r.i this 
rt-L^itin . More often than mu. the blue 
K idge is j second stop A Iannis member 
or someone (’rum their hometown 
might settle tirst. then encourage others 
to mine. The bottom line is that they 
c an get a better wage here, and that is 
•‘. in rlics come l ..iniiies ean either send 
the monev t'u-s e.irn bash honir — or 
take it bask ssith them li dies shoose to 
return to Mexico. 

"Most oi the people I meet are 
supporting an extended family or sanng 
tor their parents." sjvs Lower 

Lower believes that tins phenomenon 
is similar to Vandmas i.ius settling m 
Minnesota or liet own people when 
thev settled in her home state of Utah. 

"Historically. people of’ different 
ethnicities have been summit in waves 
rn the United States since this sountrv 
was tounded. Olten groups of inigrints 
wrttie in a given area because there is 
work tor them or because there are 
people ilreadv settled there ssliom thev 
know There is loinrbrt in people from 
the old familiar place living togethei " 

Whit about the impact of he 
intnisiiu i ion of i new ulnta ofj file 
blue Ki-dge* I oster p-afs it this ss.iv 'In 
terms of t hanging tlie .ijca around here. ' 
she savs, "tins is a vers interesting time to 
be here It is so new Other plates around 
the U S. haw li..J Spanish-speakiiu: 
populations (or sti ; anutn.H u migiit not 
seem like a novel tv, hut here, file bunl 
resident*, don't gum* know w hai to 
make of the changes 

"l spoke sc. ith a personnel wan,. err 1: 
.1 turnmirc t.nrorv south of here, Hose to 
the boarder Me scat kind of flustered. 
He wasn't quite sure \\ ti.it ro do ssith Ins 
new workers, host to admst to the rejigs 
of’ I1.1t nit: so nuiiv vparush speakers n 

Ills lUipll.S,' 

Although there isn t an official eftori 
to iniiiicter to Spanish -‘poking children 
throughout the s.lnmi -vsteim. lotcer 
save that teachers nr private individuals 



fl I I I ■ I' t S. I I 



Lower hopes to expand her 
understanding bv participating in .1 
baptism at an area Catholic church. She 
still also be going to the onlv Mexican 
store she knows of' in all ot' the BIuc 
Kidge area, just to document the store 
uid to find out more about the historv 
of ss here the proprietors came from. 

“What makes my work so interesting," 
isseils lower, "is that I am here jt the 
beginning of something that is 
forming — and m a stay not forming. 
This study, this dynamic is fascinating 
Iraditions are usually best maintained 
where there is a large population, more 
of ,1 greater community Here ihe 
population is more sparse, and the 
people are >ub|cit to ail unusual set of 
• ircimistjiices as thev trv to continue 
their wa\s m a new land." 



lake up the task Some of them work 
alter svliool to teach the children hnghsh 
mi thev won't he at a disadvantage in 
tlie claw mom. 

In one t'aniik ! recently met, the 
kids ,iie bet opium bilingual, as is 
often the case m ,1 new country Ihcv 
arc .dreads not u ntmg to speak 
Spanish, as is tv pic at n. second generation 
immigrants." explain- lower. "Now die 
patents ire depending on their kids 0 
interpreters 111 flic new land, which is 
1K0 a common practice 

A tvpical dav i’m tin*." -rist lower 
finds her examining the f*d’tinns or 
customs of the people lu , wavs 
thev brought w rh them to 'v u- 1 She 
is spec Ac ally interested in leaunrm nioie 
ihout handcrafts or music 

'There is one woman I talk t. abi- 1 
her handwork because she om ho 1 ! • 
is .1 'lift she learned 1 nk at hunu 
have aisu attended a noveiu. or f '.atholu 
praver servi e. at Christmas. where I 
ii/ok pictures and tape recorded the 
-crcuv I also interviewed the attendee' " 




"What makes my 
work so interesting 
is that / am here 
| at the beginning 

of something that 
is forming. ••• This 
j study is fascinating ; 

j th/s dynamic 

I is fascinating" 

1 

i 

Emily Lower, 
folklorist, 

Blue Ridge Institute 
{ and Museum, 

! Ferrum College 
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May I Have This Dance 

Ballroom Dancing Experiences Popularity Surge 
at Connecticut College 

by Joyce Lu/irs 



J nternacionallv known tor being a 
mover and shaker in the dance 
world. Connecticut College put its 
'tamp of approval on another form of 
dance — ballroom dancing. Imagine 
being able to dance like the great Latin 
ballroom entertainers Velez and Yolanda 
■ >r Augie and Margo, who amazed 
audiences trom the l'J30s to the lMSOs 
with their \rvle and grace js thev 
moved to the Ljtm rhvthms ot a rumba 
or inambo. 

After decades of modern dancing 
where partner* barely acknowledge each 
other, learning how to dance in the 
ballroom style while listening to big 
band music has become a noveiry for 
itudentx at Connecticut College. For two 
hours, one dav a week, these students 
brushed up on their ballroom dance 
etiquette and learned a mvrud of dances 
■'! ihr new i im offered bv the college 
Lan-ian Wang attributed to Provost 
ifoberc Proctor the introduction of 
ballroom dancing to the campus. 
Proctor himself was not only interested 



t| i4 i tr ink ifs Important 
j know how to do 
I certoin donees in social 
! settings. I wanted to 
i /earn the proper steps 
of the dances ” 

Manrique Roju, 
studMt, 

! ConswcdoiC Collm 



in ballroom dance but v. as also taking 
lessons. While direc* ^r of the Center for 
International Studies, he started the 
International Studies Bail, which was 
well attended bv the students in fact, the 
srudents wanted more than an advanced 
ballroom dance student teaching them 
the steps 

The administration decided to 
include among the roster or courses 
otFered a structured ballroom dance 
class taught bv professional ballroom 
dance instructors. Through word o< 
mouth, the ballroom team of Judie and 
Stan Martin was recommended to 
implement the program. 

Dancers since childhood, Judie 
Martin was classically trained as a 
ballerina while Stan Martin moved up 
the career ladder at Fred Astaire Dance 
Studios to the top level, teaching other 
instructors how to dance the ballroom 
-rvle. While nev perrormed adagio 
throughout their 25 pius years together, 
thev continued to teach ballroom dance 
privately to individuals, couples, and 
groups. For the past seven sears, thev 
have concentrated on teaching ballroom 
dance ro students of all ages. 

As chair of the Connecticut Cullege 
dance department. Wang emphasized the 
importance of introducing ballroom 
dance to the students at ihe college trom 
a suciai-histuricai perspective. 

"I think this historical perspective is 
important to tne college, especially rhe 
period from I'MM-l'fTd, when this 
institution ssas the home of the annual 
\niencjn Dance Festival. Some of ihe 
pioneers, including Martha Graham, 
featured their work here. At our college, 
we reallv treasure what is American ' 



College officials believe that even in 
today's high-tech society, ballroom dance 
has a place. 

"Ballroom dance was an important 
part ot 2Uth-cenrury dance and significant 
to the development of American history 
and soaerv." Wang said. “There is an 
important need within a technological 
'ocierv tor scudents and youngsters ro 
communicate and interact." 

Wang noted that dance in all of its 
forms provides another non-verbal 
communication mechanism for people 
to express themselves. 

“For all these reasons — the educational 
perspective, the history of American 
dance, as well as the philosophy of what 
dance is and the needs of the young 
people, we sav "Yes. we will open up a 
ballroom dance class.'” 

Wang pointed out that introducing a 
ballroom dance class to the i ollrge was not 
That unusuai because ballroom dancing is 
'uch an international phenomenon these 
djvs. Even in Asian countries, ballroom 
•.lance has taught an. 







Student* had different reasons fur 
taking the class. For Manrique Rojas, a 
senior mainrmg ru biology, it v. as 
personal interest. 

“I think it\ important to know how 
to do certain dances in social settings. 

[ wanted to learn the proper seeps of 
rhe dances " 

Rojas danced m the discos of his 
native Costa Rica, but he didn’t have 
■my formal instruction, [.ike many 
Latinos, he knew how to Janet the 
popular merengue and a little bit of salsa. 

The Martins attribute ballroom 
dances comeback on college campuses 
to students wanting a more traditional 
sense ot dancing. They observed that 
when the students dance to ballroom 
music, they feel a kind of security that 
allows rhem to become friends with 
cheir dance partner. “They can talk to 
each other in a civilized way — not to 
mention the great exercise they get in 
the process." said Judie 

According to Phyllis Bonnet, a 
member of the United Stares Amateur 
Ballroom Dancers Assocunon. ballroom 
dancing has appeared on college 
campuses throughout the country, 
including Harvard. M I T., Case Western 
Reserve. Carnegie Mellon, (lathohs 
Umversitv. the University of Texas, and 
the L’niversitv of California at Berkelev 

Hennet strei.ed the importance of 
having professional ballroom dance 
teachers instruct students on college 
i .imposes and not simply the physical 
education teacher who ha* taken a 
one-time class un ballroom dance 

We encourage students to establish a 
relatnnship svith the dance instructor, 
who puts them out on the floor and 
allows them to express themselves 
elcgantlv We've seen some students. ss uh 
si.\ niumhs ui training, who can dance 
trulv elegantly.” 

For the Martins. U was their first time 
teaching c ullage-age students in a 
post secondary institution. The\ were 
surprised bv the number of students 
who appeared <m the first r:ight ot 
i lass-— 1 Hi) plus. Undaunted by the 




challenge of teaching so many students, 
vet very realistic about what a large class, 
could accomplish in a couple of hour*, 
they limited the class to I (HI stud nt- 

As found in most dance classes, more 
women participated than men. While 
ihe men were busy dancing with their 
partners. Judie Martin worked with the 
remaining women, teaching them new 
steps and reinforcing their command of 
the parts of the dance unique to them 
She explained that men danced with 
several female partners during a class, 
which wasn't a bad thing because rhev 
would learn inside out their unique 
parts of the dance, 

Like all the beginning ballroom 
dancers in the class. Manr.quv Rojas 
learned the basic steps in foxtrot, 
which are the building hl.ii.ks tor all 
other dances. 

I appreciated learning so nunc 
different steps. We practiced the fox trot 
repeatedly, and 1 cuius ed die swing." 

If 0|.|S s.iul 

The student were cviid about the 
Latin dances — especially the tango. “The 
tango is a traditional romantic dance, 
and the kids seem to be getting into that 
igam.' sjid Judie Martin. 

Rojas admitted that he hjd the roost 
run da living to the romantic tango 
' 1 t ad never danced rhe tango before I 
err.', up hear mg the music im! 
watching the older people dame. The 
sounger generation due'ii t .Sails, rhe 
tango.” he said 

He.ides (he tango. sfuJent* learned 
the i umba while listening to die songs 
of Argentina and the very popular tune 
"blue Spanish Eyes" They j]su quickly 



in 



found that to dance the niambo 
correc tly, thev had to start on the second 
beat. Thev were able to identity the 
riivthm or the merengue when they 
heard the song Rdo, Palo. Piio" 

As performers, the Martins arc no 
strangers to Latin dance and music. They 
have appeared before Latin audiences in 
New York City and throughout Centra! 
ami South America. In the late 1970s. 
thev choreographed a dance number to 
\/jki|j|irri.i, written by the Cuban 
composer Ernesto Lecuona. The show 
was a hit at Carnegie Hall and received 
a standing ovation. 

At Connecticut College, the students 
couldn't get enough instruction and 
encouragement from the Martins. After 
the college's second annual spring ball, 
students approached the couple and told 
them how much they loved being able 
to dance 

According to Scan Martin, the Hass 
dnl well despite its large size. “The 
■student' progressed very well. We were 
very proud o| them." To pass the 
one- credit course, students had to Jo 
much more than show up for class. To 
nu v the grade, students were evaluated 
un their interest and attentiveness. 

Wing hopes i he college will 
lOiltillYie otieiiiig the class For now, the 
future and continuation of the cIjss 
depends upon additional funding. She 
believes they have a good chance if thev 
.'■m di im'ii'tr.ite the a- adeu.i. nles.ii..- 
o| ballroom dance. 

‘ We would like to continue.” said 
Wang, "especially if we can incorporate 
bailroo-n dance into the curriculum as a 
-emin-ir that presents its social and 
historical aspects." 
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La Raza Student Urges 
Importance of Community 




Ms. Aura Aparido. Class of 1996. 

1 996 Commencement Student Speaker. 

San Francisco State University 



Dr. Robert A. Corrigan. 
University President. 

San Franosco State University 
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Musica Para Todos Provides 
Access to Latin Music 
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tin' iaipcsi tbrecc 
marketer "I I it::: musk 
in tin- United States, in 
i ‘iiiimii tmii w irh pr 

National K I I l)RMA. 
ill orpuniZaLimi piuudlilp 
hbrarv sms nos to the 
Spanish speakmp I lie 
program w is ill vi'h ipt'd 
in ret ni'iii'inn of' the 
■jn)"'.tm interest id 
l atm imisii in the 
United States and the 
lie ml tor related 
ii'souT: ;‘s available to 
tin- i miirimint'. 

! Ik prow int! 

inti r> si in t atm miMi 



maiknmi' manii'er. Columbia Home 
t Inh Musua I jtnu."As tlu pnpulantv 
k>l 1 ami imisii h'-iiiiihii's to flourish 
lillntljlnlll till* i oil lit I \ . a dedication Of 
suih mnsu and nl.ited icsonne materials 
i.in benefit entire i ounminities by nn. 
i >nh providing widespread am" to 
diflcient l atm HUMi selutioiis. hut b\ 
helping to generate ejeatei awareness 
tin "at the musics ml Ii Instore ami diversity.'' 

Recipient libraries were selected In a 
spei i ilk loi lin'd i onunirtee of Nation.,! 
KLI OKMA liiiinbeis. Criteria tor 
selection mu hided the abilihy to 
conduct educational pioj'ianis involvtiiji 
the i olli'i tk'H I iht. tries must also si i . i .» 
substantial Hi'panu population and 
nltn .u ii-ss to itn i i eoniimimt\ patioiis. 

! he I'l'tii u.ipieiit lihiaties im inde. 
( handler I’liblu 1 ibr.ir\. ( ii.niiller. 
\i i,'.; San l ins Ur, inch I ibury. Sari I im. 
At i/. V mt, i Ana Public Library. Santa 
Ana. Calif’ , Km Hondo I ibrar\. 




Whittier, Calif : Bridgeport I’ubln 
library, Bridgeport, Conn.; It, Lewi 
< olli-oe l ibiarv 'John R. Reed l ibraiy) 

I Hirango. ( oln.; Oakland P irk Library 
Oakland I rk. I la.. Mulligan Stan 
University I lbtais iMam Branch), has 
1 ammo. Muh., I bonus Uramg.u 
Mciuon.il library, las Cruces. N.M. 
Bihlioreia Public.! de la Coimmui.u 
Carnegie del 1 Jepart.imemo d< 
Hdiu ji mu. San |ujm. PR : Dallas Puhln 
I ibi it \ N.-itli Oak CliM library) 
Dallas, Levis; and the University l ibrai] 
at the Uni\. isit>. ot‘ lex.is at hi Paso 

f.l U.iso, lesas. 

in response to stump eiitliusi.tsii 
from last sen's uiipiciit libraries am 
then patrons. Wim.a l\it< i / o< /<>< wjI 
pun ide rei ipients with I .Hit 

nnisk < l)s and ediuatumal broi Imres 
I he>e l l >' will replace the niajoritv o 
the l f,, i I'lipnul selections, and will nfle 
updated examples of Latin I'op. Tropica 
and Salsa, am 
Mexican and lej.itin. 

Ai cordnij; to ( it.u’i 
Ir.iikiun, 1 1 tspami 
services librarian to 
l h’eansuie Publii 
Library, a 1’i‘iS A/tr.nr, 
/Aim /ei/iik recipient 
' the initiative has bene 
fitted libraries m 
ininiber ot wavs. 

" 1 hanks to A/mr«, 
/Aim Lhlo\ rec ipren 
libraries and thei 
patrons have p.imei 
<li i ess to a prea 
educational t<>ol tlu 
would base oihcrwrv 



has been pin iioinen.il, lUpruanattvft! of Columbia Hauu Club htiiiea Latfna and National KEFOKMA join the library recipient* been uimv.ii laMk kin, 
note s Uiii i Alvarez. of ^ f\)«ro<te Utin muw intuflationt to Lmaiu ta 1 . oustrainO 
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Promoting knowledge and pride 
in Latin music 

Para promover el conodmiento y 
el orgullo de la musica iatina 

Through this initiative, communities are 
not only able to enjoy the diverse sounds 
of Latin music. but are also learning 
about the richness of Latin culture." 

AddiMonallv, as par, of the 
commitment to Xfusua Para ToJos, the 
libraries will receive Latin music 
installations to develop culturally' 
oriented activities which help support 
the program in their commu nines. 

The Muslim Para Todd Latin music 
collection can also be found at libraries 
located in: City of Commerce. Calif.; 
Chicago, III.; Contra Costa, Calif., Fort 
Worth. Texas; Houston, Texas; Laredo. 
Texas: Newark. N.J.. New York. N.Y.; 
Oceanside. Calif.. San Antonio. Texas, 
Tampa. Fla.; and Tucson, Anz. 

% 



La Raza Student 

continued Iron i fhi [iff / ! 

and justice. She believes chat these 
factors have been the driving force in 
her life. 

“It took the guidance of mv 
instructors in La Raza studies to be able 
to articulate my feelings — to give them 
the profound meaning that I will carry 
with me all of my life" 

Aparicio stressed the importance 
of concern for community in its 
broadest sense. 

“Though I’m a Latina of Guatemalan 
descent and feel passionately about issues 
concerning Latinos and Latinas, 1 know 
there are other struggles — the African- 
American community, the Asian 
American community, the Native 
American community, the European 
American community, and the La Raza 
community — yes, including all Raza. no 
matter where you were bom. Wc must 
all come together, embrace our shared 
struggles, and embrace our differences." 

In concluding her remarks, Aparicio 
quoted one of her role models, an 
indigenous woman from Guatemala, 
a Nobel Peace Prize winner who 
continues in the struggle for the 
liberation of her community. 



“You are part of j 

your community, 
and you can't separate 
yourself from it If you 
do, l believe you lose 
your perspective on 
what's important ” j 

Aura Patricia Aparicio, 

Class of i ?96, j 

San Francisco State University 
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"'My conmuinietti to our struggle 
recognizes neither boundaries nor 
limits Only those of us who carry our 
cause in our hearts are willing to run 
the risks.”' 

Aparicio urged her fellow classmates 
to fed passion for their individual causes 
and for whatever they do in their lives 
“And so we need to ask ourselves, 
now that we have reached the 
completion of our studies, what is our 
commitment? What is our struggle? 
What cause do we carry in our hearts? 
Whatever it might be, we need to feel it 
m our minds, in our hearts and souls. 
Feel passion for life, feel passion for what- 
ever it is you choose tr do in life. And, 
most importantly, believe tn yourself " 

$ 




